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If  it  be  hardly  true  that  *' there  lives  no  heinc:  hut  has  some  jiretrmo 
to  that  fine  instinct  called  poetic  nense."  it  is  a  fact  that  very  many  ap- 
preciate verse  which  contains  the  soul  of  imaj^inatlon.  We  do  nt»t  «1  lim 
that  all  the  poetry  in  this  volume  r(^:icheK  that  standard,  hut  it  is  a  hnme 
book,  and,  whatever  its  imperfections  may  he,  we' trust  it  will  he  received 
afl  a  fair  specimen  of  the  poetical  literature  of  the  State. 

Itis claimed  that  Maine's  tir^t  poet  was  .Jofi.v  Cuownk,  horn  aluMit  HUO. 
fhoii^li  heretofore  Nova  Scotia  has  held  that  he  was  her  son.  A  lioston 
;iuth*)r  declares  that  this  rival  of  Drvden.  and  distinguished  dramatist, 
was  a  native  •)f  our  then  Province,  ami  at  the  age  of  twenty  was  living 
here.  The  Hoston  Public  Library  has  his  dramatie.  works  and  transla- 
tions in  Yerse,  biit  we  have  not  been  able  to  secure  one  of  his  original 
])oems. 

The  Ilallowell  press,  in  1707,  issued  the  earliest  bimnd  book  jirinted 
and  published  in  >r'iine,  a  thin  dui»decim«».  entitled  "Female  Friend- 
ships," and  the  first  reji^ular  work  in  vei*se  was  Go\.  lAnciAnm  volume, 
entitled  **The  V'illage,"  brought  out  in  181(t.  The  only  Toloineb  similar 
in  character  to  our  own  published  thiis  far  in  Maine  have  been  *'The 
Bowdoin  Poets,"  in  1840,  and  the  "  Native  Poets  of  Maine,**  in  lfo4,  copies 
of  which  are  now  rare.  We  have  drawn  fn)m  them  much  interesting 
matt^*r  not  elsewhere  at^cessible. 

We  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  also  to  several  of  the  Town  Histories 
for  copies  of  ]>ubhshed  poems,  and  for  personal  favors  from  some  of  the 
historians  themselves.  Also  to  narj)er  <&  Bros.,  and  the  Century  Co.,  of 
New  York,  Houghton,  Mitiiin  <t  Co.,  and  Ticknor  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  f(»r 
]>oetioal  extracts  from  thcir^ublications  of  ournative  writers,  and  to  the 
State  press  for  kindly  notices  ina«lvance. 

The  compiler  returns  thaulcs  to  the  many  contributors  for  their  gener- 
ous response  to  his  circular,  and  especially  to  the  large  numl>er  who  have 
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fmiiisluil  artii'lf's  writirn  ox|»n'Ssl\  for  oar  vohiiiif.  It  iti  liut  ju8t  that 
\\v  sTiuuKl  iiMlivi()ii:i!1y  n:iTii«^  Mrs.  <".\»:'U.(XK  J>ana  Howk,  •>f  Portland; 
Pnf.  *li:»ii:<;i-:  T.  J.n ti.k,  <»f  Ijowduin  ('ulli'^f.  li*'^-  .John  Hkmmkxwav, 
nf  St.  AulIhhiv's  rnik,  Minn.,  funiierly  of  l^ortland;  Mr.  A.  f.  Li:Wi>,  of 
Kr^i-ljur;;,  ^n"!  Mr.  Ai.kim:i)  (/oi.f,  of  Hiiokiii-M.  who  havr  kindly  !ii<k*<l 
him  in  nianv  \\:\\ <. 

Wo  rc;;n't,  t.l;f.»;iL;li  \M'  Ii:«1  iiuthority  f«.»r  so  d(»in^,  tlic  lulmission  of  the 
nMHit'  of  t!M  \\\\v  Fiancts  Sar^^i-nt  Osjjoo*!,  of  I>o^ton,  into  tho  volume  as 
a  nati\i  oi   M.iinc. 

A  It'W  <nn!iilMiti«tns.  n'ri*i\c<l  too  late  for  insfrtion  in  tlii'  hodv  of  thi' 
woi'kf  h;i\i'  Im  I  I!  ]ii:ii-i><l  u]M)n  tlic  hiNt  pages  of  thf  \oliinn^. 

in  roih-liiNioii  V."  \v«'!iM  say  tlial  toward  ihi*  [nihlislicrs  (»f  tliis  work, 
whost*  hmj;  •  t»nnrrtion  with  oin»  of  thf  U-adin;,'  literary  antl  family  jour- 
nals of  Nrw  r.n;;land  has  m:uh'  tin-ir  nanus  familiar  to  all,  every  true 
Maine  man  and  WiHiiaii  will  entrriain  a  fcclint;  of  gratitude  and  ^ood 
will  for  having  thus  i^ivcn  plae(t  ainl  {intmincneo  t(»  tlu'  l>esi  ]»oetieal 
thonj;i)ts  of  tin'  s<ins  and  dan^lilrrs,  and  adapted  rhildivn,  as  well,  of 
the  riNK  Tkkk  St  ATI..  (;.  B.  (i. 
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Rev.  Thonuu*  Smith,  the  flrMt  reK»ilHrIy  oplaiiK**!  inhiister  in  MHine,  eaut  of  W«11b,  wr« 
bom  In  Boeitoii,  Mjwj*.,  Marcli  10.  1702,  th«?  <*l(I(»rtt  of  h  lar^e  family  of  chiUlren.  Hin  father, 
au  ludiau  AkciiI.  «li«Ml  in  .Sao<»,  tVb.  19.'1742.  TliomaH  t* iit«'r*Ml  Harvard  College  in  1716.  at 
the  age  of  14.  and  t<M)k  hir*  first  ilp«ir«*i'  in  1720.  He  l>egiui  to  prea<jh  April  19.  1722.  In 
June,  1725,  he  came  for  the  fln»t  time  to  Fahnoiith— now  Portland — then  the  extreme  Het- 
tlement  in  Maine,  and  inter  the  iK*oj»le  invited  him  to  N'come  their  pastor.  He  continuo<l 
in  the  ministry  f(»r  the  uniisnal  iM*rio«l  «>f  sixty-eittht  yean*,  two  montlu*  and  seventeen 
dnyfli,  and  ofBciateil  in  a  portion  of  tln^  Herviees  »)f  the  Sabbath  till  within  tw<»  years  of  his 
death,  which  Ux)k  |»Iace  on  the  2.'>th  of  May,  1795.  having  juMt  entered  u|Kin'hiH  ninetv- 
fourth  year.  We  give,  a**  a  literary  eiirioKity,  a  HiMvinM-n  of  Mr.  Smith'M  ixM?try,  which  \h 
believed  to  be  the  imlv  indication  of  Iuh  ilallianoe  witlt  the  Muses. 


THE  SEXTOX  S  ArrOINTMEXT. 
Edward  Sawyer,  Stcckssok  to  Fatheu  Gooding,  Dkc.  81,  175^). 

O'er  Arthur's  liejid  tliey  liavc  me  dubbed 

Tu  Fn1m(»ut)i  town  crhiof  Sexton, 
And  I  around  tlie  (Miurch  must  j^o. 

To  j^ather  (;ontri])ution. 

To  dijj  {graves  for  dead  folks  also, 

Is  deemed  to  ])e  my  ofliee; 
And  ring  the  bell  to  ehiirch  to  ca]!, — 

And  other  week  days'  serviee. 

To  keep  and  sweej)  the  meeHuj^-house, 

Both  I  and  my  meet-helper; 
And  when  wind  blows,  U»  shut  the  doors, 

And  p^et  ba]>tismal  water. 

Good  neij^hbors'  all,  rejoice  with  me 

In  this  my  liijj:h  i)romotion; 
And  as  I  do  make  shoes  also, 

Pray  let  me  have  your  custom. 


.  </ « 
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Sme^h  grtjc. 


Major  General  Joseph  Frve.  the  hero  of  Fort  William  Henry,  and  the  founder  of  Frye- 
burg,  was  born  in  1711, an<(  died  at  Fryeburg  in  171*4.  His  nephew,  Judge  Simon  Frye, 
who  di<Hl  in  1U22.  was  the  first  representative  in  the  (.General  Court  in  1781,  and  was  many 
years  a  senator  an<l  Juilge  of  tlie  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  The  General,  who  was  at  the 
sieffe  of  Ix>uisburg.  from  his  earliest  years  was  a  soldier  of  the  forest,  and  at  the  capitu- 
lation of  Fort  WiUiam  Henr>'  offered'  \o  go  out  with  his  single  regiment  and  drive  oack 
the  French  and  Indians.  But  this  j)rivilege  was  (lenie<l  him.  His  sufferings  and  escape 
after  haying  been  stripixnl  by  the  Indians,  his  three  days'  run  through  the  forests,  till 
torn  and  haggard  he  reaeheirFort  Kdwar<l  on  the  Huds(m,are  more  like  romance  than 
veritable  histor>'.  For  these  sufferings,  together  with  his  eminent  services,  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  was  pleaseil  to  grant  him.  in  1762,  the  larger  iiart  of  Fryeburg, 
and  his  guide  to  this  regitm  was  Capt.  \Vm.  Stark,  brother  of  the  afterw'ards  hero  of  Ben- 
nington. The  great  Krandsonof  General  Fr>'e,  Joseph  Fr>'e,of  Bethel,  has  in  his  posses- 
sion a  tankard  of  solid  silver,  presenteil  tt>  the  General  by  the  2d  Battalion  of  Geuerad 
Shirley's  Provincial  Regiment,  in  1757,  on  which  is  engraveil  the  family  coat  of  arms. 
General  Frye  compose*!  creditable  iHH'try.  He  was  also  a  skilful  surveyor  and  practical 
farmer.  One  of  his  worthy  descendants.  William  P.  Frye,  born  in  Lewiston.  Sept.  2d. 
1831,  who  was  electe<i  United  Statics  Senator  fnmi  Maine  for  the  term  ending  1883.  to  fill 
the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  James  CK  Blaine,  has  been  re-elected  for  the 
full  term  of  six  years. 


CALM  CONTENT. 

N  o  more  the  court  nor  martial  themes 
Delifjht  me  like  the  verdant  fjroves, 

Wlience  I  concert  mv  rural  schemes 
'Midst  singing  birds  and  cooing  doves. 

These  sylvan  songsti^rs*  tuneful  lays 
In  innocence  and  free  from  fear^ 

So  smoothly  chant<.'d  on  green  s])rays, 
Both  soothe  mv  mind  and  charm  mv  ear. 

I  would  not  change  these  rural  scenes 
For  what  in  court  is  to  be  fouml, 

Xor  quit  these  groves  and  purling  streams 
For  highest  rank  on  hostile  ground. 

But  thus  retired  I  *11  spend  my  days 
In  hymning  praise  toOod  nn  high, 

Joining  the  birds*  sweet  warbling  lays 
To  honor  Heavenly  Majesty. 

And  when  from  hence  I  t^ike  my  flight, 
My  sins,  O  God,  through  Christ  forgive, 

And  bring  me  to  the  realms  of  light 
In  endless  peace  and. bliss  to  live. 
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Samuel  Deane,  D.  D..  the  grandson  of  John  Deane,  the  first  of  the  name  in  this  coun- 
try, was  bom  in  Detlhaiu,  MaMt.  July  10. 1733.  Mr.  l>eane  was  educated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, taking  his  first  degree  in  1760,  and  Ita^l  the  lionor  of  being  a  contributor  to  the  vol- 
ame  of  congratulatory  addresses  presente<i  to  George  3d,  on  occasion  of  his  accession  to 
the  English  throne  in  1760.  On  the  17lh  of  Oct(>ber,17G4,he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
First  Parish  Church,  in  Portland,  and  died  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  ministry,  November 
12.  1814.  His  largest  work  and  the  one  to  which  he  was  most  devotetl  is  his  Ge<^>rKical 
Dictionary,  first  published  in  1790.  Mr.  Deane  built  a  house  at  '*  South  Green,"  in  Gorham, 
near  Pitchwood  Hill,  which  he  dignifie<I  in  song.  The  poem  referred  to  appeared  origi- 
naJly  in  the  Ctunberland  Gazette,  March  5, 1795. 


PITCHWOOD  HILL. 

Friendly  Muse,  ascend  thy  car, 
Moving  Idgh  in  liquid  air, 
Teach  thy  vot'ry  how  to  soar 
Heights  he  never  reached  before. 
Pitch  WOOD  Hill*  demands  a  song; 
Let  my  flight  be  bold  and  strong: 
May  the  landscape  bright  and  gay, 
Raise  to  fame  my  rural  lay. 

Queen  of  hills  whose  swelling  top 
Once  was  covered  with  a  crop. 
Of  tow' ring  pines,  in  whose  rich  veins 
Store  of  fiery  gum  remains  I 
Noble  plant  that  does  produce 
Precious  drugs  of  various  use ! 
Strangest  wood  that  long  must  rot 
Ere  'tis  to  perfection  brought! 
The  silkworm  does  in  Nympha  die. 
Before  she  shines  a  butterfly. 

Peasants  often  hither  fled. 

Dragging  with  them  cart  or  sled, 

To  fleece  away  the  unctious  wood 

They  its  virtues  understood : 

But  blazing  did  it  bring  to  mind 

Hotter  flames  for  thieves  designed  ? 

Oft  it  nicKle  their  ev'nings  gay, 

Changing  darkness  int^)  day. 

Thus  they  cheered  the  darksome  night, 

Destitute  of  can<llc  light. 

By  its  flame  the  damsels  spun :  -ijg* 

'T  was  to  them  another  sun: 

Basking  in  its  light  and  heat, 

They  could  their  tardy  task  complete. 
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Pines,  alas  I  are  no  more  seen, 

Nor  Poplar,  clad  in  glitt'ring  green. 

Hick'ry,  bowed  to  fatal  steel, 

Helves  the  tool  that  made  it  reel. 

The  mount  has  felt  the  Hoe  and  Plough, 

Other  crops  adorn  it  now. 

There  the  Pea  and  Bean  abide; 

Wheat  and  Rye,  with  waving  pride. 

Alternate  grow,  and  Indian-corn, 

In  Columbian  regions  born. 

Range  the  border,  there  are  seen 
Trees  of  ever-during  green : 
Fir  trees,  rich  with  balsam  drops. 
Pointing  high  their  tap' ring  tops: 
Pine  and  Spruce,  and  Hemlock  there 
Raise  their  summits  high  in  air. 
Other  trees  are  interwove. 
Adding  beauty  to  the  grove. 
Maple,  sugar-bearing  tree, 
Shady  Beech,  you  there  may  see: 
Tow' ring  Elm  and  spreading  Oak, 
Oxen  loosed  from  the  yoke, 
Kine,  and  sheep,  and  horses  rove. 
Grazing  in  the  shady  grove. 

Hither  sweaty  swains  repair. 
Seeking  shade,  and  cooler  air; 
Chatting  noontide  hour  away. 
To  ease  the  labors  of  tlie  day. 
Oft  to  this  sylvan  scene  I  've  stole, 
T'  allay  the  tumults  of  my  soul : 
Where  birds  of  various  notes  combine. 
And  raise  my  thoughts  to  themes  divine. 
These  do  their  best  to  chant  his  praise. 
Who  gives  to  tliem,  and  me,  our  days. 

On  either  side's  a  crystal  pool. 
In  winter  warm,  in  summer  cool. 
^'%r.  Living  springs  .that  never  dry. 

Subterranean  veins  supply: 
(Vi'lets  springing  round  the  brink,) 
Adam  knew  no  better  drink. 
Each  supplies  a  gurgling  rill. 
Where  the  flocks  may  drink  their  fill. 
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Next,  ascend  the  Moiu|Mn*8  top: 
Gradual  is  the  passagH^) : 
No  steeps  to  cause  a  panting  breath. 
See  the  verdant  field  beneath, 
Distant  hills  their  summits  raise, 
And  scattered  flocks  in  pastures  graze  I 
Sit,  and  quaff  the  balmy  breeze. 
From  the  wa\'ing  tops  of  trees. 


Down  the  eastern  slope  below, 
See  the  grand  Presumpscot  flow ! 
Noble  river,  broad  and  deep. 
Majestic,  slow  his  waters  creep ! 
Winding  his  serpentine  way. 
From  Sebacook  to  the  sea. 
Fancy,  on  the  verdant  banks. 
Views  tlie  fairies'  midnight  pranks. 
Naiads,  Tri terns,  here  may  seem 
To  wanton  o'er  the  limpid  stream. 

Parted  by  a  narrow  bound, 

From  horrid  wilds  was  Eden's  ground 

So,  beyond  the  moving  flood. 

Stands  a  dark  and  dismal  wood : 

Hideous  as  in  days  of  yore. 

When  fell  Indians  walk'd  the  shore: 

Still  the  haunt  of  Wolf  and  Bear, 

Foxes,  Ravens  sheltered  there : 

For  beasts  of  prey  a  safe  retreat. 

Seldom  trod  by  human  feet. 

Hark!  what  clangor  from  the  South, 

Grates  the  ear  with  sounds  uncimth? 

Sacc  A  Happy's  falling  stream 

Does  like  distant  thunder  seem ; 

Grinds  the  soil  from  either  side, 

Foaming  down  a  hoarv  tide. 
Though  it  needed  nothing  more. 

To  complete  the  wild  ui)roar; 

Various  mills  erected  there. 

With  clatt'ring  din  torment  the  air. 

But  the  \illage  planted  round. 

Scarcely  hears  the  deaf'ning  sound. 

Habit  heeds  not  constant  screams, 

Eternal  noise  like  quiet  seems. 
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Lol  haiQ^^y,  Toward  the  West, 
GuEEN  Wll  rears  his  lofty  crest; 
By  Rosse's  tenants  half  is  tilled; 
Half  remains  a  wooded  wild. 
See  the  mansion, t  larjife  and  fair! 
Elizal  dwells  in  quiet  there. 
Dispensinj^  ^ood  to  all  around; 
Pouring  halm  for  every  wound. 

South  Gi«ekn§  next  salutes  the  sight, 
Refuge  of  persecuted  Wight. 
Banished  from  his  happy  shore 
By  cruel  foes  and  rage  of  War. 
Sacred  height!  may  army  vile 
Ne'er  gain  possession  of  thy  soil; 
Nor  hatt'ries  dire  deform  thy  front 
To  hreak  the  Muses'  fav'rite  haunt. 

Hither  I'll  tuni  my  frequent  feet, 
Indulging  contemplation  sweet; 
Seeking  quiet,  sought  in  vain 
In  courts  and  crowds  of  busy  men, 
Subduing  av'rice,  pride  and  will. 
To  fit  me  for  a  happier  Hill. 


$iefihm  $etvnlL 

Stephen  Sewall,  the  most  acoomi>llHhe<l  scholar  of  his  day  in  this  country,  was  bom  in 
the  ancient  town  of  York,  in  April,  1734,  and  enu*rc<l  Harvard  at  the  as^  of  24.  He  grad- 
uated in  1761.  and  was  Pi-ofessor  of  Hehrew  and  the  Oriental  languages  in  that  Unlveraity 
from  1765  U>  1785.  He  publisheil  a  Hebrew  Grammar  in  17(y;  a  Latin  oration  on  the  deatn 
of  President  Holyoke;  an  oration  on  the  death  of  Professor  W'inthrop:  Scripture  account 
of  the  Shekinah,  1774;  a  translation  of  the  tlrst  l)«>ok  of  Young's  Night  Thoughta  into 
Latin  verse,  and  several  other  valuable  w«>rks.  Amonu  the  MSS.  which  he  left  is  a  **  Sjri- 
acaud  Chaldee  Grammar  and  Dictionary,"  ami  part  of  a  Greek  and  English  Lexicon,  now 
in  the  College  Library.    He  died  in  1804. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  (;^EOHGE  III. 

Of  cypress  deign,  celestial  muse,  to  sing; 
To  plaintive  numbers  tune  the  trembling  string, 
And  soothe  the  gen'ral  grief, — 
The  voice  of  joy's  no  more, 
^  On  Albion's  saddened  shore; 


i> 


tNow  the  seat  of  William  T>'ng,  Es«|. 

tThe  late  Mailam  Ross. 

§The  residence  of  the  author  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 


STEPHEN  SEW  ALL, 


He's  gone — Britannia's  royal  chief  I 
From  the  north  to  southern  pole, 

From  the  fartliest  Orient  floods 

To  Hesperia's  savage  woods, 
Swelling  tides  of  sorrow  roll: 

Nor  w^onder;  all  an  j^mple  share 
Partook,  through  boundless  climes,  of  his  paternal  care. 

Whatever  the. muses'  mournful  lays  can  do, 
And  more,  blest  shade !  to  thy  loved  name  is  due. 
Under  thy  gentle  sway, 

Religion,  heaven-bom  fair. 
In  her  own  native  air, 
Refulgent  shone  in  golden  day; 

Virtue,  science,  liberty,  • 

Blooming  sisters,  wTeathed  with  bays. 
Grateful  sung  their  patron's  praise: 
Commerce,  o'er  the  broad-backed  sea. 
Extending  far  on  floating  isles. 
Imported  India's  wealth,  and  rich  Peruvian  spoils. 

Let  Rome  her  Julius  and  Octavius  boast; 
What  both  at  Rome?  George  was  on  Albion's  coast. 
An  olive  wreath  his  brow. 
Majestic  evermore ; 
Unless  by  hostile  power 
Long  urged,  and  then  the  laurel  bough. 
Faithful  bards  in  epic  verse, 

Vic' tries  more  than  Julius  won. 
And  exploits  before  undone, 
George,  the  hero,  shall  rehearse, 

While  softer  notes  each  tuneful  swain 
Shall  breathe  from  oaten  pipe,  of  George's  peaceful  reign. 

But,  ah  I  wliile  on  the  glorious  past  we  dwell, 
Enrapt  in  silken  thought,  our  bosoms  swell, 

With  pleasing  ecstacy. 

Forgetful  of  our  woe. 

Shall  tears  forbear  to  flow? 

Or  cease  to  heave  the  deep-fetched  sigh? 

Flow,  ye  tears,  forever  stream; 

Sighs  to  whisp'ring  winds  complain;   '  sit" 

Winds,  the  sadly-solemn  strain  ^'." 

Waft,  and  tell  the  mournful  theme.  <?  j 

But  what,  alas!  can  tears  or  sighs? 
What  could,  has  ceased  to  be ;  the  spirit  mounts  the  skies. 
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With  Sympathetic  woe,  thy  nooutide  ray, 
Phoebus,  suspeud;  ye  clouds,  obscure  the  day; 
Her  face  let  Cynthia  veil, 
Thick  darkness  spread  her  wing, 
And  the  night-raven  sing. 
While  Brituus  their  sad  fate  bewail. 
Sacred  flood,  whose  crystal  tide. 
Gently  gliding,  rolls  adown 
Fa.st  by,  once,  the  blissful  town, 
Thames!  with  pious  tears  supply'd, 
Swell  high,  and  tell  the  vocal  shore 
And  jovial  mariner,  their  glory's  now  no  more. 

But  stop,  my  plaintive  muse;  lol  from  the  skies 
What  sudden  radiance  strikes  our  wondering  eyes? 

As  had  tlie  laboring  sun, 

From  black  and  dismal  shades. 

Which  not  a  ray  i)ervades. 

Emerging,  with  new  lustre  shone. 

In  the  forehead  of  the  east. 

See  the  gilded  morning  star. 

Of  glad  day  the  harbinger: 

Sighing,  now,  and  tears  are  ceased : 
Still  George  survives;  his  virtues  shine 
In  him,  who  si)rung  alike  from  Brunswick's  royal  line. 


(Blizii  ^,  (True, 


Tliis  authoress  was  probably  born  in  Portland,  aliont  1750.  A  volume  from  her  pen  en- 
titled "  The  Amaranth;  lieinji  a  Collection  of  Orij^inal  Piei'os  in  Prose  and  Verse,  Calcu- 
lated to  Amuse  the  Minds  of  Youth  without  ('orruptinj?  their  Morals,"  wa«  published  in 
Portland,  in  1811,  tJ.  M'Kown.  i)rinter.  In  her  uHMlest  prefaee  she  says.— '*  Most  of  the 
uieces  included  In  this  volume*  were  written  at  an  early  peritxi  of  life,  when  airy  fancy 
is  w<mt  to  tranR[)ort  the  youthful  mind  l>eyond  the  boinids  of  sol>er  reason."  As  a  lite- 
rary curiosity,  we  present  a  jMH-m  from  this  anti<|uated  Ik>oIc,  kimlly  loaned  ns  by  Prof . 
Gteo.  T.  Little,  the  Librarian  of  Bowdoin  College. 


^ 


TO  MISS  HAYDEX. 

My  friend,  you  say  you  hmg  have  s(mght  in  vain 
A  i»rize  you,  now,  are  hopeless  to  obtain; 
For  sure  no  mortal  can  on  earth  possess 
Peace  unalloyed,  c(mtent  and  hai)piness. 

*'  Stay,  Mary,  stay,  nor  hastily  give  o'er: 


Why  thus  despair?    Still  try  one  mt^ure  more; 

Within  the  dee])  recesses  of  a  wood. 

Just  on  the  brink  of  Androscoggin's  flood. 


JON  A  THAN  ELLIS.  9 


Tliere  stands  a  cot,  humble,  obscure  and  mean; 
No  pomp  without,  no  ornaments  within: 
Yet  tJiere  Almira  finds  content  and  peace, 
Envy  and  liate  have  there  no  liidin^  place. 

Y>s,  there  she  lives,  forj^ottcn  and  unknown, 
Peace  her  c(»mpanion,  hap]>iness  her  own; 
She's  not  one  sijjfh,  one  wish  for  wealth  or  state, 
Ccmtent  t'  admire  the  truly  good  and  great. 

Come,  Mary,  <*ome,  and  with  Almira  share 

Her  heart,  her  solitude,  and  homely  fare; 

But  learn,  dear  girl,  this  one  great  truth  to  know, 

F'RIp;yT>SHIP  AND  HKALTH  AKK  IIAPPINEflS  BELOW. 


Rev.  .ToiiHthan  KIIih  waf  lH>ni  in  Kniiikliii,  Connecticut,  April  11th,  1762.  Ilifi  father. 
Rot.  .Jolm  KIHh,  wax  n  chaplain  in  tlic  Kt-volntionary  army.  The  subject  of  our  sketch 
graduated  at  Yale  in  178<},  anii  ua?*  or«Iain«M!  over  the  «'hnrch  aii«l  society  of  the  Fint 
Fariah,  Top«hani.  Sept.  1(5,  1781),  and  was  iho  firnt  t*ettleil  niinint^r  in  Topshaiii,  where  he 
remained  ten  years  ju»  j)artt«)r.  and  in  various  eapaeilien  livi-il  in  town  until  1811.  lie  wa» 
A  member  of  the  orijutmal  Ntanl  of  ovi-rst'erH  of  Howdoin  College,  the  first  secretary  of 
thiA  board,  and  a  member  of  tho  examinin:;  connnittee,  until  he  reAi^ned  those  offices  iu 
1911.  Ho  was  noi  only  a  tim^  writer  :ind  srliolar,  but  a  rtu|>erior  Latin  scholar,  and  wrote 
an  lii8torie4il  sketch  of  Tonshani,  whirh  wju*  printisd  in  the  e^dlcctions  of  the  Massaohu- 
f»ettf(  Historical  S<^K;iety.  In  P^h.,  18<M»,  he  d«?liv«re<l  an  eulogy  on  Washington  in  Tops- 
ham,  from  which  we  make  the  following  st^hMttion: 


EXTRACT  FROM  AX  EULOGY  OX  GEOllGE  WASHINGTON. 

Yo  who  have  often  heard  his  praises  sung. 
In  strains  sublinic,  by  many  an  abler  tongue. 
Now  hear  my  tleath-tanght  muse  her  grief  impart, 
A  grief  deep  felt  by  every  patriot  heart. 

At  your  request  I  tremblingly  essay 
To  follow  where  so  many  lead  the  way, 
Columbia  mounis;  her  Washington's  no  more 
To  bless  with  counsel  or  protect  her  shore. 
Anguish  unfeign'd  now  prompts  the  willing  sigh, 
Now  tears  spontaneous  tremble  in  the  eye. 

Ages  to  come  shall  know  the  i)ain  we  feel; 
A  thousand  bards  our  cause  of  grief  reveal ; 
Ages  to  come  while  virtue  has  a  friend, 
Or  all  that  gives  renown  on  earth  shall  end, 
She'll  annual  plaints  and  annual  tributes  bring, 
Rehearse  hM  deeds,  our  Country's  glory  sing; 
From  the  fait  rising  to  the  setting  sun. 
Talk  o'er  his  worth,  and  mourn  for  Washington. 
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Ah,  who  his  worth  is  able  to  exjtress, 
Whom  heaven  bestowed  to  save  us  and  to  bless? 
Had  I  an  hundred  mouths,  an  hundred  tongues, 
Organs  of  steel,  and  adamantine  lungs. 
Impossible  his  deeds  of  worth  to  name, 
Which  place  him  peerless  on  the  roll  of  fame. 


S^s^fih  §niiihit. 


Bom  June  lOtli,  17G2,  iu  Plymouth,  M}u>8.,  and  ^a<luHte<l  at  Han-ard  in  1782.  He  was  a 
very  eccentric  man,  and  one  of  the  witH  of  the  bar.  Hi8  scholarehip  was  such  as  to  en- 
title him  to  membt'rship  In  tlu'liighest  literary  WKiietvof  the  oolleffe, — the  Phi  Beta  Kap- 
g\.  He  came  to  Snco  in  1803,  aiui  wiu«  elected  to  t fie  Senate  of  Massachusetts  iu  1805. 
artleft  was  the  man  wh<i  bmught  an  notion  againKt  Nathaniel  Willis  of  the  Eastern  Ar- 
mts  for  libel,  and  inii»riK<»ne<l  him  and  reeovenni  damnj^es.  He  left  Maine  about  1810,  and 
liyed  afterwanls  on  hi«  desultory  literary  labors.  On  the  4th  of  J uly^  1823, he  delivered 
an  oration  in  the  hall  ot  tin*  Kxcluuiue  Coffee  Hous«».  Boston,  an<l  recited  an  ode.  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Lorinjt  in  his  "Hundred  Bost<m  Orators."  lliejame  year  he  published  an 
edition  of  iK>em»  de«lioate<l  to  John  (Jiiincv  A<lanis,  to  which  ne  appended  "Aphorisms 
on  Men,  Principles  and  Tliin«s."  AVhlle  living  in  Saco  ho  edit<>d  a  paper  called  The 
Freeman*8  />!>/«</.  and  on  the  4th  of  July,  1805,  delivercnl  an  oration  at  Biddeford.  In 
18Z7,  at  the  age  of  65,  he  wrote  the  following  epitaph  ujK>n  himself: 

"  'Tis  done!  the  fatal  stroke  is  given, 
And  Bartlett's  Hed  to  hell  or  heaven; 
His  friends  approve  it,  and  his  foes  applaud. 
Yet  he  will  have  the  verdict  of  his^od.** 


LAFAYETTE. 

Hail,  patriot,  statesman,  hero,  sage ! 

Hail,  freedom's  friend!  hail,  Gallia's  son- 
Wliose  laurels  greener  grew  in  age. 

Plucked  by  the  side  of  Washington  ! 
Hail,  champion  in  a  holy  cause, 

When  hostile  bands  our  shores  beset: 
Whose  valor  bade  th*  oppressor  pause — 

Hail,  hoary  warrior,  Lafayette  ! 

Forever  welcome  to  the  shore, 

A  youthfid  chief,  thy  footsteps  pressed; 
And  dauntless,  want  and  peril  bore. 

Till  Veni,  Vici*  decked  thy  crest ! 
Forever  welcome,  great  and  <jood! 
Till  freedom's  sun  on  eartli  shall  set, 
_  The  still  small  voice  of  gratitude 

'  "  Shall  bless  the  name  of  L afayb^IIb  I 

•I  oame  and  conquered. 


cS 


JOSEPH  BABTLETT.  \i 


Wliat  monarch  of  despotic  power, 

Who  fain  would  crush  the  free  bom  brave 
Whose  glory  ^Ids  a  tottering  tower, 

Himself  the  subject  and  a  slave; 
Would  not,  to  view  a  nation's  eyes 

With  joyous  drops  unbidden  wet, 
Tlie  pageantry  of  pride  despise, 

And  grasp  the  hand  of — Lafayette. 

Whene'er  the  lips  of  youth  inquire 

The  path  to  virtue,  honor,  fame — 
To  glory's  temple  proud  aspire, 

Wliile  warmly  gUiws  the  ardent  flame; 
Tlie  voice  of  age  shall  fearless  tell 

What  perils  oft  it«  path  beset. 
And  j)rompt  them  (mward  by  the  spell 

That  urged  tlie  soul  of  Lafayette. 

And  when  the  shades  of  death  shall  close 

Forever  round  the  hallowed  head, 
We'll  seek  the  pejice  of  thy  repose. 

By  final  love  and  duty  led; 
And  hearU  that  beat  in  bosoms  free, 

(Gems  by  unerring  wisdom  set,) 
The  living  monument  shall  be 

Of  Freedom's  champion,  Lafayette. 


PHYSIOGNOMY. 

AN   EXTRACT. 

When  darkness  roll'd  upon  unmeasur'd  space, 
And  worlds  lay  slumbering  without  form  or  place, 
When  mighty  Chaos  reign'd  upon  the  deep, 
All  was  disorder,  nature  wrapt  in  sleep; 
Ood  said,  let  Hyht  arise,  and  all  was  light, 
And  nature's  mom  succeeded  nature's  night; 
Worlds,  countless  worlds,  arose  by  God*8  command, 
And  man,  his  image,  fashicmed  by  his  hand. 
God  shows  the  force  of  his  creative  power. 
From  reasoning  man,  to  ev'ry  tree  and  flower; 
The  hand  of  nature  paints,  on  every  part 
Of  every  fM^tho  feelings  of  the  heai^t; 
Birds,  Fislwif Serpent*,  Insects,  all  proclaim 
Their  diff'rent  uses,  qualities,  and  name. 
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"The  Boyal  Lion,  haughty  beast  of  prey, 

Wlio  prowls  by  night  and  slums  the  liglit  of  day, 

Undaunted  treads  the  trackless  desert  o*er, 

And  rules  supreme  on  Afric*s  burning  shore; 

His  voice  of  thunder,  and  his  savage  eyes, 

Join'd  with  his  strength,  and  majesty  of  size. 

Declare  his  courage,  confidenc^e  and  pride, 

And  mark  him  sovereign  of  tlie  forest  wide. 

•  ♦  *  *  • 

*'The  Ea<jl('*s  siglit  the  rays  of  sun  defies; 

He  drinks  the  lightning  witli  his  piercing  eyes; 

His  talons  brass,  his  wings  of  strongest  form, 

He  soars  on  high,  regardless  of  the  storm, 

Laughs  at  the  thunder,  which  he  hears  afar, 

And  shines  in  air,  of  Lihorty  tlie  Star; 

So  strongly  mark'd  by  energy  divine. 

Such  courage,  strengtli  in  every  i»art  combine. 

That  freedoni*s  Sons,  whene'er  their  Flag*s  unfurled, 

Display  his  ligure  to  tli'  admiring  world. 

O  gracious  God,  thou  Bt'itij  of  Lore, 

O  smile  benignant,  from  tliy  throne  above, 

Hear,  ()  liear,  thy  supi>liant*s  earnest  prayer, 

'MnyfreethnuM  standard  be  thy  favorite  care. 

Shield   it  fntm  harm,  if  e'er  again  displayed 

To  guard  our  Vineyards,  or  protect  our  Trade. 

Should  hostile  Powers  our  peaceful  shores  invade, 

Columbia's  sons  will  never  be  dismaved. 

Fearless  of  deatli,  refuse  to  pay  or  fly  ^ 

Look  to  the  Enyle^  bravely  dare  to  die.** 

ffrentiss  <^eUm, 

Prciitifls  Mellon  LL.  I).,  Clii«"f  Justiofl  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maine,  aiid  the  father 
of  Grenville  aud  Fre(l<*rit!k  Mellen.  elsewliere  represented  in  this  volume.  wa«  bom  at 
Sterling,  Mass.,  Oct.,  1704.  Ilo  jjnMhmt^l  at  Harvard  1784,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Taunton,  t>eginninK  praeti<5e  in  his  native  Xoww.  In  17'J2  he  removed  to  Biddeford. 
He  practice*!  in  every  eounty  in  the  Dintrietof  Maine,  autl  at  th««  hea«l  of  its  highest  judi- 
cial tribunal.  In  1817  he  was  chosen  a  senat^or  in  Congress  from  >[a«isacliu8ett8;  in  1820, 
Maine  ha\ing  become  a  sei»arat<*  State,  he  was  apiMtinted  Chief  flustico  of  it*  Supreme 
Court.  Judge  Mellon  died  in  1810.  He  is  remembered  iw  a  gentleman  of  eminent  social 
qualities,  of  a  cheerful,  gay  temperament,  alHmnding  in  wit  and  anecdote,  and  an  orna- 
ment to  society. 


TEARS. 

Crystals,  where  are  your  recesses, 
Wliero  the  home  of  your  repo8e,( 

When  the  world  around  caresses, 
And  tlie  heart  no  sorrow  knows? 


LEMUEL  PERHAM,  is 


Then  the  eye  is  bright  and  gleaming 

As  a  summer's  smiling  day; 
Joy  and  peace  may  tliere  be  beaming, 

Still  uninfluenced  by  your  sway. 

Why  sliould  sudden  bursts  of  feeling, 

Why  should  transport,  flood  the  eyes? 
Why,  when  from  your  fountain  stealing, 

Do  ye  flow  'mid  rapture's  sighs? 
Where's  the  fount,  whence  peace  and  anguish 

Call  ye  forth  for  tlieir  relief? 
Causing  agony  to  languish 

Into  deep  and  dark'ning  grief? 

Crystal  tears,  so  freshly  pouring, 

Prompt  their  duty  to  perform,  • 

Tell  when  gentle  gales  are  blowing 

Round  the  heart,  and  when  the  storm ; 
Messengers  of  gladness,  rushing, 

Bearing  orders  from  the  heart; 
Showering  clieeks,  in  beauty  blushing. 

Laughing  at  the  painter's  art. 

Messengers  of  deepest  sorrow, 

From  the  seat  of  cruel  pain ; 
Hoping  still  relief  to-morrow,  • 

While  hope's  promises  are  vain! 
Messengers  of  tender  passion. 

Melting  sympathy  and  love. 
Hearts  o'erflowing  with  compassion, 

Warmed  with  influence  from  above. 

Messengers  from  hearts  despairing, 

And  from  Conscience,  in  alarm, 
Its  frightful  catalogue  preparing, 

And  no  aid  from  mortal  arm ; 
Messengei*s  from  hearts  repenting. 

Washing  out  the  stains  of  sin; 
Mercy  smiling — Heaven  assenting. 

Peace  around  and  peace  within  I 


gemttel  gerftHni,  gti. 


Bom  in  Farmington,  Oct.  7th,  1764,  and  son  of  an  ol<l  Revolutionarj'  Boldier.  He  was 
a  superior  mathematician,  a  skilled  land  surveyor,  and  it  has  been  commonly  understood 
that  be  ran  the  west  line  of  the  town  tract,  a  most  arduous  uiulertakinff,  since  the  line 
runs  over  Mts.  Abraham,  Sugar-loaf,  and  Bigolow.  Mr.  Perham  was  a  nne  musician  al- 
so, and  a  poet  of  more  than  local  fame.  One  of  his  sons  is  a  druggist  at  Anoka,  Minn., 
and  another  a  civil  engineer,  who  assisted  in  building  the  dry  dock  at  Charlestown,  Mass., 
and  that  at  Gosport,  Va.    Tne  subject  of  this  sketch  died  Feb.  28th,  1841. 
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TEMPERANCE. 

AN   EXTRACT. 

Fair  Temperance,  thou  Goddess,  unspeakable  worth, 
Angelic  thy  nature,  celestial  thy  birth; 
With  prime  adoration  to  Heaven's  blest  king 
Subordinate  praises  to  thee  will  we  bring. 
We'll  pray  to  the  Father  for  sake  of  his  Son, 
To  prosper  thy  cause,  for  thy  cause  is  his  own, 
And  hasten  millennial  glory  and  bliss, 
When  Pagan  and  Jew  and  all  nations  are  his; 
When  Bacchus's  worshipers  will  not  molest. 
No  drunken  intruder  disturbing  our  rest, 
No  riotous  tumult  performed  by  thy  foes, 
Nor^ightly  obtruder  to  break  our  r^^pose, 
We*ll  laud  thee  with  sonnets  inspired  by  the  Muse, 
In  thy  celebration  we'll  symphony  use; 
Our  hearts  and  glad  voices  volition  devotes, 
While  musical  instruments  warble  the  notes. 
Thy  retinue's  tenderness,  mildness  and  love, 
And  harmlessness  equal  to  that  of  the  Dove, 
With  wisdom  and  sanctity,  firmness  and  health. 
Frugality,  industry,  handmaids  of  wealth. 
Benevolence,  rectitude,  patterns  for  youth; 
Peace,  modesty,  harmony,  prudence  and  truth ; 
Thy  blessings,  O  Temp'rJince,  so  vast  an  amount, 

That  time's  insufficient  their  numbers  to  count. 

«  «  «  « 

Ye  Bards  of  both  sexes,  come  lend  us  a  strain. 
To  celebrate  Temp' ranee  and  usher  her  reign; 
Nor  let  your  dumb  harps  on  the  willows  recline, 
But  tune  them  to  temperance  whose  cause  is  divine. 
Poetical  talent  has  been  much  abused, 
Made  olT'rings  to  vices,  to  virtue  refused; 
Has  cherished  Intemperance,  debauch'ry  and  strife. 
Blood-shedding  and  carnage,  destroying  man's  life; 
The  worship  of  Idols  in  heathenish  lands, 
The  images  mounted  by  impotent  hands. 
Retrieve  the  ill  uses  that  Poets  have  ma<Ie, 
And  offer  to  Temperance  and  \irtue  your  aid. 
Ye  females,  attend  to  the  Muse  in  the  dales. 
And  render  a  tribute  as  well  as  the  males; 
Or  from  Mount  Parnassus  or  mountain  called  Blue,* 
Invoke  the  chaste  Muse,  and  her  dictates  pursue. 

•An  eminenoe  in  the  vioinity  of  Farmington  called  Blue  Moontalu. 
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^amthun  f^i^her. 


R«T.  Jonathan  Fisher,  "minister  of  the  Gospel  in  Blue  Hill,  Me.,"  from  1796  to  1837. 
yrB»  bom  Oct.  7th.  1768,  and  after  attainiuff  "his  time"  taught  the  town  school  of  Caittine  for 
quite  a  period.  Among  the  pupils  that  he  fitted  for  Bowdoin  College  was  Hon.  William 
Abbott,  so  long  ideutifietl  with  the  interests  of  Bangor,  and  one  of  her  moot  prominent 
citizenjt.  "Parson"  Fisher  wrote  quite  extensively  i)oth  in  prose  and  Terse, and  was  au- 
thor of  a  book  entitled  "The  Animals  of  the  Bible,"  illustrateil  by  nood  cuts  made  by 
himself  with  a  pen-knife.  This  work  hml  a  quaint  Prologue,  in  w-hieh.  s])eaking  of  Ids 
fellow  men,  he  hoiied  his  humble  work  might 

"Break  his  attachment  to  this  earthly  clod, 
And  turn  his  soul  to  virtue  and  to  Uod." 

Thi«  Tolume,now  very  rare,  was  printetl  by  A.  Shirley,  Portland,  1827.    Mr.  Fisher  also 
excelled  aa  a  portrait  painter.    He  died  in  1847. 


THE  LILY  OF  THE  VALE. 

There  is  a  flower,  which  here  below 

In  nature's  garden  will  not  grow, 

But  in  the  soil  which  grace  prepares, 

And  which  a  heavenly  influence  shares, 

It  springs  beside  a  sister  flower. 

Of  stature  low,  but  fragrant  power, 

Which  on  its  breast  in  figures  plain 

Displays  a  heart  that's  rent  in  twain. 

This  lowly  floweret  oft  appears 

With  dew-drops  hung,  like  drops  of  tears, 

And  seems  to  say,  with  modest  mien, 

These  are  the  tears  which  fall  for  sin. 

Where  once  the  sun-flower  stood  in  pride. 

Was  rooted  up,  and  fell,  and  died, 

With  fragrance  sweet  as  morning  rose. 

This  flower  amidst  the  ruin  grows. 

Not  on  the  hill,  which  rises  high. 

But  where  the  lowly  vallies  lie. 

This  lonely  plant  with  bowing  head. 

Blooms  half  concealed  amidst  the  shade. 

Let  man  but  try  its  healing  power, 

And  in  his  bosom  hide  the  flower. 

Its  sweet  perfume  will  rise  to  heaven, 

Atid  Grod  will  speak  liis  sins  forgiven. 

When  God's  own  Son  from  heaven  came  down. 

He  laid  aside  his  starry  crown. 

And,  as  our  pattern,  daily  wore 

On  his  own  breast  this  lowly  flower, 

P^gkce  to  the  mourning  soul  that  minds 

Heaven's  faithful  marks,  and  seeks  and  finds 

This  plant,  which  can  such  sweets  exhale, 

It  is  the  Lily  of  the  Vale. 
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^uteb  ^nniiBB, 


Deacon  Caleb  Prentiw*,  w»n  of  Rev.  Caleb  Prentife,  of  Reading,  Mass..  was  born  Nov. 
22, 1771,  and  moved  from  Gorhuni,  Maine,  to  South  Pnrin  about  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  There  he  conimeuce<l  keeping  storo:  was  tlic  first  j.>08tmaster,  and  a  leiwler 
in  the  chiirch.  He  afterwards  purchastMl  lan«l  ami  encraged  in  agriculture.  He  was  a  man 
of  marked  ability,  and  a  contributor  to  the  jiress.  his  services  often  being  called  into  re- 
quifiition  at  public  meetings  to  furnish  an  <Hle  or  hymn. as  the  occasion  demanded.  He 
married  Mary  Webber  M(»rgan,  Jan.  1(5, 1798. 


DECEMBEK  DAYS. 

Ruthless  winter's  rude  career 
Comes  to  close  tlie  parting  year; 
Fleecy  Hakes  of  snow  descend. 
Boreal  winds  the  welkin  rend. 
Reflect,  oh  man  I  and  well  remember 
That  dull  old  age  is  dark  December; 
For  soon  the  year  of  life  is  gone, 
When  hoary  hairs  like  snow  come  on. 


mrQ  ffrenHss, 


Bom  in  1779,  the  son  of  Rev.  Caleb  Prentiss  an<l  Paniella  (Mellen)  Prentiss,  of  Reading. 
Mass.  He  marrie<l  Marj',  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Hart,  of  Reading,  and  came  to  Paris,  Me., 
quite  early,  though  not  reckoned  by  the  toMTi  historian  as  iunong  the  first  settlers.  He 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  early  local  im|H'rs.  and  a  forcible  writer.  He  occasion- 
ally  wrote  poetry,  which  evidently  was  a  strong  family  trait.  He  died  In  Paris,  in  1M3. 
We  give  an  extract  from  one  of  his  i»oemrt,  whicli  appeared  in  the  firet  issue  of  the  Ox- 
ford Observer. 


POWER  OF  THE  PRESS. 

The  Press,  with  a  majesty  boundless  as  sea. 

And  a  voice  loud  as  thunder,  bids  Oxford  be  free; 

With  a  stride  from  the  ocean  she  measures  the  plain, 

And  swears  on  the  mountains  of  Oxford  she'll  reign. 

She  seeks  a  retreat  in  the  land  of  the  brave ; 

She  shrinks  at  the  tyrant,  and  weei)s  o'er  the  slave. 

The  Land  of  the  Hills  to  the  brave  is  a  home. 

For  the  hills  of  the  Swiss  to  their  foes  are  a  tomb. 

Fair  daughter  of  heaven,  O  virtue,  inspire 

The  soul  of  the  Press  with  thine  own  sacred  fire! 

If  on  the  escutcheon  of  Oxford  remain 

A  vice  or  a  crime  to  encrimson  her  name, 

The  foul  crimson  blot  in  oblivion  wipe,  • 

By  the  flash  of  thy  frown  or  the  lash  of  thy  type. 

E^en  hallowed  on  earth;  O  Justice,  preside 

O^er  the  fate  of  our  counsels,  our  destinies  guide, 
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Hang  high  o'er  our  homes  thy  bright  balance  in  Heaven, 

Aid  by  thy  red  bolt  be  iniquity  riven. 

O  palsy  the  hand  by  extortion  corroded, 

Doom  peaceless  tlie  soul  by  its  infamy  jjoaded; 

If  guilt  with  her  train  of  dark  vassals  arrayed. 

The  quiet  dominions  i»f  Oxford  inva<le. 

The  Press  thy  artillery,  the  type  bo  thy  bow. 

To  lay  the  base  miscreant  lifeless  and  low. 

His  corse  be  the  carrion  where  ravens  shall  feed, 

His  bones  bleach  the  turf  on  which  tramples  the  steed. 

But  when  the  oppressed  in  their  anguish  shall  cry, 

Their  cheek  pale  with  sorrow,  grief-smitten  their  eye, 

Then  deal  oul  thy  mercy,  the  victim  opprest. 

From  the  gripe  of  the  ruthless  extortioner  wrest. 

The  Press  be  thine  angel,  our  faults  to  record. 

Our  vices  to  punish,  our  virtues  rewanl ; 

Our  morals  to  chasten,  our  follies  expose, 

To  gladden  the  bosom  though  pregnant  with  woes, 

Our  minds  to  enlighten,  our  wand' rings  coiTect, 

To.rescue  our  youth  who  in  vices  are  wrecked. 

Our  tastes  to  improve  and  our  manners  refine. 

And  point  the  bold  sinner  to  piety's  shrine. 

A  light  to  the  blind,  to  the  darkling  a  guide; 

A  bride  to  the  groom,  and  a  groom  to  the  bride. 

A  home  to  the  stranger,  a  guest  to  the  host, 

Who  brings  him  glad  tidings  of  a  heritage  lost. 

A  pillar  of  fire  to  enlighten  our  way, 

A  mirror,  the  scenery  of  life  to  display. 

The  yeomanry  chart  which  shall  point  out  the  soil 

Whose  bounties  shall  gladden  the  culturer's  toil. 

An  age  that  shall  ken  the  rich  secrets  of  earth. 

And  drag  them  reluctant  to  being  and  birth. 


^ehshr. 


At  the  age  of  twenty,  Daniel  Webster,— (l)om  in  Salisbury,  N.  H.,  Jan.  18th,  1782,,- 
was  teaching  school  at  Fryeburg,  in  this  iStnte,  at  the  magnificent  salary  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  per  annum,  he  also  did  the  WTiting  of  deeds  for  James  Osgood, 
Ksq.,  at  the  rate  of  two  shillings  and  three  pene«  for  each  dee<l.  "While  teaching  here  he 
also  delivered  a  Fourth  of  Ju5'  oration  in  the  old  Fryeburg  cliurch,  and  *'8o  profound 
WHS  the  impression  which  this  oration  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  tliat  the 
Rentinieut«  enunciated  were  remembered  and  repeated  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  fifty 
years.  (See  letter  of  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Hill  in  Webster's  Private  Correspondence.)  "So 
remarkable  a  production ''  says  Mr.  C.  W.  Lewis  in  his  preface  to  the  Fryeburg  Webster 
Memorial,  "was  the  oration  reganled  at  tlie  time  by  thcwe  who  heard  it,  Uiat  one  enthu- 
siastic farmer  ventured  the  bold  remark  that  Daniid  udght  some  day  even  attain  the 
lofty  position  of  Governor  of  Xeu-  Hamjfshire:*"  Through  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  A.  F. 
and  C.  W.  Lewis,  we  subjoin  a  fragmentary  poem  written  bv'  Webster  at  Fryeburg,  Feb. 
38th,  1802,  addressed  to  Habljah  w.  Fuller,  and  one  on  Washington,  written  by  him 
while  a  senior  in  college. 
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MEMORY. 

Once  more  to  prattle  on  her  darling  theme, 
Once  more  to  wake  the  soft,  mellifluous  stream 
That  brings  us  all  our  blessings  as  it  flows, 
Whose  currents  friendship's  golden  ore  disclose, 

The  muse  essays  her  little  skill; 
And  though  her  lightsome  lay 
No  master's  hand  display, 
Though  loose  her  lyre  and  wild  her  song. 
Though  seraph  lire  tip  not  her  tongue, 

The  f riend^oh,  such  a  friend  I^will  hear  her  still. 
O  Memory !  thou  Protean  friend  and  foe^ 
Parent  of  half  our  joy  and  half  our  woe, 
Thou  dost  the  rapture  which  I  feel,  impart. 
And  thou  the  gi'iefs  that  press  around  my  heart. 

Thine  is  a  motley  train : 
Despondence  there  is  seen, 
And  Sorrow,  pale-faced  queen; 
And  Gladness  there,  with  merry  face, 
That  ne'er  did  wear  a  sad  grimace; 

And  buxom  Pleasure  sporting  o'er  the  plain. 

Next  moment,  lo!  appears 
Some  plenteous  cause  of  tears — 
Some  pleasure  fled  (for  pleasure  flies). 
Or  Simonds  sped  beyond  the  skies — 
And  memory  canc^els  all  the  good  she  grants* — 


WASHINGTON. 

Ah  I  Washington,  thou  once  didst  guide  the  helm 

And  point  each  danger  to  our  infant  realm; 

Didst  show  the  gulf  where  factious  tempests  sweep. 

And  the  big  thunders  frolic  o'er  the  deep; 

Through  the  red  wave  didst  load  our  bark,  nor  stood. 

Like  ancient  Moses,  the  other  side  the  flood. 

But  thou  art  gone, — yes,  gone,  and  we  deplore 

The  man,  the  Washington,  we  knew  before. 

But,  when  thy  spirit  mount<;d  to  the  sky, 

And  scarce  beneath  thee  left  a  tearless  eye. 

Tell  what  Elisha  then  thy  mantle  caught. 

Warmed  with  thy  virtue,  with  thy  wisdom  fraught. 

*Here  Mr.  Webster  addB,— "But  if  I  poetize  farther  upon  Memory,  I  shAll  not  bar* 
room  to  tell  you  half  that  I  wish,  so  sweet  Miss  Muse,  we  will  dismiss  you. 
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Say,  was  it  Adams?  was  it  he  who  bare 

His  country's  toils,  nor  knew  a  separate  care. 

Whose  bosom  heaved  indignant  as  he  saw 

Columbia  groan  beneath  oi)pre88ion'8  law, 

Who  stood  and  spumed  corruption  at  his  feet. 

Firm  as  **the  rock  on  which  the  storm  shall  beat?" 

Or  was  it  he  whose  votaries  now  disclaim 

Thy  godlike  deeds  and  sully  all  thy  fame? 

Spirit  of  Washington,  oh  I  grant  reply, 

And  let  thy  country  know  thee  from  the  sky. 

Break  through  the  clouds,  and  be  thine  accents  heard. 

Accents  that  oft  'mid  war's  rude  onset  cheered. 

Thy  voice  #hall  hush  again  our  mad  alarms, 

Lull  monster  faction  with  thy  potent  charms. 

And  grant  to  whosoe'er  ascends  thy  seat, 

Worth  half  like  thine,  and  virtues  half  as  great. 


^ttlmm  §HrfleU  gewnll 


"No  name/'  says  Mr.  WUHb,  "wa*  more  houored  at  the  har  aixl  in  the  courts  of  Ma«- 
sachunettB  and  Maine  for  more  than  a  century  than  that  of  Sewali.*'  The  subject  of 
OUT  sketch  was  bom  in  Yorlc,  Dec.  18, 1782.  and  entered  Harvard  in  1799,  where  he  was  a 
claMmate  of  Kev.  Dr.  Payson  of  Portland.  After  ailmission  to  the  bar,  he  opened  an 
office  In  Portland,  was  a«lmitte«l  K)  the  Supreme  Court  in  Ciunberland  County,  and  soon 
became  a  partner  with  Chief  Ju.stice  Mellen.  On  tlie  2«th  of  Nov.,  181C,  he  married  Bet- 
sy Cross  of  Portlan<l,  and  at  her  death  three  years  later,  removed  to  Kennebunk.  In 
18M,  he  retame<i  to  Portland  and  took  charge  of  the  eiiitorial  department  of  the  Adver- 
tiser, which  he  cmtiuued  to  conduct  several  vears,  adding  in  the  meanthne  a  semi- 
weekly  edition.  In  1837  he  returned  to  Kennebunk,  re-marrie<l,  and  died  in  that  place 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1860.  In  cf>nnectlon  with  Judge  Bourne,  Mr.  Sewall  prepared  the 
"Register  of  Maine"  for  1820.  He  was  a  ripe  scholar,  of  cultivated  taste  and  fine  thought, 
and  devoted  much  time  to  poetry  and  prose  composition. 


THE  GAMESTER'S  VERDICT. 

Won  against  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Judges  by  tampering  with  the  Jury. 

We  cut  and  shuffled,  stirred  our  stumps. 
But  zounds !  they  put  us  to  our  trumpH. 
They  held  court  cards,  led  stiit  heside; 
With  all /our  honors  on  their  side; 
They  played  the  de,uce!  but  we,  more  brave, 
Finished  on  hearts^  and  played  the  knave. 
We  better  knew  the  pack  to  fix. 
And  won  the  game  at  last  by  tricksl 
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Wimn  ^reemnn. 


TbiB  digtinguinheil  |>hilaiitliroi>iHt  w»s  Intrii  at  roiilaiul,  July  3«1, 1783,  and  died  at  Cher- 
ryfleld,  F«»l>.  20,1870.  :U  Hit*  riiM'  ane  of  <m\.  He  pi:uhiat«^l  at  Harvard  College  in  1804, 
having  written  oonHiderable  for  the  linntun  PaUoiliunt  ami  other  iniblications,  proTious 
to  that  «late.  Mr.  Sayuanl.  iilitor  of  the  lUnit/or  Whiij,  regarded  Mr.  F.  a^  tne  most 
versatile  writer  then  iii  the  State,  and  many  (»f  liis  l»t^st  Verses  were  written  under  fiom 
de  jifumrti.  On  the  4th  <if  .hily,  ls«ix.  whih*  a  resi«l»-nt  <»f  I*ort land,  he  delivered  an  ora- 
tion in  the  old  W(MMli«n  First  raViNh  nieetinjr-honse,  h\  invitation  of  the  town  nuthoritiee. 
Mr.  Freeman  Weanie  a  well-read  l:iwyer,  jnul  wna  als**  very  Kiuvessful  as  a  leetnrer  and 
peace-maker.  It  is  said  that  he  s«•nl"etime^  kimmU  days  in  efforts  to  obtain  waceful  set- 
tlements between  parties  who  a|>|ilied  to  him  t<»  |»roseeute  <»r  defend  their  claims  before 
the  courts.  He  formerly  owned  the  very  large  tract  of  land  now  composing  the  towns 
of  Steuben.  Mill  bridge,  Harrington,  and  a  jiart  of  (.'herryfleld.  And  yet  wltli  all  these 
opportunities  to  accumulate  wealth  he  left  com|>aratively  a  small  estate.  The  great  ob- 
ject of  his  life  seems  to  have  lK>en  to  l>enetlt  his  fellow-men,  and  for  this  he  hM  the  re- 
spect and  esteem  of  all  in  his  region.  We  regret  that  our  space  will  not  allow  the  use 
ox  more  than  one  of  his  immmus.  lie  was  a  voluminous  write|^n  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects, and  retained  his  faculties  until  the  last. 


UNITED  STATES  FLAG. 

AX    EXTRACT. 

At  a  Sabbath  School  exhibition  at  Cherry  field,  in  1863,  the  United  States  flag  wm 
stretched  over  the  stage.  In  tlie  course  of  the  evening  the  reflection  of  this  flag  was 
plainly  discovered  in  the  sky,  surrounded  with  stars, — one  of  uncommon  brightnen 
shining  near  and  below  it.  At  the  suggestion  of  a  lady,  Mr.  Freeman  wrote  the  follow- 
ing lines: 

Oh  I  see  aini<l  the  stars  of  night, 
That  pi(;ture(l  iUx^,  like  Freedom's  own, 

It  streams  from  its  Cerulean  height, 
Where  Haj^  before  was  never  known. 

It  is  the  Hag  our  Fathers  wrought, 
Behold  its  matchless  stripes  and  stars! 

Beneath  its  spangled  fohls  they  fought. 
And  victory  won  in  Freedom's  wars. 

Flag  of  the  noble  free  and  brave, 

We  joy  to  see  it  streaming  tliere, 
No  other  flag  deserves  to  wave 

So  high  in  fields  of  light  and  air. 

Oh!  who  so  nenr  tho  vaulted  sky 

Could  thus  our  haUowM  banner  raise. 
To  draw  ah>ft  the  rapturM  eye, 

An«l  fill  tlu'  soul  with  joy  an«l  praise. 

Outborne  from  Heav*n*s  eternal  home, 
Our  Fathers  must  its  folds  have  spread. 

To  greet  and  honor  as  they  come 
The  spirits  of  the  martyred  dead. 
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Who  round  it  rallied  to  defend 
The  cause  of  free<loni  and  of  rijjht. 

Nor  feared  to  meet  life's  sudden  end 
Upon  the  bloody  field  t)f  tip^ht. 


Oh  I  see  the  lla^,  which  i^  unfurled 
Above  that  bright  and  leading  star, 

It  is  the  Banner  of  the  World, 
Unrivaird  both  in  peace  and  war. 

Where'er  it  lh)atH  on  lan<l  or  sea 
Or  blazons  in  the  upper  sky, 

It  is  the  glory  of  the  Free; 
The  hope  on  which  th*  enslaved  rely. 

Oh  I  never  may  this  spangle<l  sheet 
Be  stainM  by  failure  or  disgrace, 

But  when  it  shall  its  work  comjdete 
Of  blessing  nil  the  human  race. 

Among  the  stars  it  nhoHld  be  i)laced. 
Where  men  and  angels  can  behold. 

That  on  its  folds  there  may  be  traced. 
The  i)roofs  of  glory,  which  they  hold. 

Our  Fathers  an<l  their  sons,  as  brave, 
AVlio  now  '*from  all  their  labors  rest. 

And  wh<)  their  lives  so  nobly  gave 
To  make  our  Country  free  and  blest; 


Will  then  with  wonder  juhI  tlelight, 
"The  Stars  and  Stripes,"  exalted  see 

And  in  this  lovM  and  welccmie  sight 
Review  the  worth  of  liberty. 

And  if  to  all  the  Joys  of  Hcav'n, 
These  8ainte<l  Patnots  there  possess, 

Another  blessing  can  be  giv'n, 
Thin  sight  will  a<ld  the  charm  to  bless. 

Float  on  I  float  on!  thou  i)eerless  Flag! 

The  race  of  freedom  must  be  run, 
No  loyal  step  shall  ever  lag 

Until  its  last,  best  prize  is  won. 


»f 
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Wmm  MJlt^n, 


Willlaiii  Allen,  I).  D.,  the  third  President  of  Bowdiiin  College  ami  author  of  the  flrat 
"Biographical  I  Met  Irtuary"  in  the  Unlteil  States,  wa«  lK»ni  in  Pittsfleld,  Mam.,  Jan.  2d, 
17S4.  HiH  father,  Thomas  Allen,  wi»>»  the  first  settled  minister  in  that  town,  and  a  man 
of  sterling;  worth  and  note  In  his  day.  William  ((radunted  at  Cambridge  in  the  celebrat- 
ed class  of  1802.  He  was  |)nK't«»r  in  Harvard  College  for  six  years,  and  his  duties  durins 
that  perio<l  being  light,  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  preparation  of  his  celebrated 
Dictionary,  which  he  brought  out  in  1WK».  He  was  inaugurated  President  of  Bowdoin 
College  at  Brunswick  in  May,  1820.  Among  his  other  luibllcMions,  we  may  mention  "A 
C-ollection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns,"  manv  of  which  were  original;  a  work  called  "Junius 
Unmasked,"  ascribing  the  authorship  of  tlume  famous  letters  to  Tjord  George  Sackville; 
and  in  186G  a  ixiem  entitled  "Wunnisstw."    Dr.  Allen  die<l  July  16, 18G8. 


EXTRAf  T  FROM  '*THE  VALE  OF  nOOSATUNNUK." 

Dear  Vale,  to  vie  with  tliiiie  wliat  strains  shall  dare? 

Did  ever  war})ler  half  so  sweetly  sing. 
As  red-breast,  tilling  all  the  od'rous  air, — 

What  time  the  sun  breaks  through  the  shower  of  spring, — 
With  clear  and  hearty  notes,  that  rapture  bring. 

Tuning  the  praise  of  ITim,  whose  cov'nant  bow 
Is  stretched  in  the  eastern  sky  on  fairy  wing, 

And  with  his  joyous  strains,  that  ceaseless  flow. 
Shaming  the  thankless  hearts,  which  with  no  fervors  glow? 

Did  ever  wild-flow' r  breathe  perfume  so  sweet 

As  thine,  or  ever  bear  so  rich  a  guise? 
The  mcxlest  violet  beneath  my  feet, 

The  lowly  dandelion's  golden  dyes, 
The  moccasin  flow'r,  peerless  in  my  eyes, — 

Plucked  in  the  well-knouni  swamp  of  larch  and  brake, — 
Xow  pruned,  alas,  a  meadow  smooth  it  lies, — 

With  snow-white  lily,  gathered  in  the  lake. 
All  in  my  glowing  heart  the  purest  joys  did  wake. 

Fresh  in  my  heart  is  now  the  village  green, — 

Though  distant  far,  and  years  have  rolled  away, — 
Where  church  and  school-house  stand  in  graceful  mien, 

And  where  my  eager  childhood  held  its  play. 
O  venerable  Elm  of  proud  array. 

Whose  tow' ring  head  o'ertops  the  temple's  vane, 
And  both  point  n])ward  to  the  realms  of  day! 

Bene.ath  thee  oft  by  mocmlight  have  I  lain, 
While  thy  vast  shadowy  length  was  stretched  along  the  plain. 

.\nd  then  the  dark-blue  mountitin.  on  whose  brow. 
Like  turban  «m  the  Mo<)r-man's  swarthy  face. 

The  clouds  were  often  wreath'd  in  folds  of  snow, 
Raised  his  huge  form  o'er  all  th'  incumbent  space. 

And  seemed  the  giant  guardian  of  the  place. 
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Not  e'en  th*  Olympian  mount  on  Tempers  vale 
Frowns  so  sublime,  nor  with  such  awful  grace; — 

And  in  my  eye  e'en  Temi)e'H  charms  would  fail 
To  match  the  beauties  of  my  lovely,  native  dale. 

Pontoosuc  then  the  spot,  now  Pittstield  named, 

So  called  from  him  whose  voice  the  chapel  shook. 
Where  England's  Senate  sat^.     With  eye  inflamed 

With  indignation,  with  majestic  look. 
With  outstretched  arm,  and  tones,  whicli  terror  strook. 

He  cried, — as  liberty  his  great  heart  warms, — 
"American  were  I,  I  would  not  brook 

The  wrong;  and,  while  your  hirelings  spread  alarms. 
Never  I  never  I  never!  would  1  lay  down  my  arms!" 

These  beauties  live,  yet  all  to  me  are  dead: 

Changed  is  the  stream,  and  hill,  and  bird,  and  flower. 
For  childhooil's  wondrous  garnishment  is  fle<l. 

And  many  a  dear  associate  of  the  hour, 
Whose  love  bestowed  (m  all  the  strene  its  power, — 

A  father's  holy  face,  and  sister's  heart. 
And  brothers'  friendly  hands, — are  now  no  more. 

Th'  unpi tying  king  has  struck  them  with  his  dart; 
And  faded  is  the  bliss,  which  nature's  charms  impart. 

The  forms  of  vanish' d  joys  do  haunt  the  scene, " 

And,  hid  from  others,  glide  before  my  eye; 
Ah,  who  can  calmly  see  their  mournful  mien. 

And  gaze  upon  th'  unreal  mockery? 
Yet,  Hoosatunnuk!  turns  my  soul  to  thee,    • 

And  rooted  scenes  still  in  my  memory  cling; 
No  force  can  tear  them  thence,  while  life  may  be. 

Then  let  me  to  my  God  an  offering  bring. 
While  of  my  native  vale  with  grief  and  joy  I  sing. 


vms  Mnion. 


Author  of  the  History  of  "Thomastou,  Kocklaiul,  and  South  Thoinaston,"  ''AiuihIh  of 
Warren,**  etc.,  and  Corresponiling  Member  of  the  Mass.  HiHt.  Society,  member  of  the 
Maine  Hist.  Society,  and  other  organizationg;  wa«  Iwirn  at  Framingham.  Majt8.,  Feb.  11th, 
ITM,  and  died  at  Warren,  Me.,  Jan.  21at,  1875.  AlthouRh  thin  gentleman  was  aftlicted 
with  blindness,  he  was  n  very  voluminous  ami  pains-taking  writer,  eHjX'cially  in  prose, 
and  composed  very  grKxl  verse.  His  father  whh  a  soldier  in  the  War  (»f  tlie  Revolution. 
and  gave  his  life  for  the  cause  of  Lilierly.  At  the  ace  of  nineteen,  Cyrus  l>egan  his  ca- 
reer as  a  school-master  at  Southboro,  and  afterwnra  taught  at  Warren,  Me.,  where  he 
married  Mary  Lermond.  He  was  town  clerk  thirteen  successive  years,  justice  of  the 
peace  and  quorum  thirtj'-two  ye^irs,  assessor  nine  years,  Representative  to  the  Legisla- 
lare  of  Mauachasetts  five  years,  and  in  1819  a  member  of  the  Convention  which  framed 
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the  Convtitutioii  of  Maine  a«  a  »eiiMnit<'  State.  In  1848  he  receired  from  Bowdoixi  Col- 
lege the  honorary  decree  of  Master  of  Arts.  In  1845  he  met  with  the  accident  which 
renderetl  him  totally  blind.  Wliiie  bending  a  tir-«ta|»ling  with  one  hand,  and  in  the  act  of 
cutting  it  off  with  tfie  other,  a  very  j^niall  chip  struck  him  in  the  eye.  Inflammation  began, 
extended  rapidly,  and  the  nuvt  skilful  surgical  o)>enition  was  o'f  no  avail.  He  retained 
his  mental  powers  vigorously  till  the  «lay  bt-f^rv  he  iiie«l. 


SOUTH  THOMASTOX. 

Farewell,  thou  jrullant  sca-jrirt  town. 
Whore  Jonlaii  streams  so  long  have  rolled. 

And  Snt»ws,  perennial  as  thy  crown, 
Thnnijrh  all  the  year  held  sway  of  old. 

L«mg  mayst  thou,  like  iui  eastern  queen. 

Calmlv  amid  the  waters  sit. 
And  see  thy  Henls,  thoujih  never  lean. 

Wax  fatter,  richer,  at  thy  feet. 

lAmjj  may  the  Uritlj^cs  span  thy  streams: 
The  Graves  no  sexton's  lalH>r  neeii; 

Thy  Sleepers  wake  from  out  their  dreams. 
Nor  lonjrer  span*  a  single  Weed. 

Let  Thtu'ndike  dike  thy  mai>hes  in: 
The  Emerys  sct>ur  the  Kowells  up 

To  spur  thy  jH^ople  on  to  win 

In  virtue's  race  the  premium  cup; — 

Thv  Merriman  be  merrv  still: 

Brown  maiilens  sinm  Ih>  brown  no  more; 
Philbrool^  thy  bn>oks  with  factories  fill. 

Till  Watles  can't  wa<le  nor  Drakes  swim  o'er. 

Still  let  thy  Swcctlunds  sweetness  keep: 
Thy  Makers  see  to  what  they  make; 

The  Jumpers  look  before  they  leap:  ' 
The  Posts  stand  thin  without  a  stake. 

Still  may  thy  Stacki>ole>  .stand  upright: 
Each  l>ean  be  Swift  as  Erin's  was; 

Thy  Halls  and  Ncwhalls  open  quite 
To  every  frieiul  of  fivedom's  cause. 

Still  let  thy  Singers  every  sjuing 
Return  to  chant  their  sweetest*tuue. 

And  e'en  thy  Ivobbins  join  to  sing 
Thy  praise  in  each  delightful  Jtuie. 
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Nor  let  the  Perry  be  forpot, 

Deliciou8  liquor,  never  sour; 
Butlers  may  strive,  but  match  it  not 

With  all  the  wines  in  Pharaoh's  tower. 

Lonjj  mayst  thou  'mid  thy  sons  repose; 

Thy  Dyers  dye,  but  not  expire: 
Thy  Pierees  only  jderee  thy  foes; 

And  still  thy  Walls  ])e  rising  higher. 

As  c(»niing  years  pass  o'er  thy  head. 
May  future  messengers  (►f  grace. 

New  Bakers  come  with  living  bread. 
Suited  to  thy  peculiar  Case. 

With  Snows  as  bright,  and  Foggs  as  light, 
As  tluise  that  blessed  thy  church  of  yore. 

And  no  new  schisms  ever  blight 
Thy  peace  and  Christian  kindness,  more. 


TiiK  ta1^{atixes'  victims.* 

The  Winds  that  through  the  vernal  bowers 

Or  Autumn's  leafless  branches  m<»an, 
Passed,  sighing,  o'er  their  place  of  rest, 

To  all  surviving  friends  unknown. 

The  tears  which  fond  affection  poured, 

Or  love  in  secret  sadness  shed. 
Bedewed  indeed  a  <listant  sward. 

But  fell  not  on  their  lonely  bed. 

No  column  proud,  no  humble  stone. 

To  mark  the  spot,  was  reared  for  them; 
The  evening  thrush  and  beating  surge 

Performed  their  only  requiem. 

But  oft,  I  ween,  the  maiden  fair. 

Who  walks  with  pensive  step  at  eve, 
By  some  mysterious  influence  held, 

She'll  i)ause  upon  the  spot  to  grieve. 

Watch  on  from  Jige  to  age,  ye  stars  I 
Ajid  beat,  thou  surge,  with  ceaseless  moan! 

Sing  on,  sweet  thrush,  and  maiden  weep, 
Where  rest  the  brave  to  all  unknown  I 

•The  gftllAnt  Capt.  Joeiah  Wioslow  and  his  little  band  who  perished  on  the  90th  of 
Afiril,  ITM,  May  Uth,  (new  Htyle)  at  Gondola  Inland. 
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mil  Miirnes. 


Miss  Banic0  was  the  eldest  datightor  of  Rev.  Thomas  Barnes,  aud  was  bom  in  Jaffrey, 
N.  H.,  A.  I>.  1780.  She  not  only  dellghtixl  in  remlinc  and  study,  but  the  retentive  facm- 
tiee  of  her  mind  were  such  tliat  she  retained  no  oniinary  share  of  what  she  read.  Her 
father  removjKl  to  Poland,  this  State,  in  17D9.  During  the  last  three  years  of  her  life, 
Miss  Barnes  wrot<^  many  letters,  ilissertations  and  pieces  of  poetry,  on  religious  sub- 
jects, some  of  which  were  collected  and  published  at  Portland, (the  Argus  office.)  in  a 
small  volume,  soon  aft-cr  her  dt*ath,  by  thn  ur^^ent  solicitation  of  her  particular  friends. 
The  pamphlet  of  71  octavo  pages  is  entitled  "TiiK  Female  Christian."  Another  edi- 
tion of  this  work  was  publisbntl  at  Auburn,  ^f(^,  in  1813.  Miss  Barnes  die<l  of  consump- 
tion, at  Poland,  Me.,  August  29. 1809,  in  the  2:)th  year  of  her  age.  The  last  prixluction  of 
ner  pen,  calleil  an  "  ExhorUition,"  was  tinishoii  the  day  before  her  death. 


WIXTEH  IX  MAV. 

The  following  linns  were  occasioned  by  the  sudden  change  of  the  weathor  in  May,  1803. 

Alas,  wlijit  now  can  Poets  sav, 
Of  beautiful  and  pleasant  May? 
Who  liavo  so  often  tuned  their  lays 
To  speak  its  beauties  and  its  juaise. 

The  pleasant  fiehls  are  wrapt  in  white. 

Their  verdure  veiled  from  ouiJB<rlit; 

The  woods  are  left  cpiitc  desolate. 

Whose  boujjhs  are  bendinj^  'neath  their  weight. 

No  more  we  h<^ar  the  ehirpinj^  l)irds: 
The  bleatinjJT  tloeks,  and  lowinj;  herds 
Are  now  no  more  in  i)astures  sern. 
Nor  slicphenls  daneing  (ni  the  green. 

Such  is  tlie  song  wo  hear  to-day. 
Upon  tlio  ninth  of  xdoasant  May; 
Hut  when  tliose  prospects  disai)pear, 
A  better  song  we  hoi)e  to  liear. 

Thus  happy  wliilst  we  glide  along, 
Heedless  of  sorrow's  wint'ry  storm, 
Then  comes  misfortune's  chilling  fnist, 
The  buds  of  joy  and  hope  to  blast. 

But  though  our  i)leasures  are  cut  down 
I'y  <lisapi)ointinent*s  cruel  frown, 
Yet  let  us  hope  they'll  bloom  again. 
And  flourish  like  the  flowers  of  spring. 

When  lowing  herds  and  Ideating  flocks, 
And  lambs  tluit  gamlxd  on  the  rocks, 
Once  more  with  shepherds  there  are  seen, 
And  lassies  dancing  on  the  green. 
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W^tmr  (Badditrd, 


Henry  Goddard,  sou  of  Uon.  John  Qoddanl,  a  ilistingulshetl  New  llarapshire  stateflman, 
rss  born  In  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Nov.  23d,  1785,  and  died  in  Portland,  Dec  8th,  1871.  Of 
his  poem.  **  Earth*R  FMiial  Deatiny '*  published  in  pamphlet  form  in  1866,  Hon.  John  Neal 
writcNi:  *'The  poem  of  itnelf  would  make  it«  way,  at  any  time  and  In  any  a)i;e,by  its  own 
momentum,  though  far  from  being  heavy;  an<lby  the  simplicity  and  strength  which  char- 
aeterize  it.  Mr.  Goddard  was  also  an  occasional  writer  of  prose,  upon  suDjects  of  public 
interest.  

A  LOVEirS  POEM. 

EUtring  been  requested  by  an  adult  grandson  to  make  the  two  quoted  stanzas  the  nucle- 
os  of  a  more  extended  description,  I  liavo  doue  so  In  the  six  airoompanying  verses. 

"The  maid  I  love  has  Wolet  eyes. 

Xni\  rose-leaf  lips  of  red — 
She  wears  the  moonshine  round  her  neck, 

The  sunshine  round  her  liead." 

Her  cheeks  comhine  the  morning  glow, 

With  evening's  rosy  hue — 
Her  forehead  speaks  of  Alpine  heights, 

Whose  mantle  is  the  snow. 

Complexion,  nose,  an<l  ear,  and  brow, 

Her  neck,  an<l  form,  and  hair. 
Are  such  as  fancy  may  conceive. 

But  pen  may  not  declare. 

By  one  tniit  more  will  I  describe 

The  maiden  of  my  choice — 
No  harj),  ^olian,  e'er  excelled 

The  music  of  her  voice. 

While  all  unskilled  in  toilet  lore. 

One  borrowed  term  1  '11  dare: 
A  flowery  wreath  adorns  her  brow. 

Culled  from  the  wide  parterre. 

'*And  she  is  rich  in  every  grace. 

And  poor  in  every  guile — 
And  crowned  kings  might  envy  me 

The  splendor  of  her  smile." 

But  were  there  nought  but  youth  and  grace 

To  form  my  fair  one's  dower. 
The  speed  of  time  would  soon  dispel 

Their  fascinating  power. 

Hers  is  the  grace  of  heaven-bom  truth— 
(Not  that  alone  that  fades  with  youth,) 

The  pearl  that  glows  with  purest  light, 
Wlien  darkest  frowns  affliction's  night. 
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^hnrhs  ^mhin$. 


Ber.  Cbarlefl  Jenkica  was  bom  in  Barre.  Mass.,  in  1786.  and  graduated  at  WiUiams  Col. 
lege  in  1823.  For  seTeral  yearv  he  waii  iirtcifitor  of  W'cftfield  Acfl<1f  my.  In  1820  be  was 
settled  over  the  Congregational  Church  in  Greenfield. Mass.,  where  he  remained  about 
fire  years.  On  November  9th,  1625.  he  wa^  inMalled  pastor  of  the  Third  Chorch  in  Port- 
land. After  a  faithful  ministry  of  nu>re  than  six  years,  he  died  on  llinrsday  morning, 
December  29th,  1831.  Mr.  Jenk'ins  publislud  one  f>r  t«o  vol i'me«  himself,  and  after  bis 
decease,  in  1832.  a  volume  of  hii^  (otnis  was  given  to  the  public.  They  are  ori^nal,  and 
remarkably  well  written.  Mr.  .Jenkins  is  sup|>osed  to  bo  the  author  of  the  foUowing 
beantiful  hymn. 


SATURDAY  EVENIXG. 

Sweet  to  the  soul  the  partinj;  niy 
That  usliers  placid  eveninj;  in. 

When  with  the  still  expiring  day. 
The  SabbathV  peaceful  hours  hepin; 

How  grateful  to  the  anxious  hreast, 

The  sacred  hours  of  holy  rest! 

Hushed  is  the  tumult  of  this  day. 

And  worldly  cares  and  business  cease; 
While  soft  the  vesper  breezes  play, 

To  hymn  the  glad  return  of  peace. 
O  season  blest !  O  moments  given 
To  turn  the  vagrant  thoughts  to  heaven. 

Oft  a«  this  hallowed  hour  shall  come, 
I  raise  my  thoughts  from  earthly  things. 

And  bear  them  to  my  heavenly  home, 
On  living  faith's  immortal  wings — 

Till  the  last  gleam  of  life  decay. 

In  one  eternal  Sabbath  da  v. 


N.  H.  Carter,  well  remembered  by  the  old  eitirens  of  Portland,  was  bom  at  the  "Iron 
Works,'*  Concord, y.  H..  Sept.  17, 1787,  and  died  at  Msrseilles.  France,  flan.  2^1830.  He 
had  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  earliest  teachers  of  the  poet  Lcngfellow.  Mr.  Carter 
Cradnatcd  at  Dartmouth  in  1811,  and  was  subsequently  widely  kr.o^n  as  an  instructor 
and  literary  gentleman.  Of  his  class  of  fift>-flve  at  Hanover  only  one  was  living  at  the 
publication  of  the  1880  Quinquennial— Janits  S.  Grcdwin,  M.  P.,  of  Portlard.  Mr.  Car- 
ter was  Professor  of  Lanariiages  at  Dartmouth  from  1817  to  1819;  travelled  in  Europe  and 
published  two  volumes  of  foreign  letters,  and  was  also  the  author  of  "Pains  of  Imagi- 
nation," and  other  productions  in  verse.  L4«ngfellow  attended  Mr.  Carter's  private  acbool 
in  Portland,  and  also  the  academy  in  that  place  taught  by  the  same. 

HYMN  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

In  hymns  of  praise,  eternal  God ! 

When  thy  creating  hand 
Stretched  the  blue  arch  of  heaven  abroad, 

And  meted  sea  and  land. 
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The  morning  stars  together  sung, 
And  shouts  of  joy  from  angels  rung. 

Than  Earth^s  prime  hour,  more  joyous  far 

Was  the  eventful  morn, 
When  the  bright  beam  of  Bethlehem's  star 

Announced  a  Saviour  bom  I 
Then  sweeter  strains  from  heaven  began, 

Glory  to  God — good  vfiU  to  man.'* 


«( 


Babe  of  the  manger!  can  it  be? 

Art  thou  the  Son  of  God? 
Shall  subject  nations  bow  the  knee. 

And  kings  obey  thy  nod? 
Shall  thrones  and  monarclis  prostrate  fall 
Before  the  tenant  of  a  stall? 

'Tis  He!  the  hymning  seraphs  cry, 
While  hovering,  drawn  to  earth ; 

'Tis  He!  the  shepherds*  songs  reply, 
Hail!  hail  Immanuers  birth! 

The  rod  of  peace  those  hands  shall  bear. 

That  brow  a  crown  of  glory  wear. 

'Tis  He!  the  Eastern  sages  sing. 
And  spread  their  golden  hoard ; 

•Tis  He!  the  hills  of  Sion  ring 
Hosauna  to  the  Lord ! 

The  Prince  of  long  prophetic  years 

To-day  in  Bethlehem  appears ! 

He  comes!  the  Conqueror's  march  begins; 

No  blood  his  banner  stains; 
He  comes  to  save  the  world  from  sins. 

And  break  the  captive's  chains! 
The  poor,  the  sick  and  blind  shall  bless 
The  Prince  of  Pea<je  and  Righteousness. 

Though  now  in  swaddling  clothes  he  lies, 
All  hearts  his  power  shall  own, 

When  he,  with  legions  from  the  skies. 
The  clouds  of  heaven  his  throne. 

Shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  dead. 

And  strike  a  trembling  world  with  dread. 
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^nach  ^mcoht. 


Hon.  £nr»ch  Lincoln,  the  third  Cktvenior  of  this  State,  was  the  lourth  son  of  LoTi  Lin- 
coln of  Massachusetts,  an<i  was  bom  I>ec.  28th,  1788.  at  Worcester.  Mass.  He  mw  grad- 
uated at  Cambridge  in  1807,  stodieil  law  and  pursued  the  profession  for  a  short  time  in 
Salem.  Betuminff  to  his  native  town,  he  practioe«l  there  with  considerable  reputation; 
thence  he  removed  to  Fryeburg.  this  State,  and  thence  to  Paris,  where  he  so  distinguiali- 
ed  himself  that  he  gained  an  election  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  at  last 
became  Goremor  of  this  State.  By  hii*  firm  and  manly  course,  Maine  saved  her  tiUe. 
and  but  for  him,  too,  the  title  deeds*  of  Maine — the  very* groundwork  of  her  history  ana 
safety — would  never  have  been  put  within  her  reach.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  great  lorer  of 
literature  and  literary  men,  and  wrote  poetry  hiniMrlf  of  genuine  merit.  He  died  at 
Augusta,  October  8th,  1829.  Prom  his  demrrip'tive  and  didactic  poem  of  over  two  thoua- 
and  lines,  on  the  scenerj-  of  the  Saco  valley,  and  of  rural  life  and  characters  in  Maine, 
we  make  the  following  extracts: 


COMPLAINT  OF  THE  SHADE  OF  THE  INDIAN  CHIEF. 

Ye  spoilers  of  all  which  the  red  man  possessed. 
Why  distiirl)  ye  my  sliade  in  the  peaee  of  the  prave? 

In  the  rejno"  <»f  spirits  why  troiihle  my  rest. 
And  blacken  the  fame  of  the  jj^reat  an<i  the  bnive? 

When  ye  came  o'er  the  hij;  rollinjr  waters  afar. 
We  received  yon  as  brothers  and  pave  yon  onr  food; 

Bnt  ye  bnrst  on  onr  heads  with  your  thnnders  of  war, 
Ye  plnndered  our  wipwams  and  dnink  of  our  blood. 

Ye  robbed  from  our  hunters  the  wihls  of  tlieir  game. 
With  (uir  wives  and  our  children  ye  drove  us  aw*ay; 

To  our  Chiefs  with  the  furies  of  <Uscord  ye  came, 
And  incited  our  Tribes  <m  each  other  to  prey. 

Yet  never  with  us  from  the  calumet  smoked. 

Nor  tlie  safjamite  feast  <»f  our  friendship  partook. 

Ye  white  men,  comi)lain  not  of  ills  ye  i)rovoked. 
For  our  laws  and  our  customs  we  never  ft»rsook. 

The  Indian  forjrives  not:  to  venjjeance  excited. 

He  pursues  it  o'er  rivers,  and  forests,  and  monntains; 
In  the  torture  of  foemen  his  soul  is  delip:hted, 

And  the  veins  to  his  lips  are  the  sweetest  of  fountains. 

The  fair  tresses  which  hunjr  in  our  cabins  can  tell 

How  deeply  you've  felt  for  the  wronjjs  we  have  borne; 

By  the  death-dealinjr  blows  of  Kevenj^e  as  they  fell, 
From  your  wives  and  your  children  those  tresses  were  torn. 

In  the  stillness  of  nipht,  when  all  nature  was  hushed, 

As  eaper  as  wolves  and  as  swift  as  the  deer. 
Our  heroes  in  arms  on  y(uir  villages  rushed. 

While  death  winged  the  arrow  and  crimsoned  the  spear. 
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In  the  regions  of  pleasure,  afar  to  tlie  west, 
Where  rich  are  the  fields  and  un('loude<l  the  Sun, 

Those  warriors  repose  in  the  mansions  of  rest, 

And  in  triumph  rejoice  for  the  spoils  they  have  won. 

Each  moon  f^ives  their  harvest,  e;u!h  mead  waves  with  com, 
Plenty  smiles  at  the  feast,  rosy  Health  nerves  the  frame; 

The  evergreen  Spring  decks  with  blossoms  the  lawn. 

Pish  sport  in  the  stream,  and  the  woods  teem  with  game. 

For  you,  m:iy  bad  spirits,  who  hover  around, 

Blast  your  lives  with  each  curse,  and  with  plagues  taint  the  air, 
May  famine,  disease,  and  contention  abound. 

Till  our  lands  you  restore  and  our  wrongs  you  repair. 


THE  LAWVEK. 

First  comes  the  lawyer;  'tis  an  honored  name, 
A  title  glorious  on  the  roll  of  fame. 
Too  dear  for  wealth,  which  birth  cannot  bestow, 
Or  flattery  wreath  around  a  lordling's  brow; 
A  title  from  the  fame  t)f  Science  borne. 
By  weary  vigils  earned,  by  wisdom  worn. 
Of  import  vjist,  in  wliich  the  honors  blend 
Of  honors  champion  and  of  freedom's  friend; 
Yet  Justice  fails  the  s;u;red  name  to  save 
From  profanation  of  the  fool  and  knave. 
Who,  Jackdaws  still,  the  pejurock  pomp  assume, 
And  strut  in  i)ride  with  half  a  pilfered  plume. 
Man's  vicious  nature  is  the  primal  cause, 
Wliich  called  to  being  government  and  laws, 
Rude,  simple  systems  once,  but  grown  at  last, 
As  men  and  arts  in«;reased,  confused  and  vast. 
The  shields  of  weakness,  ti'rror  of  the  strong. 
The  guards  of  right,  an<l  jiunishers  of  wrong. 
Their  aim  is  Justice,  eipiity  their  end, 
The  common  good  the  i)oint  to  which  they  tend; 
But  such  the  fault  of  language  or  of  mind. 
So  various  the  coniterns  (►f  liuni an  kind, 
Xo  code  can  circle  their  j>rodigious  range, 
Apply  to  all,  and  follow  as  they  change. 
To  break  them,  therefore,  an<l  be  still  secure. 
To  find  out  legal  ways  to  grind  the  poor. 
To  cheat  the  honest  and  the  rogue  to  aid. 
Has  grown  an  odious,  pettifogging  trade. 
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Prompt  with  demurrers,  skilful  in  abatements, 

To  circumvention  trained,  and  bold  in  statements, 

Each  villain's  hirelinjij,  used  by  every  knave, 

Of  meanest  wretches  e\»n  a  moaner  slave. 

To  rob  too  cowardly,  too  proud  to  steal. 

The  pettifopjffer  preys  on  pu])lic  weal. 

And  makes  some  Justice,  a  commissioned  fool, 

For  paltry  aims  a  secret  lej?al  tool. 

Or  deeper  cheats,  to  j^ain  liim  larp^er  fees, 

Performs  by  quibl)les,  sophistry  and  pleas. 


THE  (X)UXTIIY  JUSTICE. 

Squire  Quirk,  tlic  Justice,  to  disj>ense  the  laws, 
Sits  in  the  pride  of  p<»w'r  to  judjjfc  the  cause. 
Grave  as  an  owl  in  solemn  stjite  i)resides, 
And  as  sly  Varus  bids,  the  cause  decides: 
Vain  all  awthorities,  and  Justice  vain, 
Xot  Dexter's  self  a  siuj^le  point  could  gain: 
Cold  as  the  snows  wliich  freeze  around  the  pole. 
So  eloquence  couhl  warm  his  frijjid  soul; 
Dark  as  the  shades  of  Milton's  Stygian  night. 
His  mind  admits  no  glimmering  ray  of  light; 
Too  dull  for  reasoning  and  too  proud  for  shame, 
Xo  power  can  move  him  from  his  steadfast  aim. 

ThlB  gentleman  was  born  iu  Portland,  June  25th.  1791.  and  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  and 
moAt  influential  of  its  citizens.  Ho  was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  and  as  a  literary 
oharaoter  occupied  a  lii^^h  pi>sition  in  tlio  *'  eooii  old  «lays"  of  Neal,  liellen  and  Cutter. 
The  longest  of  his  poetical  productions,  whion  contains  many  passages  of  real  merit,  ia 
a  dramatic  poem  entitled  "  Carab^isset;  a  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts."  lie  was  also  the  author 
of  many  tales  and  sketches.  Mr.  Deering  died  Mar.  25th,  1881,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of 
hlsage. 


THE  WRECK  OF  THE  TWO  POLLIES. 

A    BALLAD. 

'Twas  a  starless  night,  with  drifting  clouds, 

And  angry  heaved  the  seas; 
Yet  a  pink-stern  craft  was  under  sail, 

Her  name  was  the  '*Two  PoUeys." 

And  she  was  built  at  Mtiunt  Desert. 

And  what  might  her  cargo  be? 
She  was  for  a  long  time  on  the  Banks, 

And  while  there  was  very  lucky. 
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But  darker  and  darker  ^rew  the  night, 

And  loud  did  ocean  roar, 
So  they  two  reefs  in  the  mainsail  took, 

And  one  reef  in  the  fore. 

The  Skipper  Bond  was  at  the  helm, 

Methinks  I  see  him  now — 
The  tobacco  juice  on  his  mouth  and  chin. 

And  the  salt  spray  on  his  brow. 

The  other  hand  was  Isaac  SmaU, 

And  only  one  eye  had  he; 
But  that  one  eye  kept  a  sharp  look-out 

For  breakers  under  the  lee. 

All  unconcerned  was  Skipper  Bond, 

For  he  was  a  seaman  bold; 
But  ll^  butt<med  his  feiimaught  higher  up, 

And,  said  lie,  **'Tis  getting  cold." 

*'  Odd*8  bloods !    I  must  the  main  brace  splice, 

So,  Isaac,  let  us  qualT — 
And  as  the  wind's  a  snorter,  mind 

And  mix  it  half  and  half." 

The  skipper  raised  it  to  his  lips. 

And  soon  the  dipper  drained, 
A  second  and  a  tliird  he  took, 

Nor  of  its  strength  complained. 

• 

**  Shake  out  the  reefs!  haul  aft  fore  sheet  I 

I  am  not  the  man  to  tiag, 
With  a  breeze  like  this,  in  tlie  *Two  Polleys* — 

So  give  her  every  rag." 

Aghast,  poor  IsiUic  heard  the  call. 

And  tremblingly  obeyed; 
For  he  knew  full  well  the  skipper  was  one 

Who  would  not  be  gainsayed. 

*'  Isaac,  my  lad,  now  go  below, 

And  speedily  turn  in; 
I  '11  call  you  when  off  Portland  Light, 

We  now  are  off  Seguin." 

The  skipper  was  aUme  on  deck — 

** Steady,  my  boys,"  he  cried; 
And  hardly  would  the  words  escape, 

When  *' Steady  'tis,"  he  replied. 
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**  A  plapfue  on  all  our  Congressmen  I 

Li/jfht-houses  so  thick  I  see — 
Odd's  bloods!  on  such  a  darksome  nij^ht 

They  bother  exceedin<rly.'' 

'T  was  a  sad  mistake;  he  saw  but  one. 

And  that  was  not  Se/ycuin; 
But  the  skipper's  brain  like  the  Light  revolved, — 

He  Imd  lost  his  reckoning. 

And  what  of  her,  the  "Two  PoUeys?" 

She  still  did  the  helm  obey; 
Though  her  gunwales  kissed  the  hissing  surge. 

And  her  deck  was  washed  with  spray. 

She  neared  the  rocks,  and  the  waves  mn  high, 
But  the  Mkipper  heard  not  their  roar; 

His  hand  was  tdutched  to  the  well-lashed  helm. 
But  his  head  was  on  the  floor. 

The  sun  shone  <nit  on  Kichmond's  Isle, 

But  what  is  that  on  the  strand? 
A  broken  mast  and  a  tiittered  sail. 

Half-buried  in  the  sand. 

And  there  were  heaps  of  old  <luntish, 

The  fruits  of  many  a  haul. 
But  nothing  was  seen  of  the  old  skipper, 

Xor  of  «me-eved  Isaac  Small. 

Three  days  had  gone  when  a  '*  homeward  bound** 

Was  entering  Casco  Bay; 
And  Hichmond's  Isle  bore  nor '-nor '-west, 

An<l  for  that  her  <'ourse  she  lay. 

Yet  scarcely  three  knots  did  she  make. 

For  it  was  a  cat's-paw  breeze, 
And  the  crew  hung  idly  nuuid  her  bows, 

Watching  the  iMM-jioises. 

But  then*  leans  one  on  the  (|uarter-rail. 

And  a  sudden  sight  he  sees, 
There  floating  past — 'tis  a  smack's  pink  stem, 

And  on  it— the  "Two  INdlevs." 
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FATHER  KALE'S*  SOLILOQUY. 

AN    EXTRACT  FllOM   CARABA88KT. 

Poor  children  of  the  forest !  thanks  to  Heaven, 

Here  you  can  rest  your  weary  limbs  at  last, 

Nor  fear  surprise.     May  all  be  calm  within — 

Calm  as  the  noble  stream  that  sweeps  around 

Your  humble  habitations.     Oh !  how  still 

And  solemn  is  the  hour.     So  lightly  falls 

The  footstep  on  this  moss,  'twould  scarce  be  heard, 

Were  it  not  strewn  with  Autumn's  dying  leaves; 

Fit  emblem  of  our  fat^!  a  moment  fair, 

And  fresh,  and  fragrant,  and  then — low  in  dust. 

Hark!  'tis  the  howling  of  the  famished  wolf, 

Snuffing  the  track  of  some  tall  antlered  moose. 

As  he  goes  down  to  bathe  him  in  the  waters; 

He  *8  ever  on  the  wakrh,  nor  tires  of  blood. 

And  so  is  man  when  left  unto  himself. 

Uncivilized,  with  passions  uncontrolled, 

Knowing  no  law  but  arbitrary  will, 

And  rendered  desperate  by  persecution. 


THE  SOLITARY. 

I  saw  him  in  his  loneliness ;  and  grace 
Attractive  shone  with  dignity  combined. 
And  in  his  matchless  features  one  might  trace 
The  march  of  thought,  the  majesty  of  mind ; 
And  Ids  was  one  that  learning  had  refined. 
And  it  was  full  of  high  imaginings. 
No  more  the  joys  of  time  and  sense  could  bind 
Him  down  to  earth ;  on  fancy's  fairy  wings 
He  loved  aloft  to  soar  and  muse  on  heavenly  things. 

True  he  had  bent  the  knee,  in  youthful  day, 
At  Folly's  shrine  admiring  crowds  jimong, 
Who  blindly  followed  where  he  led  the  way, 
For  there  was  melting  music  on  his  tongue. 
But  soon  he  found  her  gilded  trappings  hung 
Full  heavily,  her  joys  the  senses  pall. 
Ah,  then  the  retrospect  his  bosom  wrung; 
What  were  the  banquet  and  the  festival, 
What  but  the  pageants  of  an  hour,  and  idle  all. 

•Father  Rale  was  a  French  pricHt  whose  history  is  well  known  to  the  citizens  of  our 
State. 
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Wealth  had  been  his,  and  while  that  wealth  remained 
Those  who  the  world  calle<l  friends  had  Hocked  around. 
But  none  in  adverse  fortunes  he  retained 
Save  one,  and  she  now  slumbered  in  the  ffround. 
How  oft  he  linfjjered  near  her  lowly  mound ! 
And  yet  he  murmured  not  in  his  laments; 
A  few  more  santls  run  out,  and  then  his  rouml 
Like  hers  would  terminate,  to  jjet  hence 
Was  now  his  fervent  wish,  if  so  willed  Providence. 

And  yet  he  hated  not  a  thiinkless  world; 
'Twas  his  to  mourn  the  vices  of  the  age; 
To  rescue  those  in  Folly's  vortex  hurled. 
To  bind  the  broken  heart,  it*;  pains  assuage. 
For  such  he  si)read  the  ('iniseerated  page, 
For  such  how  oft  he  agonized  in  prayer! 
Urgetl  them  to  seek  that  goodly  heritage 
Which  their  loved  Master  promised  to  prepare 
For  those  who  sought  bis  feet  and  cast  their  burden  there. 


Jfiisw/i  §mce. 


The  Hon.  Joslah  Pierce  was  born  in  Baldwin,  Aug.  15, 1792,  graduated  at  Bowdoin College 
in  1818,  and  in  1821  opened  a  law  ofBce  in  Gorham.  He  was  elected  to  offices  of  town  tmat. 
and  was  representative  to  the  Legislature  in  1834-36,  State  senator  for  three  years,  and 
President  of  the  Senate.  From  1846  to  ISSC  ho  was  Judge  of  Probate  fOr  Cumberland 
CottntT.    In  early  life  the  Judge  wrote  poetry,  as  we  find  the  following  from  his  pen, 

Sabllaned  in  **The  Muse,  or  Flowers  of  Poetry,"  a  choice  collection  of  "Odes.  Po«ns, 
ongs,"  etc,  issued  by  Sam'l  W.  Cole,  author  of  the  ••  Coliunbisn  Spelling  Book/' In  1827, 
at  Cornish,  Me.  Judge  Pierce  died  June  2G,  18C6,  aged  73.  H  is  son  Joeiiui  was  Seoretaiy 
of  Legation  at  Russia,  under  Caleb  Cushing.  He  has  since  iH'en  made  a  Baron,  and  ro- 
sides  in  England. 


WHEN  FIKST  COl.UMHUS. 

When  fii*st  Columbus  o'er  the  wave 

His  vent'rous  flag  unfurled, 
And  to  tbe  breeze  his  canvas  gave. 

To  seek  the  western  world, 
One  boundless  forest  o'er  this  clime 
Its  mantling  branches  wave<l  sublime. 

No  light  of  sefence  e'er  had  beamed 

On  Nature's  Indian  child. 
Nor  Bethlehem's  cheenng  star  had  gleamed 

Across  the  desert  wild; 
No  lofty  palace  art  had  formed. 
No  cultured  field  the  vale  adorned. 
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But  lo  I  before  our  hardy  sires, 

The  ancient  forest  falls; 
Religion  lifts  her  tow'ring  spires. 

And  Learning  roars  her  walls; 
And  Genius  lights  her  vestal  fire. 
To  burn  when  nature's  orbs  expire. 

WhereVr  the  savage  chieftjiin  led 

His  wretched  tribe  along, 
Th'  enlightened  sons  of  science  tread. 

And  virtue's  daughters  throng; 
And  friendship's  pure,  celestial  ray, 
With  magic  brightness,  gilds  the  way. 

Here  Taste,  Refinement,  Art,  shall  join, 

To  bless  their  favorite  seat. 
And  Peace  and  Truth  with  smiles  divine 

Illume  the  fair  retreat;  « 

And  every  virtue  circle  here 
Till  earth  shall  end  her  proud  career. 


Seba  Smith,  the  original  "  Major  Downing/'  was  born  Sept.  4, 1792,  in  a  logbousa  pat 
up  by  bis  father  in  the  woods  of  Bucktield.  In  his  early  youth  the  family  remoyed  to 
Bridgton.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  hail  made  so  good  iise  of  his  scanty  opportunities 
for  learning  as  to  ^  employed  in  teaching  school.  He  went  to  the  new  academy  in 
Bridffton,  and  the  principal  perceiving  his  Uilents,  suggested  a  collegiate  course.  Enter- 
ing Bowdfoin  College,  he  was  highly  successful;  studied  law  in  the  city  of  Portland,  was 
acunitted  to  the  bar  and  commeiice<i  pnictice.  When  about  thirty-two  years  old,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Elizabeth  Oakes  Prince,  a  beautiful  and  uccoinplisheil  girl  of  sixteen,  who  had 
attracted  his  attention  and  won  his  he^irt  by  her  beauty  and  precocious  talent.  As  editor 
of  the  **  Eastern  Argus,"  he  niatie  It  one  of  the  most  i)opular  journals  in  tlie  State.  In 
1830  he  started  the  Portland  Daily  Courier.  Soon  after  this  he  removed  to  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  renewed  the  practice  of  his  profession.  As  a  prose  writer  he  acquired  a 
very  high  reputation,  and  also  wrote  excellent  verse.  Mr.  Smith  and  his  wife,  the  dis- 
tinguished E.  Oakes  Smith,  have  been  justly  called  the  "  Howitts  of  America."  But  Mr. 
Smith's  studies  and  meditutions  were  nor  confined  to  the  reftilms  of  story  and  song. 
All  other  labors  he  regarded  as  tritling  when  compared  with  his  "New  Elements  of  Qe- 
omctry,**  an  octavo  volume  of  two  hundred  pages — the  result  of  three  years'  work — ^pub- 
lished in  1850.    Mr.  Smith  died  July  29th,  18(38,  at  Patchogue,  Long  Island. 


THE  SNOW  STORM. 


<« ' 


In  the  year  1821,  a  Mrs.  Blake  perished  in  a  snow  storm  in  the  night  time,  while  tray- 
elllnff  over  a  spur  of  the  Green  Mountains  in  Vermont.  She  had  an  infant  with  her, 
whicn  was  found  alive  and  well  in  the  morning,  being  carefully  wrapped  in  the  mother's 
elothing." 

The  cold  wind  swept  the  mountain's  height, 

4nd  pathless  was  the  dreary  wild, 
And  *raid  the  cheerless  hours  of  night, 

A  mother  wandered  with  her  child. 
As  through  the  drifting  snow  she  pressed, 
The  babe  was  sleeping  on  her  breast. 
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And  colder  still  the  winds  did  blow, 
And  darker  hours  of  night  came  on, 

And  deei>er  grew  the  drifting  snow; 
Her  limbs  were  cliilkMl,  her  strength  was  gone. 

**Oh,  God,"  she  eried,  in  accents  wild, 

'*If  I  must  i)erish,  save  my  child  I" 

She  stripped  the  mantle  from  her  breast, 
And  bare<l  her  Ixtsom  to  the  storm. 

And  round  the  child  she  wrapjied  the  vest, 
And  smiled  to  think  her  babe  was  warm. 

With  (me  cold  kiss  one  t4»ar  she  shed. 

And  sunk  up(>n  her  snowy  bed. 

At  dawn  a  traveller  i>assed  by, 

And  saw  her  'ueath  a  sn(»wy  veil. 
The  frost  of  death  was  in  her  eye, 

Her  cheek  was  cold,  and  hard,  and  pale; 
He  moved  the  robe  from  olT  the  child, 
The  babe  looked  uj»  and  sweetly  smiled! 


THE  LITTLE  GHAVES. 

'T  was  autumn,  and  the  leaves  were  dry. 

And  rustled  on  the  ground, 
And  chilly  winds  went  whistling  by 

With  hiw  and  pensive  sound. 

As  thr(uigh  the  grave-yard's  Kuie  retreat 

By  meditation  led, 
I  walked  with  slow  and  cauticuis  feet 

Al»ove  the  sleeping  dead, — 

Three  little  graves,  ranged  side  by  side, 

My  close  attention  drew ; 
O'er  two  the  tall  grass,  bending,  sighed. 

And  tme  seemed  fresh  and  new. 

As  lingering  there  I  mused  awhile 
On  death's  long,  dreandess  sleep. 

And  morning  life's  deceitful  smile, 
A  UKUiruer  (  anu*  to  weep. 

Her  form  was  b(>wed,  but  not  with  years, 
Her  words  were  faint  and  few. 

And  on  those  little  gravi?s  her  tears 
Distilled  like  evening  dew. 
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A  prattling  boy,  some  four  years  old, 

Her  trembling  han<l  embraced, 
And  from  my  heart  the  tale  he  told 

Will  never  be  effaced. 

'*  Mamma,  now  you  must  love  me  more. 

For  little  sister's  di-ad; 
And  t'other  sister  died  l>efore. 

And  brother,  too,  you  said. 

'*  Mamma,  what'made  sweet  sister  die? 

She  Itived  me  when  we  played; 
You  tohl  nu',  if  1  would  not  cry, 

YouM  show  me  where  she's  laid." 

"'Tis  here,  my  cliild,  that  sister  lies, 

Deep  buried  in  the  ground, 
\o  light  comes  to  her  little  eyes. 

And  she  can  hear  no  sound." 

*'  Mamma,  why  can't  we  take  her  up. 

And  put  her  in  my  bed? 
I  Ml  feetl  her  from  my  little  cup, 

And  then  ahc  imnH  he  daul. 

**  For  sister '11  l)e  afraid  to  lie 

In  this  dark  gnive  to-niglit. 
And  she  '11  be  very  cohl,  and  cry 

Because  there  is  no  light." 

*'  Xo,  sister  is  not  cold,  my  child, 

For  God,  who  saw  her  die, 
As  He  looked  down  from  heaven  and  smiled, 

Called  her  ab(»ve  the  sky. 

'*  And  then  lier  spirit  quickly  lied 

To  Goii  Xa)  whom  'twas  given; 
Her  body  in  the  ground  is  dead, 

But  ttimter  lives  in  heaven." 

**  Mamma,  won't  she  be  hungry  there, 

And  want  some  l>read  to  eat? 
And  wlio  will  give  her  clothes  to  wear, 

And  keep  them  clean  and  neat? 

'*  Papa  must  go  and  carry  some, 

I'll  send  her  all  I've  got. 
And  he  must  bring  sweet  sister  home, 

Mamma,  now  must  he  not?" 
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**No,  my  dear  child,  that  cannot  be; 

But  if  you  *re  good  and  true, 
You  *11  one  day  go  to  her,  but  she 

Can  never  come  to  you. 

**  Let  little  childmi  come  to  me, 
Once  our  good  Saviour  said ; 

And  in  his  arms  she  '11  always  be, 
And  God  will  give  her  bread." 


Mm  Mtdl 


John  Neal,  Esq..  also  known  in  the  literary  world  as  '•  John  O'Cataract,'*  was  bom  in 
Portland,  Aug.  25tn,  1793,  and  dit>d  there  in  1876.  He  was  not  a  college  graduate,  bat  a 
self-educated  man,  and  through  hi»  jxTseveranoe  and  great  industry,  gained  success  in 
literary  acquirements.  In  early  manluMxl  Mr.  Neul  was  in  co-partnership  with  John 
Pierpont.  alterward  known  as  llev.  J(>hn  PieriMmt,  the  poet,  in  mercantile  pursuits,  bat 
not  meeting  with  success,  they  abamioned  tra<le,  and  chose  the  more  hazardous  one  of 
literature,  in  which,  however,  they  were  abundantly  successful.  Mr.  Xeal's  flrst  articles 
appeared  in  "  The  Portico,"  a  southern  monthly  magazine.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Niag- 
ara and  other  Poems,"  and  editor  of  "  The  Yankee,"  a  well-known  literary  sheet,  and 
other  publications. 


SHAKESPEARE'S  TOMB. 

Rash  man  I — Forbear  I 
Thou  wilt  not  surely  tread 
On  the  annointed  head 
Of  him  that  slumbereth  there  I 
Would 'st  meet  the  God  of  such  as  thou 
With  that  unstirtled  brow  1 
With  covered  head  and  covered  feet 
Where  William  Shakespeare  used  to  meet 

His  God, 
Uncovered  and  unshod. 
In  prayer! 
Thou  wilt  not  surely  venture  where 
But  sleeps  the  awful  dead. 
With  this  irreverent  air. 
And  that  alarming  tread. 
What,  ho? 
Beware ! 
The  very  dust,  below 
The  haughty  dead,  will  make 
The  walls  about  thee  shake. 
If  that  uplifted  heel, 
Shod  a«  it  is  with  steel. 
Should  fall  on  Shakespeare's  head! 


JOliy  SEAL.  41 


THE  BIJITII  OF  A  POET. 

On  a  blue  summer  ni|^htf 
VV^licn  the  stars  were  asleep, 
Like  ffems  of  tlie  deep, 
In  their  drowsy  li^ht; 
While  the  newly-mown  hay 
On  the  ^reen  earth  lay, 
And  all  that  came  near  it  went  scented  away. 

From  a  lone,  woo<ly  place 
There  lo<>ked  out  a  face, 
With  lar^e,  blue  eyes, 
Like  the  wet,  warm  skies, 
Brim  full  of  water  and  light; 
A  profusion  of  hair 
Flashing  out  in  the  air. 
And  a  forehead  alarmingly  bright! 

'T  was  the  head  of  a  poet  I    He  grew 
As  the  sweet,  strange  liowers  of  the  wilderness  grow. 
In  the  dr(>pping  t»f  natural  dew. 
Unheeded  —  alone  — 
Till  his  heart  had  bk»wn — 
As  the  sweet,  strange  liowers  of  the  wilderness  blow  I 

Till  every  thought  wore  a  changeable  strain, 
Like  flower-leaves  wet  with  the  sunset  rain; 
A  proud  and  passionate  boy  was  he. 
Like  all  the  children  of  Poesy; 
With  a  haughty  look,  and  a  haughty  tread. 
And  something  awful  about  his  head; 
W^ith  wonderful  eyes. 
Full  of  woe  and  surprise, — 

Like  the  eyes  of  them  that  see  the  dead. 
Looking  about, 
For  a  moment  or  two,  he  stood 
On  the  shore  of  the  mighty  wood; 
Then  ventured  out, 
With  a  bounding  stej)  and  a  joyful  shout, 
The  brave  sky  bending  o*er  him  I 
The  broad  sea  all  before  him ! 


CAPE  COTTAGE. 

Hurrah  for  Cape  Cottage,  hurrah  I 

Hurrah  for  a  sight  of  the  Sea  I 
Hurrah  for  the  girls  that  are  found  there ! 
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Hurrah  for  the  rocks  th:it  abound  there! 
With  perch  wei^hin^  more  than  a  pound  there! 
Hurrah  for  tlie  wind  blowing  free! 

Bend,  br(>thers,  ]»end,  witli  all  your  nii^ht! 

vStreteli  forward!  keep  her  to  it! 

Lo,  the  dark  surj^rs  flashinj;  bright ! 

Lo,  the  blue  waters  tuniblinj;  wbitr! 
Hurrah,  boys!  drive  her  tlirouj^li  it! 

Hurrah  f(»r  (.-ape  Cotta^^e,  hurrah! 

Hurrah  for  the  hedges  of  roses — 
Hurrah  for  the  trees  and  the  lloucrs. 
The  berries,  the  blossomin*;  showers. 
Sea  8eri>ents  and  i>earls, 
The  boys  an<l  tlie  f»irls, 

And  the  beaeli  where  old  ocean  reposes. 

There's  the  f'ape  of  (Jood  Hope,  and  the  hope  of  good  cape, 

To  comfort  the  man  (►f  the  Sea; 
There's  tlie  friglitfnl  "('ape  Horn,"— for  tlie  married  "Cape  Fear," 
And  that  nice  little  cape  that  belongs  to  my  dear — 
Of  a  tissue  so  thin  that  they  call  it  "Cape  ('lear,** 

The  Last  to  be  doubled  by  me. 

There's  Cape  Cod  and  Cape  Ann- 
Bless  your  soul,  what  a  span — 

Cape  Lookout  and  Hatteras  too — 
And  the  capes  of  Virginia  the  strangest  of  all — 
For  O,  how  strangely  they  rise;  and  fall. 
In  the  sweet  sejir-breeze  and  the  midnight  ball, 

That's  held  on  the  Ocean  blue — 
Oh,  say  what  you  will  of  the  Capes  of  the  Sea, 
The  capes  of  the  land  are  the  cai)es  for  me. 

Bend,  brothers,  bend!  there  lies  the  shore — 

Spring  to  it — all  together! 
Now,  where  the  tumbling  surges  roar, 
Along  the  deep  "untrampled  floor," 

We  go  like  a  dancing  feather! 

Then  hurrah  for  Cape  Cottage,  hurrah ! 

Hurrah  for  the  blossoming  trees! 
Hurrah  for  the  beautiful  women! 

Hurrah  for  the  shells  and  the  moss — 

Hurrah  for  the  chasms  to  cross! 
With  places  t-o  swim  in, 
All  tranquil  and  brimmin' — 

Hurrah  for  the  sounding  sea-breeze ! 


CHARLES  80ULE.  43 


§hnrh^  gonh. 


Rev.  CbarlesSouIe,  a  lineal  dcsceiulant  of  Gcorj;e  Soiilo,  a  Maytiower  pilf^m,  was  bom 
Aug. 29th,  1794, fitted  for  ciilloge  ai  Kx<>t«'r, and  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1821. 
Hi*  flrHt  aettleinent  waflat  Helfaj^t,  and  later  he  t-<M>k  charge  of  the  aoailemy  in  Bridflrton, 
and  wart  subsequently  pswtor  of  th(>  church  there,  lie  w:iH  afterwanls  pnncii>al  of  the 
Washington  Acaiieniy.Kast  Maeliins,  and  reniovfil  to  Norway  in  1836.  Ten  years  later  he 
moved  to  Portland  aful  ent«'reil  tlu*  xervieti  <»f  the  Maino  Missionary  Society.  He  was 
next  pastor  of  the  church  in  (iorhani,  antl  later  in  St;in<liHh.  He  then  returned  to  Port- 
hmd  where  he  die*!  May  ^(Ist,  1H<K>.  !!<•  w.'ih  a  man  of  s4;holarly  attainments,  of  flne  liter- 
ary taste,  and  a  reatiy  writer  in  lM)th  pn»*<'  and  |HK'trv.  Says  Itev.  William  Warren:  "  I 
am  forced  to  speak  aifectionatfly  of  Charles  S«)ule.  \W.  was  my  teacher;  afterwards  my 
parishioner.  He  was  a  complete  man  in  out  ward  form,  dignity  and  grace  of  nuumer,ana 
in  mental  and  moral  culture.  His  tastes  were  tine:  his  xtylo  clear  and  sententious,  his 
discriiiunatious  nice,  }ui<l  his  logic,  when  he  assumed  to  argue,  wiis  severe.  His  inquisi- 
tive mind  gave  him  a  fimdness  for  soientitie  as  well  as  literary  knowledge.  In  th«te  he 
ma<le  commendable  attainments.  \\i\  h:ul  the  mo«lesly  that  connects  itself  with  genius 
and  rare  excelltsnce.  It  will  Ix*  iusked  why  one  with  such  gifts  was  so  little  known. 
There  was  a  tendency  in  Itro.  Soule  to  slirink  from  resi)on8ibility  and  observation.  He 
did  not  like  to  come  m  confiict  with  otiiers.  He  seldom  care<i  to  measure  his  strength  by 
that  of  opponents.  His  capability  went  far  b(>yond  his  consciousness  of  it.  He  had  not 
the  tf>ughness  of  nerve  to  encounter  opi>osition.  He  retire<l  before  a  foe.  If  what  we 
call  brass  had  equalled  in  his  comiMwiticui  the  brain  power,  ho  would  have  stood  with  the 
first."  

WINTER  STARLIGHT. 

The  earth  lies  buried  in  the  depths  of  snow, 
Man  looks  around  but  does  not  venture  far, — 

The  piercinjc  winds  with  raging  fury  bh)w, 
And  fleecy  clouds  obscure  the  twinkling  star. 

But  clouds  though  thick  and  black  shall  never  mar 
Its  brightness — soon  again  the  gohlen  light, 

To  vapor  gone,  shall  strike  the  watchful  eye, 
The  pallid  whiteness  of  the  stairless  night 
Be  lost  in  crystal  spangles  numberless  and  bright. 

The  stars  are  seen — I  view  them  far  on  high, 
I  see  their  light  reflect<Ml  from  the  ground, 

And  nature's  brilliunt  robes  before  me  lie. 
I  list — but  nought  is  heard — there  is  no  sound 

\Vlien  midnight's  awful  stillness  reigns  profound  I 
But,  O,  h(>w  cohl  1    *AIid  all  that's  bright  and  fair 

1  am  not  warmed — in  vain  I  look  around, 
No  aid  is  nigh — and  O,  how  drejulfiil  are 
These  deadly  chills  I  I  sink,  I  die  in  keen  despair  I 

Still  all  thy  light  is  cold.     No  cheering  ray 

Darts  to  the  inmost  soul  to  kindle  there 
•  Devout  aspirings  for  the  glorious  day 

It  never  yet  has  seen.    O,  tell  me  where 
Is  seen  the  source  of  light  and  life.    Declare 

If  wisdom  dwells  with  thee  alone — O,  break 
The  cloud  that  hides  the  sun  I    Thy  chill  rays  are 

Like  autumn's  noon-beam  from  the  glassy  Cape, 

And  cold  like  winter  starlight  from  the  snowy  flake. 
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Hast  thou  confest  a  liand  to  form  and  roll 
The  massive  planets  round  their  suns,  and  all 

These  suns  artmnd  the  centre  of  the  whole? 
Hiist  thou  looked  down  with  humble  view,  to  call 

The  God — the  present  God — seen  in  the  small 
Contrivance  of  the  ant,  the  humming  of  the  bee? 

Done  this  and  not  adore,  but  j»rostrate  fall 
Before  a  God  wliose  work  tlu>u  canst  not  see, 
Whose  power  has  not  been  felt — a  (Jod  that  cannot  be ! 

Lc»I  what  a  glorious  st4ir  is  seen  on  high  I 
Hark  I  angels  hast^'U  down,  and  joyfid  sing — 

The  Saviimr  comes — Emmanuki/s  b<»rn!    They  cry 
*'  There's  peace  below."    The  echoing  mount^inB  ring 

Salvation  I — A  world  redeemed  should  grateful  bring 
Its  ofTerings  to  tlie  babe  that  shared  the  throne 

Before  creatit)n*8  dawn — for  time  shall  wing 
His  flight;  but  He  be  seen,  the  Lonl  alone 
And  Him  the  universal  KiN(i  ardiangels  own  I 


0izn  0aakin  ^harnton. 


Mrs.  Kllsa  G.  Thornton  whs  the  daughter  of  tht>  lion.  Daniel  Gookin.  She  was  bom 
in  North  Hampton,  N.  II.,  July  23. 1795,  and  whs  of  New  Kngland  Puritan  ancestry,  being 
a  lineal  descendant  of  the  (Jo<.>kinH  CottonH.AVinthroi>8  and  Dudleys  of  the  Massachn- 
setts  Colony.  She  wan  educated  under  her  father's  roof,  aiKi  there  acquired  her  great  love 
of  sound  literature  by  much  reading  of  the  lK>Ht  Knglixh  classicH.  In  January,  1817, she 
married  Mr.  James  H.  Thornton,  of  Saco,  Maine,  and  became  the  mother  of  eleven  chil- 
dren. In  the  niidnt  of  a  life  faithfully  devoted  to  her  family  duties,  Mrs.  Thornton  cheer- 
ed her  pathway  by  the  pleat^ant  labor  of  writing  poetry,  which  wa«  mostly  published  In 
the  "Christian  Mirror"  and  "  Southern  Literar>'  5le88enger."  Kcv.  Dr.  Asa  Cummincs. 
long  the  editor  of  the  "Christian  Mirror,"  read  her  poems  with  care, and  he  regaroea 
her  as  a  poet  second  to  but  few  women  in  America.  Her  iK)€m,  '*  The  National  Eagle  and 
William  Ladd  'The  ApoHtle  of  IVace  *  "  belong  to  a  high  place  in  the  poetic  literature 
of  our  country.  The  t»entimentH  ami  Htyle  of  lier  jKM'try  are  like  her  own  charact-er.  as 
a  woman  and  a  Christian— pure  ami  beautiful.  Mrs.  1'hornton  died  in  Scarborough, Me., 
July  27, 1854,  in  the  love  of  everv  houI  that  ever  knew  ht  r,  with  these  words  on  her  lips. 
-"  How  beaviiful  U  Henvenr 


THE  SWAN   OF  LOCH  0I(;H. 

••  A  solitary  wild  swan  may  be  seen  on  Lo<*h  Oich.  He  has  sailed  there  for  twenty  years. 
It  had  a  mate,  but  twenty  years  ago  the  master  of  a  trading  vessel  shot  the  bird.  The 
swan  has  kept  its  solitary  range,  and  has  apparently  no  desire  to  quit  its  wonted  stAtion.*' 

Beautiful  Bird  of  the  Scottish  lake, 
With  plumage  pure  as  the  white  snow-tlake. 
With  neck  of  pride  and  a  wing  of  grace. 
And  lofty  air  as  of  royal  race — 
Beautiful  Bird  I  may  you  long  abide, 
And  grace  Loch  Oich  in  your  lonely  pride. 
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Bright  was  tlie  breast  of  the  Lake  I  ween. 

Its  crystal  w^ave  and  its  sapphire  sheen. 

And  bright  its  border  of  shrub  and  tree, 

And  thistle  bloom  in  its  fragrancy. 

When  to  thy  side  thy  fair  mate  prest, 

Or  skimmed  the  loch  with  her  tintless  breast. 

But  she  is  not! — and  still  to  thee, 
Are  the  sunny  wave  and  the  shadowing  tree, 
The  mossy  brink  and  the  thistle  flower 
Dear  as  they  were  in  that  blessed  hour? 
What  is  the  spell  on  thy  pinion  thrown 
That  binds  thee  here,  fair  Bird,  alone? 

Does  the  vision  bright  of  thy  peerless  bride 
Still  skim  the  lake  and  press  thy  side? 
And  haunt  the  nook  in  the  fir-tree's  shade? 
And  press  the  moss  in  the  sunny  glade? 
And  has  earth  nothing  to  thee  so  fair 
As  the  gentle  spirit  that  lingers  there? 

Oh!  *tis  a  wondrous  wizard  spell! 
The  human  bosom  it^  face  can  tell 
The  heart  forsaken  hath  felt  like  thine, 
A  mystic  web  with  its  fibres  twine, 
Constraining  it  still  in  scenes  to  stay, 
Wlience  all  it  treasured  had  passed  away. 

Bird  of  Loch  Oich!  'tis  well,  'tis  well, 
You  yield  your  wing  to  the  viewless  spell; 
Oh  who  would  seek  with  a  stranger  eye, 
For  blooming  shores  and  a  brilliant  sky. 
And  range  the  earth  for  tlie  hopeless  art 
To  find  a  home  for  a  broken  heart! 

So  would  1  linger,  though  all  alone. 
Where  hallowed  love  its  light  has  thrown, 
And  heath  and  streamlet  and  tree  and  flower. 
Are  linked  in  thought  with  a  happy  hour; 
Home  of  my  heart,  those  scenes  should  be 
As  thy  Loch  Oich,  true  Bird,  to  thee. 


ODE. 
Sang  Rt  the  8«fiiii-centeniiial  celebration  of  Fryeburg  Acaiieiuy,  August  18, 1842. 

Where  are  thy  laurels,  Time? — they're  not 

Upon  thy  brow  to-day, 
Though  meet  we  on  this  classic  spot. 
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Tliy  summons  to  obey; 
Where  are  thy  trophies?  say — 
Since  we  thy  claims  have  not  forgot, 
Show  lis  tliy  sceptre's  sway. 

Von  mountains  stand,  as  aye,  sulilime, 

Unchanged,  and  fixed,  and  fast; 
Old  Homer's  page  is  in  its  prime — 

Glorious,  and  grand,  and  vast; 

Though  years  have  joined  the  past. 
And  on  hath  rolled  the  car  of  Time, 

Untouched,  unchanged,  they  last. 

And  all  unchanged  do  they  apjiear. 

Who  once  these  green  haunts  knew — 
Point  not  tliy  finger,  Time! — they  're  here 

With  unchanged  hearts,  and  true; 

Yet  take  the  honors  due — 
Some  brow's  deep  lines  -  some  ringlet  sere, 

Trophies,  we  yield  to  you. 

Perchance  to  memory's  humid  eye. 

The  good,  green  graves  appear — 
Aye — 'tis  their  blessedness  to  die, 

Wlio're  loved  and  treasured  here; 

With  spirit  free,  on  high, 
In  graves  kept  green  by  many  a  tear — 

'T  is  victory  thus  to  die. 

Yet  change  hath  come  by  kindliest  hands — 

Religion,  Science,  Art, 
ITave  beauteous  made  these  classic  lands — 

Have  hallowed  mind  an<l  heart; 

WluTe  twanged  old  Paugus'  dart. 
And  waved  the  plumes  of  warrior  bands — 

Scarce  has  their  memory  part. 

And  long  as  Kiasarge  shall  climb, 

And  Saco's  stream  shall  flow. 
May  Science,  Taste,  and  Truth  sublime 

Make  bright  these  vales  below; 

High  Heaven  its  grace  bestow — 
And  we  by  faith  will  ctrntjuer  time. 

And  hopes  immortal  know. 
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THE  XATIO.VAL  EAGLE  AND  WILLIAM  LADD.* 

Bird  of  my  Nation's  pride,  'mongst  the  stars  soaring, 
Millions  gaze  on  tliy  tliglit  almost  adoring, 
Freedom  liath  given  thine  eye  fire  from  her  altar, 
Thou  o'er  the  mountains  free  Hiest,  nor  dost  falter. 

In  tliy  strong  talon's  grasp  shine  tlie  red  quivers, 
Keen  as  the  lightning's  fork  that  the  oak  shivers, 
Holdest  thou  thine  olive-branch,  eagle,  as  surely? 
Guardest  thou  well  iU  leaf  always  securely? 

One  eye  hath  gazed  on  thee  in  thy  pride  soaring, 
Care  for  that  beauteous  bough  ever  imploring. 
Vigil  no  longer  that  wearied  eye  keepeth. 
Eagle,  thine  olive-bough  guard  while  he  sleepethf 

Proudly  that  eye  of  thine  gloweth  and  Hasheth, 
Long'st  thou  thy  wing  to  poise  where  the  steel  clasheth? 
Long'st  thou  thy  beak  to  dip  in  the  red  river? 
Eagle,  thine  olive-branch  grasp  it  forever! 

Yet,  should  thy  kindling  eye  haughty  foes  madden, 
Yet,  should  thy  lofty  pride  clashing  steel  gladden, 
Droop,  where  the  sleeper  lies  *neath  the  lone  willow. 
Droop,  and  thine  olive-bough  lay  on  his  pillow. 

Sleep,  saint!  the  trumpet's  blast  shall  not  alarm  thee. 
Sleep!  not  a  battle's  shock  ever  shall  harm  thee. 
Sleep!  and  the  war-cry  shall  startle  thee  never. 
Sleep,  "Child  of  God!"t  thou  art  peaceful  forever. 


■  #«%?  SJ^% 


*•  Father  Ripley,"  for  twelve  years  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Portland,  was 
bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  *i5, 1795,  and  graduat«<l  at  Brown  University  in  the  class  of 
1814.  He  was  a  brother  of  Prof.  Henry  J.  Uipley,  ami  was  called  to  Portland  in  July, 
1816.  From  that  citv  he  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Bangor, 
where  he  remained  for  Ave  years.  After  supplying  several  other  churches  for  a- short  pe- 
riod, he  removed  to  Nashville,  Teiin.,  and  then,  in  n  few  years,  came  back  to  New  England, 
and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  <lays  in  Portland,  where  among  his  old  parishioners  and 
friends  he  came  to  be  rect^iguized  by  the  atfectionate  name  uf  "leather  Ripley."  As  a  city 
missionary  he  rendered  very  acceptable  service.    He  passed  away  on  the  4th  of  May,  1876. 


•William  Ladd  was  born  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  in  1778,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1797,  followed  the  sea  as  ship-master  seven  years,  settled  in  Miiiot,  Maine,  a  large  and 
enterprising  farmer,  in  1814,  founded  the  American  Peace  Society  in  1828,  wrote  the  first 
Essay  on  a  High  Court  of  Arbitration  for  Nations  ever  written  in  America.  He  died  in 
1841.  '*He  was  a  goo<l  man  and  a  jiutt".— a  Philanthropist  of  the  very  highest  order^ 
and  was  very  properly  called  '*  The  Apostle  of  Peace."  .  .     . 

tBlessed  is  the  peacemaker,  for  he  shall  be  called  the  child  of  Go<l.    Matthew  v.  7. 
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BAPTISMAL  HYMN. 

Oil,  Tliou,  who  once  in  Jordan's  wave, 
Wast  buried  by  Thy  servant's  hand, 

Wlio  didst  the  great  example  leave, 
Look  down  and  bless  this  youthful  band. 

On  them  Thy  Holy  Spirit  pour, 
While  they  Thy  sacred  footsteps  ti'ace; 

Make  this  Uy  them  a  heavenly  hour, 
O  fill  their  hearts  with  Thy  rich  f^race. 

Buried  witli  Tliee,  may  tliey  arise 

To  live  a  life  divinely  new; 
To  serve  Thee  liere,  till  in  tlie  skies 

Thy  unveikul  presence  they  shall  view. 

O  may  each  one  of  tliem  at  last, 
Appear  before  Thy  radiant  throne, 

Tlieir  golden  crowns  before  Tliee  cast. 
And  ever  praise  the  great  Three-One. 


eorge 


Geo.  Kent,  a  son  of  Hon.  Wm.  A.  Kent,  an<l  l>rothftr  of  the  late  Ex-Gorernor  Edward 
Kent  of  Bangor,  wa«  lx»rn  at  Concord,  N.  If  ,  May  4,  1790,  and  gra«iuated  from  Dart- 
mouth College  ^1  1814.  lie  wa.4  admitted  to  practio.-*'  law  in  Boston  in  1817,  and  returning 
immediately  to  hia  native  town  he  continiieii  tlu^ro  his  profession — a  part  of  the  time 
alone,  and  a  portion  of  the  tinio  with  a  oartncr — till  1810:  eomhining  with  his  profession. 
A  greater  part  of  the  tinu*,  the  ciwhiership  of  tho  (;«)nconi  Bank.  He  was  twice  elected 
a  member  of  the  N.  H.  Legi«latun;,  and  wan  a  triistee  of  I>artmouth  College  from  1837 
tolfrM.  For  about  8ix  yoarrt  he  was  editor  ami  \y.\rt  proprietor  of  the  iV^  fL  Statesman 
and  Concord-  Refjlater.  (xoinuj  west  he  was  for  some  time  in  editorial  charge  of  the  Inr 
(liana  Stat^  Journal.  On  hm  return  K'wt  he  wjw  alwut  a  year  editor  or  the  Boston 
half y  Sun.  I^tor  ho  was  appointed  Inspector  in  the  Boston  (/ustom  House,  and  held 
that  office  some  two  or  three  years.  He  removed,  in  1854,  to  Bangor,  and  entered  into 
law  nartnersliip  with  his  brother,  the  late  Ex-Gov.  Kent.  Continuing  in  this  connection 
for  nve  or  six  years,  he  wjis.  in  Donember,  18G1.  appointe*!  by  President  Lincoln,  U.  S. 
Consul  at  Valencia,  Spain.  Returning  homo  after  four  years'  absence,  and  coming  to 
Washington  City  in  1h«9.  he  was  not  long  aft«^r  apiM>inted  to  a  clerkship  in  the  U .  S. 
Treasury  Department,  which  situation  he  heM  till  a  v«»ar  previous  to  his  death.  He  died 
at*New  Bedford,  M.tss..  Nov.  8, 1884. 


THOUGHTS  AT  THK  BASK  OF  XTAOARA  FALLS. 


'*Tho  voice  of  mmy  wiitersT*  not  tlie  sound, 
"Still,  smiir*  and  w.ivclcss.  like  the  voice  that  awed, 
In  solemn  silence,  the  proj)hetic  ear, 
Hetokeninif  the  unseen  yet  present  (iod. 
Not  in  the  earthquake  was  the  voice  sublime, 
Though  the  earth  shook  and  trembled  to  its  seat; 
Nor  in  the  whirlwind,  nor  the  lire,  was  felt 
The  hand  divine,  outstretched  o'er  the  expanse. 
Nor  thunder  gave  the  sound — save  that  which  pours 
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Its  ceaseless  rumbling  from  earth's  watery  bed; 
But  tliere  was  power — ileep,  awful,  present  power, 
Pervadinjj  mightiest  liearts — sucli  as  to  quail 
Man*8  proudest  spirit  before  Nature's  God. 
But  for  the  "  bow  of  promise,"  midway  stretched — 
Token  of  peace  between  tlie  earth  and  Heaven — 
The  waste  of  waters  mi^lit  liave  seemed  a  Hoo<l, 
Again  to  drown  a  rebel  world  in  woe. 

Upwartl  I  j^aze — and  tlirougli  tlie  liaky  mist, 

iStreteliinf;  its  drapery  o'er  the  ^iant  brow, 

That  lieaves,  at  point  sublime,  its  awful  front, 

I  note  the  mighty  elemental  forei*, 

Whieh  needs  but  word  divine  to  whelm  a  world; 

And,  lost  in  wonder,  lose  myself  in  Him,     * 

Whose  power  no  less  can  stay  the  mighty  miiss, 

And  "hold  it  in  the  hollow  of  hisjiand/' 

And  say,  and  be  obeyed,  *'  Proud  waves  be  still!" 

Freedom  is  imaged  here  in  Nature's  glass, 

*'Lord  of  the  lion  heart  and  eagle  eye;" 

These  cliffs  bespeak  its  mountain  home — these  waves 

Murmur  of  largest  liberty  to  man. 

Eternity  is  boded  to  my  view 

By  this  outpouring  from  the  groaning  earth — 

This  ceaseless  war  of  elements,  and  rush 

Of  Nature's  fountains  from  "deep  unto  deep." 

The  arch  above,*  from  my  hist  parting  glance, 

Seemed  to  the  wondering  gaze  of  raptured  sight, 

Like  the  i)eriphery  of  Nature's  wheel. 

Revolving  in  mid-heaven's  enlarged  ex)>anse; 

Still  to  roll  (m  when  the  last  man  shall  take 

His  farewell  of  a  world  enwrapt  in  flame. 


^eheminh  ffeavehnd, 

Nehemiah  Cleavelftiid,  LL.  !>.,  of  the  chw»  of  1813,  Howdoiij  CoUoge,  was  bom  in  Tope- 
Held,  Mass.,  ill  17tK>,  ami  (lied  at  \Vest|M>rt,  April  17.  1877.  He  enterwl  college  at  the 
early  age  of  Ihirteen.  and  alt«r  pradimiii.n.  tjniplit  Hchool  in  several  towns  of  nis  native 
State, and  at  tlie  (iorhani  Aoailtniy  in  tliis  Siat«'.  In  1816 and  1817  he  had  charge  of  the 
Preble  Street  Scliool  in  Portlniui.  In  1821  lie  8titl*»<i  in  Hyfleld,  Mam.,  where  he  remain- 
ed nineteen  years  h»  the  preceptor  of  Duinnier  Academy.  In  1830  he  resigned  his  post, 
and  became  profesHCjr  <»f  ancient  languages  in  Philijis  Aoaiieniy,  Exeter,  N.  H.  Frof. 
Cleareland  twice  vlrtittMi  EiiroiH*.  He  wnf«  the  author  of  Heveral  valuable  memoirs,  and 
wrote  five  volumes,  deHcriptivc  and  liistorlcal,  in  rcganl  to  (ireeuwood  Cemetery;  also 
•*The  Flowers  Perw^nilicd,    a  tran»Oation  from  the  French,  in  two  volumes. 

•Not,  of  course,  the  rainbow— but  tliat  jMjculiar  curvature  of  the  descending  water,  so 
apparent,  or  so  easily  imagined,  in  tlie  American  Fall,  as  viewed  obliquely  from  a  point 
near  the  foot  of  theferry  stairway. 
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AN   AIK  CHATEAU. 

IIow  beauteous  in  the  glowing  west, 
Tliose  thousand-tinted  isles  that  Hoat; 

On  the  broad  sea  of  light  they  rest, 
Or  pass  to  lovelier  realms  remote. 

Methinks  it  were  a  bliss  to  roam 
Where  those *far  lields  in  beauty  lie; 

Methinks  there  were  a  welcome  home, 
In  the  soft  clime  of  yonder  sky. 

On  some  bright,  sunny  cloud  I*d  build 
My  palace,  in  the  verge  of  heaven ; 

On  mar})le  fix  it  firm,  and  gild 
Its  cornices  with  gold  of  even. 

From  amethystine  beds  IM  draw 
My  blo(;ks  to  sha]>e  its  swelling  dome; 

Here  should  you  trace  the  old  Doric  law, 
There  the  Corinthian  grace  of  Rome. 

Its  avenues  of  enchanting  sweei>. 

Broad  oaks  and  towering  elms  should  stancl  * 
Blue  lakes  in  placid  stillness  sleep, 

And  currents  roll  o'er  silver  sand. 

Perchance,  to  animate  the  scene. 
Beyond  the  reach  of  art  aiul  gold, 

Some  spirit,  whose  seraphic  mien 
Should  wear  no  trace  of  earthly  mould — 

Crowning  each  hope,  might  cheer  my  eyes 
With  beauty,  and  with  love  my  heart, 

And  to  my  sky-hung  Panidise, 
Its  last  and  loveliest  charm  impart. 

The  day,  with  her,  more  calm,  more  bright, 

Would  flit  on  silken  wing  away, 
With  her,  the  dark  and  drowsy  night 

Seem  soft  and  cheerful  as  the  day. 

Pensive  we  'd  rove  where  scarce  a  ray 
Pierces  the  dun,  o'er-hanging  shade. 

Or,  arm  in  arm,  delighted  stray 
Tlirough  flowery  lawn  and  emerald  glade. 
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The  joys  of  liifjli.  Roul-kindliiip:  tliou^ht; 

Sweet  converse  :it  the  twilij^lit  hour; 
The  pleasures  of  a  life,  untaught 

To  pant  for  wealth  or  sij^h  for  power; — 

The  calm  (lelijjhts  of  lettered  ease; 

Or  virtuous  toil  the  i>ea<"eful  rest; — 
Who  finds  his  hliss  in  such  as  these, 

How  truly  wise,  how  deeply  blest! 

Of  joy, — on  earth,  or  in  the  skies, — 

But  one  perenni'il  sprinj^  is  found; 
Deep  in  the  soul  that  ftumtain  lies. 

And  llowers  of  Va\v\\  friiifje  it  numd. 

Ber.  Dauiel  T).  Tappnii.  h  hroiher  «>f  William  B.  Tapimii,  author  of  the  well-known 
hjnnn,  *' Tliere  Ih  au  Hour  of  lVa<vf»il  l^•^t,"  was  iMirii  in  >«owbury|M)rt,Ma88..  October 
20. 17l>8.  lit)  18  au  aluiuuu.H  of  Howil«)in  Citllc;;*;.  of  the  chusii  of  1822.  Ho  Htuaiett  the- 
^  oU>Ky  at  New  Haven.  <:oun..  and  w:is  <»ntuin<><l  us  an  evauKt'lixt  in  182G,  ami  <aitabliHhed  as 
4^  pA0t4>r  of  a  church  in  Alfre«t.  Mainf.  Among  other  churches  Dupulied  bv  him,  are  those 
of  the  Congregational  denomination  at  Hidileford.  Wiuthroji  and  Wehl,  in  this  State. 
Mr.  Tappau  is  now  residing  in  the  latter  phu'e,  still  preaching  at  times,  Iiaviug  passed 
more  than  thirty  years  in  regular  pa«*ioral  work. 

AFLl)  LANd  SYNE. 

Shouhl  by-j^one  manners  be  forjjot, 

And  never  brouj^ht  to  miH*, 
The  ways  of  true  an<l  simple  life, 

The  days  of  Auld  Lanjx  Syne? 

Those  times  that  tried  the  boldest  souls, 

When,  led  by  hand  divine. 
Our  pilgrim  sires  here  souf^ht  a  home; 

Those  days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne? 

Their  iron  grac^es, — hearts  of  oak, — 

Men  made  for  work, — not  shine, — 
They  left  their  name;  a  rich  becpiest, — 

Those  men  of  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

.Vnd  othei*H,  since,  their  strips  have  tried 

And  influence  left  benign, 
Whose  noble  deeds  will  prove  their  claim 

As  s<ms  of  Auld  Lang  S>nu». 

Long  cherish  we  their  glorious  name. 

Nor,  yet,  the  hope  resign. 
That  years  to  come  shall  emulate 

The  virtues  of  Lang  Syne. 
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LANDING  OF  THE  PILGRIMS. 

Voyaj^ers!  wlience  your  bust  remove? 

Why  approach  this  sterile  shore? 
Stranf?erl  leaving  hinds  we  love, 

Came  we  here  our  God  to  adore. 

Pilgrims  I  terrors  throng  your  way; 

Foes  beset,  on  either  hand ! 
Stranger  I  nothing  can  dismay 

Hearts  that  seek  this  barren  strand. 

Pilgrims  1  dauntless  though  ye  seem 

Few  and  feeble  yet  ye  are ; 
Stranger,  they  who  trust  in  JIhn 

Never  of  their  cause  (k'spair. 

Freedom's  banner  here  shall  wave; 

Israel's  lielper  here  be  known; 
Myriiids,  o'er  our  peaceful  gnlve. 

Laud  the  work  his  hand  hath  d(me. 


j§nach  ff,  freeman. 

Rev.  Knooh  W.  Freoinan  was  bom  in  Minot.  M«\,  I>ec.  16, 1798.  He  fitted  for  college 
at  Hebron  Academy.  In  1827  ho  was  onlaiiHMl  pastor  of  the  Haptigt  church  in  Now  Glouces- 
ter, Tho  folI(»wlng  year  he  was  inntalled  i)HSl<»r  of  the  Fir8t  Baptist  church  in  Lowell. 
Ma8s..  wlioro  ho  continued  to  labor,  Ivolovod  bv  all  who  knew  him,  until  his  8udden  and 
mv8toriou«  d<-ath,  Sept.  22,  IKVt. 


IX  THY  TEMPLE,  GHEAT  JEHOVAH. 

In  thy  Temple,  (insit  .Jehovah! 

May  our  humble  praises  risel* 
We  in  joyful  strains  adore  Thee, — 

Strains  ascending  to  the  skies; 
Witli  tlianksgiving 
To  our  Sovereign  and  our  Friend. 
• 
Thou  hast  jioured  thy  gifts  around  us, 

Witli  a  liberal,  ])ounteous  liaiid; 
With  tliy  goodness  thou  hast  erowned  us; 

Peace  and  plenty  through  the  land. 
Call  for  i)raises 
To  thy  great  and  holy  name. 


/ 
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But  how  Iii^li  our  autheiiiA  Hwolling 

Should  JiHcend  before  tliy  throno, 
That  from  thine  eternal  dwelling 

Thou  hast  sent  thy  dearest  Son, 
Here  to  suffer 
For  the  ruined  raee  of  men. 

Oh!  assist  us,  ye  hrij^ht  choirs! 

Who  surround  the  tlirone  above! 
Louder  strike  ytmr  golden  lyres! 

Louder  hymn  redeeming  love ! 
(ireat  Ke(k'emer, 
Hear  our  thankful  note's  below. 


<^trif  §rmtis8. 


Daughter  of  Caleb  Prentiss,  elsowtiero  reprcHented  in  this  Toliume,  bom  in  Paris,  Deo. 
Wth,  1798,  and  died  in  Bangor,  Nov.  IGth,  1836.  From  an  obituarr,  written  by  the  Hon. 
Edward  Rent,  we  learn  that  hor  lifo  was  one  of  unobtrusive  usefulness  and  conscientious 
disdiarge  of  duty.  At  the  time  of  the  <ltMlic:ition  of  Mount  Hope  Gemeterv  at  Banffor, 
she  was  deeply  iiiteresteti  in  the  object  and  tlie  occision,  and  in  a  note  to  a  friend,  enclos- 
ing the  annexed  verses,  she  says:  "  Ever  since  I  heard  of  the  arrangements  for  the  dedi- 
cation of  Mount  Hope,  I  have  imagined  myself  dcail  ami  buried  there.  I  send  you  the 
fruit  of  my  strange  im^iginings."  At  that  perioi.  and  until  a  short  time  before  her  death 
her  health  was  excellent.    T%e  stanzas  are  entitled: 


A  SPIRIT  AT  MOUNT  1I()1»K. 

1  am  no  more  a  chihl  of  earth, 
My  spirit  from  its  clay  hath  fled ; 

And  yet  I  linger  round  the  spot, 

Where  they  have  made  my  low,  last  bod. 

The  stronj^,  deep  wish  to  be  beloved, 
Has  not  departed  with  my  breath ; 

It  had  its  ori^n  in  lieaven, 
And  was  too  pure  to  yield  to  death. 

I  see  the  tears  the  numrners  shed, 
I  catch  the  murmur  of  their  sighs; 

And  through  their  long  and  weary  days, 
I  wat<;h  them  with  my  spirit  eyes. 

My  home  is  in  a  better  world 

Of  ceaseless  bloom  and  i^loudlcss  light; 
And  the  soiled  robe  1  wore  below. 

Is  changed  for  one  of  spotless  white. 
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Deck  tlieii  my  piavo  with  eartirs  frail  flowers, 
And  teacli  the  mourniiig  trees  to  bend* 

But  <h)  not  water  tlieni  witli  tears, 
IMunie  the  soul's  pinions  to  ascend. 

If  it  is  bliss  e'en  here  to  mount. 

Where  we  must  hear  the  heavy  <*hain 
Which  checks  us  in  our  hij^liest  tlij^ht. 

And  drajjfs  us  to  the  earth  again, — 

Think  of  the  soul  with  nought  \n  cU)g, 
Witli  nouglit  to  dim  its  eagle  sight ; 

Forever  drinking  in  new  joy, 
Forever  catching  some  new  light. 

If  this  dark  streani  is  beautiful. 
Which  waters  hut  an  earthly  clod, 

Think  what  must  be  that  purer  one 
Which  sparkles  from  the  thnme  of  God. 

Oh,  dry  your  tears,  no  longer  weep, 

The  gi*ave  is  not  a  gloomy  place; 
Keligion  sheds  a  radiance 

Which  every  lingering  cloud  should  chase. 


^homits  ffo(ii*iwell  jf^li^m. 

TlioniiiB  Cogswell  Upliani.LL.  I).,  who  unuhialotl  from  Dartmouth  College  In  1818,  vas 
bom  ill  17yy.  in  JVerneld,  N.  II..  whort'  his  jirjiiulfalluT,  the  liov.  Timothy  Upham,  was 
miniHtcr.  His  father,  a  ninu  of  excellent  fiualiticH  and  benetioent  influence, ^ as  a  trad- 
er at  Rochester,  N.  H.  TlumiaB  C.  ■went  directly  from  college  to  the  l>ivinity  Scbcol  at 
Andover,  and  at  the  end  of  tli»^  three  years'  eoniHe  Mas  peleeted  b>  Prof.  Stuart  to  be  bis 
assiHtant  in  the  dejiartnient  of  Hebrew.  Soon  after  this  appeared  his  translation  of 
••Julius'  Archieology,"  abridged,  which  went  throuuh  neveral  editions  in  this  country 
and  In  England.  Since  then.  Pr<»f.  I'lihani  has  ]iubn8hed  many  and  inii)ortaut  works, 
aniouK  which  is  a  series  of  po<nis  entitled  "American  C<»ttape  Life"  He  was  called  to 
the  chair  of  mental  and  moral  philopoi)h>  in  Bowdoln  College  in  Sept.,  18*24.  and  filled 
that  important  post  till  18C7.  whm  he  n-sigiied  his  professorship  and  removed  to  Kenne- 
bunk.and  soon  after  to  New  York.  He  died  in  that  city,  April,  1872j  and  his  remains 
were  Drought  to  Brunswick  and  interred  in  the  college  cemetery.  His  last  work,  pub- 
lished in  the  year  following  his  death,  was  entitled  "  liie  Absolute  Keligion." 


THE  LANDSCAPE. 

I  climbed  the  rude  hills  at  the  closing  of  day,. 

And  marked  with  delight,  ere  the  sunbeams  withdrew, 
The  landscape  below,  in  the  distance  that  lay. 

And  brightly  expanded  its  charms  to  my  view. 
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The  smoke  from  the  cottage  was  curhng  beneath, 
The  cottage  half-hid  in  the  trees  from  mine  eye; 

While  the  clouds  craught,  in  many  a  silvery  wreath, 
The  gleams  that  were  purest  and  brightest  of  dye. 

The  wild  birds  were  talking  in  leaf  and  in  nest; 

The  brook  sang  aloud  with  its  music  divine; 
And  far  in  the  vale  that  sloped  down  to  the  west 

Was  the  bleating  of  sheep  and  the  lowing  of  kine. 

'T  was  lonely  and  rugged,  the  i>lace  where  I  stood. 
But  pleasures  came  over  my  heart  in  a  throng; 

The  shout  from  the  huntsman  arose  from  the  wood, 
And  I  heard  in  the  disUmce  the  shepherd-boy's  song. 


THE  AMERICAN   FARMER. 

The  thoughtful  farmer  reads  the  Sacred  Book, 

Then,  with  the  wife  and  children  of  his  heart, 
With  mind  serene,  and  reverential  look, 

lie  humbly  kneels,  tis  is  the  Christian's  part. 
And  worships  Thee,  Our  Father,  Thee,  who  av. 

The  good  man's  hope,  the  poor  man's  only  stay; 
Who  hast  a  balm  for  sorrow's  keenest  dart, 

A  smile  for  those  to  tliee  who  humbly  pray. 
Which,  like  the  morning  sun,  drives  every  cloiul  away. 

Thou  Lord  of  heaven  above  and  earth  below, 

Our  Maker  and  our  Guide,  our  hoi)e,  our  all  I 
Be  thou  the  farmer's  friend.     In  want  and  woe. 

Teach  him  to  look  to  thee,  on  thee  to  call; 
Nor  let  his  steps  in  error's  pathway  fall. 

With  him  preserve  his  loved,  his  native  land ; 
In  innocence  and  honor  let  her  stand; 

And  centuries  yet  to  come,  oh,  hold  her  in  thy  hand! 


THE  LIVING  FOUNTAIN. 

I  hear  the  tinkling  camel's  bell 
Beneath  the  shade  of  Ebal's  mount. 

And  man  and  beast,  at  Jacob's  well. 
Bow  down  to  taste  the  sacred  fount. 

Samaria's  daughter,  too,  doth  share 
The  draught  that  earthly  thirst  can  quell; 

But  who  is  this  that  meets  her  there? 
What  voice  is  this  at  Jacob's  well? 
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"  Ho!  ask  of  me,  and  I  will  give, 
From  my  own  life,  thy  life's  supply ; 

I  am  the  fount!  drink,  drink  and  live; 
No  more  to  thirst,  no  more  to  die!*' 

Strange,  mystic  wonls,  but  words  of  Heaven ; 

And  they  who  drink  to-day,  as  then, 
To  tliem  shall  inward  life  be  j^iven; 

77(f«/r  Houh  shall  never  thirftt  afjain! 


THE  (iUEATXESS  OF  LOVE. 

Go,  count  the  sands  that  form  the  earth, 
Go,  count  the  droi)s  that  make  the  sea; 

Go,  count  the  stars  of  heavenly  birth. 
And  tell  me  what  their  number  be; 
And  thou  shalt  know  love*8  mystery. 

No  measurement  hath  yet  been  found. 
No  lines  nor  numbers,  that  can  keep 

The  sum  of  its  eternal  round. 
The  plummet  of  its  endless  deep. 
Or  heights,  to  which  its  glories  sweep. 

Yes,  measure  love,  when  thou  canst  tell 
The  lands  where  seraphs  have  not  trod. 

The  heights  of  heaven,  the  depths  of  hell. 
And  laid  thy  finite  measuring- rod 
On  the  inlinilude  of  God. 


Eld08t  Hon  of  Cliief  JuKtIcc  Melleii,  ropresentotl  in  early  pages  of  this  Tolume:  bom  in 
BUldcford,  June  19, 1799,  eraduatcMl  at  HurvanI  College  in  1818,  settled  in  Portland  in  182S; 
afterwards  removed  to  North  Yarmouth,  where  he  remained  ftve  years;  died  in  New 
York,  Sept.  6, 1841 ,  where  his  grave  is  now  unknown.  Author  of  "The  Martyr's  Tri- 
umph,*' many  odes,  lyrics,  and  a  volume  of  tales  in  prose.  Ho  was  the  intimate  of  the 
first  literary  men  in  America,  and  his  writinj;;ti  had  a  wide  circulation  and  were  univer- 
sally popular.  Mr.  Mellen's  first  articles  were  contribute<l  to  the  United  States  Literary 
Qazette,  publi8he<t  at  Cambridgo,  Mass.  He  was  deeply  and  devotedly  attached  to  his 
young  and  afloctlonate  wife,  who  died  within  three  years  after  their  marriage,  and  bis 
only  child  followe<l  her  to  the  grave  in  the  succeeding  spring.  From  this  time  bis  life 
was  clouded  with  melancholy.  Of  his  many  ixmm^h  the  tribute  to  the  courage  and  devo- 
tion of  the  early  New  England  settlers,  is  one  of  his  best. 


T^^O  HUNDRED  YEARS  A(}0. 

Make  ycmr  harji's  music  louder,  higher — 

AtkI  i>our  your  strains  along, 
And  smite  again  eaeh  quivering  wire 

In  all  the  pride  of  song. 
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Shout  like  tlie  daring  men  of  old, 

Wlu),  facing  storm  and  foe, 
On  this  blessed  soil  their  anthems  rolled 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 

From  native  shores  by  tempests  driven. 

They  sought  a  purer  sky, 
And  found  beneath  a  milder  heaven 

The  home  of  Liberty. 
An  altar  rose — and  prayers — a  ray 

Broke  <m  their  night  of  woe. 
The  harbinger  of  Freedom's  day, 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 

They  clung  around  that  symbol,  too. 

Their  refuge  and  their  all, 
And  swore  while  skies  and  waves  were  blue 

That  altar  should  not  fall. 
They  stood  upon  the  red  man's  sod, 

'Neath  heaven's  unpillared  bow. 
With  home,  a  country,  and  a  God, 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 

Oh!  'twas  a  hard,  unyielding  fate 

That  drove  them  to  the  seas, 
And  persecution  strove  with  hate 

To  darken  her  decrees. 
But  safe  above  each  coral  grave 

Each  blooming  ship  did  go; 
For  God  was  on  the  Western  wave 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 

They  knelt  them  on  the  desert  sand. 

By  waters  cold  and  rude, 
Alone  upon  the  dreary  strand 

Of  ocean  solitude. 
They  looked  upon  the  high  blue  air 

And  felt  their  spirits  glow, 
Resolved  to  live  or  perish  there. 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 

The  warrior's  red  right  arm  was  bared, 

His  eyes  flashed  deep  and  wild ; 
Was  there  a  foreign  footstep  dared 

To  seek  his  wife  and  child? 
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The  dark  chiefs  yelled  alarm  and  swore 
The  white  man's  blood  should  flow. 

And  his  hewn  bones  should  bleach  their  shore, 
Two  hundred  years  ago. 

But  lo  1  the  warrior's  eye  grew  dim, 

His  arm  was  left  alone, 
The  still  black  wild  which  sheltered  him 

No  longer  was  his  own. 
Time  fled,  and  on  the  hallowed  ground 

His  highest  pride  lies  low. 
And  the  cities  swell  where  forests  frowned, 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 

Oh  I  stiiy  not  to  recount  the  tale — 

*T  was  bloody  and  *t  is  past. 
The  firmest  cheek  may  well  grow  pale. 

To  hear  it  to  the  last. 
The  God  of  Heaven  who  prospers  us 

Could  bid  a  nation  grow. 
And  shield  us  from  the  red  man's  curse. 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 

Come,  then,  great  shades  of  glorious  men. 

From  your  still  glorious  graves. 
Look  on  your  own  proud  land  again, 

O  bravest  of  the  brave! 
We  call  you  from  each  mouldering  tomb 

And  each  blue  wave  below. 
To  bless  the  world  ye  snatched  from  doom, 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 

Then  to  your  harps — yet  louder,  higher. 

And  pour  your  strains  along. 
And  smite  agaia  each  quivering  >\'ire 

In  all  the  pride  of  song. 
Shout  like  those  God-like  men  of  old. 

Who,  daring  storm  and  foe, 
On  this  blest  soil  their  anthem  rolled. 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 


MOUNT  WASHINGTON. 

Mount  of  the  clouds,  on  whose  Olympian  height 
The  tall  rocks  brighten  in  the  ether  air. 

And  spirits  from  the  skies  come  down  at  night 
To  chant  immortal  song  to  Freedom  there ! 
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There  is  the  rock  of  other  regions,  where 
The  world  of  life  which  blooms  so  far  below 

Sweeps  a  wide  waste ;  uo  gladdening  scenes  appear, 
Save  where  with  silvery  flash  tlie  waters  flow 
Beneath  the  far  off  mountain,  distant,  calm,  and  slow. 

Thine  is  the  summit  where  the  clouds  repose, 
Or  eddying  wildly  round  thy  cliffs  are  borne ; 

Where  Tempest  mounts  his  rushing  car,  and  throws 
His  billowy  mist  amid  the  thimder's  homo ! 

Far  down  the  deep  ravine  the  whirlwinds  come, 
And  bow  the  forests  as  they  sweep  along; 

While,  roaring  deeply  from  their  rocky  womb. 
The  storms  come  forth,  and  hurrj'ing  darkly  on, 
Amid  the  echoing  peaks,  the  revelry  prolong  I 

And  when  the  tumult  of  the  air  is  fled. 
And  quenched  in  silence  is  all  tempest  flame. 

There  come  the  dim  forms  of  the  mighty  dead, 
Around  the  steep  that  bears  the  hero's  name! 

The  stars  look  down  upon  them;  and  the  same 
Pale  orb  that  glistens  o*er  his  distant  grave 

Gleams  on  the  summit  that  enshrines  his  fame. 
And  lights  tlie  cold  tear  of  the  glorious  brave. 
The  richest,  purest  tear  that  memory  ever  gave ! 

Mount  of  the  clouds !  when  winter  roimd  thoe  throws 

The  hoary  mantle  of  the  dying  year, 
Sublime  amid  thy  canopy  of  snows, 

Thy  towers  in  bright  magnificence  appear! 
*T  is  then  we  view  thee  with  a  chilling  fear. 

Till  summer  robes  thee  in  her  tints  of  blue; 
When  lol  in  softened  grandeur,  far,  yet  clear, 

Thy  battlements  stand  clothed  in  harmonious  hue, 

To  swell  as  Freedom's  home  on  man's  unclouded  view. 


Wnm 


Bom  about  1800,  and  grandson  of  Rev.  William  Walter,  D.  D.,  an  Epiaoopal  clergyman 
of  note.  William  was  litteil  for  college  at  Wiscasset  by  that  good  man  and  excellent 
teacher,  the  Ber.  Dr.  Packani.  He  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in  the  class  of  1818, 
and  soon  after  published  a  small  volume  of  poems.  "  Fanny,"  the  beautiful  production 
of  Mr.  Halleck,  was  about  this  time  claiming  popular  attention,  and  Mr.  Walter  essayed 
an  imitation  in  a  poem  which  he  called"  Sukev.^'  On  takingthe  Master's  degree  at  Bruns- 
wick, in  1821,  he  entertainer!  the  audience  with  a  poem  styleti  the  "  Dream  of  the  Sepul- 
chre. *  In  1822  he  went  into  the  Southeni  States  with  the  view  of  giving  lectures  on  po- 
etry, etc.,  having  given  up  taking  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  died  suddenly  in 
Cbarl^rton,  S.  CH,  in  the  spring  of  1823.    It  is  probable  that  Boston  was  his  native  place. 
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FA  IKY  LAND. 

Sometimes  we  wander  to  the  Fairy  Land, 
^V^lere  the  soul  dances  and  lier  wings  expand; — 
Fair  Land  I — its  turf  all  brifchtened  o'er  with  flowers, 
And  dewy  shrubbery,  and  moonliglit  bowers. 
Retreat  of  glittering  Fancy's  vagrant  powers. 

Fair  Heaven! — whore  many  colored  clouds  enfold 

Bright  islets  floating  in  the  sea  of  goM ! 

Proud  domes  and  palaces  are  sliining  there, 

With  ivory  columns,  gemmed  with  flre-stained  spar! 

There  wanton  Zepliyrs  dance  on  budding  flowers. 

And  waft  the  fragrant  leaves  in  sunny  showers; — 

By  sunny  banks,  the  silver  waters  whirl 

A  wildering  music?  o'er  their  sands  of  pearl; 

And  birds  are  singing  from  their  star-lit  bowers. 

To  lull  the  sleeping  of  the  blue-eyed  Hours! 

Light  things  are  flitting  in  this  world  of  air; 

Gay  creatures  bom  of  thought,  and  dwelling  there; 

The  Elfin  race,  who  bathe  in  dews  of  mom. 

And  climb  the  rainbow  of  the  summer  storm, — 

Floating  about,  in  thinnest  robes  of  light, 

From  meteors  caught,  that  shoot  along  the  night. 

Crowns  studdied  oVr  with  gems,  their  brows  adorn. 

Stole  from  the  eyelids  of  the  waking  mom! 

They  wave  l)right  sceptres  wrought  of  moonlight  beams, 

And  spears  of  crystal,  tinged  witli  ligktning  gleams! 

Young  naked  loves  are  sporting  on  the  main, 
Or  glide  on  clouds  aiong  the  etliereal  plain! 
Their  snowy  breasts,  floating  the  waves  among, 
Are  kissed  l)y  shapes  of  light,  and  swim  along 
In  liquid  sapphire — with  their  humid  locks 
Dropping  thick  diamonds  o'er  the  mossy  rocks! — 
The  sea-green  realm  is  all  with  emeralds  shining. 
With  rainbow  arches  o'er  the  depths  reclining! — 

And  other  skies  are  deeply  rolling  under 

With  clouds  of  trembling  flame  and  slumbering  thunder! 

And  minstrels  blow  their  horns  of  tulip  flowers! 

In  echoes  softly  from  their  air-bome  towers. 

Floats  back  the  music,  with  a  dreamy  sound, — 

A  dove-winged  presencre,  hovering  around! 

Visions  of  Joy,  in  sun-robed  garments  sporting — 

Dear  Loves,  with  gay  looks  in  green  pathways  courting!      ^ 
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Hon.  Zaydoc  Long,  who  tittod  for  cx)lle}{e  at  Hebrou  Acjuloiiiy ,  whh  born  in  Middleborongh, 
Mass.,  Jan.,  1801.  and  diod  at  Bucktleld.  Me.  Jan  31,  1873.  He  was  the  father  of  Hon. 
John  i).  Long,  Rx-Itov.  of  Ma»!«..and  identitled  with  tho  villago  of  Buckfield  from  the 
time  of  his  rerooyal  from  MasH.  to  that  [thure.  in  18(K>.  lie  ongagtMl  in  trade  at  an  early 
ase, and  continued  in  it  till  IH^iS.  whon  he  rotireil  from  active  buHinesA,  having  acquired 
a  nandaome  pro|>erty.  In  the  year  named,  he  r«'e«Mved  a  plurality  of  votes  aa  the  Whig 
candidate  for  llepresentutivo  t<>  Conjjress.and  in  1840  waM  eh<weii  a  Presidential  elector. 
He  was  a  man  of  rare  intelleetiml  ability,  a  ready  and  fluent  writer,  and  many  of  his  po- 
ems were  published  in  the  papers  of  the' day.  Ix^in^  remarkable  for  their  ease  of  versifica- 
tion, their  simple  truth  and  i>eauty,  and  for  the  tender  humanity  which  was  a  marked 
feature  of  his  chartieter. 


MV  OLD  VIOLIN. 

WliiU*  ev('iiiii;;*s  dim  folds  round  inc  j^atlier  fast, 
And  tlic  rhill  breezes  chant  a  low  moan, 

My  fancy  is  busy  uith  scenes  of  the  past, 
As  I  sit  bv  mv  fireside  alone. 

The  ^roup  that  once  cheered  me  alYectitm  recalls; 

Belovetl  ones  I  ask,  where  are  they? 
My  own  voi<re  comes  back  from  the  echoing  walls, 

And  sadly  repeats, —  Wfn'rr  arc  tlnijf 

A  sound  like  a  serenaile,  plaintive  and  sweet, 

An  almost  inaudible  strain, 
\ow  rises  and  swells  int(>  tont^s  more  complete?, 

Now  sinks  away  softly  again. 

It  seems  like  the  spirit  of  many  a  lay — 

A  voice  fnnn  the  past  that  I  hear. 
In  lingering  <'aden(!es  dying  away, 

On  memory's  faltering  ear. 

Or  the  music  of^  dreams  in  the  stillness  of  night, 

By  some  spirit  guanlian  sung; — 
*Tis  the  air  through  the  cracks,  ami  the  vibratiims  slight 

Of  my  old  rif)lin,  all  unstrung. 

How  many  a  cherished  remembrance  it  brings 

Of  dear  friends  and  pastimes  of  yore! 
A  sorrowful  touch  on  the  heart's  shattered  strings, 

That  soon  will  resjiond  never  more! 


# 


fit  xicrrth 


Bom  in  New  Durham,  N.  H..  Sept.  23. 1801;  a])[ireuticed  to  John  Mann,  in  Dover,  N.  H., 
1818;  came  to  Portland  in  1824,  and  worked  on  the  Anitm,  underThomas  Todd.  On  the  same 
month  of  his  marriace, — whieh  (x^eurred  I)e<\  1.  1H;U,  at  HinKham,  Mass.,  to  Lydia  M.  Ho- 
bart.of  Hingham,— he  started  the  "  Afjp'^  at  Auf^usta,  with  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Legislature  there.  In  is.'M  he  sold  the  "  Afje**  and  became  joint  partner 
wiil^  Holden  on  the  .^ivza-f.     lie  publinhed  the  GospeJ.  /inhner,Ht  Augusta,  in  1830;  the 
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*'  Arffus  Revived  '  at  Portland  in  1 8.^10-40:  then  publigheil  the  '*  AmxdeV*  and  the  Bast&rn 
Farmer.  March  19. 1844,  he  8tart««l  th«  Xonraij  Atlrertiarr.  In  the  fall  of  1846  he  went 
to  Boston,  and  aiudsted  in  putting  up  the  tintt  telegraph  line  there  and  became  manager 
of  the  Boston  offlee.  Keturncd  to  Portland  in  1848.  r»  manager  of  the  Portland  office,  and 
assistant  editor  of  the  '*  Daily  Umpire/'  starting  a  Job  ottiee  in  1863.  Mr.  Berry  printed 
dieet  music  earlv  in  the  fif  tieH.  In  18rK>-54i  wan  cleete<i  ( ■  rand  Secretary  of  the  Masons,which 
soon  absorbed  all  of  his  time,  and  ho  eontinuen  in  that  position  to  the  present  time,  be- 
ing one  of  the  oldest  in  the  service  in  the  country. 


THE  ANDHOSCOOGiy. 

The  "soft-flowing  Avon,"  the  ** arrowy  Rhone," 

The  Tweed,  and  the  Tagiis,  an<l  brijjht  Guadalquiver, 
And  many  besides,  have  been  widely  made  known 

By  poets,  each  praising  his  own  beloved  river. 
The  track  where  the  sovereigns  of  song  went  ahead 

Is  a  puzzling  position  to  place  a  poor  dog  in ; 
Yet  I  deem,  with  submission,  a  word  may  be  said, 

Or  sung,  in  the  praise  of  our  own  .^Vndroscoggin. 

For  rich  verdant  meadows,  and  soft,  purling  rills, 

Sweet  copses  and  glades  for  the  free  forest  rover — 
For  beautiful  villages,  cradled  by  hills, 

And  falls  so  majestic,  with  rainbows  arched  over — 
For  scenery  that  just  admiration  commands — 

For  ice,  and  for  freshets,  for  milling,  and  loggin\ 
For  rocks,  ripples,  r;ipi<ls — for  shallows,  and  sands. 

We  surely  may  boast  of  the  swift  Antlroscoggin. 

Would  you  view  Nature  clad  in  her  freshest  attire, 

Admire  her  gay  freaks  and  her  good-humore<l  sallies, 
Enjoy  the  emotions  her  works  can  ins])ire. 

See  her  strength  in  the  hills,  and  her  grace  in  the  valleys; 
Would  you  climb  the  steep  mountain,  ritle,  run,  walk,  or  swim. 

Go  ducking,  or  musquashing,  fishing,  or  froggiu'. 
Get  **gun  and  equipments"  in  sportsmanlike  trim. 

And  be  off  to  the  banks  of  the  fair  Androscoggin. 

fm'll  meet  not — which  haply  to  you  may  seem  strange — 

The  smart  city  belle,  and  the  dandy  so  tippy. 
Nor  savages,  such  as  the  wilderness  rsnige. 

And  lave  their  dark  limbs  in  the  far  Mississippi; 
Nor  those  who — the  victims  of  moral  disease — 

Haunt  bar-rooms,  swap  horses,  })lasj>lieme,  and  suck  grog  in, 
These  are  not  the  beings — 01  nothing  like  these — 

\Vho  dwell  on  the  banks  of  the  bright  Androscoggin. 

No! — men  of  warm  hearts  and  free  si)irits  are  there. 
And  maidens  with  eyes  like  <lark  flowers  with  the  dew  in  'em — 

(Let  warm-blooded,  *' fancy  free"  strangers  beware. 
One  glance  from  such  eyes  is  sufficient  to  ruin  'em) — 
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Their  looks  are  the  bright  ones  we  love  to  survey; 

And  in  absence  they  often  will  memory  be  jogging 
Their  smiles  must  the  ice  of  the  heart  melt  away, 

As  the  sun  thaws  the  frost  from  thy  meads,  Androscoggin. 

Then,  away,  where  so  gaily  the  fair  river  flows 

Through  lands  decked  by  Nature  with  lovely  variety — 
Hearts,  warm  as  their  sunshine,  and  pure  as  their  snows, 

Shall  greet  you,  and  banish  all  dread  of  satiety; 
And  Memory  shall  chronicle  nought  that  offends, 

Sot  the  clay  of  regret  be  her  wagon  wheels  cloggin'. 
When  backward  she  journeys,  to  visit  the  friends 

MTho  people  the  region  of  loved  Androscoggin. 


SPRING. 


Hark!  'tis  the  blue-bird's  sprightly  note;  how  blithely  does  he  sing. 

Sweet  bird,  the  earliest  voice  is  thine,  to  hail  returning  Spring; 

And  true  to  thy  prophetic  song,  in  all  her  charms  arrayed, 

Warm  from  the  glowing  southern  climes  where  long — too  long — she 

stayed, 
She  comes,  o'er  our  less  sunny  realm  to  re-assume  her  reign; 
Delight  and  Beauty,  hand  in  hand,  trip  smiling  in  her  train; 
Around  her  breezes  softly  play,  the  sky  is  bright  above, 
And  all  the  universe  seems  filled  with  sympathy  and  love. 

The  mighty  Sea's  majestic  waves  in  anger  roll  no  more, 

Bat  gently  bow  their  crested  heads  to  kiss  the  pebbled  shore; 

The  frosty-bosomed  Lakes,  that  long  the  Sun  in  vain  had  wooed, 

Dissolve  in  tenderness,  at  length,  by  generous  warmth  subdued ; 

The  Rivers,  that  with  icy  arms  embraced  th'  imprisoned  isles, 

Relax  their  rigid  features  now,  and  dimple  into  smiles; 

The  Brooks  leap  laughing  from  the  hills,  like  some  delighted  boy, 

Or  through  the  meadows  playful  run,  and  murmur  forth  their  joy. 

The  Snow  that  held  the  land  in  thrall,  in  floods  of  grief  expires; ' 

Stem  Winter  sees  his  reign  is  o'er,  and  sullenly  retires, — 

And,  watching  his  departing  steps,  'tis  beautiful  to  see 

The  timid  buds  peep  gaily  out  from  every  shrub  and  tree. 

The  glorious  Sun  looks  down,  benign,  upon  the  frost-chilled  earthy 

As  he  woukl  warm  and  smile  a  new  creation  into  birth; 

And,  quick,  beneath  his  genial  ray,  the  freshening  verdure  starts^ 

As  kinlness  wins  affection  forth  f^-om  pure  and  trusting  hearts. 
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The  Cowslip  and  the  Violet  their  modest  leaves  unfold, — 

The  Dandelion  strews  the  j^lo})e  with  specks  of  living  gold; 

The  spirit  of  the  parted  year  is  rising  from  its  tomb, 

And  bursting  forth  in  eountless  forms  of  loveliness  and  bloom. 

O!  who  can  look  around,  nor  f(M'l  ein-h  imi)ulse  of  his  soul 

Ascend  in  gratitude  to  Him  who  bids  the  seasons  roll, — 

Wliose  power  with  beauty  decks  the  field,  with  verdure  clothes  the  sod? 

Sure,  he  who  Htudies  Natnrt^'H  book,  must  wohsiiip  Nature's  GOD. 


liftis  ^nuHvom. 


Kufufi  llanscoTn  wat*  l»<»rn  in  Gorham.  Maiiio.  about  I>ec,  25,  ISOl.aud  died  in  that  town, 
away  from  his  homo,  Nov.  20, 1873.  In  his  boyh<M>d  hv  attended  the  district  school, and, 
later,  Gorham  Aca<temy,  under  tlie  precept oi-nhip  of  the  Kev.  Keul>en  N}ison.  He  became 
a  teacher  in  public  and  jirivate  seliools  in  (Torliam  an<i  tlie  neighboring  towns.  He  was 
kind  and  benevolent  to  all,  and  often  expende»^l  more  money  in  books  and  stationery  for 
the  use  of  children  whose  i>arentf<  were  p<H>r,  than  was  protltable  to  himself.  His  old 
pupils,  such  as  are  now  living,  cherish  his  memory  almost  to  a  degree  of  reverence. 
He  was  the  best  marhematicul  seholar  in  (iorham  an<l  as  g<HHl  as  any  in  the  Stat«,  as 
problems  were  sent  to  him  for  solution  from  IJowdoin  College,  that  could  not  be  solved 
there,  and  from  other  institutions  of  learning.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  poetry,  and 
among  his  favorite  authors  were  Pope,  Cowper  and  Burns.  He  was  a  lover  of  thet>eaQ- 
tlful  and  sublime  in  nature,  and  being  of  a  contemplative  turn  of  mind,  he  often  employ- 
ed his  pen  to  give  expression  to  his  thoughts  and  feelings  In  verse.  The  following  are 
samples  of  his  style: 


MY  NATIVE  LAND. 

I  sing  of  thee,  my  native  land, 
WhcreVr  my  feet  may  roam: 

Asylum  of  the  Tilgrim  baii<i, 
Antl  Freedom's  hnjjpy  honu*. 

I  sing  of  thee.  New  Kngland  dear. 
Thy  mountains  and  thy  i)lains; 

No  monareh  sways  his  seeptre  here, 
No  haughty  despot  reigns. 

Thy  forests,  waving  in  the  breeze, 

In  graeeful  order  stand; 
Thy  canvas  floats  o'er  ilistant  seas. 

And  visits  everv  land. 

Here  Ceres  waves  the  shining  ear, 
O'er  hills  and  valleys  green. 

And  fair  Pomona's  fruits  appear, 
To  grace  the  smiling  scene. 

No  slave  is  lu  re  compelled  to  toil 
Beneath  Oppression's  woe. 

But  freemen  till  the  fertile  soil, 
Antl  reap  the  fields  they  sow. 
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Fair  Science  rears  her  temi)lc8  high, 

To  all  her  light  is  given; 
And  Hethlehenrs  Star  illumes  the  sky, 

And  lights  the  jiath  to  heaven. 

Till  Time  shall  wing  his  llight  no  more, 

Nor  S(d  the  seasons  bring, 
Thy  light  shall  shine  from  shore  to  shore. 

And  hards  thy  praises  sing. 


MATKRN  AL  IN  FLUEXCE. 

'Tis  w<»man  rules  with  gentle  sway, 
And  moulds  tlie  tender  mind; 

Her  subjects  <!heerfully  obey 
IFer  laws  bv  love  nHined. 

« 

Sweet  as  the  strains  by  angels  sung, 

That  eaptivate  the  soul. 
The  law  of  kindness  on  her  tongue, 

Sways  with  supreme  control. 

When  sorrow's  clouds  are  gathering  nigh, 

To  veil  the  shining  day, 
'Tis  hers  to  spread  a  clearer  sky 

An<l  smile  the  gloom  away. 

'Tis  woman  cdieers  tin*  vale  of  earth. 

And  bids  the  tlowers  to  rise. 
But  man  mtiv  never  tell  her  worth, 

Nor  angels  in  the  skies. 


THE  EXILE. 

The  summer  sun  was  shining  (dear. 
And  cheerful  was  the  day. 

When  slowly  came  an  Exile  near. 
As  on  his  lonelv  wav. 

I  a8ke<l  him  why  that  jilaintive  sigh 
On  this  bright  morning  (dear; 

He  paused  and  made  me  this  reply,- 
No  friends  for  me  are  here. 

The  lovely,  blooming  flowers  I  see. 
The  cheerful  streamlet  flows; 

But  ah!  they  speak  in  tones  to  me 
N(me  but  the  Exile  knows. 
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No  father's  tender  voice  I  hear, 

No  mother's  smile  I  see, 
No  ]>rother  here,  or  sister  dear, 

In  this  wide  world  for  me! 

But  where  are  those  who  cheered  thy  path, 

In  chihlhood's  sunny  hours? 
They've  fallen  like  the  Autumn  leaf, 

Or  like  the  early  flowers. 

Then,  stranj^er,  a«k  not  why  I  sigh. 

This  fair  and  lovely  day; 
The  sweet  wild  flowers  are  blooming  nigh, 

But  friends  are  far  away. 

The  tuneful  songsters  cheer  the  grove 

With  many  a  joyous  lay; 
But  I've  no  friends  to  share  my  love, 

Or  cheer  my  lonely  way. 


I  y^lliiittf  §tttht[. 


I 

Son  of  Hon.  l/ovi  Cutter,  Mayor  of  Portland  from  1834  to  1840,  inclusive.  Born  in  North 
Yarmonth  in  1801.  his  early  years  wore  spent  in  Portlantl.  He  graduated  at  Bowdoln, 
with  the  highest  honors  of  his  cLihs,  in  1821;  studied  theologv  at  Audover,  bat  left  on 
aoconut  of  a  ilisoase  of  the  eyes;  passed  a  winter  in  Quadaloui>e;  went  into  mercan- 
tile pursuits  in  Portland,  but  meeting  with  reverses,  removed  to  New  York.  Mr.  Cutter, 
in  1828,  marrietl  Margaret  Dicks,  of  Portland.  He  niatle  numerous  contributions  to  peri- 
odic literature,  was  also  a  bank  <>kTk.  aiul  real  estate  broker.  As  a  writer  his  pen  erinc- 
ed  equal  fertility  an<l  gra<'e,  botli  in  prose  and  verse,  and  in  that  line  he  was  loiu;  distin- 
guished. He  wrote  liv<;s  of  (}eu.  Putnam  and  (len.  I^fayette,  and  contributea  to  sev- 
eral Annuals.  For  many  years  ho  resides!  in  the  rural  outskirts  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He 
(Ued  in  1867. 


THE  VALUE  OF  LITTLE  THINGS. 


What  if  the  little  rain  should  say, 

*'So  small  a  drop  as  1 
Can  ne'er  refresh  the  thirsty  earth, 

I'll  tarry  in  the  skyT' 

What  if  a  shininjx  beam  of  noon 
Shoidd  in  its  fountain  stay. 

Because  its  feeble  lij^ht  alone 
Is  not  enoufjh  for  <lay! 

Doth  not  each  rain-droj>  help  to  form 
The  cool  refreshing  shower? 

And  every  ray  of  li^ht  to  warm 
And  beautify  the  llower? 
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THE  ONE  TALENT. 

**TO  EVEBY   MAN   ACCOKI)IN(i   TO   HIS   SEVERAL   ABILITY.'* 

Hide  not  thy  talent  in  the  earth, 

However  small  it  be, 
Its  faithful  use,  it^s  utmost  worth, 

He  will  require  of  thee. 

The  humblest  service  rendered  here 

He  will  as  truly  own, 
As  Paul's,  in  his  exalted  sphere. 

Or  Gabriel's,  near  the  throne. 

The  cup  of  water  kindly  given, 

The  widow's  cheerful  mites. 
Are  worthier,  in  the  eye  of  Heaven, 

Than  pride's  most  costly  rites. 

His  own,  which  he  hath  lent  on  trust. 

He  asks  of  thee  again; 
Little  or  much,  the  claim  is  just. 

And  thine  excuses  vain. 

Go,  then,  and  strive  to  do  thy  part — 

Though  humble  it  may  be. 
The  ready  hand,  the  willing  heart. 

Are  all  Heaven  asks  of  thee. 


**I  WOULD  NOT  LIVE  ALWAY." 

"I  would  not  live  alway!"  yet  'tis  not  tliat  here 

There's  nothing  to  live  for,  and  nothing  to  love; 
The  cup  of  life's  blessings,  though  mingled  with  tears, 

Is  crowned  with  rich  tokens  of  good  from  above; 
And  dark  though  the  storms  of  adversity  rise. 

Though  changes  dishearten,  and  dangers  appall, 
Each  hath  its  high  purpose,  both  gracious  and  wise. 

And  a  Father's  kind  providence  rules  over  all.  ^ 

"I  would  not  live  alway!"  and  yet,  oh,  to  die, 

With  a  shuddering  thrill  how  it  pierces  the  heart! 
We  may  love,  we  may  pant  for,  the  glory  on  high, 

Yet  tremble  and  grieve  from  earth's  kindred  to  part. 
There  are  ties  of  deep  tenderness  drawing  us  down, 

Which  warm  round  the  heart-strings  their  tendrils  will  weave, 
And  faith,  reaching  forth  for  her  heavenly  crown, 

Still  lingers  embracing  the  friends  she  must  leave. 
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"I  would  n(»t  live  ahvayl"  because  1  am  sure 

Tliere's  a  belter,  a  luJier  rest  in  the  sky; 
And  tlie  b<»i>e  that  luuks  fintb  to  that  heavenly  shore, 

Overcomes  timid  nature's  reluctance  to  die. 

0  visions  of  jxl<»ry.  t>f  bliss,  and  tjf  love, 
Wliere  sin  cannot  enter,  nor  passion  enslave. 

Ye  have  pt)wer  o'er  the  heart,  to  sulxlue  or  remove 
The  sharpness  <»f  death.  an<l  the  j^liMmi  of  the  j^ravel 

**  I  would  not  live  alwayT'  yet  *tis  nt>t  that  time. 

Its  loves,  hopes  and  friendships,  cares,  duties  and  joys, 
Yield  nothinj;  exalted,  nor  i)ure.  nor  sublime, 

The  heart  to  <lelij;ht.  (►r  the  soul  to  employ; 
No!  an  an^el  mij^ht  oftentimes  sinlessly  dwell 

'Mid  the  innocent  scenes  to  life's  piljxrima;^e  jjfiven; 
And  though  passion  and  folly  can  make  earth  a  hell, 

To  the  pure  *t  is  the  emblem  and  j;atevvay  of  heaven. 

"  I  would  not  live  alwavl'*  and  wt  while  1  stay 
In  the  E<len  of  time,  'mid  these  j^ardens  of  earth, 

1  M  enjoy  the  sweet  tlowers  and  fruits  as  I  may, 

And  gain  with  their  treasures  whate'er  they  are  worth. 
I  would  live  as  if  life  were  a  part  of  my  heaven, 

I  woidd  live  as  if  love  were  a  part  of  its  bliss. 
And  I'd  t-ake  the  sweet  ct>mforts.  so  lavishly  given. 

As  foretastes  of  that  wt>rld,  in  portii»ns,  in  this. 

**I  would  not  live  alwayT*  yet  willingly  wait. 

Be  it  longer  or  shorter,  life's  journey  to  roam, 
Ever  ready  and  girded,  with  sjiirits  elate, 

To  obey  the  tirst  call  that  shall  sumnuMi  me  home. 
Oh  yes!  it  is  better,  far  better,  to  go 

Where  i>ain,  sin  and  st»rr(>w  can  never  intrude. 
And  vet  I  would  cheerfullv  tarrv  below. 

And,  expecting  the  better,  rejoice  in  the  good. 


^iwie^  ffilliiwi  ^illeti, 

lliiH  highly  gifteil  y<^iiig  man,  an  asiuioiate  editor  with  John  Ncal,  in  the  publication  of 
The  rnnkfr.  ami  ft>r  a  while  a  n«si«l<Mit  of  Portland,  was  probably  a  native  of  Massachn- 
»etU,  born  in  isot.  He  .li«'il  from  the  elFect*  of  a  fall.  In  the  West  Indies,  Nov..  1829.  The 
following  iKMMii  waH  written  during  his  residence  in  Portland. 

VOK'K  OF  AN  OLD  ELM. 

Stav,  wearv  traveler.  Ihv  lieavv  tread, 

WhoeVr  tlum  art,  my  welcome  is  to  all! 
To  all  li<»r  children  is  Earth's  ln>som  spread. 

On  all  the  winds  goes  forth  my  breezy  call. 
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An  exiled  wanderer  from  distant  lands, 
"Com'st  thou  to  share  the  blessings  of  the  free, 

Escaped  from  tyrant  thraldom^s  iron  hands? 
Here,  in  Grod's  temple,  bow  the  grateful  knee. 

And  turn  tiiy  eye  along  the  rea<*hing  vale, 
The  verdant  copse  and  wintling  river  scan; 

Content's  mild  voice  is  on  the  freshening  gale. 
To  teach  thy  spirit,  here  is  i)ecU'e  for  man. 

Or  com'st  thou,  journeyer,  from  ways  of  toil. 

And  restless  roaming  over  earth  and  sea. 
Seeking  red  wealth,  amidst  the  stem  turmoil 

Of  life's  conflicting  passions? — turn  to  me. 

Turn  to  me  hither;  I  will  teach  thy  heart 
How  very  vain  are  all  wealth's  glittering  toys; 

How  gold-bought  pleasures,  rainbow-like,  depart, 
And  show  thee  Man's  true  wants  and  real  joys. 

Then  o'er  thy  thought  my  whispering  boughs  shall  move, 
And  win  thy  vagrant  wishes  biick,  to  roam 

Among  the  old  scenes  of  thy  childhood's  love, 
In  the  calm  sunshine  of  thine  early  home. 

Or,  wanderer,  are  thy  days  of  dreaming  flown, 
As  summer  clouds  an<l  youthful  sorrows  fly? 

Thy  hopes,  o'er  life's  dark  billows  strown. 
As  autumn  leaves  on  wint'ry  streams  pass  by? 

A  lonely  pilgrim,  down  the  vale  of  yeai*H, 

Through  storm  and  sunshine,  hast  thou  wandered^far? 
And  gleams  thy  aged  cheek  with  struggling  tears, 

As  thine  eye  rests  upon  the  evening  star? 

• 

Art  thou  of  those,  who  wist  not  where  to  lay 
The  hoary  head  and  withered  form  to  rest? 

Whose  home,  and  all  who  cheered  it,  passed  away. 
As  the  fair  pines  that  watched  yon  hillock's  crest? 

Yet,  pilgrim,  turn,  and  as  thy  silver  hair 
Lifts  in  the  breeze,  thy  panting  toils  may  cease ; 

And,  pouring  forth  thine  humbled  heart  in  prayer, 
Grod  give  thee  promise  of  a  home  of  peace. 

Stay,  weary  traveler,  thy  heavy  trejvd. 
Turn  thee  beneath  my  pleasant  shade  to  rest; 

And  while  above  my  sheltering  arms  are  spread, 
Sleep,  son  of  earth,  upon  thy  mother's  breast. 
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Sleep  thou  amidst  the  incense  of  her  flowers; 

Such  perfume  breathes  not  o*er  the  monarch's  crown! 
And,  straying  lightly  tlirough  thy  fancy's  bowers, 

Forget  that  weariness  hath  borne  thee  down. 


gliJHh  gmsh  govejo^ 


The  eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Daniel  I^vejoy,  of  Albion,  and  bom  in  that  town.  Not. 
9, 18Q2.  His  father  was  a  man  of  great  piety,  and  an  arduous  worker  in  the  difhision  of 
the  gospel  throughout  the  then  wilderness  part  of  Maine.  Elijah  at  a  very  early  age  dis- 
played a  determined  resoluteness  and  firmness,  spending  all  of  his  spare  moments  in 
study,  and  made  remarkable  progress.  He  graduated  from  Waterville  Coll^^  in  1S26,  re- 
oeiring  the  first  honors  of  his  class,  and  pronouncing  a  poem  before  it.  entitled,  *  Inspi- 
ration of  the  Muse."  In  1827,  Mr.  I^ovejoy  removed  to  the  West,  and  was  engaged  In 
teaching  and  editing  for  several  years.  He  established  a  paper  in  St.  Louis  whi<£  he  con- 
ducted for  nearly  two  years, when,  owing  to  the  publication  of  a  severe  editorial  on  slavery, 
a  mob  was  created,  and  eventually  he  was  obliged  to  remove  from  the  city  to  escape  their 
vengeance.  In  June,  1896,  he  renioveil  his  press  to  Alton,  111.,  where  it  was  destroyed 
soon  after  being  landed.  He  procured  another  one,  and  continued  the  publication  of  the 
"Observer:*'  but  had  been  established  here  only  a  short  time,  when  articles  similar  to 
those  published  in  St.  Louis  createil  another  mob.  On  Mr.  Lovejoy*s  expressing  his  de- 
termination to  continue  to  write  against  slavery-,  the  ofllce  of  the  Observer  was  destroy- 
ed. Still,  undaunted,  by  the  assistance  of  his  friends,  he  purchased  another  press,  which, 
like  the  first,  was  destroyed  by  a  mob,  before  it  was  put  up,  and,  while  defencUng  it,  Mr. 
Lovejoy  was  fired  at,  and  exclaiming,  "  Oh  God,  I  am  shot,  1  am  shot,*'  expired  instantly. 
This  sad  event  occurred  dnrine  the  night  of  the  seventh  of  November,  1837.  He  was 
buried  on  his  thirty-fifth  birthday,  and  left  a  wife  and  one  little  boy  to  mourn  his  tragic 
death. 


THE  LITTLE  STAR. 

I  would  I  were  on  yonder  little  star, 
That  looks  so  modest  in  the  silver  sky, 

Removed  in  boundless  space  so  very  far. 
That  scarce  its  rays  can  meet  tlie  gazer's  eye, 
Yet  there  it  hangs  all  lonely,  bright  and  high. 

O  could  I  mount  where  fancy  leads  the  way, 
How  soon  would  I  look  down  upon  the  sun, 

Rest  my  tired  wings  upon  his  upward  ray. 
And  go  where  never  yet  his  beams  have  shone, 
Light  on  that  little  star  and  make  it  all  my  own. 

Love  dwells  not  with  us,  in  some  happier  sphere 
It  makes  its  angel  heaven  to  innocence  so  dear: 

There  is,  beyond  this  sublunary  ball, 
A  land  of  souls,  a  heaven  of  peace  and  joy, 
Whose  skies  are  always  bright,  whose  pleasures  never  cloy. 

And  if  to  souls  released  from  earth  'tis  given 
To  choose  their  home  through  bright  infinity. 

Then  yonder  star  shall  be  my  happy  heaven. 
And  J  will  live  unknown,  for  I  would  be 
The  lonely  hermit  of  Eternity. 
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TO  MY  MOTHER. 

My  Mother  I  I  am  far  away 

From  home,  and  love,  and  thee ; 
And  stranger  hands  will  heap  the  clay 

That  soon  may  cover  me : 
Yet  we  shall  meet — perhaps  not  here, 
But  in  yon  shining,  azure  sphere : 
And  if  there  ^s  aught  assures  me  more, 

Ere  yet  my  spirit  fly, 
That  heaven  has  mercy  still  in  store 

For  such  a  wretch  as  I, 
'Tis  that  a  heart  so  good  as  thine. 
Must  bleed — must  burst  along  with  mine. 

And  life  is  short  at  best,  and  Time 
Must  soon  prepare  the  tomb ; 

And  there  is  sure  a  happier  clime. 
Beyond  this  world  of  gloom — 

And  should  it  be  my  happy  lot — 
After  a  life  of  care  and  pain, 
In  sadness  spent,  or  spent  in  vain — 

To  go  where  sighs  and  sin  are  not — 
'T  will  make  the  half  my  heaven  to  be, 
My  Mother,  ever  more  with  thee  I 


Bom  in  Korthfleld,  Mass.,  1803,  and  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College,  spending  the  next 
year  after  graduation  in  teaching  at  Augusta,  in  this  State.  He  studied  law  in  the  office 
of  Governor  Lincoln,  and  afterward  formed  a  co-i)artiier8hip  with  Pliny  (now  Judge) 
MerrickjOf  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts.  After  two  years*  practice  in  Worces- 
ter, Mr.  VoM  returned  to  Augusta,  and  between  1834  and  1839,  he  was  four  times  elected 
to  the  House  of  BepresentatTves  of  the  Maine  Legislature.  In  1840  and  1841  he  was  Sen- 
ator for  Kennebec,  and  president  of  the  Senate  in  the  year  last  named.  After  that  time. 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1864,Mr.  Vose  adhered  to  his  profession.  His  eldest 
son,  George  L.,  formerly  professor  of  civil  engineering  at  Bowdoin  College,  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  *°  Hand-Book  on  Engineering/*  which  is  highly  praised. 


MENTAL  BEAUTY. 

I  love  the  hour  when  day  is  spent, 
And  stars  are  in  the  firmament; 
Sweet  hour  of  night,  thy  shadows  roll 
A  heavenly  calmness  o^er  the  soul. 

I  love  to  gaze  upon  the  deep. 

When  furious  storms  are  lulled  to  rest; 
How  calmly  sweet  those  billows  sleep, 

And  mildly  smile  on  ocean's  breast. 
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Oh  I  who  can  ^aze  upon  the  ocean, 
And  see  the  moonbeams  sparkle  there, 

Nor  feel  tlie  flame  of  pure  devotion, 
Nor  offer  up  one  fervent  prayer. 

And  who  has  marked  the  rainbow's  smile, 
That  emblem  of  our  Maker's  love. 

And  did  not  burn  with  love  the  while. 
To  join  the  adoring  train  above? 

But  there's  a  beauty  far  more  bright. 
Than  Ocean's  gems  of  fairest  hue  — 

Than  starry  hosts  of  heavenly  light, 
Wlien  beaming  from  that  sky  of  blue. 

The  glorious  sky  shall  pass  away, 
The  mighty  deep  must  cease  to  flow, 

Created  things  shall  all  decay — 
This  is  our  sentence,  this  our  woe. 

Yet  earth,  with  Heaven  can  boast  alone, 
A  brighter  beauty,  more  refined. 

Its  centre  is  the  Eternal's  throne — 
It  is  the  beauty  of  the  mind. 


Jfmnj?  gem  Ifftcehr, 

Rev.  AinoA  Dean  Wheoler,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Wooclstock,  Vt.,  Deo.  13, 1803.  His  father 
dying  when  he  was  three  years  old,  he  was  ailopted  by  James  Udall,  Esq.,  of  Harttand, 
Vt.,  with  whom  he  liycd  until  seventeen  years  of  age,  receiving  instruction  in  the  com- 
mon  schools  and  at  Thetford  Academy.  In  1820  he  went  to  Leicester  Academy,  M«B8..hi« 
relart>ive8  residing  in  that  town,  and  subsequently  taught  school  until  he  entered  wil- 
liwtns  College,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1827.  He  then  taught  the  Academy  at  Marl- 
boro for  two  years,  and  was  s<Hm  elected  princii>al  of  the  Latin  Grammar  School  in  Sa- 
lem. He  remained  in  that  position  for  three  years,  stutlying  theologv,  meantime,  with 
the  Rev.  Ghas.  Upham,  D.  D.,  who  was  then  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Salem.  Short- 
ly  after  he  spent  a  year  at  Harvanl  Divinity  School,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1833. 
After  preaching  a  few  months  in  Pennsylvania— Meadville,— he  was  invited,  in  1834,  to 
settle  over  the  unitarian  Society  in  Standish,  Maine.  Here  he  continued  till  1830,  when 
he  received  a  call  to  settle  in  Topshain,  where  he  ever  after  lived.  For  fonrteenyears 
he  preached  in  the  Unitarian  Churcli  in  Topshani.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  unita- 
rian Society  of  Topsham  and  the  Universalist  Society  of  Brunswick  were  united  under 
the  name  of  **  The  Mason  Street  Religious  Society,*'  oi^  Brunswick,  and  Mr.  Wheeler  was 
invited  to  become  pastor  of  the  new  organization.  He  preached  to  this  society  until 
1885,  when  he  resigned,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  missionary  for  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association  to  the  State  of  Maine,  and  at  about  the  same  time  he  was  elected 
retary  of  the  Maine  Conference  of  Unitarian  churches.    He  died  June  28, 1878. 


HYMN. 
I. 
God  of  the  firm  and  solid  land! 

God  of  the  deep  and  restless  sea  I 
Here,  on  this  wild,  surf-beaten  strand, 
We  raise  our  willing  thoughts  to  Thee. 
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II. 

Where  once  tlie  wily  red  man  stood, 

Where  once  he  dipped  the  plashing  oar; 
By  river's  brink,  and  briny  flood, 

We  bow  before  Thee,  and  adore. 

III. 

Where  men  of  wit,  and  men  of  toil, 

And  Cliristian  heroes,  brave  and  true, 
First  planted  on  New  England's  soil 

The  sturdy  stock  from  which  we  grew, — 

IV. 

Where  first  the  song  of  praise  was  heard. 

And  first  the  solemn  voice  of  prayer; 
And  first  the  reconciling  word 

Was  borne  upon  the  summer  air; 

V. 

And  where  the  first  low  grave  was  made 

Beneath  New  England's  wintry  snows: 
And  the  first  Christian  relics  laid. 

To  slumber  in  their  long  repose; — 

VI. 

We  meet  and  bend  the  knee  to-day ; 

Those  early  times  bring  back  to  view; 
We  sing  again  the  sacred  lay. 

Again  those  ancient  rites  renew. 

VII. 

Lord!    Hear  us  in  this  solemn  hour; 

Accept  our  thanks  for  mercies  given; 
Dispel  the  storms  that  darkly  lower. 

And  be  our  Guide  to  peace  and  Heaven. 


PASSING  AWAY. 

It  is  written  on  the  rose 

In  its  glory's  full  array, — 
Read  what  those  buds  disclose : 

'*  Passing  away." 

It  is  written  on  the  skies 

Of  the  soft  blue  summer's  day; — 
It  is  traced  in  sunset  dyes : 

"Passing  away.** 
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It  is  written  on  the  trees, 

As  their  young  leaves  glistening  play, 
And  on  fairer  things  than  these: 

** Passing  away.'* 

It  is  written  on  the  brow 

Where  the  spirit's  ardent  ray, 
Lives,  bums,  and  triumphs  now: 

'*  Passing  away.'* 

It  is  written  on  the  heart — 

Alas  I  that  there  decay 
Should  claim  from  Love  a  part: 

"Passing  away.*' 


gmtice  §iite^  gmiti  §abh. 


This  lady  was  boru  iu  Keniiebunk,  Jan.  27, 1803.  She  was  married  in  Hallowell  to  Kev. 
Sylvanus  Cobb,  D.  I).,  Sept.  10, 1*22,  am!  wa8  a  devoted  and  efficient  help-mate  throughout 
his  long  and  laborious  life.  Her  eldest  son,  Sylvanus,  derived  much  of  his  noted  faculty  for 
story-telling  from  her  practice  of  telling  liim  stories — often  continued  from  evening  to 
evening,  as  ne  sat  at  her  feet  wlien  a  child.  She  wrote  hymns,  and  occasional  jK>ems, and 
obituary  lines,  which  comforted  many  sorrowing  hearts.  In  all  her  poetry  a  faith  in  Qod. 
the  Universal  Father,  wtus  expressed.  As  a  puolic  speaker  she  was  very  persuasive  ana 
convincing.  She  was  the  first  female  president  of  the  Ladies'  Physiological  Institute,  of 
Boston,  and  served  it  iu  that  capacity  for  some  fifteen  years.  She  had  always  desired  to  die 
in  the  old  rocking-chair  in  which  her  mother  and  gfan«lmothor  died,  while  the  Sabbath 
morning  bells  were  ringing.  Her  wish  was  gratified.  In  East  Boston.at  the  residence 
of  her  son,  Geo.  W.  Cobb,  on  Sabbatli  morning,  Miiy  2, 1880,  while  the  church  bells  were 
rlngtnff,  and  sitting  in  the  old  chair  slie  loved  so  much — while  holding  her  grandson  Al- 
bert's nand— she  passed  {>eacefully  away.  With  her  last  breath  she  exclaimed,  **  Oh, 
this  is  glorious!"  j)eath  opened  to  her  sight  the  realities  of  heaven,  which  had  been  the 
object  of  her  steadfast  faith  in  life. 


HYMN  FOR  BAPTISM. 

WALTHAM,  OCT.  4,  1840. 

Sn])remely  blest  is  he  who  j^ives 
Himself,  his  life  to  God  in  youth; 

Who  near  his  Heavenly  Father  lives, 
And  walks  obedient  to  His  truth. 

1 1  is  mind  is  staid  upon  the  Lord, 
His  paths  are  paved  with  heavenly  i>eaft', 

A  holy  joy  is  his  reward, 
And  with  his  days  his  joys  increase. 

Regard,  O  God,  these  youths  who  come 
To  be  baptized  in  Jesus*  name, 

To  follow  thy  "  Beloved  Son/' 
Who  did  Thy  boumlless  love  proclaim. 
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O  may  Thy  spirit  here  descend, 

Like  Hermon's  dew  from  heaven  above, 
And  Thy  sweet  presence  them  attend, 

To  fill  their  souls  with  heavenly  love. 

May  many  here,  whose  youthful  hearts 
Are  seeking  pleasures  which  decay, 

Seek  joys  which  Christian  truth  imparts, 
That  light  the  soul  to  endless  day. 


LINES. 


The  following  lines  closed  a  eraphic  deHcriptiun  uf  the  arrival  in  BoAton  barlK)r  of  the 
British  steiuner  America,  aiiiiu  the  thiin«ler  of  artillery,  the  flight  of  roclcets  and  the  voice 
of  ftong. 

• 

O  pleasant  thought !  that  £nglaiid  now  can  come 

And  be  a  part  of  this,  our  happy  home; 

Our  Pennant  wear,  our  Stars  and  Stripes  display, 

And  join  with  us  to  celebrat^i  the  day 

Which  gave  to  us  triumphant  Freedom's  birth, 

That  we  might  stand  among  the  great  of  earth. 

And  may  that  ship  which  bears  our  country's  name, 

In  commerce  stand  unrivalled  for  her  fame, 

And  be  protected  by  that  unseen  Hand, 

Whose  mighty  power  is  felt  o'er  sea  and  land. 


The  following  poem  was  written  during  her  last  sickness,  and  sent  to  her  son,  Sylvanua 
Cobh.Jr. 

THOUGHTS  ON   CREATION. 

Wlien  the  Creator  spake,  and  light  appeared. 
His  great  command  chaotic  darkness  cleared. 
The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars  to  being  came. 
Bathed  in  the  glory  of  celestial  flame ! 
And  then,  in  furtherance  of  His  wondrous  plan, 
In  his  own  image  He  created  roan. 

Above  all  other  things  of  living  kind, 

To  man  was  given  a  progressive  mind. — 

A  mind  sufficient  for  the  life  of  earth, 

Progressing  still  beyond  a  heavenly  birtli. 

And,  as  creation  now  be|<3Ve  him  8too<l, 

He  looked  on  all  He 'd^fnade,  and  called  it  good! 


0 

i 
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Ages  have  rolled  on  ages  sinco  that  lioiir, 
When  once  again  appears  the  Almighty  power — 
Again  that  great  command:  **  Let  there  be  light!** 
And  Bethlehem's  star  breaks  through  the  gloom  of  night. 
Man  shall  not  die!    The  sleep  which  we  call  death 
Shall  find  a  waking  with  angelic  breath. 
A  solemn  joy  my  yearning  soul  enthrills; 
My  waning  life  has  triumphed  o'er  its  ills. 


illiHtn  ^earge  ^ro§h^. 


Bom  in  Belfast  in  1805.  mid  died  there  Mnroh  21, 1 881.  (.lovenior  of  Maine  in  1863  and 
1864,  by  election  of  the  Lejiiahitiire.  Gov.  Cnihby  \*n«  Htlniitted  to  the  bar  in  Boflton, 
and  practiced  there  from  182(>  to  1828,  wlieii  he  n*tiirned  to  Belfast.  In  1846  Jllr.  CroR- 
by  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Maine  B<'iird  of  Kdneation,  «iid  held  this  important 
and  honorable  office  three  years.  Subsequent ly,  t»n  retiring  from  the  ofUce  of  chief 
magistrate,  he  resided  for  a  while  in  Boston, fditorially  eonneeted  with  Mr.  Littcll  in 
some  of  his  publications.  On  returning  to  Brlfa^t,  he  resumed  his  profession,  and 
held  high  rank  at  the  bar.  In  18«;ri  he  reeeive«l  the  appointment  of  collector  for  the  dis- 
trict, his  last  public  position,  lie  wiis  H  man  of  cultivated  literary  tastes, and  his  Com- 
mencement part  at  Bowdoin  Collrge  -was  u  poem.  Ho  publisheci  a  series  of  flfty-two 
papers,  entitled,  "  Annals  of  Belfast  for  Half  a  Century, by  an  Old  Settler  **  and  delir- 
ered  one  of  a  popular  course  t)f  leet  ures.  In  1870  he  received  the  degree  of  JLL.  D.  from 
the  college,  and  was  for  a  time  on  its  Board  of  Overseers. 


THE  LAST  LEAF. 

Lone,  trembling  one! 
Last  of  a  summer  nice,  withered  and  sear 
And  shivering — wherefore  art  thou  lingering  here? 

Thy  work  is  done. 

Thou  hast  seen  all 
The  summer  flowers  reposing  in  their  tomb, 
And  the  green  leaves,  that  knew  thee  in  their  bloom, 

Wither  and  fall ! 

The  voice  of  si»ring, 
Which  called  thee  into  being,  neVr  again 
Will  greet  thee — nor  the  gentle  summer  rain 

New  verdure  bring. 

The  Zej>hyr-s  breath 
No  more  will  make  for  thee  its  melody — 
But  the  lone  sighing  of  tlie  blast  shall  be 

Thy  hymn  of  death. 
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Yet  a  few  days, 
A  few  faint  struggles  with  the  autumn  storm, 
And  the  strained  eye,  to  catch  thy  quivering  form, 

In  vain  may  gaze. 

Pale  autumn  leaf  I 
Thou  art  an  emblem  of  mortality. 
The  broken  heart,  once  young  and  fresh  like  thee. 

Withered  by  grief, — 

Whose  leaves  are  fled. 
Whose  loved  ones  all  have  drooped  and  died  away. 
Still  clings  to  life — and,  lingering,  loves  to  stay 

Above  the  dead ! 

But  list — even  now 
I  hear  the  gathering  of  the  wint*ry  blast. 
It  comes — thy  frail  form  trembles — it  is  past! 

And  so  art  thou. 


TRUE  FAME. 

Who  hath  not  hoped  for  immortality? 

And  what  is  immortality? — to  be 

A  while  remembered,  when  the  heart  is  cold. 

And  o*er  the  nervelesK  hand  hath  crept  the  mould 

Of  the  damp  sepulchre?  to  be  heralded 

By  the  loud  trump  of  Fame,  when  life  hath  fled, 

Until  even  its  echo  hath  gone  paHt 

And  perished  in  the  abyss  of  ages?  Not 

It  is  to  live  wliile  memory  shall  last. 

Shrined  deep  within  the  heart — the  ceaseless  flow 

Of  centuries  only  adding  to  the  sum 

Of  the  world's  gratitude!  'tis  to  become 

The  embodied  soul  of  genius ! — such  a  one, 

As  the  eye  gazeth  on — even  Washington. 


TO  A  LADY. 

WITH    A    WITHERED   LEAF. 

What  oflfering  can  the  minstrel  bring 
To  cast  upon  affection's  shrine? 

'Twas  hard  thy  magic  spells  to  fling 
O'er  the  fond  heart  already  thine! 

Thou  woukVst  not  prize  the  glittering  f/em. 
Thou  would' st  but  cast  the  pearl  away; 

For  thine  is  now  a  diadem 
Of  lustre  brighter  far  than  they. 
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I  will  not  bring  tlic  spring-tide  flower, 
Reposing  on  its  gentle  leaf; 

Its  memory  lives  but  for  an  hour — 
I  would  not  thiiw  should  be  as  brief. 

My  hvart  I  —but  that  has  long  been  thine — 
'Twt^re  l)ut  a  worthless  ottering; 

The  ruin  of  a  rilh'd  shrine, 
A  flower  that  fast  is  withering. 

My  Homj  ! — 'tis  but  a  mournful  strain, 
So  doej)  in  sorrow's  niantk*  clad, 

P^en  echo  will  not  wake  again 
The  musie  of  a  strain  so  sad. 

.1  mtherpfl  lrt\f!  nay,  scorn  it  not,    • 
Nor  deem  it  all  unworthy  thee; 

It  grew  up<m  a  haUowed  spot. 
And  sacred  is  its  memory. 

I  plucked  it  from  a  lonely  bough, 
Tliat  hung  above  my  mother's  grave^ 

And  felt  eVn  then,  that  none  but  thou 
Could'st  prize  the  gift  atfectitm  gave. 

She  failed  with  the  flowers  of  spring, 
That  o'er  her  lifeless  form  were  cast — 

And  when  1  plucked  this  faded  thing, 
'Twas  shiveriujr  in  the  autumn  blast. 


*r» 


'Twas  the  last  one! — all— all  were  gone, 
They  bloomed  not  where  the  vew-trees  wave; 

This  leaf  and  1  were  left  alone. 
Pale  watchers  o'er  my  mother's  grave. 

I  marked  it,  whc  u  full  oft  I  sought 

That  spot  so  (h'ar  \o  memory; 
I  lorcd  it — for  I  fondly  thought, 

It  lingered  there  to  mourn  with  me! 

I've  moistened  it  with  many  a  tear, 
I've  halh)wed  it  with  many  a  prayer; 

And  while  this  bursting  heart  was  clear 
From  guilt's  dark  stain,  I  shrined  it  there. 

Now,  lady,  now  the  gift  is  thine! 

Oh,  guard  it  with  a  vestal's  care: 
Make  but  tliine  angel  heart  its  shrine, 

And  I  will  kneel  and  worship  there! 
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^oms  Wtkh  Wolmnn. 


R«v.  J.  W.  Holinan.M.  D.,  wa«  born  in  Canaan,  Me.,  April  528,  18WS.  His  parents  were 
worthy  people  who.  by  dint  of  great  economy  aiul  uniiinching  self-sacrifice,  brought  up 
H  large  family  of  children,  all  of  whom,  dexpite  the  disiul vantages  by  whicn  they  were 
^u^rounde«l,acquire1i  an  education, and  filled  important  {KwitionH  in  after  life  as  clergy- 
loen,  physicians  nnd  teacherH.  He  waw  early  taught  the  im|M>rtance  of  religion.  Con- 
verted al  the  age  of  thirteen,  at  eij;hteen  he  felt  ImpreKsed  to  Htudy  for  the  miniRtry,  and 
enterei!  wxyon  a  preparatory  course  at  Waterville.  He  b<*gan  his  lif<i-work  as  an  Evange- 
list, traveling  over  a  large  iH)rtion  of  Maine,  preaching  wherever  opportunity  presente<! 
itself, and  meeting  with  great  succcas  in  his  labors.  His  first  settlement  was  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  remaineil  eight  years,  lu  18.'H  he  removed  to  no8t<m,  organized  the 
First  Free-will  Baptist  Church  in  that  city,  and  c<mtiniied  its  pastor  about  fifteen  years. 
During  this  pcrio<i  he  studi<Hl  metlicine  at  Harvard,  and  ever  afterward  matle  goo<l  use  of 
his  medical  knowledge  in  c^mnection  with  his  ministry.  Jn  1853  he  united  with  the  Bap- 
tists and  became  pastor  of  the  First  (Jhureh  in  Norwich,  Conn.  From  Norwich  he  was 
called  to  the  Bh)omingdale(now  the  Central)  Baptist  Church  of  New  York  City.  After 
aereral  velars  of  service  he  resigned  his  charge  <)f  that  church  and  organized  the  Mt.  Oli- 
vet Church  in  the  same  city,  lie  was  s«ibseqnenrly  pastor  of  Baptist  churches  in  Stan- 
fonlville.  N.  V..  IUx;kiM)rt  and  North  Haven.  Me., Franklin.  Mass., and  North  Stonington, 
Conn.  His  relations  with  the  last-named  church  continue<l  until  his  death,  which  occur- 
red in  1873.  His  whole  ministry  c^)vore«l  half  a  century,  during  which  period  he  preachetl 
over  6.000  sermons,  and  rtlH>unded  in  all  other  ('hristian  and  nhilanthropic  labors.  He  at 
one  time  published  a  religious  journal  ♦•ailed  "The  Uevivalist,"  contributed  frequently 
to  the  press;  was  the  author  of  some  valuable  noten  on  the  "  Book  of  Revelation,"  and 
wrote  a  great  many  hymns  and  iM>ems.  some  of  which  are  widely  known  and  highly  es- 
teeme<l.     His  life  wjis  long  ami  useful,  his  character  unsijotted,  and  his  end  triumphant. 


THE  HOME  OF  MV  THILDHOOI). 

I  8too(1  on  the  hill  hy  tlic  ^itM*ii  hcnihxk  wood^ 
On  tlie  very  same  spot  where  the  h>j;-ca]>in  bIockI, 
In  which  I  was  cradled  and  where  I  had  passed 
The  days  of  my  childhood,  too  i)re('ioiis  to  last. 
It  seemed  like  a  dream,  as  I  pized  all  around: 
.Not  a  trace  of  the  cabin  was  there  to  be  found; 
The  ploiij^h  had  ^one  over  the  place  where  it  stood, 
And  there  were  the  Hocks,  fluently  croppinjjf  their  food. 

I  went  by  the  throve  where  in  youth  1  had  strayed. 
While  1  wept  for  the  chani^es  that  time  since  had  made. 
The  old  leaninjr  hemlock  indeed  was  still  there, 
But  its  Jjjlory  was  jj^one,  for  its  branches  were  bare. 
I  sought  for  the  well  where  I  often  had  been. 
But  the  curb  was  removed,  and  the  earth  had  caved  in; 
The  «txe  and  the  fire  had  assailed  the  j^reen  wood. 
And  the  ri<*h  barley  waved  where  the  tall  cypress  stood. 

The  bramble  and  hedge,  where  the  birds  built  their  nests. 

Though  dear  to  my  childhood,  had  puie  like  the  rest, — 

Indeed  if  the  gods  had  been  reveling  there, 

They  could  not  have  left  the  old  homestead  so  bare. 

I  asked  for  my  mother,  as  though  but  a  week 

Had  passed  since  she  pressed  the  last  kiss  on  my  cheek. 

•'  Your  mother,"  said  one,  "  O!  *tis  hmg  since  she  died  ! 

And  your  father,  too,  lies  in  the  grave  by  her  side  I" 
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"And  where  are  my  brothers  that  loved  me  so  well? 

And  my  little  sister?    Why  do  you  not  t«ll?" 

"Go  down  to  their  grave,**  said  a  sage  standing  by, 

**  And  look  on  the  spot  where  together  they  lie.'* 

Thus  passes  the  world !  and  ah !  so<.>n  it  will  be, 

What  is  now  said  of  them,  will  be  spoken  of  me. 

Then  give  me  a  dwelling,  a  mansion  on  high, 

Where  my  joys  shall  not  fade,  where  my  friends  shall  not  die. 


THE  ORPHAN'S  LAMENT. 

Oh  where  is  my  mother,  my  own  dearest  mother. 
Whose  bosom  so  often  hath  pillowed  my  head? 

For  since%he  has  left  me,  earth  hath  not  another 
To  mingle  her  sighs  with  the  tears  that  I  shed. 

She  has  gone !  but  her  image,  as  lovely  as  ever. 
Seems  li\ing  before  me  where'er  I  remain. 

But  silent  as  shadow;  oh!  say,  am  1  never 
To  hear  the  sweet  voice  of  my  mother  again? 

When  weary  and  cheerless  I  go  to  my  pillow. 
And  hushed  is  the  world  in  the  stillness  of  sleep, 

I  dream  that  I  see  her,  like  Christ  on  the  billow, 
Approaching  with  smiles  tliat  forbid  me  to  weep. 

I  start  to  embrace  lier,  but  wake  from  the  vision. 
And  weep  that  the  blessed  illusitm  is  o*er; 

Oh  death-stricken  world,  once  thy  ilelds  were  elysian; 
But  shrouded  in  gloom,  thou  art  lovely  no  more. 

Though  everything  round  nie  may  fade  like  a  blossom, 
And  Nature  in  sackcloth  be  mournfully  dressed. 

Yet,  mother,  thy  memory  shall  live  in  my  bosom. 
Till,  dying,  we  meet  in  the  land  of  the  blest. 


STANZAS. 

Go,  make  me  a  grave  by  the  green  maple  wood. 
And  lay  me  to  rest  with  the  pure  and  the  good. 
Where  the  violet  blooms  with  the  sweet  scented  rose, 
By  the  side  of  my  loved  ones,  there  let  me  repose. 

I  once  was  a  child,  without  sorrow  or  care, 
With  the  wide  world  around  me  all  blooming  and  fair; 
Not  a  thorn  in  my  path,  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky. 
Not  a  thought  in  my  heart  of  a  sad  by-and-by. 
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Through  the  whole  merry  year  at  the  dawn  of  the  day, 
I  awoke  with  the  same  childish  relish  for  play ; 
Not  a  change  in  the  seasons,  nor  sunshine,  nor  rain, 
Could  a  moment  my  passion  for  pleasure  restrain. 

With  my  cap  in  my  hand,  and  a  smile  on  my  face. 
Whole  days  have  I  spent  in  the  butterfly  chase ; 
Never  dreaming  for  once,  while  engaged  in  the  strife, 
That  my  butterfly  chase  was  the  symbol  of  life. 

Bright  hope  o'er  my  path  threw  a  radiant  light, 
While  fancy  was  painting  a  future  all  bright; 
The  "good  time"  was  coming,  but  long  ere  its  dawn, 
My  visions  had  vanished  and  childhood  was  fi^e. 

Years  fled,  as  the  dew  from  the  grass  in  the  mom, 
Or  as  leaves  on  the  swift  winds  of  autumn  are  borne; 
Youth,  manhood,  and  age  like  the  seasons  went  by, 
Till  the  hour  is  at  hand  when  the  pilgrim  must  die. 

And  now,  while  I  wait  on  the  verge  of  the  tomb, 

I  look  on  the  past,  all  enshrouded  in  gloom; 

But  the  future  is  bright  as  the  unclouded  sun. 

And  my  home  all  prepared  when  my  work  here  is  done. 

Then  make  me  a  grave  where  my  ashes  may  rest 
With  the  ones  I  have  loved,  that  are  now  with  the  blest; 
And  when  we  awake,  in  the  great  rising  day. 
May  we  all  meet  with  joy  in  our  home  far  away. 


nthmtUl  ^Hrher^  ^iUis. 


Nathaniel  Parker  Willis  was  born  in  Portland.  January  20, 180C,  and  died  at  Idlewild, 
nearNewburgh,N.  Y..»Tan.  21.1867.  His  grandfather  and  IiIh  father,  lK>th  of  whom  were 
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the  YouttCa  (.'ompa7j/o?i,  the  most  successful  juvenile  publication  in  this^r  any  other 
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this  he  won  a  prize  of  fiftv  dollars  for  the  best  TM.>em,offere<l  by  the  publishers  of  one  of 
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1^,  to  Manr  Leighton  Stace,  a  daughter  of  Commissary-General  William  Stace,  an  offi- 
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The  same  year  he  ami  Geo.  P.  Morris  est^iblished  the  **  Home  Journal,"  to  which  Willis 
eontributed  till  his  <ieath.  He  was  the  author  of  twenty-seven  volumes  of  poetry  and 
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connection,  the  interesting  fa<.»t  may  be  nientione<l  that  his  fatbt.T  \va»  the  flrei  editor  who 
was  ever  iuiprisoneil  in  Maine  I»ecau8e  of  thn  free<loni  with  wliloh  he  nttered  his  senti- 
ments through  the  press.  It  was  while  conducting  tlie  '*  Eastern  Argus,"  and  the  fact  is 
mentioned  in  Mr.  Elwell's  interesting  work  on  "  Portland  and  Vicinity."  Richard  Storrs  i 
Willis,  younger  brother  <)f  Nathaniel,  a  resident  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  devotes  his  time  to  ' 
literary  pursuits,  and  has  published,  aniongother  works,  a  volume  of  Ivrlcs  entitled  "Pen 
and  Lute."  Among  instrumonu'il  pieces  he  wrote  the  **  Cilen  Mary  Waltzes,"  which  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  were  publishe«l  by  Oliver  Dilson  &  Co.  During  the  war  he  com- 
peted for  a  prize  oIFered  for  the  best  ualiouHl  song,  and  his  '* Anthem  of  Liberty,"  to 
which  he  also  composed  the  muMic,  was  prououncetl  best  by  the  committee. 


RF.VKIUKS. 

AX    KAULY    I»C)KM. 

r  Am  an  eldest  son.     Mv  vears 

Have  hocn  liko  j^oMon  moments  nursed; 
Anl  if  1  ever  we[)t,  my  tears 

Fro^j^entlo  fountains,  j^ently  hnrst. 
My  mother's  kiss  eanie  witli  my  prayer: 

>[y  fatln^r's  ]>lessin;^  witli  my  sleep: 
Mv  sister's  words  like  music  were. 

And  how  could  1  have  learned  to  weep? 
I  did  not — and  liave  worn  a  brow 
Of  sunsliine,  even  until  now. 

Love  comes  to  such  like  nature's  law. 

As  waters  swellinj;  to  a  jrush ; 
And  thus,  if  li<j:ht  or  life  I  saw, 

My  feelinji^s  to  their  source  would  rush. 
A  sunny  leaf,  a  llittinj^  shade, 

A  tint  of  autumn,  moonlijjht,  aupfht 
Hy  which  this  j^lorious  world  is  made 

So  beautiful,  my  spirit  caujrht — 
And  tlirillinjj^  pleasure,  and  strange  ]>ower 

To  love  and  to  be  blest  rushe<l  bv. 
And  I  have  lived  ;in  an^jel's  hour. 

While  sadder  sjjirits  lon«.fed  to  die. 

Vou  well  mi«j:ht  <leem  tliat  f  should  look 

On  comino;  days,  as  looks  the  sun 
On  leaf  and  tree,  and  tiiid  the  book 

Of  nature  seem  a  brilliant  one. 
Like  him  1  looked  u])on  the  side 

The  lijrht  in  my  own  eye  made  brij^ht: 
And  ever  found  the  sha«lows  f«:lide 

Like  J?uilty  spirits  from  my  si^^ht.      ♦ 
Wh  it  m:uv<d  then  that  1  should  build 

The  dreams  this  loiterinjr  tale  would  tell 
Of  lijj^ht,  and  that  my  thou<^ht  should  jriicl 

The  airy  elements  too  well? 
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But  it  is  8Ci — and  I  will  leave 

The  moral  to  the  sml  and  dull, 
For  I  can  never  stop  to  ^jrieve 

While  I  can  find  the  beautiful. 
I  have  lived  twenty  years,  and  feel 

The  lonjrinj^s  which  come  ever  tlieu. 
To  try,  with  mind,  or  heart,  or  sterl. 

Collision  with  mv  fellow-men; 
I  hum  to  hound  from  beauty's  thrall. 

Where  others  deem  me  idly  chained, 
And  strike  my  blow  for  auj^ht,  or  all       ^ 

That  o'er  the  universe  hatli  reigned. 
They  call  me  hoy — r  feel  the  man — 

And  yet  will  prove  how  deeply  set 
Is  that  <me  element,  "  1  can," 

Araon^  the  thin«rs  we  ne'er  forjret. 
'Tis  time,  I  know,  that  I  was  Hinginjr 

My  rosy  fetters  to  the  wind, 
And,  like  the  desert  courser,  sprinjrinji: 

Upon  the  prcmd  career  of  mind. 
But  it  is  near — and  witli  that  hour 

I  looked  to  see  my  follies  flee: 
And  sterner  thouffhts  come  on,  with  power 

To  nerve  my  wakening  ener^jfy. 
*Ti8  no  fair  dream— I  h)ok  for  trial. 

Which  every  quiverinj^  sinew  wrinjjjs; 
For  pourinj^s  from  that  bitter  vial 

Which  drinks  to  death  life's  swelling  springR. 
But  far  beyond  my  fancy  resteth 

On  deep,  sublimed,  and  glorious  worth: 
On  strength,  which,  like  the  eagle's,  l)reasteth 

The  highest  atmosphere  of  earth. 
I  look  to  rest — when  fire  hath  tried. 

And  much  afHiction  purified. 

My  coloring  is  not  aye  so  deep- 
Anticipations  sometimes  come 

Like  fancies  in  a  gentle  sleep, 
And  pencil  sketches  of  a  home : 

And  in  its  delicate  lines  I  trace 
The  te#iemes8  of  gentle  eyes. 

Whose  molten  light  might  be  tho  ])lvce 
For  thought's  unsullied  paradise. 

I  feel  the  touch  of  ivory  fingers 
Upon  my  forehead's  swollen  vein. 
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And  meet  a  look,  whose  softness  lingers 

As  if  it  would  drink  up  my  pain. 
I  hear  a  tone,  whose  silvery  gush 

Thrills  every  fibre,  sweetly  spoken. 
And  feel  the  rich  tumultuous  gush 

Of  fountains  which  had  else  been  broken. 
Beside  a  low  bent  head  I  kneel,     . 

Wliose  raven  tresses  stir  with  prayer, 
And  hear  my  name,  and  deeply  feel 

How  holy  is  tlie  altar  there. 
And  thgn  I  gaze  on  dewy  lashes, 

And  part  the  hair  on  a  sweet  brow. 
And  watch  for  love's  impassioned  flashes 

In  eyes  too  serious  till  now. 
I  lay  upon  the  wasting  bed 

Of  sickness,  and  1  watcli  a  cheek 
Wliose  color  at  my  plaint  has  fled. 

And  count  the  deep  blue  veins  that  streak 
Its  lily  whiteness;  and  1  listen 

To  tones  that  speak  inquiringly, 
And  feel,  that  as  the  tear-drops  glisten. 

And  fall  upon  me,  I  could  die ; 
For  I  should  sink  into  my  rest, 

So  utterly,  supremely  blest. 


l^HE  HEALING  OF  THE  DAUGHTER  OF  JAIRUS. 

Freshly  the  cool  breath  of  the  coming  eve 
Stole  through  the  lattice,  and  the  dying  girl 
Felt  it  upon  her  forehead.    She  had  lain 
Since  the  hot  noontide  in  a  breathless  trance — 
Her  thin,  pale  fingers  clasjjed  within  the  hand 
Of  the  heart-broken  Kuler,  and  her  breast 
Like  the  dead  marble,  white  and  motionless. 
The  shadow  of  a  leaf  lay  on  her  lips. 
And,  as  it  stirred  with  the  awakening  wind, 
The  dark  lids  lifted  from  her  languid  eyes, 
And  her  slight  fingers  moved,  and  heavily 
She  turned  upon  her  pillow.     He  was  there — 
The  same  loved,  tireless  watcher,  and  she  looked 
Into  his  face  until  her  sight  grew  dim 
With  the  fast-falling  teara;  and,  witli^li  sigh 
Of  tremulous  weakness  murmuring  his  name, 
She  gently  drew  his  hand  upon  her  lips, 
And  kissed  it  as  she  wept.     The  old  man  sunk 
Upon  his  knees,  and  in  the  drapery 
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Of  the  rich  curtains  buried  up  his  face; 
And  when  the  twilight  fell,  the  silken  folds 
Stirred  with  his  prayer,  but  the  slight  hand  he  held 
Had  ceased  its  pressure — and  he  could  not  hear, 
In  the  dead,  utter  silence,  that  a  breath 
Came  through  her  nostrils — and  her  temples  gave 
To  his  nice  touch  no  pulse — and,  at  her  mouth, 
He  held  the  lightest  curl  that  on  her  neck 
Lay  with  a  mocking  beauty,  and  his  gaze 
Ached  with  its  deathly  stillness. 

It  was  night — 
And,  softly,  o*er  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
Danced  the  breeze-ridden  ripples  to  the  shore. 
Tipped  with  the  silver  sparkles  of  the  moon. 
The  breaking  waves  played  low  up<m  the  beach 
Their  constant  music,  but  the  air  beside 
Was  still  as  starlight,  and  the  Saviour's  voice. 
In  its  rich  cadences  unearthly  sweet. 
Seemed  like  some  just-born  harmony  in  the  air, 
Waked  by  the  power  of  wisdom.     On  a  rock. 
With  the  broad  moonlight  falling  cm  his  brow, 
He  stood  and  taught  the  people.     At  his  feet 
Lay  his  small  scrip,  and  pilgrim's  scallop-shell. 
And  staff — for  they  had  waited  by  the  sea 
Till  he  came  o'er  from  Gadarene,  and  prayed 
For  his  wont  teachings  as  he  came  to  land. 
His  hair  was  parted  meekly  on  his  brow, 
And  the  long  curls  from  oft  his  shoulders  fell. 
As  he  leaned  forward  earnestly,  and  still 
The  same  calm  cadence,  passionless  and  deep — 
.Vnd  in  his  looks  the  same  mild  majesty — 
-fVnd  in  liis  mien  the  sadness  mixed  with  power — 
Filled  them  with  love  and  wonder.    Suddenly, 
As  on  his  words  entrancedly  they  hung, 
The  crowd  divided,  and  among  them  stood 
Jairus  the  Ruler.    With  his  flowing  robe 
Gathered  in  haste  about  his  loins,  he  came. 
And  fixed  his  eyes  on  Jesus.    Closer  drew 
The  twelve  disciples  to  their  Master's  side; 
And  silently  the  people  shrunk  away. 
And  left  the  haughty  Ruler  in  the  midst 
Alone.    A  moment  longer  on  the  fjvce 
Of  the  meek  Nazarene  he  kept  his  gaze. 
And,  as  the  twelve  looked  on  him,  by  the  light 
Of  the  clear  moon  they  saw  a  glistening  tear 
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Steal  to  his  silver  beard ;  and,  drawing  nigh 
Unto  the  Saviour's  feet,  ho  took  the  hem 
Of  his  coarse  mantle,  and  with  trembling  hands 
Pressed  it  upon  his  lids,  and  murmured  low, 
*^  MaMer!  my  ihtHuhter  T' 

The  same  silvery  light, 
That  shone  ui)on  the  lone  rock  by  the  sea, 
Slept  on  the  Ruler's  lofty  capitals, 
As  at  the  door  he  stood,  and  welcomed  in 
Jesus  and  his  disciples.     All  was  still. 
The  echoing  vestibule  gave  back  the  slide 
Of  their  loose  sandals,  and  the  arrowy  beam 
Of  moonlight,  slanting  to  the  marble  floor, 
Lay  like  a  spell  of  silence  in  the  rooms, 
As  Jairus  led  them  on.     With  hushing  steps 
He  trod  the  winding  stair;  but  ere  he  touched 
The  latchet,  from  within  a  whisper  came, 
."  Trouble  the  Mauler  not—for  ahe  in  deadV* 
And  his  faint  hand  fell  nerveless  at  his  side. 
And  his  steps  faltered,  and  his  broken  voice 
Choked  in  its  utterance; — but  a  gentle  hand 
Was  laid  upon  his  arm,  and  in  his  ear 
The  Saviour's  voice  sank  thrillingly  and  low, 
*'  She  is  not  dead — tmt  sleepHh.*^ 

They  passed  in. 
The  spice  lamps  in  the  alabaster  unis 
Burned  dimly,  and  the  white  and  fragrant  smoke 
Curled  indolently  on  the  chamber  walls. 
The  silken  curtains  slumbered  in  their  folds — 
Not  even  a  tassel  stirring  in  the  air — 
And  as  the  Saviour  stood  beside  the  bed. 
And  prayed  inaudibly,  the  Ruler  heard 
The  quickening  division  of  his  breath 
As  he  grew  earnest  inwardly.     There  came 
A  gradual  brightness  o'er  his  calm,  sad  face. 
And,  drawing  nearer  to  the  bed,  he  moved 
The  silken  curtains  silently  apart, 
And  looked  upon  the  maiden. 

Like  a  form 
Of  matcliless  sculpture  in  her  sleep  she  lay — 
The  linen  vesture  folded  on  her  breast,   . 
And  over  it  her  white,  transparent  hands. 
The  blood  still  rosy  in  their  tapering  nails. 
A  line  of  pearl  ran  through  her  parted  lips. 
And  in  her  nostrils,  spiritually  thin. 
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Tilt*  breathing  curve  was  mookinj^ly  like  life; 
An<i  round  beneath  the  faintly  tinted  Hkin 
Kan  the  \\^\\t  brancheH  of  the  azure  veins ; 
And  on  her  cheek  the  jet^lash  overlay, 
Matching  the  archeK  pencilled  on  her  brow. 
Her  hair  had  been  unbound,  and  falling  loose 
Upon  her  pillow,  hid  her  small,  round  cars 
In  curls  of  glossy  blackness,  and  about 
Her  polished  neck,  scarce  touching  it,  they  hung. 
Like  airy  shadows  floating  as  they  slept. 
*T  was  heavenly  beautiful.     The  Saviour  raised 
Her  liand  from  off  her  bosom,  and  spread  out 
The  snowy  fingers  in  his  palm,  and  said, 
"  Maiden,  arise !"  and  suddenly  a  flush 
Shot  o'er  lier  forehead,  and  ahmg  her  lips 
And  tlirough  her  cheek  the  rallied  color  r:in; 
And  the  still  outline  of  her  graceful  form 
Stirred  in  the  linen  vesture,  and  she  clasped 
The  Saviour's  hand,  and  fixing  her  dark  eyes 
Full  on  his  beaming  countenance — AhoskI 
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A  servant  of  the  living  God  is  dead! 

His  errand  hath  been  well  and  early  done. 

And  early  hath  he  gone  to  his  reward. 

He  shall  c<»me  no  more  forth,  but  to  his  sleep 

Hath  silently  lain  down,  and  so  shall  rest. 

Would  ye  bewail  our  brother?    He  hath  gone 

To  Abraham's  bosom.     He  shall  no  mcuc  thirst. 

Nor  hunger,  but  forever  in  the  eye. 

Holy  and  meek,  of  Jesus,  he  may  look, 

Unchided,  and  unt^mpted,  and  unstaine<l. 

Would  ye  bewail  our  brother?    He  hath  gone 

To  sit  down  with  the  prophets  by  the  clear 

And  crystal  waters;  he  hath  gone  to  list 

Isaiah's  harp  and  David's,  and  to  walk 

With  Enoch,  and  Elijah,  and  the  host 

Of  the  just  men  made  perfect.     He  shall  bow 

At  Gabriel's  hallelujah,  and  unfold 

The  scroll  of  the  Apocalypse  with  J«>lin, 

And  talk  of  Christ  with  Mary,  and  go  back 

To  the  last  ^pper,  and  the  garden  prayer 

With  the  beloved  disciple.     He  shall  hear 

The  story  of  the  Incarnation  told 
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By  Simeon,  and  tlie  Triune  mystery 

Burning  upon  the  fervent  lips  of  Paul. 

lie  sliall  have  wings  of  glory,  and  shall  soar 

To  the  remoter  firmaments,  and  read 

The  order  and  the  harmony  of  stai's; 

And,  in  the  might  of  knowledge,  he  shall  bow, 

In  the  deep  pauses  of  archangel  harps, 

And,  hum})le  as  the  seraphim,  shall  cry — 

**  Who  J  hy  bin  searckirnj^  finds  thee  out,  O  GodV^ 

There  shall  he  meet  his  children  who  have  gone 

Before  him,  and  as  other  years  roll  on. 

And  his  loved. llock  go  up  to  him,  his  hand 

Again  shall  lead  them  gently  to  the  Lamb, 

And  bring  them  to  the  living  waters  there. 

Is  it  so  good  to  die !  an<l  shall  we  mourn 

That  he  is  taken  early  to  his  rest? 

Tell  me!  oh  mourner  for  the  man  of  God! 

^\va\\  we  bewail  our  brother — that  he  died  ? 


THE  BELFRY  PIGEON. 

On  the  cross-beam  under  the  Old  South  bell 
Jhe  nest  of  a  pigeon  is  builded  well. 
In  summer  and  winter  that  bird  is  there, 
Out  and  in  with  the  morning  air: 
I  love  to  see  him  track  the  street, 
With  his  wary  eye  and  active  feet; 
And  I  often  watch  him  as  he  springs, 
Circling  the  steeple  with  easy  wings. 
Till  across  the  dial  his  shade  has  passed, 
And  the  belfry  edge  is  gained  at  last. 
'T  is  a  bird  I  love,  with  its  brooding  note, 
And  the  trembling  throb  in  its  mottled  throat; 
There's  a  human  look  in  its  swelling  breast, 
And  the  gentle  curve  of  its  lowly  crest; 
And  I  often  stop  with  the  fear  I  feel — 
He  runs  so  close  to  the  rapid  wheel. 

Whatever  is  rung  on  that  noisy  bell — 
('hime  of  the  hour  or  funeral  knell — 
The  dove  in  the  belfry  must  hear  it  well. 
AVhen  the  tongue  swings  out  to  the  midnight  moon- 
When  the  sexton  cheerily  rings  for  noon — 
AVhen  the  clock  strikes  clear  at  morning  light — 
When  the  child  is  waked  with  "nine  at  night" — 
AVhen  the  chimes  play  soft  in  the  Sabbath  air, 
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Fillinjiii:  tlio  spirit  with  tones  of  prayer — 

Wliat^ver  tale  in  the  bell  is  heard, 

He  broods  on  his  folded  feet  unstirred, 

Or,  risinj;  half  in  his  rounded  nest, 

He  takes  the  time  to  smooth  his  breast, 

Then  drops  aj^ain  with  lilme<l  eyes, 

And  sleeps  as  the  last  vil)ration  dies. 

Sweet  Bird !  I  would  that  1  could  be 

A  hermit  in  the  crowd  like  tliee! 

With  win^s  to  tly  to  wood  and  ^len. 

Thy  lot,  like  mine,  is  cast  with  men; 

An<l  daily,  witli  unwilling;  feet, 

I  tread,  like  thee,  the  crowded  street; 

But,  uidike  me,  when  day  is  o'er. 

Thou  canst  dismiss  the  world  and  soar, 

Or,  at  a  half-felt  wish  for  rest. 

Canst  smootli  the  feathers  on  tljy  breast, 

And  drop,  forj^etful,  to  thy  nest. 


SATURDAY  AFTERNOON. 

I  love  to  look  on  a  scene  like  this. 

Of  wild  and  careless  play. 
And  persuade  myself  that  I  am  not  old, 

And  my  locks  are  not  yet  f^ray; 
For  it  stirs  the  l>lood  in  an  old  man's  heart. 

And  makes  his  pulses  fly. 
To  catt!h  the  thrill  of  a  happy  voice. 

And  the  light  of  a  i)leasant  eye. 

I  have  walked  the  world  for  fourscore  years; 

And  they  say  that  I  am  old. 
That  my  heart  is  ripe  for  the  reaper,  Death, 

And  my  years  are  well  ni<(h  told. 
It  is  very  true;  it  is  very  true; 

I'm  old,  and  "  1  bide  my  time;" 
But  my  heart  will  leap  at  a  scene  like  this. 

And  I  half  renew  my  prime. 

Play  on,  play  on;  I  am  with  you  there, 
In  the  midst  of  your  merry  ring; 

I  can  feel  the  thrill  of  the  daring  jump, 
And  the  rush  of  the  breathless  swing; 
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I  hide  witli  you  in  the  fragrant  hay, 
And  I  whoop  tlie  smothered  call. 

And  my  feet  slip  up  on  the  seedy  floor. 
And  I  care  not  for  the  fall. 

I  am  willinj^  to  die  when  my  time  shall  <'ome, 

An<l  I  sliall  be  j^livtl  to  pfo; 
For  the  world  at  best  is  a  weary  place. 

And  my  jjulse  is  jr^ttinglow; 
But  the  j^rave  is  dark,  and  the  heart  will  fail 

Tn  treading  its  gloomy  way; 
And  it  wiles  my  heart  from  its  dreariness, 

To  see  the  young  so  gay. 


}nHn,  ^r. 


sunt 


Bom  in  Portland,  April  2, 180(>;  ^rmhiHted  at  Howdoin  College  in  1826,  having  previous- 
ly attcude<l  PhillipB  Ao>id<'iny  at  Audover,  Maf^H.  Ho  practiced  law  in  Boston  for  a  few 
yearn,  and  Kul)se(iut>utly  withdrew  to  the  country,  auid  cn^;aged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
and  tlold  sports.  He  now  rcsideu  at  (IreeniMirt,  L.  I.,  and  hin  poenis  suggested  by  his  far- 
orite  aniiist;ni('nt  alono  would  make  a  volume.  While  a  student  he  was  a  regular  contribu- 
tor to  '*  Knapp's  Boston  Mjigazine,"  and  to  the  "  New  York  Literary  Gazette,*'  a  popu- 
lar jonrual,  then  04lite<l  by  William  (-ullen  Bryant,  the  poet.  Later  he  was  associated 
with  the  "  Boston  Daily  Patriot,"  which  he  couduote<l  with  great  ability.  He  was  also, 
at  diireri>nt  periotlH,  connected  with  otlK*r  BoAt<m  journals  and  magazines.  His  flrst  vol- 
ume o(  iK)em8  ap|>eared  in  1830.    He  htw  made  a  two  years'  tour  in  Europe. 


MAIXE. 

Far  in  the  sunset's  mellow  glory, 

Far  in  the  day-break's  pearly  bloom. 
Fringed  by  ocean's  foamy  surges. 

Belted  in  by  woods  of  gloom, 
Streti'h  thy  soft,  luxuriant  borders. 

Smile  thy  shores,  in  hill  and  plain. 
Fh>wer-enamelled,  ocean-girdled, 

(Jreen  bright  shores  of  Maine. 

Rivers  of  surpassing  beauty 

From  thy  hemlock  woodlands  flow, — 
Androscoggin  and  Penobscot, 

Saco,  chilled  by  northern  snow; 
These  from  many  a  lowly  valley 

Thick  by  pine-trees  shadowed  o'er. 
Sparkling  from  their  ice-cold  tributes 

To  the  surges  of  thy  shore. 
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Bays  resplendent  as  the  heaven. 

Starred  and  Jixemmed  by  tliousand  isles, 
(lird  thee, — CascH)  with  it>i  islets, 

Quoddy  with  its  dimpled  smiles; 
O'er  them  swift  the  fisher's  shallop 

And  tall  sliips  their  wiujijs  expand, 
While  the  smoke-tlag  of  tlie  steamer 
Flaiinteth  out  its  cloudy  streamer, 

Bound  unto  a  forei^i  strand. 

Brij^ht  from  many  a  rocky  headland, 

Fringed  by  san^ls  that  shine  like  jjohl, 
Gleams  the  lij^ht-house,  wliite  and  lonely, 

Grim  as  some  baronial  hold. 
Brijjht  l\y  many  an  ocean  valley 

Shaded  hut  and  villaj^e  shine; 
Roof  an«l  steeple,  weatlier-beaten. 

Stained  !)y  ocean's  breath  of  brine. 


DEATH  OF  NAPOLEON. 

Wild  was  tlie  nij;lit;  yet  a  wihler  night 

Hung  round  the  sohlier's  pillow; 
In  his  bosom  there  waged  a  fiercer  fight 

Than  the  fight  of  the  wrathful  billow. 

A  few  fond  mourners  were  kneeling  by, 
The  few  that  his  stern  heart  cherished; 

They  knew  by  his  glazed  and  unearthly  eye. 
That  life  ha<l  nearly  perished. 

They  knew,  by  his  awful  and  kingly  look. 

By  the  order  hastily  spoken, 
That  lie  dreameil  of  days  when  the  nations  shook, 

And  the  nations'  hosts  were  broken. 

I£e  dreamed  that  the  Frenchman's  sword  still  slew, 
And  triumphed  the  Frenchman's  eagle; 

And  the  struggling  Austrian  fled  anew. 
Like  the  hare  before  the  beagle. 

The  bearded  Russian  he  scourged  again. 

The  Prussian's  camp  was  routed. 
And  again,  on  the  hills  of  haughty  Spain, 

His  mighty  armies  shouted. 
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Over  Egypt's  sands,  over  Alpine  snows, 
At  the  pyramids,  at  the  mountain, 

Wiere  the  wave  of  the  lordly  Danube  flows, 
And  by  the  Italian  fountain. 

In  the  snowy  cliffs,  where  mountain  streams 
Dash  by  the  Switzer's  dwelling. 

He  led  them  again  in  his  dying  dreams. 
His  hosts,  the  broad  earth  quelling. 

Again  Marengo*s  field  was  won. 

And  Jena's  blcMuly  battle; 
Again  the  world  was  overrun, 

Made  pale  at  his  canncms'  rattle. 

He  died  at  the  close  of  that  darksome  day, 
A  day  that  shall  live  in  story; 

In  the  rocky  land  they  placed  his  clay, 
"And  left  him  alone  in  his  glory." 


ohert  ^oodc^  ^*iverh. 


This  poet,  who  began  hiH  law  practice  in  Limerick.  Ale.,  where  he  resided  six  yean, 
bom  in  Barrinpton,  now  Straffonl,  N.  H..  »luly  19.  1806.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  Law 
School,  and  after  leavinu  the  IMne  Tree  State^  »ettle<l  an  an  attorney  in  Lowell,  Mass., 
where  he  now  reniainH.  His  i»oetry.  or  authorship.  ni;iy  be  found  in  his  volumes  of  **  Epics 
Lyrics,  and  Ballads;"  in  hisHt-venil  orations;  in  his  "History  of  the  Indian  Wars  of  if  ew 
England;"  in  his  legends  and  dranias,  entitled.  "  Battles  of  the  Bush,"  and  in  other  works. 
Mr.  Cavorly  was  greatlv  interested  in  the  erection  of  the  Hannah  Itustin  moniunent, 
placed  on  the  island  in  fVnacook.N.  H.,  where  Mrs.  Dustin  and  her  companions  perform- 
ed that  remarkable  itetMl  of  4laring  at  the  midnight  hour. 


CLAKA. 

Here  on  this  hill  she  wandered  in  her  childhood, 

Brieriy  to  dance  sweet  summer  days  along; 
While  oft,  in  flowery  vale  or  waving  wildwood. 

She  blest  the  bluebird  with  her  little  song. 
Now  bends  the  cyi)ress,  weeping  limb  and  boughs; 

Sad  night  comes  down  to  lave  the  leaf  with  tears; 
Soft,  gentle  zephyrs  sigh  their  wcmted  vows 

Unto  the  love  of  life's  departed  years. 

Ten  thousand  days'  bright  dawn  shall  beam  upon  it, 

Ten  thousand  nights*  sweet  stars  shall  come  with  care; 
Ten  thousand  wihl-birds'  lovely  warbling  on  it 

Shall  bring  oblations  to  my  Clara  fair. 
Earth's  lengthened  years  are  little  in  His  sight, 

Who  rolls  the  spheres  in  majesty  above; 
Whose  sun  on  high  is  but  a  candle-light, 

To  lead  frail  mortals  to  a  throne  of  love. 


MARY  HART  PRENTISS  CUHMINOS.  !W 


Jji»r^  ^art  ffrentiss  (j^ttmminq^. 


lady  WHS  bom  in  Paris,  Jau.  7. 1807.  and  wa8  iiiairied  U^  Whitney  CunnuiugH  of 
lumner,  afterwards  of  Buckfleld.  and  died  in  the  latter  town  in  the  npring  of  1878. 
u  a  frequent  contributor  to  tne  Ojcfortl  Democrat,  Portfoiul  TransoHpt,  and 


This 
West  Sumner, 

She  was  a  frt^ _^  —  „-,,„.,-  ., 

ZU>n*»  Advocate.,  over  the  signature  of  *•  Olthona," 


A   DKEAM. 

1  saw  in  dreams  last  nijjjht  a  favorite  spot. 

One  I  have  seldom  seen  in  latter  years. 

It  was  a  farm  upon  a  mountain's  sid(% 

Rough  in  appearance,  and  yet  beautiful. 

With  all  its  trees  and  Wnes,  its  rooks  an<l  streams. 

'Twas  there  a  relative  I  loved  in  life, 

And  mourned  in  <leath,  live<l  out  his  threescore  years. 

I  ever  loved  to  see  the  tall,  gray  house. 

It  looked  so  like  its  owner,  tirm,  upri^^ht. 

As  thoup:h  Hwere  fortitie<l  hy  praise  and  prayer. 

1  saw  it  in  my  dream,  with  just  the  look 
It  wore  of  old;  the  same  vintsshaded  porcli, 
And  spreading  trees  around  the  oi)en  door; 
But  of  the  numerous  smiling  faces  there 
In  days  g<me  by,  but  one  arose  to  view. 
It  was  a  youthful  cousin,  who  had  grown 
To  man*s  estate  beneath  that  shelti'Hng  roof; 
But,  thinking  that  the  world  had  greener  spot>t 
And  lovelier  scenes,  lia<l  waiulered  far  away, 
Long,  hmg  ago,  from  his  pat^'rnal  borne. 

In  my  night -visicm  he  was  blithe  and  young. 

As  when  I  saw  him  ere  lie  bade  adieu 

To  beautiful  New  England.     Just  the  same 

Were  the  dark  locks  around  his  ample  brow; 

And  in  his  flashing  eye  were  mingle<l  <leep 

The  energy,  the  softness  and  the  pride 

Which  blended  in  his  character.     Xo  word 

Was  said  between  us,  yet  I  feel  to-day 

As  though  depart-ed  years  had  come  again, 

And  I  was  living  still  the  hours  of  youth. 

1  bless  the  giver  of  that  happy  dream, 

For  long  has  been  the  time  since  I  have  seen 

That  well-remembered  relative  and  friend. 

And  we,  perchance,  may  never  meet  again. 
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I  have  a  sprig  of  withered  laurel  leaves 
He  sent  me  from  his  PennHylvania  home 
In  token  of  remembrance,  and  I  oft 
Look  at  it  now  with  question  in  my  thoughts, 
Whetlier  that  home  is  dearer  to  his  heart 
Than  the  rough  mountain  one  lie  left  behind. 


REVERIES. 

My  child  will  come  no  more, 

My  ministries  of  love 

Are  changed  for  those  above — 
The  little  journey  of  his  life  is  o'er, 

I  see  his  garments  hang 

In  many  a  spot — 

How  can  he  be  forgot, 
Though  every  memVy  brings  the  heart  a  pang  I 

'Tis  vain  to  change  the  scene — 

From  each  sequestered  nook, 

His  little  treasures  look ; 
I  cannot  wander  where  he  has  not  been. 

Springes  glorious  sunbeams  stream, 

And  brightly  do  they  fall. 

Alike  on  floor  and  wall ; 
But  my  lost  boy  looks  out  on  every  beam. 

I  turn  my  eyes  above. 

But  tears  will  force  their  way 

E'en  when  I  strive  to  pray — 
Is  there  no  place  of  rest  for  earthly  lovef 

My  young  and  happy  boy — 

I  see  his  glad  step  springing, 

I  hear  his  sweet  voice  singing, 
And  yet  these  memVies  bring  no  thrill  of  joy. 

But  why  these  restless  days? 

The  prt)mises  are  mine ; 

I  hear  a  voice  divine 
Call  on  my  soul  a  sovereign  God  to  praise. 

Why  spend  my  hours  in  gloom. 

Or  weep  for  treasures  gone, 

Wlien  I  am  hurrying  on 
To  join  them  in  a  world  beyond  the  tomb? 


CHARLES  PA  UK  EH  ILSLEY.  » 

My  chcriKhed  one  in  there, 

He  Bpeiuls  liis  glorious  dayH 

In  songK  of  holy  praise 
To  Him  who  heard  on  earth  his  daily  prayer. 

Then  let  my  heart  arise 

To  his  bright  home  above, 

And  to  the  Go<l  of  love 
Look  for  a  blessing  on  **  earth's  broken  ties." 


§harhs  §arketi  #/s%  / 

Charles  P.  llslev  was  bom  in  Portland,  Jan.  16,1807, 9nd  liretl  to  the  grood  old  age  of 
eighty  years,  his  death  occurring  Jan.  29, 1887,  at  hifi  residence  in  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts. In  early  life  Mr.  llsley  followed  the  occupation  of  a  book-keeper,  but  havlnsa 
manifest  taste  for  literature  he  turned  to  newspaper  work,  and  as  early  as  1896  started  a 
daily  penny  paper,  the  PortlnnO  Daily  Times.  The  venture  was  in  adrance  of  that 
period,  and  was  abandoue<l.  April  12,  1837,  he  issueil  the  first  number  of  the  Portland 
TranacrivttUiil  was  its  editor  for  a  number  of  years.  Had  he  lived  a  little  more  than 
two  montns  longer  he  would  have  neen  this  second  oiTspriug  of  his  Journalistic  ventures 
eomplete  its  half  century  of  protiijerous  existence.  >1r.  llsley  was  the  author  of  a  vol- 
ome  of  popular  tales,  entitled  "  Forest  and  Shore,"  and  of  many  contributions  in  prose 
and  verse  to  the  periodical  literature  of  the  times.  He  was  at  one  time  associated  with 
Edward  P.Weston  ns  assiMtant  editor  of  the  Kcledic,  which  was  eventually  united  with 
the  Tratt8crivt,iio9i  in  its  62d  yfar.  Mr.  llsley  wielded  a  graceful  and  readvpen,  and 
was  more  or  less  connected  with  the  newspaiicrs  of  Portland  for  a  period  of  fifty-one 
years,  being  one  of  the  oldest  journalists  of  the  country.  He  furnished  a  hymn,  sung  at 
the  centennial  celebration  of  Portlsnd.and  wrote  a  vi^ry  interesting  series  of  articles  for 
the  TravBcript  descriptive  of  his  native  city  half  a  century  ago.  fie  wrote  very  smooth 
verse,  and  his  tales  were  of  historic  interest  and  always  racy.  He  will  hold  a  prominent 
place  among  the  authors  of  Maine. 


THE  LATTEIi  SNOW. 

Onr  Heavenly  Father  kindly  doth  bestow 
The  ** latter  rain/'  a  blessing  to  the  earth; 

Likewise  he  giveth  us  the  latter  snow, 
The  poor  man's  treasure-boon  of  priceless  worth; 

Yet  secmeth  it  to  some  a  cere-cloth  spread 

To  veil  from  view  the  features  of  the  dead. 

Ah,  this  is  but  a  counterfeit  of  death! 

The  earth  but  slumbers  *neath  the  fleecy  pall; 
Sleeping,  she  waits  the  spring's  reviving  breath 

To  loose  the  frosty  fetters  that  enthrall ; 
When,  once  more  freed,  with  renovated  powers, 
She'll  robe  herself  anew  with  fruits  and  flowers. 

Nature  sleeps  not;  within  her  depths  doth  work 

A  vital  principle  that  knows  no  rest; 
Her  silent  forces  ever  are  at  work, 

Strictly  obedient  to  supreme  behest. 
Keen  though  her  vision,  Science  seeks  in  vain 
The  wonder-working  mystery  to  explain. 
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Breatlie  not  a  imirinnr  at  the  latttT  snow; 

Beneath  tlie  shroud  that  wliitens  all  the  earth, 
Are  prejjfiiant  jjenis,  hiding  the  pri»cess  slow 

That  in  tlue  time  shall  quicken  them  to  hirth; 
As  from  the  hvtter  i*aiu  and  gentle  <k'ws 
The  wasted  soil  her  power  from  it  renews. 

Have  p-iticince  but  a  little,  thou  shalt  see 
The  working  of  the  miracle  profound: 

First  hud,  then  leaf,  shall  clothe  the  naked  tree, 
And  tender  grass  with  verdure  deck  the  ground : 

The  fecund  earth  throughout  her  wide  domain, 

Shall  yield  her  treasures  manifold  again. 


•1 


OH.  THIS  IS  NOT  MY  HOME/' 


Oh,  this  is  not  my  home — 

I  miss  the  glorious  sea, 
It«  white  and  sparkling  foam. 

And  lofty  melody. 

All  things  seem  stninge  t<»  nui — 
I  miss  the  rocky  shore,       * 

Wiiere  broke  so  sullenly 
The  waves  with  deafning  roar: 

The  sands  that  shone  like  gold 
•    Beneath  the  blazing  sun, 
0*er  which  the  waters  rolle<l, 
Soft  chanting  as  they  run: 


And  oh,  the  glorious  sight! 

Ships  moving  to  and  fro, 
Like  birds  upon  their  flight, 

So  silently  they  go ! 

I  climb  the  mountain's  height, 
And  siully  gaze  around, 

No  waters  meet  my  sight, 
r  hear  no  rushing  sound. 

Oh,  would  I  were  at  home. 
Beside  the  glorious  sea, 

To  bathe  within  its  foam. 
And  list  its  melody! 


HAPPY  MOMENTS. 

Happy  moments,  brief  but  truthful, 
When  the  heart  was  fresh  and  youthfid — 
When  the  sands  of  life  ran  golden. 
In  those  days,  alas,  now  ohlen! 
Moments  that  we  fondly  cherished — 
Moments  that  too  early  perished  I 

Ah,  that  time,  so  fraught  with  blessings! 
Time  of  love's  tirst  fond  caress ings! 
When  ejvch  act,  glance,  tone,  expression. 
Was  to  us  a  sweet  confession : 
When  our  path  was  strewn  with  flowers. 
Ami  joy  winged  the  rosy  houi*s! 
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Ah,  coiilil  wf  l>ut  liojird  vinotionH 
Kiiidled  in  our  voimjr  devotioiiK — 
II<><ir(l  tliem  for  life's  latter  pleiwiireH 
As  we  Iioanl  our  j^russer  treasures — 
Then  th(»se  rays  tliat  cheered  life's  morning 
Still  would  heain,  its  eve  :idoniiu^! 


femij  ^ndswort/t  ^otigfellaw. 


I 


This  poet,  scholar  and  teacher,  was  born  in  Portland,  February  27. 1807,  of  New  Knglaud 
stock,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Cambridge,  M21SM.,  Marcli  24, 1882.  lie  wai)  ilesoende<l  from 
John  Alden,  of  Plymouth  (jolony  fame,  Ids  great-grandfather,  Stephen  Ix>nfffellow,  oom- 
ioK  to  Portland  in  1744,  a^a  itchoolmaMter,  at  tlie  invitation  of  the  town,  and  the  family 
hjM  been  prominent  in  this  place  through  tive  generations.  His  father,  Hon.  Stephen 
Longfellow,  was  a  man  of  prominence  in  Maine,  a  leader  of  the  bax,  and  rupreMeutative 
in  Congresi*.  The  son's  early  educHtion  was  gaineil  at  the  Portland  Acatlemv,  where  he 
was  fitted  for  Bowdoin  (college,  which  he  entered  at  fourteen.  Even  before  this  time  he 
had  written  rentes  which  alwayrt  found  ready  admission  into  the  Portland  news|>apeni, 
and  before  graduation  bis  reputation  as  a  poet  extende<l  beyond  the  btmnds  <if  both  col- 
lege and  .State.  He  graduated  in  the  class  of  1325,  and  six  months  afterward  was  offered 
aprofessorship  of  modem  languages  and  literature  at  Bowdoin,  an  ofllctr  created  for  him. 
The  appointment  was  accept^  conditionally,  and  after  studynig  three  years  and  a  h^f 
in  Europe,  he  enteral  upon  his  new  duties.  I>uring  the  next  five  years  he  wrote  for  the 
North  American  Review ^  and  translated  the  "  Coplas  de  Manrique,"  a  work  which  ulaced 
him  in  the  front  rank  of  living  poets.  Since  then  the  name  of  lA>ngfellow  lias  been  a 
household  word,  ami  his  books,  Doth  in  prose  and  verHo,  have  been  translatetl  into  nearly 
every  tongue.  He  receive<l  honorary  ciegrees  in  lx>th  the  New  »nd  Old  Worlds,  and  was 
a  member  of  various  learned  societies  in  several  coantrieH. 


MY  LOST  YOUTH. 

Often  I  think  of  the  beautiful  town 

Tliat  is  seated  by  the  sea ; 
Often  in  thoughts  go  up  and  <lown 
The  pleasant  streets  of  that  dear  ohl  town, 
And  my  youth  comes  ba<'k  to  nie. 
And  a  verse  of  a  Lapland  song 
Is  haunting  my  memory  still: 
*'  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  though U.** 

I  can  see  the  shailowy  lines  of  its  trees. 

And  eateh,  in  sndden  gleams, 
The  sheen  of  the  far-surrounding  seas. 
And  islands  that  were  the  Hespend<*s 
Of  all  my  boyish  dreams. 

Ami  the  burden  of  that  old  song. 
It  murmurs'and  whispers  still: 
**  A  boy*8  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  ytnith  are  \o\v^,  long  thoughts.*' 
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I  remember  the  black  wharves  and  the  slips, 

And  the  sea- tides  tossing  free; 
And  Spanish  sailors  with  bearded  lips, 
And  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  the  ships, 
And  the  magic  of  tlie  sea. 
And  the  voice  of  that  wayward  song 
Is  singing  and  saying  still : 
**  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts. 


»» 


I  remember  the  bulwarks  by  the  shore. 

And  tlie  fort  upon  the  hill; 
The  sun-rise  gun,  with  its  hollow  roar. 
The  drum-beat  repeated  o'er  and  o'er, 
And  the  bugle  wild  and  shrill. 
And  the  music  of  that  old  song 
Throbs  in  my  memory  still : 
*'  A  bt)y's  will  is  the  wind's  will. 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.' 

I  remember  the  sea- tight  far  away, 
How  it  thundered  o*er  the  tide! 
And  the  deafl  captains,  as  they  lay 
In  their  graves,  overlooking  the  tranquil  bay, 
Where  they  in  battle  died. 
And  the  sound  of  that  mournful  song 
Goes  through  me  with  a  thrill: 
*'  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

I  can  see  the  breezy  dome  of  groves. 
The  shadows  of  Deering's  woods; 
.\.nd  the  fricndKliips  ol<l  and;the  early  loves 
Come  back  with  a  sabbatli  sound,  as  of  doves 
In  quiet  neighborhoods. 
And  the  verse  of  that  sweet  old  s(mg. 
It  flutters  and  murmurs  still: 
**  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will. 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

I  remember  the  gleams  and  glooms  that  dart 

Across  the  school-boy's  brain; 
The  song  and  the  silence  in  the  heart 
That  in  part  are  prophecies,  and  in  part 

Are  longings  wild  and  vain. 


i 

\ 


.t.d.. 
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And  the  voice  of  that  fitful  song 
Sings  on,  and  is  never  still: 
"  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind^s  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts. 


t» 


There  are  things  of  which  I  may  not  speak; 

There  are  dreams  that  cannot  die;; 
There  are  thoughts  that  make  the  strong  heart  weak. 
And  bring  a  pallor  into  the  cheek, 
And  a  mist  before  the  eye. 
And  the  words  of  that  fatal  song 
Come  over  me  like  a  chill : 
'*  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

Strange  to  me  are  tlic  forms  I  meet 

When  I  visit  the  dear  old  town; 
But  the  native  air  is  pure  and  sweet. 
And  the  trees  that  o'urshadow  each  well-known  street, 
As  they  balance  up  ahd  down. 
Are  singing  the  beautiful  song. 
Are  sighing  and  whispering  still: 
'*  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

And  Deering's  woods  are  fresh  and  fair, 

And  with  joy  that  is  almost  pain. 
My  heart  goes  back  to  wander  there, 
And  among  the  dreams  of  days  that  were, 
T  find  my  lost  youth  again. 
And  the  strange  and  beautiful  song, 
The  groves  are  repeating  it  still: 
**  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will. 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 


THE  KOPE-WALK. 

In  that  building,  long  and  low, 
With  its  windows  all  a-row. 

Like  the  port-holes  of  a  hulk. 
Human  spiders  spin  and  spin. 
Backward  down  their  threads  so  tliin, 

Dropping  each  a  hempen  bulk. 


996418\ 
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At  the  cud,  an  open  door; 
Squares  of  sunshine  on  the  floor 

Light  the  long  and  dusky  lane: 
And  the  whirring  of  a  wheel. 
Dull  and  drowsy,  makes  me  feel 

All  it«  spokes  are  in  my  brain. 

*  As  the  spinners  to  the  end 

Downward  go  an<l  re-ascend. 

Gleam  the  long  threads  in  the  sun; 
While  within  this  brain  of  mine 
Cobwebs  brighter  and  more  fine 
By  the  busy  wheel  arc  spun. 

Two  fair  maidens  in  a  swing, 
ijike  white  tioves  upon  the  wing. 

First  before  my  vision  pass ; 
i^aughing,  as  their  gentle  hands 
Closely  clasp  the  twiste<l  stran<ls, 

Xt  their  sha<low  (»n  the  grass. 

Then  a  booth  of  mountebanks. 
With  its  smell  of  tan  and  planks, 

And  a  girl  poised  high  in  air 
On  a  cord,  in  spangled  dress, 
With  a  faded  loveliness, 
'  And  a  weary  look  of  <'are. 

Then  a  homestead  among  farms, 
And  a  woman  with  bare  arms 

Drawing  water  from  a  well ; 
As  the  bucket  mounts  apace. 
With  it  mounts  her  «»wn  fair  fa*H*, 

As  at  some  magician's  spell. 

Then  an  old  man  in  a  tower. 
Hinging  lc»ud  the  noontide  hour, 

While  the  roi>e  coils  round  ;ind  round, 
Like  a  serpent  at  his  feet. 
And  again,  in  swift  retreat, 

Nearly  lifts  him  frcnn  the  ground. 

Then  within  a  prison-yard. 
Faces  fixed,  and  stern,  and  hani. 

Laughter  ami  indecent  mirth: 
Ah!  it  is  the  gallows-tret* ! 
Hreath  of  Christian  charity'.    • 

Blow,  and  sweep  it  from  the  earth  I 
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Then  a  sch()ol])<)y,  with  h\»  kite 
(rleaming  in  a  sky  of  light, 

And  an  eager,  iipwanl  look ; 
Steeds  pursued  through  lane  and  field ; 
Fowlers  with  their  snares  concealed; 

And  an  angler  by  a  brook. 

8hips  rejoicing  in  the  l»reeze, 
Wrecks  that  fioat  o'er  unknown  seas, 

Anchors  dragged  through  faithless  sand ; 
Sea-fog  drifting  overhead, 
And,  with  lessening  line  and  lead, 

Sailors  feeling  for  the  land. 

All  these  scenes  do  i  behold, 
These,  an<l  many  left  untold, 

In  tliat  building  long  and  low; 
While  the  wheel  goes  round  an<l  round, 
With  a  drowsy,  dreamy  sound. 

And  the  spinners  1)a<;kward  go. 


LOVEWELI/S  FIGHT.* 

Many  a  day  and  wasted  year, 
Bright  has  left  its  footsteps  here. 
Since  was  broke  the  warrior's  spear, 

And  our  fathers  bled; 
Still  the  tall  trees  arching  sliake 
Where  the  fleet  deer  by  the  lake. 
As  he  dashed  through  bush  and  brake, 

From  the  hunter  lied. 

In  these  ancient  woods  so  bright. 
That  are  full  of  life  and  light, 
Many  a  dark,  mysterious  ritt* 

The  stern  warriors  kept; 
But  their  altars  are  bereft. 
Fallen  to  earth  and  strewn  and  cleft. 
And  to  holier  faith  is  left. 

Where  their  fathers  slept. 

From  their  ancient  sepulchres, 
Where,  amid  the  giant  firs. 
Moaning  where  the  high  wind  stirs. 
Have  the  red  men  gtme. 


•This  i»  the  first  poem  Longfellow  gave  to  the  world  with  his  name  attached,  some 
aizty-flve  yean  ago.  The  poem  was  long  sought  hy  the  author,  but  in  vain,  and  was 
lyronght  to  light  In  1882.  We  copy  It  from  the  *'  Fryeburg  Webster  Memorial,"  as  it 
has  a  special  local  interest. 
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Towards  the  setting  sun  that  makes 
Bright  our  western  hills  and  lakes. 
Faint  and  few  the  remnant  takes 
Its  sad  journey  on. 

Where  the  Indian  hamlet  stood. 
In  the  interminal»le  wood, 
Battle  broke  the  solitude, 

And  the  war-ery  rose; 
Sudden  came  the  stragjjling  shot. 
Where  the  sun  looked  on  the  spot 
That  the  trace  of  war  would  blot 

Ere  the  day's  faint  close. 

Low  the  smoke  of  battle  hung, 
Heavy  down  the  lake  it  swung. 
Till  the  death-wail  lou<l  was  sung, 

When  the  night-shades  fell; 
And  the  green  i>ine,  waving  dark, 
Held  within  its  shattered  bark 
Many  a  lasting  scatli  and  mark 

That  a  tale  could  tell. 

And  the  glory  of  that  day 
Shall  not  pass  from  earth  away, 
Xor  the  blighting  of  decay 

Waste  our  liberty; 
But  within  the  river's  sweep, 
Long  in  peace  our  vale  shall  sleei». 
And  free  hearts  the  record  keep 

Of  this  Jubilee.* 


SONGO  lUVEH. 

CONNK('TIX(J    LAKK   SKBA(iO    AND    LONG    LAKE. 

Nowhere  such  a  devious  stream. 
Save  in  fancy  or  in  dream. 
Winding  slow  through  bush  and  brake, 
Links  together  lake  and  lake. 


•This  fYoein  was  M'ritleii  for  aiul  sung  ^to  the  air  of  liruvd'A  Address)  at  the  Centennial 
celebration,  at  PYyeburg,  of  I^ivewell'H  tiglit.  May  19, 1825.  LK>ngfel]ow  was  himself  pres- 
ent at  the  celebration,  atteiuUng  a  Hocial  lewt*  at  Judge  Dana's,  and  a  ball  in  the  evening 
at  the  Oxford  House.  •'  Webster  Memorial.'* 
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Walled  with  woods  or  sandy  slielf , 
Ever  doubling  on  itself 
Flows  the  stream,  so  still  and  slow, 
That  it  hardly  seems  to  flow. 

N'ever  errant-knight  of  old, 
Lost  in  woodland  op  in  wold, 
Such  a  winding  path  pursued 
Through  the  sylvan  solitude. 

Never  school-hoy  in  his  quest 
After  hazel-nut  or  nest, 
Through  the  forest  in  and  out, 
Wandered  loitering  thus  about. 

In  the  mirror  of  its  tide 
Tangled  thickets  on  each  side 
Hang  inverted,  and  between 
Floating  cloud  or  sky  serene. 

Swift  as  swallow  on  the  wing 
Seems  the  only  living  thing, 
Or  the  loon,  that  laughs  and  tlu^s 
Down  to  those  reflected  skies. 

Silent  stream !  thy  Indian  name 
Unfamiliar  is  to  fame; 
For  thou  bidest  here  alone. 
Well  content  to  be  unknown. 

But  thy  tranquil  waters  teach 
Wisdom  deep  as  human  speech, 
Moving  without  haste  or  noise 
In  unbroken  equipoise. 

Though  tliou  turnest  no  busy  mill, 
And  art  ever  calm  and  still. 
Even  £hy  silence  seems  to  say 
To  the  traveller  on  his  way: 

**  Traveller,  hurrying  from  the  lieat 
Of  the  city,  stay  thy  feet  I 
Rest  awhile,  nor  longer  waste 
Life  with  inconsiderate  hast<.^J 

'*  Be  not  like  the  stream  that  brawls 
Loud  with  shallow  waterfalls, 
But  in  quiet  self-control 
Link  together  soul  and  soul.'' 
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THE  BELLS  OF  SAX  BLAS.* 

What  8ay  the  bells  of  San  BLis 
To  the  ships  that  southward  pass 

From  the  harbor  of  Mazatlan? 
To  them  it  is  nothing  more 
Than  the  sound  of  surf  on  the  shore, — 

Nothing  more  to  master  or  man. 

But  to  me,  a  dreamer  of  dreams, 
To  whom  what  is  an<l  what  seems 

Are  often  (me  juid  the  same, — 
The  bells  of  San  Bias  to  me 
Have  a  strange,  wild  melody, 

And  an^  something  more  than  a  name. 

K«)r  bells  are  the  voice  of  the  church; 
Tliey  havt'  tcmes  that  touch  and  search 

The  hearts  of  young  and  old; 
One  soinid  to  all,  vet  each 
Lends  a  meaning  to  their  speech. 

And  the  meaning  is  maniftdd. 

They  are  a  voice  of  the  Past. 
Of  an  age  that  is  fading  fast. 

Of  a  power  austere  and  grand; 
When  the  tlag  of  Spain  unfurled 
Its  fohls  o'er  this  western  world. 

And  the  I*riest  was  lord  nf  the  land. 

The  chapel  that  once  looke<l  <h)wn 
On  the  little  seaport  town 

Has  crumbled  into  the  dust; 
And  on  oaken  beams  below 
The  bells  swing  to  and  fn*. 

And  are  green  with  mould  and  rust. 

'*  fs,  then,  the  old  faith  dead," 
They  say,  **and  in  its  stead 

Is  some  new  faith  proclaimed,    ' 
That  we  are  forced  to  remain 
Naked  to  sun  and  rain, 

Unsheltered  an<l  ashamed? 

'*Once  in^ur  tower  ah)of 
We  range  over  wall  and  roof 
Our  warnings  and  our  complaints; 

•The  I«8t  iK».»ni  written  by  Ix>iijffellow,  unaor  (late  of  March  15, 18S2. 
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And  round  about  um  tliere 
The  white  iIovck  lilletl  tlie  air, 
Ijike  the  >vhit<*  souls  of  tlie  saint*. 

**  The  siiint-s!    All,  have  they  j^rown 
Forgetful  of  their  own? 

Are  they  asleep,  or  <lead, 
That  open  to  the  sky 
Their  ruined  Missions  lie, 

No  longer  tenanted? 

*'Oh,  bring  us  back  onee  more 
The  vanished  (lays  of  yore, 

When  the  world  with  faith  was  tilled; 
Bring  bat^k  the  fervid  zeal, 
The  hearts  of  tire  and  st^^el, 

The  hands  that  believe  and  build. 

**Then  from  our  tower  again 
We  will  send  over  land  and  main 

Our  voices  of  eommand. 
Like  exiled  kings  who  return 
To  their  thrones,  and  the  people  learn 

That  the  Priest  is  lord  of  the  land  I" 

()  Bells  of  San  Bias,  in  vain 
Ye  call  bjick  the  past  again ! 

The  past  is  deaf  to  y<mr  prayer: 
Out  of  the  shadows  of  night 
The  world  rolls  into  light; 

It  is  daybreak  everywhere. 


>^tlmnul  ^mvthorn^, 

Xath*niel  HiiWthome,  reffanled  bv  some  as  the  greatest  genius  Aiiiericu  Iiuh  prodiicciJ. 
was  bom  in  Salem,  Massacuusetts,  iu  1804,  and  gradiiate^l  from  Bowdoin  College  In  the 
Kame  claaa  with  Kenry  Wadsworth  Ijongfellow.  He  waM  induced,  through  a  promise  in 
ooU^e  to  his  classmate,  the  Kev.  George  B.  Cheever,  to  write  for  the  press,  and  it  is  said 
that  this  old  friend  infused  into  the  desponding  uenlus  "somewhat  of  his  own  life  and 
spirit."  Goodrich,  who  was  editing  an  annual  in  Boston,  published  the  first  oontribotion 
from  his  pen,  and  thus  Hawthorne  was  set  forth  on  his  shining  way.  The  new  star  was 
hiUlod  with  generous  entlniMiasm  by  Longfellow, who  in  a  review  of  his  "  Twice-Told  Tales'* 
said:  '*  The  oook,  though  in  pi*ose,  is  nevertheless  wr|j|ten  by  a  |>oet.  What  is  worthy  of 
mention,  he  never  wrote  poetry,  not  even  a  carrier's  address."  And  yet  a  curioua  frag- 
ment of  verse,  we  could  hardly  say  poetry,  was  written  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  in  his 
early  yoath,  when  he  was  uboiit  thirteen  yearn  of  age,  and  residing  with  his  mother  at 
Raymond,  Me.,  where  she,  grieving  for  the  loss  of  her  husband,  had  sought  and  found 
complete  seclusion.  He  was  a  shipmaster,  and  died  of  yellow  fever  at  Havana  in  1810. 
A  oorreapondent  of  the  PorUand  Tratiaeriptf  writing  from  Alexandria,  Va.,  under  date 
of  June  4, 1870,  while  giving  some  iuteresnng  reminiscences  of  the  boy  life  of  Haw- 
tlwtme  at  Raymond,  mentions  the  incident  of  Hie  reading  of  two  poems  by  "  Nat"  \i>  his 
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oorapaniODB  who  thought  them  "  terrible  pretty.*'  One  of  these  pieoea'  related  to  th« 
Taroox  disaster,  bat  the  correspondent  could  not  recollect  a  line  of  either.  In  a  note  by 
the  editor  he  states,  '*  We  have  been  fortunate  enouffh  to  procure  the  fragment  iLmn 
below,'* — alluding  to  a  fragment  of  the  other  poem.  He  then  continues:  **A  West  HMpe- 
well  correspondent,  *  M.  O.  B.,'8ays,~'I  And  it  in  a  copy-book  of  my  mother*s,  where  it 
was  written  in  1819,  though  for  some  reason  all  the  verses  are  not  written.*  DoubtleM 
some  other  old  copy-book  will  yet  gire  up  the  remainder  of  this  curious  ballad.  **(>ur 
readers,"  continues  the  editor  of  the  Tratisnript,  "will  be  reminded  of  what  one  of  our 
correspondents  said  about  the  austere  religious  training  of  the  boy,  by  the  pious  ejacu- 
lations contained  in  these  verses."  We  publish  a  few  lines  of  this  curious  fragment, 
simply  on  account  of  their  association.  Tlie  life  and  works  of  Hawthorne  are  too  well- 
known  to  need  an  extended  sketch.  He  died  in  the  spring  of  1864,  while  on  a  Journey 
through  New  Hampshire,  accompanied  by  his  life-long  friend,  ex-President  Pierce. 


A  MOURNFUL  SONG. 

On  the  death  of  the  wife  and  child  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Knight^  of  Wind- 
ham^ who  fell  of  the  brld/e  at  the  fallx  ahooe  Ilorse-beef  Mills^  on  Presump- 
scot  river,  Feb.  22,  1K04. 

All  yc  kind  husbands,  pray  draw  near, 
Attend  to  me  with  listening  ear, 
While  solemnly  I  show  to  you 
An  awful  scene,  but  surely  true. 
And  loving  wives,  do  you  draw  round, 
To  you  indeed  a  solemn  sound; 
O  Lord,  come  nigh,  and  help  us  all, 
To  hear  this  loud  awakening  call. 
And  thou,  my  soul,  come  meditate 
Upon  the  stroke  of  death  so  late. 
Lord,  help  my  mind  an<l  pen  and  heart 
To  give  to  all  their  proper  part. 
This  hapless  man  and  wife  so  dear. 
To  worship  God,  meant  to  appear. 
Towards  His  house  tliey  both  did  ride 
With  her  young  child  held  at  her  side; 
Hut  o'er  the  bridge  as  they  did  ride, 
His  headstrong  horse  he  could  not  guide. 
And  springing  out  to  hold  him  right, 
He  could  not  with  his  utmost  might, 
And,  notwithstanding  his  loud  **  WhoaP* 
His  horse  and  sleigh  o'crboard  did  go. 
His  wife  and  child  plunged  in  the  deep, 
While  he  upon  the  bridge  did  keep. 
He  reached  his  whip  to  his  dear  wife. 
Which  she  seized  fast  to  save  her  life. 


'. *The  phraseology  of  this  line  has  been  slightly  oh-iuged  by  the  compiler, as  the  oopy 
seen  is  evidently  not  exactly  like  Hm  original. 
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^rtdtric  <ffelUn. 


I 


Son  of  the  diBtinguisbed  JnriBt,  Chief  Justice  Prentiss  Mellen,  and  younger  brother  of 
OreaTille  Mellen;  was  bom  in  Biddeford,  Maine,  Dec.  3, 1801.  He  graduate  at  Bowdoin 
OoUeffe  In  the  same  class  with  Henry  W.  liongfellow.  He  studiM  law,  and  opened  an 
oilloe  in  Portland,  but  his  tastes  inclinins  to  poetry  and  art,  he  neyer  practiced  to  any  ex- 
tent. He  not  only  possessed  a  very  delightful  and  delicate  poetic  talent,  but  bade  fair 
toarrireat  distinction  In  the  art  of  painting,  having  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  the  finest 
eombinations  of  forms  and  colors.  Some  of  his  lanoscapes  are  still  in  the  possession  of 
families  in  Portlan<L  He  removed  to  Boston,  and  died  there  Aug.  13.1834.  Mr.  Mellen 
IumI  a  bjwpy,  genial  disposition,  devoted  to  the  elegant  worlc  of  his  choice,  but  careless  of 
fame,  llie  Portland  Transcript,  under  date  of  Dec.  9, 1882,  gave  an  unpublished  poem 
from  his  pen. 


SABBATH  EVENINC;. 

List  I  there  is  music  in  the  air! 

It  is  the  Sabbath  evening  bell, 
Chiming  the  vesi)er  liour  of  prayer 

O'er  mountain  top  and  lowland  <lell. 
And  infancy  and  age  are  seen, 
Slow  winding  o'er  the  churcjh-yard  green. 

It  is  the  eve  of  rest;  the  light 
Still  lingers  on  the  moss-grown  towtT, 

While  to  the  drowsy  ear  of  night, 
Slowly  it  marks  the  evening  hour; 

'Tis  hushed!  and  all  is  silent  there, 

Save  the  low,  fervent  voice  of  prayer. 

And  now,  far  down  the  quiet  vale. 
Sweet  hymnings  on  the  air  float  by ; 

Hushing  the  whip-poor-will's  sad  wail, 
With  its  own  plaintive  melody. 

They  breathe  of  peace,  like  the  sweet  strains 

That  swept  at  night  o*er  Bethlehem's  i)lain8. 

And  heads  are  bowed,  as  the  low  hymn 
Steals  through  that  gray  and  time-worn  pile; 

And  the  altar-lights  bum  faint  and  dim, 
In  the  long  and  moss-grown  aisle. 

And  the  distant  footfall  echoes  loud, 

Above  that  hushed  and  kneeling  crowd. 

And  now  beneath  the  old  elm  shade. 
Where  the  cold  moon-beams  may  not  smile, 

Bright  flowers  upon  the  graves  are  laid, 
And  sad  tears  shed  unseen  the  while, — 

The  last  sweet  gift  affection  brings. 

To  deck  the  earth  to  which  it  clings. 
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How  beautiful  those  simple  Mowers 
Strewn  o*er  that  silent  spot  now  sleep; 

Still  wet  with  summer's  jjentle  showers, 
As  if  they  too  could  feel  and  weep ! 

They  fade  and  die;  the  wintry  wind 

Sh<all  leave  no  tra<ro  of  them  behind. 

The  brijjht  new  motm  hath  set;  the  \\^\\i 
Is  fading  on  the  far  blue  hills; 

And  on  the  i)assinp:  breeze  of  night, 
The  music  of  ti*n  thtmsand  rills 

(;^omes  echoing;  through  the  twilight  gray, 

With  the  hme  watch-dog's  distant  bay. 

The  crowd  hath  passed  away;  the  prayer 
And  low-breathed  evening  hymn  are  gone; 

The  cold  mist  only  lingers  there. 
O'er  the  dark  moss  and  mouhrring  stone; 

And  the  stars  shine  brightly  o'er  the  glen 

Where  rest  the  ipiiet  homes  of  men. 


VKNETFAN  MOONLKIIIT. 

'Twas  moonlight  on  Vonetia's  sea, 
And  every  fragrant  bower  and  tree 

Smiled  in  the  glorious  light. 
The  thousand  isles  that  clustered  there 
Ne*er  in  their  life  h»oked  half  so  fair 

As  on  that  happy  night. 

A  thousand  sparkling  lights  were  set 
On  every  dome  and  minaret, 

Wliile  througli  the  marble  halls 
The  gusli  of  cooling  fount^tins  came, 
And  crystal  lamps  sent  far  their  flame 

Ui)on  the  high-arched  walls. 

But  sweeter  far  on  Adria's  sea, 
The  gondolier's  wild  minstrelsy 

In  accents  low  began; 
While  simnding  harp  and  martial  /ell, 
The  music  joined,  till  the  rich  swell 

Seeme<l  heaven's  witle  arch  t-o  span. 

Then  faintly  ceasing — one  by  (me. 
That  plaintive  voice  breathed  cm  alone. 
Its  wild,  heart-soothing  lay: 
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And  then  aj^in  that  moonlight  band. 
Started  as  if  by  mai^ic  wand. 
In  one  bohl  burst  awav. 

The  joyous  hiugh  came  on  the  breeze. 
And,  'mid  the  bright  o'erhanging  trees, 

The  mazy  dance  went  r<»und: 
And,  as  in  joyous  ring  they  Hew, 
The  smiling  nymphs  the  wihl  Howers  threw. 

That  chistered  on  the  ground. 

Soft  jw  a  summer  evening's  >«igh. 
From  each  o*erhanging  baU^ony, 

Low,  fervent  whimperings  fell; 
And  many  a  heart  upon  that  night 
On  faiK-y's  ])ini(»ns  spe<l  its  light 

Where  liolier  beings  dwell. 

Ea<*h  lovely  form  the  eye  might  see, 
The  dark-bro\%ed  maid  of  Italy, 

With  love's  own  sparkling  eyes: 
The  fairy  Swiss — all — all  that  night 
Smiled  in  the  moonbejtm's  silvery  light. 

Fair  as  their  native  skies. 


glizHbetli  0itke^ 


Thi§  U  one  of  the  most  noted  Aiuericaii  women  now  living.  She  was  Elixabeth  Oakeit 
Prince,  bom  in  the  city  of  Portland,  about  1807,  an<l  was  united  in  marriage  to  Seba 
Smith,  Esq.,  elsewhere  feprefiented  in  this  volume,  in  1823.  She  is  Mrs.  Oaksmith  by  cour- 
tesy, and  her  soni*  are  OiikHmitltH  by  act  of  legislature.  Mrs.  Smith  has  had  six  sous, of 
whom  any  mother  might  well  bf  urou<l:  two  of  them  have  iH'en  married,  and  three  of 
them  are  still  living.  Mnt  Smith  has  long  Ktoo<l  l>«;fore  the  public  eye  as  Essayist,  Poet, 
Novelist.  Lecturer  and  Preacher.  Her  Hrst  i)oem  of  any  length  was  published  in  1842,  un- 
der the  title  of  ••The  Sinless  Child."  and  container!  some  of  the  nu«t  beautiful  passages 
in  the  English  language.  Mrs.  Smith  (KMsesses  a  highly  tmltured  and  enlarged  mind, 
has  been  a  pioneer  in  more  than  one  new  fiehl  for  female  talent,  and  well  deserves  the 
position  she  occupies  in  ttie  front  rank  of  the  gifte<l  writers  of  the  day.  The  late  E.  P. 
Whipple,  Emerson,  Theo<Iore  Parker,  and  a  ho»»t  of  other  advance<l  thinkers,  were  her 
life-long  friends,  and  ailmirers  of  Mrs.  Smith's  literary  work.  We  are  intormed  by 
letter  from  Mrs.  Smith  that  her  Autobiography  is  well  under  way.  Not  only  her  own 
boys,  bat  several  of  her  grandchildren,  are  poets.  May  this  estimable  latly,  who  has  lived 
to  a  serene  old  age,  until  the  very  last  have  complete  control  over  the  domain  of  thought 
and  emotion. 


THE  AMAIJANTH. 

Thou  art  not  of  earth,  tht)U  beautiful  thing. 

With  thy  changeless  form  and  hue — 
For  thou  in  thy  lieart  hast  ever  borne 

A  drop  of  that  living  dew- 
That  nourishecl  thee,  when  earth  was  young. 
And  the  musie  of  Eden  around  thee  rung. 
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Thou  art  not  of  earth;  no  chan|?e  is  thine — 

No  touch  of  death  or  decay; 
And  the  airs  that  fanned  thee  in  Panulise, 

Seem  over  thy  leaves  to  play; 
And  they  whisper  still  of  fadeless  bowers. 
Where  never  shall  wither  the  blooming  flowers. 

Thou  art  not  of  earth ;  thou  changest  not 

When  the  wintry  blast  is  nigh, 
Though  thy  scattered  leaves  are  wildly  tossed 

On  the  wind  as  it  rushes  by; 
For  even  then,  in  that  hour  of  dread. 
Not  a  hue  of  beauty  hath  left  the  dead. 

1  deem  that  Eve,  when  in  terror  forced 

From  her  Eden  home  to  part. 
Must  have  sadly  looked  on  those  fadeless  bowers, 

And  clasped  thee  to  her  heart — 
And  thou  in  thy  exile  still  dost  tell 
Of  a  changeless  home  where  the  goo<l  shall  dwell. 


PROGRESSION. 

Hope  on,  hope  on,  O  restless  heart  I 
Though  dark  the  hour  may  be — 

For  e'en  in  jvll  thy  struggles  know 
A  glory  wait«  for  thee! 

O  keep  thee  still  the  dew  of  youth — 

Still  hold  thou  fast  unto  the  truth. 

What  though  the  strong  desires  sent  forth 

Unequal  ends  attain — 
And  thy  intensest  thought  result 

That  all  of  earth  is  yain — 
(>  not  in  vain,  if  truth  nnd  right 
But  arm  thee  with  heroic  might. 

Toil  cm,  for  like  the  pillared  stcme 
0*er  which  the  moss  has  crept, 

And  veiled  the  reconl  there  inscribed 
Wliile  ages  round  it  slept — 

Thus,  thou  mayst  on  thy  tablet  read 

A  truth  to  meet  thine  utmost  need; 

Hast  thou,  in  this  unequal  strife, 

But  tendest  to  a  goal. 
Whose  object  realized  shall  fill 

The  vastness  of  the  soul — 
These  ardent  hopes — these  wishes  high. 
Belong  to  that  which  cannot  die. 
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THE  SAME  OLD  SONG. 

Motliers,  out  of  the  mother-heart, 
FaKhioii  a  song  both  soft  and  low, 

Always  the  same  dear  mother  art, 
Ko<'king  the  baby  to  and  fro. 

Always  a  lazy,  loving  crone, 

Hummed  in  a  sleepy  undertone. 

Down  the  baby  snuggles  to  sleep, 
Winking  as  long  as  wink  he  may ; 

Now  with  a  kick  he  tries  to  keep 
The  tricksy  god  from  his  eyes  away. 

**Wtvwa,  We-wa,**  long  ago, 

The  Indian  mother  chanted  l<»w. 

*' Wiveng,'*  she  said,  on  the  baby's  brow. 
Softly  struck  with  his  wee  war-club; 

Astride  of  his  nose  he  playeth  slow 
With  his  little  fist  a  rul>-a-<lul). 

'*  We-wa,  We-wa,''  tender  and  low, 

li< Making  the  baby  to  and  fro. 

"Le-ro-la,  Le-ro-la,'*  ever  a  hum, 
Like  murmuring  bees  in  the  golden  light. 

Under  the  palm  trees  mothers  come — 
Ethiope  mothers,  dark  as  night — 

Chanting  the  same  old  silvery  How, 

Rocking  the  baby  to  and  fro. 

Mothers,  too,  with  the  snowy  skin, 
"  Bye-lo,  Bye-lo,"  tenderly  sing. 

And  tell  of  the  dustman  coming  in, 
into  the  baby's  eyes  to  fiing 

Atoms  of  dust,  to  make  him  wink. 

And  into  Dreamland  gently  sink. 

"  Wi-wa,  We-wa,"  "  Bye-lo,  Bye-lo," 
'*Le-ro-la,  Le-r(»-la,"  tenderly  sing. 

Ever  the  tune  of  the  long  ago. 
Out  of  the  motherly  heart  it  <rame, 

Bom  of  a  sense  that  mothers  know, 

Hocking  the  baby  to  and  fro. 

Black  or  white  or  bronze  the  hue, 
Always  the  same  sweet  tune  is  heani, 

The  sweetest  song  earth  ever  knew, 
Hapi>y  as  thrill  of  the  nestling  bird. 

Mothers,  content  in  the  twilight  glow, 

Are  rocking  their  babies  t^»  and  fro. 
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'  Mothers,  out  (»f  the  motlier-luMit, 
Fashion  n  soiij;  both  sweot  and  low. 
Always  the  same  dear  motliiT  art, 

Rockinjif  the  baby  to  and  fro. 
Always  a  lazy,  lovinj^  crone, 
Hummed  in  a  dreamy  undertone.    ^ 


TO  PORTLAND. 

KKOM    A    CKXTEXXIAL    l»OKM. 

/  O  City  of  my  heart!  in  dreams. 

Sweet  dreams,  1  see  thee  as  of  yore, 
And  eatch  the  litcht*s  first  early  beams 

Olint  over  White  Head's  roar; 
Old  Ocean's  Dauj^hter!  beam  with  smiles, 

And  wear  thy  royal  crest, 
Three  hundre<l  sixty-live  ^reen  isles 

Sleep  on  old  fiasco's  breast. 

And  each  is  fair  and  brifjlit  to  see, 

With  tuft  of  breezy  pine, 
Where  1  have  oftiMi  longed  to  be 

In  these  lonj(  ytrars  of  mine: 
Accept,  fair  daujLchter  of  the  sea, 

A  simple,  lovinj^  rhyme. 
For  thou  hast  always  been  to  me, 

A  tender,  solemn  chime, 

Such  as  the  mariner  has  heard 

Far  out  uixm  the  .sea, 
Where  bell  of  church  or  souj^  of  bird 

Could  never  hope  to  be. 
But  villajre  bell  and  son«j  of  bird 

Had  furnished  memory's  cell 
With  many  a  whispered  sound  and  word 

Remembered  over- well. 


Xeal  dashed  his  hand  with  darinj^  sweep, 

And  sanj;  how  Alpine  snow. 
Remorseless,  leaped  from  ancient  sleep, 

And  buried  deej)  Ooldeau: 
And  Mellen!  ''Lone,  imperial  bird,*' 

That  "stooped  his  tireless  wing," 
Hy  Portland  poets  should  be  heard, 

With  no  uncertiiin  rinj;. 
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Tliey  who  may  iievtM-  hope  to  rea<*h 

Tlie  higher  round  of  fame. 
Lay  down  their  huirels  all  and  each, 

At  Longfellow's  pure  name; 
Hut  who  can  tell  how  sad  the  soul 

Shrank  from  the  stripe  away, 
As  years  on  years,  the  deathless  roll, 

Ignored  their^umble  lay! 

Farewell!  oh,  <lauj;hter  i»f  the  sea, 

Ki^ht  royally  thy  throne 
O'erlooks  the  isk's  that  wait  on  thee, 

Where  White  Head  sits  alone; 
Thy  rej^al  hea<l  liears  not  a  s(^ar 

From  all  the  i>erils  past; 
Thine  is  the  j^lory  of  the  star. 

When  skies  are  overcast  I 


§^hmiiti  genbadg. 


Kev.  KphmiDi  PealMMly,  bom  in  Wilton,  N.  H.,  in  1807,  and  who  received  hin  school 
training  nntt  at  Duuimer  Academy,  Hytield,  wafl  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College,  in  the 
clnhiof  1827.  Several  nieni)K;rH  of  this  cla*«8  published  in  the  Senior  year  a  i>erio<lical 
railed  the  Escritoir.  which  was  the  only  t»eri<Mlical  of  the  kind  that  had  ever  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Uowdoin  students.  Hr.  I'eatMHly  w^uiaIho concerned  in  the  Lafayette  Hoax 
in  Brauswiek,  when  Cleaveland  played  the  pnrt  of  Lafayette  even  to  the  most  tender 
■alutationof  the  ladies.  Mr.  PealxMly  l>ecame  a  Unitarian  clergyman,  and  in  18M  was 
nettled  over  King's  Ch«|>el.  Boston,  where  he  preaelieil  accoptablv  for  ten  vears.  He  died 
in  186C. 


ni(;ht  in  thk  woods. 

The  unfathoma1)le  eoj)e  of  heaven! 

The  deep  and  silent  sky ! 
Through  the  narrow  forest  ojieniny:. 

Looks  down  its  peaceful  eye. 
The  tranquil  stars  jiass  oVr  me  (»ne  by  one — 
The  silver  ch»uds  rise  up — t\oi\i  o'er — are  jjone. 

The  forest  ])ines  which  circle  round 

Like  dark  towers  at  my  side, 
But  show  the  depths  of  the  dim  vault. 

Where  the  holy  stairs  abide. 
Unsounded  void!  yet  deepening;  whilst  1  tiiizv, 
Till  the  eye  swims  that  through  thy  clear  deep  strays. 
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The  night  is  hushed  like  sleep;— the  roar 

Of  the  great  wilderness  is  still; 
The  breeze  is  sleeping  midst  its  leaves. 

The  brook  beneJith  its  hill; 
On  branch  and  leaf,  and  in  their  j^loomy  shade. 
The  silence  of  eternity  is  laid. 

The  moving  heavens!  the  Spirit's  jxfwer 

In  glory  bids  them  roll ; 
The  music  of  the  many  si)heres — 

*Tis  sounding  through  the  soul! 
The  Vast!  the  Beautiful!  in  mystery. 
Deep  in  the  soul's  abyss  unseen  th«\v  lie. 

Sea — heavens — ye  settled  hills  that  lift 

Your  brows  into  the  blue, 
Like  alters  reared  to  (iod — the  soul 

Is  mightier  than  you, — 
Yea,  gives  you  all  your  glory — gives  the  light, 

Which  lifts  you  up  from  nothingness  and  night. 

« 

O  God!  wlu)  breathed  ink)  the  soul 
A  power  from  thine  own  power, 

Teach  me  to  know  the  uncounted  wi»rth 
Of  this  celestial  dower. 

O  may  I  ne'er  defile  with  earth  and  sense 

This  image  of  thine  own  Omnipoten<'e. 


WKSrs  PICTURE  OF  THE  INFANT  SAMUEL. 

In  childho(Ml*8  spring — ah!  blessed  spring! 

(As  flowers  closed  up  .at  even, 
Unfold  in  morning's  earliest  beam.) 

The  heart  unfolds  to  heaven. 
Ah!  blessed  child!  that  trustingly 

.\.dores,  and  loves,  and  fears, 
And  to  a  Father's  voice  replies. 

Speak,  Lord!  thy  servant  hears. 

When  youth  shall  come — ah!  bh'ssed  youth! 

If  still  the  pure  lieart  glows, 
And  in  the  world  and  word  of  (Jod, 

Its  Maker's  language  knows: 
If  in  the  night  and  in  the  day, 

'Midst  youthful  joys  or  fears. 
The  trusting  heart  can  answer  still, 

Sp4»ak,  Lord!  thy  servant  hears. 


ELLEN  MERRILL  RAR8T0W. 
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When  age  shall  come — ah!  bless^^d  a^e! 

If  in  it8  lengthening  shade, 
When  life  grows  faint,  and  earthly  lightK 

Recede,  and  sink,  and  fade ; 
Ah  I  blessed  age!  if  then  heaven's  light 

Dawns  on  the  closing  eye ; 
And  faith  unto  the  call  of  God, 

Can  answer,  "Here  am  II'* 

Ellen  Merrill  Baratow  was  bom  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  May  17, 1807.  In  early  childhood 
ber  family  moved  to  Portland,  Me.,  where  she  resideii  the  remainder  of  her  life.  In 
Janoary,  18W.  she  married  Oeo.  S.  Baratow,  of  that  city.  Devoted  to  the  home  circle 
where  her  character  shone  with  the  greatest  lustre,  she  yet  found  a  large  margin  of 
time  for  works  of  more  general  benefit.  Flowera,  literature,  and  active  benevolent  or- 
canizations,  each  found  ui  her  an  interest  that  never  waned.  During  iiutny  years  her 
facile  pen  made  occasional  contributions  in  prose  and  verse  to  our  secular  aiuWreliglous 
payers.    She  was  called  to  her  **  eternal  home,**  August  17, 1878.  ^ 


THE  OLD  SECOND  PARISH  CLOCK,  POKTLANI). 

DESTROYKI)   HY   FIIIE,  JULY  4,   lf¥\i\.      W    '    ' 


Relic  of  days  gone  by. 

Thou  landmark  ancient ! 
How  many'  an  anxious  eye 
Looks  for  thy  turret  high, 
Dinner  expectant. 

Wearied  with  books  and  care. 

And  work  appetizing, 
Men  gaze  through  empty  air 
On  thy  old  face  to  stare. 

Thy  fate  unrcalizing. 

Waiting  with  table  sprea<l, 

And  viands  steaming, 
The  **gude-wife"  opes  the  door 
To  watch  thy  hc^nds  once  more, 

Of  old  times  dreaming. 

With  binking  notes  unpaid, 

Sc?e  mortals  hurrying, 
And  turn  to  scan  thy  face, 
To  learn  how  much  of  grace. 

And  time  for  borrowing. 

See  in  the  daily  walks 

Glances  up-turning. 
Seeking  in  vacant  space, 
For  thy  familiar  face — 

Thy  loss  discerning  I 


There's  many  a  veteran,  now,    , 

Past  days  recalling, 
Of  tardy  school-boy  times, 
When  came  thy  warning  chimes, 

With  sound  appalling. 

Many  a  watcher,  oft, 

Night  vigils  keeping. 
Has  blest  tliy  cheering  tones. 
Telling  the  morning  comes, 

While  all  were  8leei)ing. 

And  many  an  eye  long  closeii 

On  all  earth's  seeming. 
Has  watched  while  here  below, 
Through  tears  of  joy  or  woe, 
Thy  fa(!e,  truth  beaming. 

Faithful  on  watch-tower  high. 

To  true  time  beating. 
No  hour  went  idly  by 
Without  thy  warning  cry. 

Of  momenta  fleeting. 

Borne  on  the  midnight  air 

Came  thy  last  pealing, 
Thy  work  for  time  was  doiie. 
Sadly  the  morning  sun, — 

Thy  wreck  revealing. 
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THE  CITY  BY  MY  WALL. 

1  know  of  a  densely  thronged  city. 

Where  echoes  no  noisv  footfall, 
Where  in  station  all  classes  are  equal, 

Just  over  my  garden  wall. 

In  the  crowd,  closely  huddled  together, 
Are  the  rich  and  the  poor — great  and  small; 

Yet  no  one  there  jostles  his  neighhor,        • 
In  this  city  Just  over  my  wall. 

Here  are  those  who  bled  for  our  banner. 
Where  the  deep  m(»cked  the  warrior's  call; 

Undisturbed  now  by  tempest  or  battle, 
As  they  dwell  with  the  brave  by  my  wall. 

^  There  are  those  who  as  foes  met  in  battle,* 

*  Midst  the  whirr  of  the  death-dealing  ball. 
Not  as  victor  and  vanquished  they  meet  here. 
In  this  i'ity  just  over  my  wall. 

They  meet  as  meet  those  of  one  household. 

Where  weary  feet  come  at  night-fall ; 
Old  ocean  their  lullaby  chanting. 

As  they  sleep  side  by  side,  'neath  my  wall. 

Here  are  hearts  which  once  glowed  with  devotion, 
From  whose  eloquent  lips  there  would  fall 

Thrilling  words  of  man's  sin  and  redemption, 
Silent  teachers  I  arc  these  by  my  wall. 

And  often,  when  earth- worn  and  weary, 

I  turn  from  care's  elamorous  call. 
To  refresh  me  with  silent  communings 

With  the  <iuict  crowd,  just  by  my  wall. 

H(»w  vain  here  seem  earthly  distinctions, 

Ht)w  vain  seems  ambition's  loud  call; 
Little  heed  these  the  world's  fierce  contentions, 

All  is  j»ca<*c  with  this  throng  by  my  wall. 

How  vain,  too,  seem  earth's  eager  gi-asping, 

Its  hatred,  or  envy,  when  all 
An  e(|ual  sjiot  soon  shall  inherit 

In  this  city,  just  over  my  wall. 

♦Captahif*  BIythe  ami  Burrows,  and  Lieut.  Waters,  of  the  Eiiterprixe  ami  Boxer,  are 
luiriwl  in  tin*  KHKtmi  Cemetery,  adjoining  the  garden  of  the  author. 


-  * . 
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In  tliiB  oity,  where  softly  the  HhadowK 

On  each  weary  liead  Hilent  fall. 
All  to  one  mother's  bosom  are  fohied, 

In  this  home  t)f  the  dea<l  by  my  wall. 


itteJlH  S  f  ♦  f  ^««'' 


Mrs.  C«i*«.  the  el<l««t  <laiiKhter  of  I^vi  Bartlett,  .M.  ]>.,  aiul  graiidclHUghter  of  Hod. 
Josiah  Bartlett,  one  of  the  BigiierH  of  the  1  >eclarMtioii  of  our  Natioual  liKlependenoe,  was 
bom  in  Kinffston,  N.  H..  r>ec.  90, 1807.  and  died  Oct.  .'M,  1867.  Mn».  Case  resided  for  quite 
aperiod  in  Portland, anil  lier  husband  during  that  tluie  was  editor  of  tlie  Kaatern  Armu. 
She  frequently  contributed  to  Tlie  RttM  of  Hlutrou,  The  LaiUen*  RepoaUory,  The  Uni- 
v^raaiist  Beriew,  and  in^inv  other  |»urinaicals,  and  was,  in  pros«^  and  poetrv,  alike  felici- 
totin;  her  diction  always  luulinK  access  to  tlie  heart,  impressing  otliers  with  the  purity 
and  exaltation  of  her  spirit.  Mrs.  Case's  only  sister,  a  lady  of  great  personal  attraction 
arMl  amiability  of  character,  was  the  wife  of  Hon.  F.  ( >.  .f.  Smith,  of  Portland. 


MORAL  MKJHT. 

Thy  voice  rinK>»  <>"t  where  rejjal  halls 

Thrill  to  the  clash  of  niin<l, 
Where  younjj  reform,  and  j^ray-beanl  wronj; 

Unequal  contests  find. 

Unsweryinj;  thou  wilt  ever  st-and 

The  champion  of  the  ri^^ht, 
And  listening  senat4.>s  yet  shall  feel 

Thy  dauntless  moral  might. 

Thou  wilt  be  blest;  but  not  as  now 

Thou  dost  HO  fondly  trust. 
But  with  the  jt>y  that  ever  waits 

The  high-s<Miled  an<l  the  just. 

For  thy  pure  life  must  ever  prove 

\  blessing  to  mankind. 
And  nations  might  be  proud  to  wear 

The  impress  of  thy  mind. 


I)  REAMS. 


There  is  a  bright  ideal  worhl 

Held  by  thy  vision  n<»w, 
1  rea<l  it  in  thine  eanu»st  eye, 

I  see  it  on  thy  brow. 
I  w(mld,  I  would  it  might  not  ]>a8s 

From  out  thy  manhood  years, 
But  thou  hast  Genius'  soai-ing  hopes. 

And  thou  must  know  its  fears. 
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Too  beautiful  for  earth — those  dreams ! 

They  will  not,  cannot  stay, 
And  day  by  day,  and  year  by  year, 

Must  bear  their  light  away. 
Yet  courage  still !  for  higher  things 

Are  latent  in  thy  soul, 
And  manhood  yet  shall  see  their  power 

In  sweeping  grandeur  roll. 


ffizHbefh  $mith  glim. 

Mrs.  E.  8.  Dver  was  born  in  Needhani,  Maseiachusvtts,  April  13, 1808,  and  obtained  her 
education  at  toe  district  sclionl.Avith  the  exceptiou  of  a  few  academical  terms  in  the  ad- 

Jaoent  town  of  Dedhani.  Slie  lia8  rcBidoil  nearl3r  thirty  years  in  the  village  of  Oldtown. 
Aaine,  has  been  twice  marricil,  and  is  now  a  widow.  Mrs.  Dyer  has  written  much,  and 
some  of  her  poems  have  appeared  in  various  "  Gift-Books"  and  holiday  pubUcationa. 
She  has  used  various  signatures,  chietly  that  of  "  Lizette." 


TUE  LIGHT  OF  LIBEUTY. 

From  Plymouth  llock,  on  which  our  sires 
Zealous  for  God,  and  strong  for  right, 

Kindled  the  flame  of  Freedom's  fires, 
Streams  forth  a  still  increasing  light; 

And  Liberty,  bai)tizcd  in  blood, 

Waves  high  her  torch  oVr  land  and  flood! 

It  lights  the  Atlantic's  citied  shores, 
Glows  on  Pacific's  glittering  strand; 

It  gilds  the  sails  that  waft  our  stores 
To  every  sun-lit,  wave-washed  land. 

Proud  nations  own  its  checklcss  sway, 

And  exiles  bless  ite  beacon  ray. 

Where  council  fires  burned  fierce  of  yore, 
Its  clear,  unwavering  radiance  falls; 

Nor  fails  it  equal  warmth  to  pour 
On  temple  domes  and  cottage  walls. 

Where'er  it  shines,  there  brood  in  U>ve, 

The  fiame-eyed  eagle  and  the  dove. 

It  gleams  athwart  Time's  future  age, — 

It  glorifies  our  heroes*  scars, 
And  writes  our  youthful  history's  page, 

With  rays  as  quenchless  as  the  stars; 
Flakes  the  white  wings  of  Peace — her  breast 
Unruffled  by  the  world's  unrest. 
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Science,  Philosophy  and  Art, 
March  cowllcss  in  its  heaven-fed  rays; 

From  sacred  fanes  grim  shades  depart, 
Chased  by  its  truth-diffusinj?  blaze. 

And,  Father,  where  we  kneel  to  Thee, 

Bums  the  pure  light  of  Liberty, 

§Himl  gloh. 

Bom  in  Bloomfleld.  now  Skowhegan,  September,  1806.  Graduated  at  the  Baiigor  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1899,  received  ordiiiatiuii  in  the  following  year,  and,  tinder  appoint- 
ment  from  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  embarked  for 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  arriYing  in  the  8|)hng  of  1841.  He  was  made  principal  of  the  Fan- 
ahon  School,  and  when  it  was  Incorporated  hs  Onhu  College  was  appoints  its  president, 
and  held  the  position  until  1865.  He  then  reiiiuve<l  to  Koloa.  in  the  island  of  Kauai,  yet 
continuing  his  work  as  a  teacher,  in  which  he  was  highiy  successful.  His  fondness  for 
clMBical  stndT  led  him  to  prepare  students  for  the  colleges  of  his  native  land.  He  reyis- 
Ited  if  aine  a  few  years  since,  and  was  warmly  greeted  at  the  CcHnmenoement  of  Bowdoin 
College.    Mr.  Dole  died  in  August,  1878. 


A  PEACE  HYMN. 

Speed  on,  O  Prince  of  Peace, 

The  long-expected  day. 
When  fierce-embattled  strife  shall  cease. 

And  the  wild  war-honrs  bray. 

Adorned  in  radiant  hues. 
That  glorious  day  shall  rise; 

A  lovelier  bloom  the  earth  sulTuse, 
A  purer  light,  the  skies. 

No  more  shall  madly  rush 

The  warrior  to  the  plain. 
No  more  shall  tears  unbidden  gush. 

For  the  untimely  slain. 

Then  shall  as  sweet  a  song 

As  hailed  Messiah^s  birth. 
In  living  music  float  ahmg 

0*er  all  the  bliss-clad  earth. 


nmnel  Mmncis  Mtniih, 


'r      I       ,        . 

Samuel  F.  Smith,  D.  D.,  a  graduate  of  Waterville  College,  now  Colby  University,  was 
bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  21, 1808.  From  1834  to  1842  he  was  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  at  Waterville,  this  State,  and  during  the  sanie  period  professor  of  modem  lan- 
guages in  Waterville  College.  He  was  for  several  years  editor  of  The  Christian  RmHeWt 
Boston,  and  of  the  publications  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union.     He  has  ,' 

spent  several  years  abroad,  and  now  resides  at  Newton  Centre,  Mass.    He  is  the  author  ^f_ 

of  the  national  hymn,"  My  Country,  'T is  of  Thee"  (written  In  1832)  and  the  missionary 
hjmn,  "The  Morning  Lisht  is  Breaking,'*  (in  same  year)  and  lias  made  many  transla- 
tions. He  has  also  compfled  several  hymn-books,  and  has  written  valuable  biographies, 
besides  contributing  to  many  periodicals.  We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  poem, 
"  To  a  Bereaved  Mother,"  has  been  specially  written  for  "  Tiik  Poktb  of  Maine.^' 
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MY  COT  NTin\  'TIS  OF  THEE. 


My  couiitrv!  His  of  tlieo, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing: 
Land  where  my  fathers  died ! 
Land  of  the  Pilgrims*  pride  I 
From  every  mountain  side 

I^et  freedom  ring! 

My  native  eountry,  thee — 
Land  of  the  noble  free — 

Thy  name — I  love; 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 
Thy  w<M)dH  and  templed  hilU; 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills 

Like  that  above. 


Let  music  swell  the  breeze, 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees 

Sweet  freedom's  song; 
Let  mortiil  t-ongnes  awake; 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake; 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break. 

The  soun<l  prolong. 

Our  fathers'  God !  to  thee, 
Author  of  lil)erty, 

To  thee  we  sing; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King! 


THE  MOHMNM;  light  is  BUEAKING. 


The  mtu'uing  light  is  breaking; 

The  darkness  disapi)cars: 
The  rfons  of  earth  are  waking 

To  penitential  tears; 
Each  breeze  that  sweeps  the  ocean 

Brings  tidings  from  afar, 
Of  nations  in  commotion, 

Prepared  for  Zion's  war. 

See  heathen  nations  bemling 

Before  the  God  we  love. 
And  thousand  hearts  ascending 

In  gratitude  above; 


While  sinners,  now  confessing, 

The  gospel  call 'obey, 
And  seek  a  Saviour's  blessing, 

A  natitm  in  a  day. 

Blest  Hver  of  salvation ! 

Pursue  thine  onward  way ; 
Flow  thou  to  every  nation. 

Nor  in  thy  richness  stay; 
Stay  not  till  all  the  lowly 

Triumphant  reach  their  home; 
Stay  not  till  all  the  holy 

Proclaim — **The  Lord  is  comeP' 


SHINE  ON. 

Shine  on,  '*  Lone  SUr!''*    Thy  ra<liance  bright 
Shall  spread  t»'er  all  the  eastern  sky; 

Morn  breaks  apace  from  gloom  and  night: 
Shine  on,  and  bless  the  i)ilgrim'8  eye. 


•The  MiMion  to  the  TelugUB  in  India.  Its  unfruitfulness  for  many  yearo  led  to  the 
propoeal  to  abandon  It;  but  i»o<>ii  nfterthlK  poem  w»»  written,  it  became  the  moul  sueomfl> 
Ful  mimion  of  modem  times. 
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Shine  on,  "Lone  JStar!"    I  would  not  dim 
The  light  that  gleams  with  dubious  ray; 

The  lonely  star  of  Bethlehem 
Led  on  a  bright  aitd  glorious  day. 

Shine  on,  **Lone  Star!"  in  grief  and  tears, 

And  sad  reverses  oft  baptized; 
Shine  on  amid  thy  sister  spheres; 

Lone  stars  in  heaven  are  not  despised. 

Shine  on,  "  Lone  Star  V    Who  lifts  his  hand 
To  dash  to  earth  so  briglit  a  gem, 

A  new  "lost  pleia<r*  from  the  band 
That  sparkles  in  night^s  diadem? 

Shine  on,  "Lone  Star!"     The  day  drawls  near 
When  none  shall  shine  more  fair  than  thou: 

Thou,  born  and  nursed  in  doubt  and  fear, 
Wilt  glitter  on  Immanuel's  brow. 

Shine  on,  "Lone  Star!"  till  earth  redeemed 

In  dust  shall  bid  its  idols  fall; 
And  thousands,  where  thy  ra<liance  beamed. 

Shall  "crown  the  Saviour  Lord  of  all.'* 


TO  A  BKKEAVED  MOTHER. 

/  O  mourn  not,  fond  mother,  the  joys  that  depart, 
There  is  comfort  and  peace  for  the  stricken  in  heart; 
Grod  has  taken  the  spirit  that  basked  in  tliy  love, 
The  beautiful  angels"  have  borne  it  above. 


Id 


The  plant  that  you  reared  to  brighten  earth's  gloom, 
Had  fastened  its  roots  in  the  soil  of  the  tomb; 
It  smiled  in  your  garden,  so  gentle  and  fair, 
It  has  climbed  o'er  the  wall,  and  is  blossoming  there. 

The  jewel  you  wore  with  pride  on  your  breast, 
Now  flashes  its  light  in  the  land  of  the  blest; 
The  rose  is  still  fragrant  though  torn  from  the  stem, 
The  setting  is  ruined,  but  safe  is  the  gem. 

Then  gird  thee  to  labor,  to  trial,  to  love. 
The  treasure,  still  thine,  awaits  thee  above; 
Be  faithful,  be  earnest,  night  soon  will  be  riven, 
And  the  lost  one  of  earth  be  thy  jewel  in  heaven. 


10 
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iw  ffalmeti. 


Ray  Palmer,  D.  D.,  author  of  the  famous  hymn,  **  M  v  Faith  Looks  up  to  Thee,"  wan  bom 
at  Little  Compton,  K.  I.,  Nov.  12, 1808,  and  aie<i  in  New  York  City.  Mar.  29,  1887,  aged  78 
years.  From  1835  to  1850  he  was  pastor  of  tho  Coiigrogational  Church  in  Bath,  and  is, 
therefore,  represented  in  this  volume,  lu  1S17  lie  made  a  tour  through  Europe,  notes  of 
which  were  published  in  The  Christian  Mirror  of  Portland.  Mr.  Palmer,  during  his 
residence  in  Maine,  was  on  the  board  of  ovHr.seorii  of  Bowdoin  College,  and  took  an  active 
interest  in  education  and  literature.  He  wiu  the  author  of  several  religious  books,  most 
of  which  have  been  republishexl  in  London  and  £iiinburgh. 


"MY  FAITH  LOOKS  UP  TO  THEE."* 


My  faith  looks  up  to  Thee, 
Thou  Lamb  of  Calvary, 

Saviour  Divine  I 
Now  hear  me  while  I  pray; 
Take  all  my  guilt  away; 
Oh,  let  me  from  thin  day, 

Be  wholly  thine. 

May  thy  rich  grace  impart 
Strength  to  my  fainting  heart; 

My  zeal  inspire; 
As  Thou  hast  died  for  me. 
Oh,  may  my  love  to  Thee 
Pure,  warm,  and  changeless  be, — 

A  living  fire. 


While  life's  dark  maze  I  tread. 
And  griefs  around  me  spread, 

Be  Thou  my  guide; 
Bid  darkness  turn  to  day, 
Wipe  sorrow's  tears  away. 
Nor  let  me  ever  stray 

From  Thee  aside. 

When  ends  life's  transient  dream, 
When  death's  cold,  sullen  stream 

Shall  o*er  me  roll, 
Blest  Saviour,  then,  in  love, 
Fear  and  distrust  remove; 
Oh,  bear  me  safe  above, 

A  ransomed  soul  I 


"  LORD,  MY  WEAK  THOUGHT  IN  VAIN  WOULD  CLIMB." 

Lord,  my  weak  thouglit  in  vain  would  climb, 
To  search  the  starry  vault  profound; 

In  vain  would  wing  her  flight  sublime 
To  find  Creation's  outmost  bound. 

But  weaker  still  that  thought  must  prove,  . 

To  search  Thy  great,  eternal  plan, — 
Thy  sovereign  counsels,  born  of  love, 

Long  ages  ere  the  world  began. 

When  my  dim  reason  would  demand 

Why  that,  or  this,  Thou  dost  ordain, 
By  some  vast  deep  I  seem  to  stand, 

Whose  secrets  I  must  ask  in  vain. 

Wlien  doubts  disturb  my  troubled  breast. 

And  all  is  dark  as  night  to  me. 
Here,  as  on  solid  rock,  I  rest, 

That  so  it  seemeth  good  to  Thee. 

•Originally  written  December,  1830. 
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Be  this  my  joy,  that  evermore 
Thou  rulest  all  things  at  Thy  will; 

Thy  sovereign  wisdom  I  adore, 
And  calmly,  sweetly,  trust  Thee  still. 


§earge  ^Hsltingtan  ^igltt 

Bom  in  Portland,  Jan.  21. 1809,  and  died  in  Somerville,  Mass.,  Jan.  27, 1868.  Mr.  Light 
was  pablisher  of  the  American  MoiUhty  Mo/fazlne,  in  Boston,  from  1830  to  1832;  he  uao 
edited  the  Young  AmsricarCs  Maoazine  ami  the  Yoiuuj  Aiechanic,  in  the  same  city.  A 
■mall  Tolame  of  nis  poems  was  published  in  Boston  in  1853. 


/    KEEP  AT  WORK. 

Does  a  mountain  (m  you  frown? 

Keep  at  work ; 
You  may  undermine  it  yet; 

If  you  stand  and  thump  its  base. 
Sorry  bruises  you  may  get, — 

Keep  at  work. 

Will  Miss  Fortune's  face  look  sour? 

Keep  at  work ; 
She  may  smile  again,  some  day ; 
If  you  pull  your  hair  and  fret, 
Rest  assured  she'll  have  her  way, — 

Keep  at  work. 

Does  the  world  lift  up  its  heel? 

Keep  at  work ; 
Whether  it  be  wrong  or  right. 

May  be,  you  must  bide  your  time ; 
If  for  victory  you  light, 

Keep  at  work. 

If  the  devil  growl  at  you, 

Keep  at  work ; 
That*s  the  best  w^ay  to  resist: 

If  you  hold  an  argument. 
You  may  feel  his  iron  fist, — 

Keep  at  work. 

Are  your  talents  vilified? 

Keep  at  work ; 
Greater  men  than  you  arc  hated ; 

If  you  're  right  then  go  ahead — 
Grit  will  be  appreciated, — 

Keep  at  work. 
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Every  tiling  is  done  by  labor; 

Keep  at  work, 
If  you  would  improve  your  station : 
They  have  help  from  Providence, 
Who  work  out  their  own  salvation, — 

Keep  at  work.     J 


THE  SOMERSET. 

While  an  Irishman  was  riding 

Over  Cambridge  bridge, 
Gazing  at  the  glassy  water. 

Near  old  Cragie's*  edge. 

There  he  saw  that  luckless  village 

Underneath  the  ground, 
Seeming  tumbled  topsy-turvoy, 

At  a  single  bound. 

There  was  sure  the  noble  schoolhouse, 

Looking  like  a  fool — 
Yes,  the  same  where  his  young  Patrick 

Daily  went  to  school. 

Though  'twas  queer,  he  did  not  wonder 

That  the  faithless  town 
Found  its  stubborn  meeting-houses 

Whirling  upside  down: 

But,  anear  the  glass-house  steeple 

Stood  the  HOLY  cross! 
With  the  Church  he  never  doubted, 

Till  that  wondrous  toss! 

Could  it  be  that  he  wa«  seeing 

With  his  hcmest  eyes ! 
Or  was  some  infernal  spirit 

Filling  him  with  lies? 

Up  he  sprang,  and  bid  the  driver 

Let  him  be  his  own — 
Wondering  how  a  soul  was  awy, 

Till  the  truth  was  known! 


•The  Third  Ward  of  Cambridge,  MasH.,  makes  a  village  by  itself,  sitnated  on  what 
formerly  called  Cragie'a  Poiut,  extendiug  into  Charles  Kiver,  in  which  it  ia  often  elearly 
mirrored. 
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When  he  found  himself  alighted, 

Feeling  rather  pale, 
Anxiously  ho  fell  to  gazing, 

Leaning  on  a  rail : 

When,  hehold !  ahove  the  water, 

Rose  the  self-same  town 
He  had  seen,  the  moment  previous, 

Facing  wrong-side  down  I 

"  Ahr*  said  Pat,  "«/je  did  it  nicely! 

Let  us  take  a  wet;** 
(Pulling  from  his  side  a  bottle) — 

'' What  a  somerset! '* 


^eorge  ^Hshington  ^now. 


G.W.  Snow  was  born  in  Bangor,  May  13, 1809,  and  lived  in  that  city  until  21  yean  of 
age.  at  that  time  going  to  North  Carolina,  where  for  three  years,  in  the  ricinlty  of  Ellsa- 
wtb  City,  he  sacceiwf uUy  taught  school.  He  then  returned  to  Bangor,  and  was  employ^ 
•d  for  about  one  year  in  the  office  of  the  Uegi-iter  of  Deeds  for  Penobscot  Ck>unty.  Sub- 
■equently  he  was  Clerk  of  the  Common  Council  in  Bangor  for  four  years,  and  was  then 
elected  to  the  office  of  City  Clerk,  serving  therein  till  1871  (twenty-seven  years).  He  was 
then  ehosen  one  of  the  board  of  city  assessors,  serving  three  years,  and  then  became 
Clerk  and  Collector  of  the  Bangor  Water  Board,  which  office  he  has  fllled  ten  years  and 
•till  holds.  Mr.  Snow  has  written  many  pieces  for  celebrations,  anniversaries  and  the 
like  03ca')ion9.  an  1  is  the  author  of  a  felicitous  Masonic  work  entitled  *'  The  Martyr- 
dom of  Jacques  de  Molay." 


AMBITION  AND  REVENGE. 

How  lacking  wisdom  is  Ambition's  slave ! 

Though  Fame's  loud  voice  may  rank  him  with  the  brave. 

Aye — and  how  madly  blind  he  rushes  on 

O'er  bleeding  hearts,  until  the  prize  be  won. 

For,  when  his  hand  is  stretched  that  prize  to  clasp, 

It  proves  a  phantom  to  his  eager  grasp. 

But  he,  within  whose  heart  of  deadly  ire, 
Revenge  has  kindled  his  Gehenna  fire. 
By  far  out-runs  Ambition's  swiftest  fool 
In  folly's  race,  and  wins  a  fatal  goal. 
When  his  intent — no  longer  winh,  but  deed — 
Is  past  recall,  he  sees  the  Aend  that  led 
Him  to  that  goal — beholds  the  precipice. 
Beneath  whose  crags  Remorse's  black  abyss 
Avaits  his  fall,  while  pauseless  on  his  path 
Stalks  a  dread  Nemesis,  whose  quenchless  wrath 
Sleeps  not,  but  ever,  like  a  liend  of  hate, 
Silent  and  swift  pursues  him  to  his  fate! 
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Deluded  fool!  a  demon^s  dupe  thou  art! 
Who  gives  thee  now  a  scorpion  in  the  heart, 
Whose  venom  poisons  all  lifers  fountain  there, 
And  whose  sharp  fangs  its  quivering  fibres  tear ! 

But  one  revengeful  monarch  gave  no  thought 

To  what  the  path  he  blindly  trod  might  lead, 
But  heedless,  hurrie<l  to  the  ends  he  sought. 

Revenge,  Ambition,  and  insatiate  Greed, 
The  wolfish  trio,  regnant  in  his  soul, 

Urged  him  with  all  their  fierce,  satanic  power, 
With  reckless  haste,  on  to  the  fatal  goal, 

Impatient  for  the  long-desired  hour. 
When  Greed  with  eager  hands  the  spoil  may  seize — 

Revenge  gloat  madly  o'er  his  victim's  pain. 
And  proud  Ambition  crown  himself  with  bays. 

Where  coils  the  viper  that  shall  pierce  his  brain. 


THE  TEMPEST  DRIVEN. 

Adown  the  gulf,  adown  the  gulf. 

The  trembling  vessel  flics  I 
No  shore  or  welcome  haven  near. 

To  glad  the  seaman's  eyes, 

Adown  the  gulf,  adown  the  gulf. 

She  speeds  her  fearful  way; 
The  storm  is  dark  around  her  track — 

No  star  doth  lend  its  ray. 

The  billows  dash  with  threatening  roar, 
As  hounds  that  scent  their  prey. 

Yet  swiftly,  wildly  speeds  she  o'er 
The  flashing  waves  away! 

But  now  no  more  adown  the  gulf 
The  lonely  bark  is  driven, — 

Before  the  veering  storm  she  reels — 
Her  only  sail  is  riven. 

Across  the  gulf,  across  the  gulf! 

Amid  the  deepening  storm. 
From  wave  to  wave  she  scuds  away. 

Like  some  sea-monster's  form. 
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Away  I  she  may  not  linger  there. 

For  on  her  gleaming  path. 
Like  wolves  that  chase  the  flying  deer. 

The  billows  foam  in  wrath. 

But  now  away  beyond  the  gulf, 

She  Ands  a  calmer  sea, 
And  clear  and  bright  comes  forth  the  sun, 

From  tempestH'louds  set  free. 

'T  is  thus  the  spirit,  by  the  strife 

Of  Death  relentless  driven, 
Finds,  far  beyond  the  storms  of  life, 

A  calm  repose  in  heaven. 


Thinl  son  of  Hon.  Samuel  Tliatcher,  of  Bangor,  bom  in  the  town  of  Warren,  Oet.  8, 1800. 
Enteretl  Bowdoin  College,  one  jear  in  ailvance.  at  the  ase  of  thirteen  yean,  and  eradQ' 
ated  with  dirtiuction  In  1826.  He  adopted  the  law  for  iiie  profession,  had  an  oAee  in 
Beaton,  and  did  enough  in  that  line  to  give  promise  of  success;  but  literature  was  more 
to  his  taste,  and  he  soon  became  a  contributor  U>  the  leading  magaxines  and  tonmals 
then  junblisned.  He  afterward  edite<l  several  works,  the  ('ttlemitatiofiiBtt  a  Toumie  of 
Mrs.  Hemans's  poetry,  for  which  he  wrote  an  eloquent  preface,  etc.,  and  was  author  of 
"Indian  Biography,'*  and  "Indian  Traits."  An  article  in  The  Q^tarteriy  Hewteuf,  on 
Atlantic  Steam  xCavigation,  was  contributed  by  him  while  on  a  visit  to  England.  He  also 
wrote  a  life  of  Phillis  Wheatley,  and  one  of  J.  Osgood  Wright,  a  missionary.  He  died  in 
Boston,  July  14,1840. 


THE  BIKD  OF  THE  BASTILE. 

Come  to  my  breast,  thou  lone 

And  weary  bird!* — one  tone 
Of  the  rare  music  of  my  childhood ! — dear 

Is  that  strange  sound  to  me ; 

Dear  is  the  memory 
It  brings  my  soul  of  many  a  parted  year. 

Again,  yet  once  again, 

O  minstrel  (»f  the  main ! 
I^!  festal  face  and  form  familiar  throng 

Unto  my  waking  eye; 

And  voices  of  the  sky 
Sing  from  the  walls  of  death  unwonted  song. 

Nay,  cease  not — 1  would  call 
Thus,  from  the  silent  h.'ill 
Of  Ihe  unlighted  grave,  the  j«)ys  of  old ; 


*A  dore  which  a  prisoner,  confined  from  his  youth,  had  tamed,  and  whose  companion- 
ship he  alone  enjoyed. 
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Beam  on  mc  yet  once  more, 
Ye  blessed  eyes  of  yore; 
Starting  life-blood  through  all  my  being  cold. 

Ah!  cease  not — phantoms  fair, 

Fill  thick  the  dungeon's  air; 
Tlioy  wave  me  from  its  gloom— I  fly — I  stand 

Again  upon  that  spot, 

Which  ne'er  hath  been  forgot 
In  all  time's  tears,  my  own  green,  glorious  land  I 

There,  on  each  noon-bright  hill, 

By  fount  and  ihishing  rill, 
Slowly  the  faint  flocks  sought  the  breezy  shade; 

There  gleamed  the  sunset's  fire, 

On  the  tall,  taper  spire, 
And  windows  low,  along  the  upland  glade. 

Sing,  sing ! — I  do  not  dream ; 

It  is  my  ftwn  blue  stream, 
Far,  far  below,  amid  the  balmy  vale; — 

I  know  it  by  the  hedge 

Of  rose-trees  at  its  edge. 
Vaunting  their  crimson  beauty  to  the  gale: 

There,  there,  'mid  clustering  leaves, 

Glimmer  my  father's  eaves, 
And  the  worn  threshold  of  my  youth  beneath; — 

I  know  them  by  the  moss. 

And  the  old  elms  that  toss 
Their  lithe  arms  up  where  winds  the  smoke's  gray  wreath. 

Sing,  sing! — I  am  not  mad — 

Sing!  that  the  visicms  glad 
May  Hmile  that  smiled,  and  speak  that  spake  but  now; — 

Sing,  sing! — I  might  have  knelt 

And  prayed;  I  might  have  felt 
Tiboir  breath  upon  my  bosom  and  my  brow. 

I  might  have  pressed  to  this 

Cold  bosom,  in  my  bliss, 
Bach  long-lost  form  that  ancient  hearth  beside ; 

O  heaven!  I  might  have  heard. 

From  living  lips  cme  word. 
Thou  mother  of  my  childhood, — and  have  died. 
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Xay,  nay,  'tis  sweet  to  weep, 

Ere  yet  in  death  1  sleep; 
It  minds  me  I  have  been,  and  am  again, — 

And  the  world  wakes  around ; 

It  breaks  the  madness  bound, 
While  I  have  dreamed,  those  ages,  on  my  brain. 

And  sweet  it  is  to  love 

Even  this  gentle  dove. 
This  breathing  thing  from  all  life  else  apart; — 

Ah!  leave  me  not  the  gloom 

Of  my  eternal  tomb 
To  bear  alone — alone ! — come  to  my  heart, 

My  bird! — Thou  shalt  go  free; 

And  come,  O  come  to  me 
Again,  when  from  the  hills  the  spring  gale  blows; 

So  shall  I  learn,  at  least. 

One  other  year  hath  ceased. 
And  the  long  woe  throbs,  lingering,  to  its  close. 


WEEP  NOT  FOR  THE  DEAD. 

Oh,  lightly,  lightly  tread 
Upon  these  early  ashes,  ye  that  weep 
For  her  that  slumbers  in  the  dreamless  sleep 

Of  this  eternal  bed ! 

Hallow  her  humble  tomb 
With  your  kind  sorrow,  ye  that  knew  her  well. 
And  climbed  with  her  youth* s  brief  but  brilliant  dell, 

'Mid  sunlight  and  fair  bloom. 

Glad  voices  whispered  round 
As  from  the  stars, — bewildering  harmonies, 
And  visions  of  sweet  beauty  filled  the  skies, 

And  the  wide  vernal  ground 

With  hopes  like  blossoms  shone: 
Oh,  vainly  these  shall  glow,  and  vainly  wreathe 
Verdure  for  the  veiled  bosom,  th^t  may  breathe 

No  joy — no  answering  tone. 

Yet  weep  not  for  the  dead 
That  in  the  glory  of  green  youth  do  fall, 
Ere  frenzied  passion  or  foul  sin  one  thrall 

m  their  souls  hath  spread. 
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Weep  not  I    They  are  at  rest 
From  misery,  and  madness,  and  all  strife, 
That  makes  but  night  of  day,  and  death  of  life. 

In  the  gravels  peaceful  breast. 

Nor  ever  more  shall  come 
To  them  the  breath  of  envy,  nor  the  rankling  eye 
Shall  follow  them,  where  side  by  side  they  lie — 

Defenceless,  noiseless,  dumb. 

Aye — though  their  memory's  green, 
In  the  fond  heart,  where  love  for  them  was  bom, 
With  sorrow's  silent  dews,  each  eve,  each  mom. 

Be  freshly  kept,  unseen — 

Yet  weep  not  I  They  shall  soar 
As  the  freed  eagle  of  the  skies,  that  pined. 
But  pines  no  more,  for  his  own  mountain  wind, 

And  the  old  ocean  shore. 

Rejoice !  rejoice !    IIow  long 
Should  tlie  faint  spirit  wrestle  with  its  clay. 
Fluttering  in  vain  for  the  far  cloudless  day. 

And  for  the  angels'  song? 

It  mounts  I  it  mounts !    Oh,  spread 

The  banner  of  gay  victory — and  sing 

For  the  enfranchised — and  bright  garlands  bring- 
But  weep  not  for  the  dead ! 


The  Right  Rev.  George  Burgess,  D.  D.,  flrst  Bishop  of  Maine,  was  born  in  ProTidenoe. 
R.  I.,  Oot.  31, 1809.  the  son  of  tlie  Hon.  Tlioums  Burgess,  who  was  a  jadire  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  of  Rhode  Island,  and  au  oniinont  jurist.  He  entered  Brown  Unirersity 
when  scarcely  thirteen  years  of  age.  and  graduatetl  in  1826,  the  youngest  member  of  his 
class.  He  studied  law  in  his  father's  otflce  for  three  years,  two  years  of  which  time  he 
was  tutor  in  the  University.  But,  becoming  dissatistied  with  the  legal  profession,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  his  tastes  and  religious  views  inclining  him  to  the  ministry,  he  sailed  for 
Xfurope,  and  during  the  next  three  years  he  studietl  theology  at  Gottingen.  Bonn,  and 
Berlin.  He  returned  to  New  Kugland  in  the  spring  of  1833,  and  was  ordmned  deacon  by 
Bishop  Griswold.  in  June,  1833,  and  t^  the  i»riesthoo«F  by  Bishop  Brownell  in  1831.  He  bo- 
came  rector  of  Christ  Church  (Fpiscopal)  at  Hartfttrd)  Ct.,  the  same  year,  and  continued 
in  that  office  until  October,  1817,  when  on  tho  31st  day  of  that  month  he  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Maine,  becoming  also  rector  of  Christ  Church  at  Gardiner.  Toward  the  close 
of  his  life  he  went  to  Hayti  for  his  health,  and  est»iblishe<l  there  an  Episcomtl  mission. 
He  died  of  paralysis  at  sea,  while  on  his  way  to  Port-au-Prince.  April  23, 18d6,  and  his 
remains  were  brought  to  Ganiiner  and  burie<l  in  the  cemetery  there.  His  writings  in- 
clude a  metrical  version  of  a  portion  of  the  Psalms  (1840),  "  Tlie  Last  Enemy  Conquered 
and  Conquering"  (1851),  and  "  Sermons  on  the  Christian  Life"  (1854).  Since  his  death  a 
Tolume  of  poems  from  his  pen  has  been  publi8he<l. 
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THE  HOURS. 

1    A.  M. 

One  I    Lord,  whose  daily  mercies  number 
Hy  waking  hours  and  hours  of  slumber, 
Launched  on  lifers  everlasting  sea, 
I  ask  the  gales  that  waft  to  Thee  I 

Two!    'Tis  the  watcher's  loneliest  hour; 
The  realm  of  night  has  darkest  power; 
O  Father,  let  Thine  angels  keep 
Kind  watches  o'er  a  world  asleep! 

Three  !    Ere  the  dawn's  first  infant  breath 
Floats  o'er  the  vales  a  chill  of  death; 
Oh,  drive  these  murky  shades  afar, 
And  come,  thou  bright  and  morning  Star! 

Four!    And  the  early  laborer  wakes; 
Gray  o'er  the  hills  the  day-dawn  breaks: 
Oh,  warm  my  heart,  celestial  ray, 
And  shine,  and  mount,  till  all  be  day ! 

Five!    And  beside  their  peaceful  beds 
Bow  golden  locks  and  hoary  heads ; 
And  blessings  load  the  balmy  air, 
And  strew  the  way  of  praise  and  prayer. 

Six!    Night  is  past  and  day  is  here; 
Its  voices  murmur  to  my  ear — 
"Twelve  hours  the  great  Taskmaster  gave; 
Work,  and  Be  mindful  of  thy  grave!" 

Seven  !    Give  this  day  our  daily  bread ! 
*Ti8  Thou  the  countless  boards  hast  spread 
Where  households  meet,  and  kneel,  and  part. 
For  hall  and  chamber,  field  and  mart. 

Eight  !    And  the  hours  are  swift  of  flight. 
Where  love,  and  home,  and  young  delight. 
And  hope,  and  cheerful  hibor,  leave 
No  spectres  for  the  distant  eve. 

Nine!    Blessings, blessings  on  the  sound 
Of  humble  school-bells,  clashing  round; 
The  merry  sowers  forth  they  ring. 
And  gray-haired  men  the  sheaves  shall  bring. 
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Ten!    Here  we  till  no  Eden's  soil; 
All  worthy  gain  is  wrung  by  toil; 
The  worUrs  vast  toil,  O  Father,  guide, 
Thy  kingdom  first,  then  all  beside  I 

Eleven!    And  mom  has  sped  so  soon; 
Ilafitc,  or  the  journey  stays  till  noon: 
Woe,  if  the  joyous  noon-day  sun 
Look  down,  and  naught  be  yet  begun ! 

Twelve!    Heaven  puts  on  its  dazzling  robe, 
And  fcstiil  pomp  girds  round  the  globe; 
For  God  is  love,  and  life,  and  light. 
And  joy,  and  majesty,  and  right. 

1  p.  M. 
One!  One  step  downward!  Oh,  be  mine 
The  fruitful  morning's  rich  decline, 
And  faith's  calm  vision  clear  and  clearer, 
As  hope*8  bright  shore  grows  near  and  nearer! 

Two !    Victory  hovering  in  the  West, 
The  soldier  craves  not  soon  to  rest; 
With  wiser  heart  and  cooler  nerve, 
Content  to  suffer  and  to  serve. 

Three  !    Shadowing  clouds  course  o'er  the  plain, 
And  gentle  breezes  curl  the  main ; 
And  sober  toil  is  half  repose, 
While  day  sinks  lovelier  than  it  rose. 

Four!    If  along  life's  dusty  street 
A  moment  pause  my  way-worn  feet, 
May  some  kind  angel  stoop  and  smile. 
And  whisper  sweet,  *' A  little  wliileP' 

Five  !    The  long  shadows  of  the  hills, 
A  pensive,  pleasing  music  fills, 
Wliero  Nciture,  with  all  sounds  of  peace. 
Gives  the  kind  signal  of  release. 

Six!    And  the  twelve  hours'  toil  is  past! 
O  Father,  bring  us  home  at  last! 
Home,  as  at  eve  we  love  to  meet; 
No  clouded  eye,  no  vacant  seat! 

Seven  !    And  as  star  by  st^r  ap])earB, 
All  heaven  the  desert  wanderer  cheers. 
Maps  the  dark  pathway  o'er  the  billow, 
And  smiles  on  childhood's  weary  pillow. 
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Eight!    Now  the  moon,  with  silver  shield, 
Pale  splendor  pours  o'er  wave  and  field; 
Oh  thus,  when  brijjhter  joys  depart, 
Let  soothing  peace  still  fold  my  heart ! 

Nine!    And  our  curfew !    Bending  low, 
"Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  fiow;*' 
And  Thou,  whose  love  the  lon>^  day  gave, 
Still  pardon,  succor,  guide,  and  save! 

Ten!    Who  would  loiter  in  the  dance, 
Where  pleasure  hangs  on  folly's  glance, 
Wliilc  night  sits  throned  in  starry  blaze, 
And  tells  us  more  tlian  all  our  days? 

Eleven!    The  sentry  walks  the  camp; 
The  student  lingers  o*er  the  lamp; 
The  world  may  sleep,  but  I  would  wake, 
And  watch,  and  toil,  for  love's  sweet  sake. 

Twelve  !    Echoing  through  the  midnight  halls. 
The  knell  of  time  to  judgment  calls; 
O  Saviour,  write  my  daily  story. 
Till  I  shall  sleep  and  wake  in  glory ! 

[Servant  of  God!  thiue  "hour"  has  come, 
The  knell  of  time  has  calle<l  thee  home; 
While  angels  chant  the  written  story. 
Thy  sleep  is  but  the  way  to  glory,     a.  d.  e.] 


THE  CHRISTIAN'S  DREAM. 

Tired  with  the  sultry  noonday  toil, 
I  laid  me  on  the  grassy  soil. 

Where  stately  o'er  my  head, 
An  oak's  broad  branches,  with  the  sound 
Of  winds  on  distant  errand  bound. 

Their  fanning  coolness  spread. 
And,  glistening  through  them,  far  (m  high. 
The  summer  sun  went  down  the  skv. 
The  strange,  low  notes  that  nature  blends, 
Like  soothing  words  of  ancient  friends. 

Came  gently  on  my  soul : 
A  child  once  more,  I  heard  the  bee, 
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The  bird,  the  wind,  the  whispering  tree, 
And  tliat  unearthly  harmony 

O'er  all  my  senses  stole; 
Till,  stret-ched  along  the  hillock's  side, 
I  dreamed,  and  in  my  dream  I  died. 

With  one  short  moment's  bursting  strife, 

My  spirit  upward  sprung; 
But  on  the  verge  of  either  life 

Yet  one  short  moment  hung; 
Above  the  dead  I  seemed  to  bow, 
I  seemed  to  touch  the  clay-cold  brow, 

And  close  the  fading  eye, 
And  still  the  murmuring  branches  stirred. 
And,  soaring  still,  the  forest  bird 

Sent  out  its  jt)yous  crj% 

But  these  were  like  the  scenes  of  night, 
While  1  awoke,  and  bathed  in  light 
That  round  me  far  unveiled  to  sight 

A  world  all  dim  before : 
And  life,  as  if  an  inward  fount, 

0*erflowed  me  and  upbore, 
As  on  light  ])lumes  of  love  to  mount, 

And  journey  and  adore. 
I  was  as  one  who,  on  the  main, 
Has  caught  and  lost  a  landward  strain. 
That  came,  and  broke,  and  came  again, 

'Mid  the  hoarse  billows'  roar, 
But  near  as  now  his  vessel  floats, 

Sound  matched  with  sound,  the  choral  notes 

Pour  warbling  from  the  shore : 
So  all  which  e'er  to  joy  or  prayer 

Hatl  moved  my  grateful  heart, 
Seemed  in  one  glorious  hymn  to  bear 

Its  own  melodious  part. 
The  solemn  voice  of  woods  and  streams; 
The  song  of  evening's  fading  beams; 

The  ocean's  swell  and  fall; 
And  this  fair  chain  of  living  things, 
From  glittering  clouds  of  insect  wings, 
To  nations  rallying  round  their  kings; 
As  from  ten  thousand  thousand  strings, 

One  music  spread  from  all: 
A  strain  of  glory,  heard  above; 
And  heard  on  earth,  a  strain  of  love. 
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But  oh,  with  what  a  bounding  thrill 
I  feel  the  airs  that  never  chill, 

The  Htrenjjth  that  knows  not  years ! 
No  cloud  in  all  the  heaven's  sweet  blue; 
No  more  of  doubt,  where  all  was  true; 
No  death  to  close  the  longing  view; 

No  dream  of  future  tears! 
The  way  was  passed;  and  I  could  stand, 
As  if  on  Jordan's  farther  strand; 
As  if,  the  palm-branch  in  my  hand. 

The  chaplet  on  my  brow, 
A  wanderer  resting  at  his  home, 

A  pilgrim  at  the  holy  dome, 

To  Zion's  mountain  I  were  come — 

Eternity  was  now  I 
O  joy,  beneath  the  gathered  sail. 
To  hear  from  far  the  howling  gale, 

And  feel  the  haven  won ! 

0  joy,  along  the  well-fought  field. 

To  see  the  conqueror's  spear  and  shield 

Give  back  the  setting  sun ! 
All,  all  was  mine,  and  battle's  din, 
And  the  wild  sea  of  giief  and  sin. 
No  more  with  morn  should  yet  begin; 

For  all  their  work  was  done. 

1  took  no  note  of  earthly  hours ; 
Alike  of  months  or  moments  sped : 

I  stretched  the  wing  of  inward  powers, 

And  far  or  near  might  tread : 
And  now  it  seemed  as  I  had  bowed, 
Where  rides  in  heaven  some  Sabbath  cloud. 
And  still  a  lingering  gaze  had  cast 
On  those  green  vales  whose  woes  were  past. 
Then  forth  the  fire  of  gladness  broke, 
And  all  my  new-bom  memory  spoke. 
And  all  its  raptures  rushed  to  meet 

In  yon  best  psalm  of  happiest  days, 
"My  thought  on  God  shall  still  be  sweet. 

And  all  my  being  shall  be  praise.^* 
I  praised  the  Maker's  breath  that  gave 
A  life  that  bloomed  not  for  the  grave : 
I  praised  the  Saviour,  that  to  save 

From  more  than  mortal  loss. 
He  was  the  brother  of  the  slave, 
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And  drank  the  deep  and  bitter  wave, 

And  triumphed  by  the  cross : 
I  praised  the  Spirit's  sevenfoUl  flame. 
That  now  from  afl  my  spirit's  frame, 
With  mi^ht  tliat  last  in  death  o'ercame. 

Had  melted  all  its  dross. 
"And  now,  O  Lord  of  life,**  I  cried, 
"Around  me  spread,  unknown  and  wide 

Thy  ways,  a  i)athles8  sea; 
But  Thy  dear  love  till  now  is  tried, 
And  I  will  go  where  Thou  wilt  guide. 
And  where  Thou  art  I  dare  abide, 

Forever  safe  in  TheeT* 


cnrif  ffeld  fatter, 


Bom  in  AiiguRta.  January.  18t0.  His  father,  Hon.  H .  W.  Falter,  was  a  leadlns  lawyer, 
and  his  mother  whs  Hister  of  Mi8s  Hannali  F.  Gould,  the  poetess.  Fuller  graduateil  at 
Bowdoin  with  the  salutatory,  an<l,  when  made  Master  of  Arts,  luid  the  Latin  valedietorj. 
Later,  he  pronoimced  the  annual  oration  l>eforc  the  A thnna'au  Society.  After  readinff 
law  at  Cambridge,  he  spent  several  months  in  Florida  for  his  health,  and,  soon  after  his 
arriyal  there,  had  his  legal  skill  put  to  the  test  in  the  trial  of  an  Indian  chief,  and  prose- 
cute<1  his  defence  with  marlced  success.  The  reputation  which  this  gave  him  led  to  his 
being  8ummone<i  to  Tallahassee  to  defend  a  negro  for  murder,  and,  by  procuring  the  ae- 
quital  of  the  prisoner,  he  received  a  sufficient  sum  to  meet  the  expenses  of  nls  nine 
months'  sojourn,  and  furnish  himself  with  a  library.  Returning  to  Angusta,  he  became 
partner  with  his  father  for  ten  years.  He  afterwards  removeil  to  Boston,  and  continued 
the  practice  of  law  for  thirteen  years,  when  he  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Goart 
of  the  Unite<l  States  for  the  District  of  Massacliusett*!.  and  held  the  position  eleven 
years,  when  he  resigned,  and  has  since  then  acted  as  trustee  and  treasurer  for  different 
persons  and  corpora tion<<.  His  love  of  horticulture  and  agriculture  led  him  to  purchase 
a  farm  a  few  miles  from  Boston,  which  he  converted  into  the  Woodlawn  Cemetery.  He 
is  now  vice-president  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston. 


THE  VICTIM. 

I  knew  her  when  a  phayful  girl, 
With  sunny  cheek  and  brow — 

Her  flowing  hair  and  glossy  curl 
I  well  remember  now. 

For  her  I  plucked  the  sweetest  flower. 

And  earliest  of  the  fruit. 
And  sought  rich  shells  upon  the  shore 

To  string  about  her  lute. 

I  saw  her  when  the  simple  days 
Of  childhood  all  were  o*er. 

As  unaffected  in  her  ways, 
And  perfect  as  before. 
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She  was  the  brightest  gem  I  met 

Within  the  halls  of  mirth, 
And  every  feature  was  so  sweet, 

I  deemed  her  not  of  earth. 

Her  fairy  form  and  buoyant  air 

Bespoke  a  spirit  free; 
And  graceful  as  the  gossamer 

She  passed  away  from  me. 

I  saw  her  next  in  holy  hour 

Float  up  the  sacred  aisle, 
And  with  the  Faithless  kneel  before 

The  altar-place  awhile. 

1  saw  the  priest,  the  book,  the  ring, 
And  heard  the  vows  they  spake, 

I  knew  he  did  a  heartless  thing, — 
lie  vowed  but  to  forsake. 

With  bounding  st«p  I  saw  her  go 

In  splendor  to  her  home. 
Without  a  shade  of  present  woe. 

Or  fear  of  aught  to  come. 

But  oh !  a  change  I  that  once  bright  eye 

Disclosed  a  burdened  soul; 
For  he  who  shared  her  destiny 

Bowed  at  the  maddening  bowl. 

Ye  who  have  seen  affliction  steal 
The  health-glow  from  the  cheek, 

When  eye  and  brow  and  step  reveal 
What  lip  may  never  speak, — 

Chide  not,  that  oVr  the  early  sleep 

Of  one  so  soon  at  rest, 
I  pause  in  sympathy  to  weep. 

Upon  the  grave's  green  breast. 


fiuhrhafhuni  ^it^h^nn. 


Thia  dirtinguished  authoress,  the  flrat  woman  who  ever  received  a  cablegram  acrofw  the 
ocean,  and  lliat  from  Queen  Victoria,  wa«  born  in  Derby,  Conn.,  1810.  and  died  in  the 
seTenty-teTenth  year  of  her  Hge,  Aug.  20, 1886,  at  the  Bumnier  regidence  of  her  publiRher, 
C.  J.  Peterson. Newport.  K.  J.  With  her  the  la»t  of  what  mny  be  called  the  first  genera- 
tion of  American  female  authors  passed  away.  She  began  writing  at  the  earlv  ace  of  17, 
taking  her  first  story  to  the  ofHce  of  John  Keal ,  at  Portland,  for  his  opinlAi.    He  describes 
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her  as  a  "  woman  of  great  original  genius,  with  poetry  in  her  blood,  patient,  indostrioas, 
and  full  of  impussioned  enthusiasm.  '  The  number  of  her  novels  has  been  stated  as  high 
as  fifty,  and  one  of  them, "  Fashion  and  Fninine,"  had  the  most  extensive  sale  of  any  story 
of  the  day — paralleleilonly  by  Mrs.  Sto\v«.**s  "  undo  Tom's  Cabin."  One  of  her  histori- 
cal novels,  "Anne  Bolevn,"  was  also  very  niuch  liked.  Three  different  translations  of 
*•  Fashion  and  Famine,*^  >%'ere  made  into  Frcnrh.  Mrs.  S.  was  e<iitor  of  Tfie  Portland 
Mdffazln^  for  the  year  ISXy-Hy  Sho  received  ??5.(N)0  from  Peterson  for  a  prize  serial  story. 
Mrs.  Stephens  left  a  son  and  daughter,  bf>th,  wo  believe,  born  in  Portland. 


THE  DYING  HUSBAND. 

• 

Dearest,  I'm  dying: — bend  thee  down 

One  little  moment  by  my  bed, 
And  let  the  shadow  of  tliy  hair 

Fall  gently  o'er  my  aching  head. 

Oh,  raise  me  up,  and  let  me  feel 
Once  more  the  beating  of  thy  heart; 

And  i)ress  thy  lips  again  to  mine 
Before  in  midnight  death  we  part. 

Xay,  tremble  not;  but  fold  me  close, 
Pillowed  upon  thine  own  dear  brcjvst, 

I  fain  would  let  my  struggling  soul 
Pass  forth  to  its  eternal  rest. 

She  stoops,  and  on  her  bursting  heart 
His  drooping  head  is  resting  now, 

Wliile  white  and  trembling  lingers  part 
The  damp  hair  from  his  pallid  brow. 

And  tliere,  upon  its  cold,  white  front, 
With  quivering  lips  the  kiss  was  given; 

And  pressed  as  if  '  t  would  draw  him  back ; 
Back  from  the  very  gates  of  heaven. 

There,  like  a  dying  bird,  his  soul 
Lay  panting  out  its  quivering  life; 

And  still  his  almost  lifeless  arms 
Clung  fondly  to  his  pale  young  wife. 

One  look  he  gave  her,  and  it  seemed 
An  angel  had  from  heaven  above 

Shaded  with  wings  of  tenderness 
The  troubled  fountain  of  his  love. 

A  holy  smile  came  o'er  his  face. 
As  moonlight  gleaming  over  snow. 

One  struggling  breath — one  faint  embrace, 
And  lifeless  he  is  lying  now. 
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The  setting  sun  with  golden  liglit 
Was  flooding  all  the  room  and  bed, 

Enfolding  with  his  pinions  bright 
The  fainting  wife,  the  marble  dead. 


Bom  in  Portland,  July  11,  1810,  and  died  in  Minneapolis.  Dec.  1,  1874.  For  sereral 
yeMB  ft  oompositor  on  the  Eastern  Argus  and  r/t€  Portland  Tribune,  and  for  eight  years 
on  the  Portland  Transcript. 


THE  MIND. 

There  is  a  mystery  in  the  passing  breeze  — 
In  the  deep  music  of  the  storm-lashed  sea — 

In  woods  and  glens,  in  birds  and  flowers  and  trees, 
But  more  than  all,  in  that  whicli  lives  in  roe. 

The  human  mind — oh,  in  that  mighty  power 
For  good  or  ill,  what  fearful  mysteries  dwell ; 

Man  counts  the  stars,  dissects  the  simple  flower, 
But  who  the  source  of  human  thoughts  can  tell? 

See  yonder  orl)— who  made  that  brilliant  sun? 

Who  gave  that  distant  world  such  power  to  shine? 
Can  human  wisdom  scan  what  God  has  dime, 

Or  human  thoughts  his  simplest  acts  dcflne? 

Great  Fount  of  Love,  in  Thee  we  place  our  trust. 
To  Thee  we  look,  for  Thou  art  all  in  all — 

Man  in  his  might  is  but  a  thing  of  dust, 
And  at  Thy  feet  in  humble  hope  should  fall. 

Suppress  the  anxious,  feverish  fears  that  rise — 
The  doubts  that  gather  in  thy  troubled  breast; 

Renounce  the  tempter — grasp  the  golden  prize — 
Immortal  life  and  everlasting  rest. 


/  j^dttiel  Element  j^ohswarflfff, 

XHrniel  C.  ColMWorthy  was  bom  in  Portland,  July  14, 1810,  the  son  of  Daniel  P.  and 
Afinit.  Ck>lesworthy.  He  became  a  printer,  having  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the  ofAce 
of  Arthur  Shirley,  beginning  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  He  early  became  the  editor 
and  pabltoher  of  a  young  people's  paper  called  at  first  Th£  Sal)bath  School  Instructor, 
and  afterwM^  Moral  He/ormer,&ni\  Journal  of  Reform,  which,  however,  was  not  or 
many  years  daration.  In  June,  1840,  he  commenoeci  the  publication  of  a  small  semi- 
monihly  paper  called  The  Touth*8  Monitor,  which  he  continued  for  flilput  two  years. 
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In  1841  he  printed  the  flret  number  of  a  weekly  literary  paper,  The  Pnrtiand  7V(6utM, 
which  ho  continued  for  four  vears  and  ten  weeks,  and  in  June,  1845.  sold  his  interest  in 
the  paper  to  .John  Edwards,  who  was  publisher  of  the  Portland  Hvlletin,  The  two  papers, 
becoming  united,  were  calle<l  the  TrUnine  and  JiuJfetin.  Mr.  Colesworthy  kept  a  Mok- 
store  on  Exchange  street,  and  for  awhile  in  the  basement  of  the  old  Mariners*  Church 
Building,  comer  of  Fore  and  Moulton  streets.  He  afterw'ards,  and  before  1851,  removed  to 
Boston  and  opened  a  book-store  on  Comhill.  He  is  still  proprietor  of  thatstore,  and  of  an- 
other in  the  immediate  vicinity,  having  his  home  in  Chelsea.  He  is  a  volimiinoos  writer, 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  seeking  to  instruct  as  well  as  amuse  his  readers.  Amonehls 
publications  are  several  volumes  of  p<>etr>',  which  we  name  in  the  order  of  their  pubiic»> 
tion:  "Tlie  Opening  Buds."  "A  Group  of  Children,"  *•  The  Year,"  and  **School  is  Chit," 
the  latter  appearing  in  1876,  with  copioiui  notes,  valuable  for  their  biographical  and  hi*- 
torical  data. 


KIND  WOUDS. 

/  A  little  word  in  kindni'ss  spoken, 
A  motion  or  a  tear, 
Has  often  healed  the  heart  that^s  broken, 
And  made  a  friend  sincere. 

A  word — a  look — has  ernshedto  earth 

Full  many  a  budding  llower, 
Which,  had  a  smile  but  owned  its  birth, 

Would  bless  life's  darkest  hour. 

Then  deem  it  not  an  idle  thing, 

A  i)leasant  word  to  speak; 
The  face  you  wear,  the  thoughts  you  bring, 

A  heart  may  heal  or  break.  i 


BENEVOLENCE. 

Give,  although  your  heart  may  never 
To  a  grateful  tear  respond; 

Deeds  of  kindness  bless  forever, 
Reaching  to  the  world  beyond. 

Do  you  see  the  air  that  closes 
When  the  arrow  speedeth  by? 

Or  the  scents  that  rise  from  roses? 
Or  the  sj)irit's  glancing  eye? 

So  you  never  may  discover 
Where  a  kin<lly  act  shall  fall, — 

Nor  the  angel  hosts  that  hover, 
Watching  and  directing  all. 

Give  not  griulgingly  but  freely. 
With  a  heart  allied  to  God, 

And  your  alms' will  prove  to  be  the 
Winglets  scattering  love  abroad. 
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CASCO  RIVER. 

Of  the  rivers  bright  and  golden,  In  rtnolfecot'H  vcidant  valley 
Rolling  onward  to  the  sea,  Lingered  with  the  savage  wild, 

In  their  beauty  and  their  grandeur,  Till  I  seemed  to  catch  the  spirit 
Thou  the  dearest  art  to  me.  Of  untutored  nature^ s  child; 

I  have  seen  the  Juniata  On  the  banks  of  sinuous  Nonesuch 
Sweep  its  verdant  banks  along;  Lingered  many  a  sunny  day, 

Listened  to  the  Rappahannock  Till  the  evening  shadows  tore  me 
In  its  rudest,  wildest  song;  From  my  peaceful  joys  away; 

I  have  watched  the  broad  Ohio,         Sailed  upon  the  glorious  Hudson, 
Swelling  from  a  thousand  streams.    Floated  on  old  Congin's  breast; 

And  the  quiet,  meek  Scioto,  But  such  beauties  never  stirred  me 

Brighter  than  a  poet^s  dreams;  As  on  Casco's  bosom  rest. 

Heard  the  roaring  of  Niagara,  Golden  river!  well  I  love  thee — 
Wonder  of  the  western  world;  Heaven  of  childhood's  happy  day. 

Seen  the  towering,  icy  mountains  Wlien  upon  thy  sparkling  waters 
In  its  **hell  of  waters**  hurled;  I  was  wont  to  leap  and  play. 

Stood  beside  the  Susquehanna,  Gone  are  schoolmates ;  cot  and  palace 

And  the  rolling  Merrimack;  Crumbled  by  the  tooth  of  time; 

On  the  noble  Mississippi  But  thou  rollest  in  thy  beauty, 

Marked  the  Indian*s  arrowy  track;     Filling  me  with  thoughts  sublime 

By  the  beauteous  Androscoggin        Generations  come  and  linger 
In  a  trance  of  glory  stood.  For  a  season  and  are  gone, 

Listening  to  a  thousand  echoes  But,  unchanging  and  forever. 

From  the  deep,  surrounding  wood;    Gloriously  thou  rollest  on. 


Jfb/jfn  0remkaf  ^dnms. 


Bev.  J.G.  Adams  was  born  iu  Portsruouth,  N.  If.,  July  30. 1810.  He  became  a  convert 
totbeUDiversaliat  faitb,and  bis  first  sermon  yn&B  preacbed  in  Weslbruok.Me.,  Jau.29, 
1832.  After  preacbing  and  studying  most  of  tbat  year,  he  removed  from  Maine  to  Kum- 
oe7,N.  H.,  wnere  he  M'as  ordained.  H«  worked  as  a  missionary  in  the  northern  part  of 
New  Hampshire  until  the  autumn  of  1836,  when  he  became  pastor  of  the  I'niTersalist 
Church  in  Claremont,  and,  after  a  ministry  of  tlfteou  months  there,  be  removed  to  Mal- 
den,]MaM.,  where  be  bad  a  pastorate  of  fifteen  years.  During  his  residence  in  New  Hami>- 
■hire  he  was  editor  of  the  Star  iniheEast,2i  Vniversalist  weekly,  issued  at  Concord,  for 
three  and  a  half  years.  From  Maiden  he  removetl  to  Worcester,  Mass..  where  he  minis- 
tered seven  years;  thence  to  Providence,  K.  1.,  where  he  tarried  five  years;  thence  to 
Lowell,  Mass.,  where,  after  a  ministry-  ot  six  and  a  half  years,  he  resigned,  and  whs  a 
minister  at  large  during  one  or  two  years.  After  a  pastorate  of  three  years  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  he  returned  to  Kew  England,  and  settled  in  his  own  home  at  Melrose  Highlands, 
Mass., where  he  died  in  the  spring  of  1887.  He  bad  five  years  of  supply  preaching  after 
his  return  from  the  l^'est,  in  Allston  and  East  Boftoi>.  In  addition  to  his  constant  work 
as  a  pastor,  Mr.  Adams  published  fifteen  voliini<:S  of  different  sizes,  besides  pamphlets 
and  tracts,  and  edited  Sunday  School  periodicals  for  twenty-two  years. 
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STRIVE  TO  xMAKE  THE  WORLD  BETTER, 

Strive  to  make  the  world  better! — tliis,  thig  is  the  duty 

Prochaimed  to  each  mortal  in  truth  every  hour; 
Call  not  its  wronjj,  n^lit, — its  deformity,  beauty; 

In  the  midst  of  its  weakness,  remember  God's  power. 
And,  though  in  a  minute  no  wrong  can  be  righted, 

Think  not  of  contentment  with  just  what  you  see: 
The  world  needs  repentance,  where  souls  are  so  blighted; 

And  what  it  is  now  is  not  what  it  must  be! 

*'  Take  the  world  a.s  it  isT*     To  be  sure,  if  such  taking 

Will  win  you  the  heart  of  a  brother,  or  lend 
A  soft  word  or  kind  look  that  shall,  haply,  be  making 

Some  ruin-bound  pilgrim  his  life-ways  amend; 
If  to  praise  it  shall  call  thee,  or  suffering,  or  prayer, 

To  discipline  such  as  may  strengthen  thy  heart, — 
Be  thankful  for  this,  every  way,  but  beware 

Lest  thy  world-taking  lesson  be  learned  but  in  part. 

'*  Take  the  world  as  it  is  !*'     So  the  world's  honored  sages 

Of  many  a  clime  have  consented  and  taught; 
So  walked  with  mankind  the  true  Guide  of  all  ages; 

So  lived  His  apostles,  and  labored  and  wrought; — 
Yet  not  to  be  easy  with  present  attainments, 

Assenting  to  evil  in  lullaby  song. 
But  rather,  to  startle,  with  Truth's  strong  arraignments, 

The  victims  of  sin  and  the  lovers  of  wrong! 

*'  Take  the  world  as  it  is  !'*    IIow  the  slothful  and  sleeping 

Have  ever  consented  these  words  to  obey ! 
Conservator  dolts  still  their  sluggish  steps  keeping, 

And  fearing  the  angel  Reform  in  their  way! 
The  sellish  observer  of  manners  and  men, 

Who  would  never  offend  by  his  arrant  fault-finding. 
Provided  his  own  ends  are  answered — and  then 

All  the  world  is  but  good,  and  its  faults  not  worth  minding! 

Strive  to  make  the  world  bett^jrl    IIow  true  to  this  aim 

Have  the  heroes  of  Right  kept  their  way  in  the  past: 
'Mid  the  world's  accusations,  through  dungeon  and  flame, 

Abroad  have  the  seeds  of  their  greatness  been  cast! 
And  we  have  the  harvest, — their  word  have  we,  too. 

That  the  seed-time  for  us  is  to-day!    Let  it  bo 
That  the  world  we  now  have,  though  so  goodly  to  view, 

Is  not  that  improved  one  to-morrow  shall  see  I 
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J^fA  §rHfhn, 


Ber.  Mftrk  Trafton  was  born  in  Bangor,  Me..  Aug.  1. 1810,  his  maternal  grandfather, 
Jacob  Dennett,  being"  one  of  the  flnit  company  who  built  their  log  huts  in  that  wilderness, 
and  his  father,  Mai.  Theodore  Traf  ton,  8ettle<l  there  in  1796.  being  the  first  blacksmith  who 
rang  the  **AnTil  Chorus*'  in  that  region.  When  15  years  of  age,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  ap|M«ntioed  to  Beniamin  Weed  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker.  After  three  and 
a  ball  years  of  service,  he  "  bought  his  time,"  an<l  went  to  Kent's  Hill  school  for  a  single 
term,  tnen,  in  1831,  joined  the  Maine  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  as  a 
tiraruing  preacher.  Was  stationed  in  Boston  in  1842-43.  In  1866  was  elected  member  of 
Congress  from  the  11th  district  in  Massachusetts;  beside  this  he  has  been  in  the  ministrr 
np  to  this  time.  He  is  now  retired  at  the  age  of  77  years,  and  is  engaged  in  literary  work 
nudnly.  He  has  nerer  published  a  volume  of  poetry,  but  is  the  author  of  "  Rambles  in 
Europe.*'  a  treatise  on  "  Baptism."  "A  Safe  Investment,"  and  **  Sums  in  My  Life."  Miss 
Flora  Ttafton,  his  talenteil  daugnter,  has  also  written  some  fine  poems,  printed  in  the 
Portland  Tnin»cript  and  other  family  sheets. 


THE  LOST  GEM. 

A  ship  sailed  out  on  a  summer'H  day, 
And  the  breeze  l>lew  fresh  and  free, 

A  woman,  bent  over  tlie  quarter-rail, 
Dropped  a  gem  in  the  deep  blue  sea. 

She  saw  it  Hash  as  it  sank  from  sight, 
"His  last  pledge,'*  she  cries,  *'t«  me;" 

But  never  again  will  it  ghuiden  her  eyes. 
That  gem  that  is  under  the  sea. 

A  maiden  sat  by  her  lover's  side. 

And  said,  *'  It  can  never  be;" 
A  heedless  word,  but  it  reft  from  his  heart 

A  gem  that  is  under  the  sea. 

A  youth  went  forth  from  his  childhood's  home 

To  the  city,  with  heartf ul  glee ; 
The  siren  sang;  his  honor  now 

Is  a  gem  that  is  under  the  sea. 

In  the  halls  of  state  a  proud  man  stood ; 

His  ambition  a  leader  to  be. 
The  bribe  touched  his  palm,  ho  sold  for  naught 

A  gem  that  is  under  the  sea. 

A  rich  man  looks  with  a  father's  pride 

On  the  boy  caressed  on  his  knee; 
He  passed  to  his  hope  the  ruby  wine — 

That  gem  is  under  the  sea. 

So  many  there  are  with  sweat  and  moil 

A  house  would  build,  to  be 
A  family  famed ;  change  lifts  her  wand— 

That  gem  is  under  the  sea. 
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So  in  every  heart  there  *8  a  vacant  place 

To  be  filled  by  that  Eden-tree, 
But  the  serpent's  trail  is  on  every  leaf, — 

'T  is  a  gem  that  is  under  the  sea. 

And  so  hath  it  been  through  my  toilsome  life, 
With  the  gift  that  should  come  to  me; 

Now  I  linger,  and  reach  with  weary  hands 
For  a  gem  that  is  under  the  sea! 

Yet  I  muse  and  hope,  when  death  shall  clip 

The  bond  that  sets  me  free, 
I  may  find,  in  some  distant  and  brighter  clime, 

That  gem  that  is  under  the  sea. 


WAITING. 

W^aiting,  only  waiting,  by  the  river  dark  and  cold, 
'  Which,  between  the  seen  and  unseen,  its  mist  has  ever  rolled; 
While  the  evening  shadows  gather,  as  the  day  is  closing  fast. 
Filling  all  the  near  horizon  and  shading  all  the  past. 

Waiting,  only  waiting,  stranded  on  life's  wreck-strewed  shore, 
With  the  ruins  all  around  me  of  my  loved  and  treasured  store; 
While  fate's  unfeeling  billows,  breaking  on  the  shifting  sands. 
Mocking  all  my  heart's  endeavors  to  unite  those  severed  bands. 

Waiting,  only  waiting,  while  the  sun  sinks  in  the  west, 
Listening  for  the  St<? ward's  summons  from  life's  labor  to  its  rest, 
When  the  sowers  and  the  reapers,  their  golden  sheaves  among. 
Shall  gather  with  the  Master,  and  the  "harvest-home"  be  sung. 

Waiting,  only  waiting;  yot  they  serve  who  stand  and  wait. 

To  do,  or  suffer,  ready  whichsoe'er  may  be  their  fate; 

The  true,  heroic  spirit,  be  its  lot  or  smiles  or  tears. 

Youth  or  age,  will  march  to  duty  when  the  signal  cross  appears. 

Waiting,  only  waiting,  for  the  last  few  sands  to  run. 

The  stern  life-battle  ended,  and  the  sett^sk  fully  done; 

Then  joy  shall  crown  the  victor  and  sweet  peace  fill  the  breast, 

Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest  ^ 


j^nmci**  ^itrhom. 


Francis  Barbour,  son  of  JoBoph  Barbour,  Esq.,  of  Gorhain,  was  born  in  1811,  and  ffrad- 
uated  at  Bowdoin  College,  lu  1830,  and  afterwards  pursue<l  the  study  of  law,  and  Btill 
later,  that  of  medicine.  Not  satisfied,  however,  with  these  pursuits,  he  determined  tode- 
yote  himself  to  the  art  of  painting,  for  which  he  had  au  early  taste.  He  visited  Bos- 
ton and  New  York,  to  receive  instruction  in  his  favorite  pursuit,  but,  unwilling  to  endan) 
the  drudgery  imposed  on  the  beginner,  he  returned  to  Gorham  to  pursue  his  <^OMn  art 
by  himself.    Mr.  Barbour  is  remembered  by  his  college  friends  and  other  acqnaintanoes. 
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a*  '^ffontleinanly  in  his  deportment  and  graceful  in  hia  manners,— generous,  high-minded 
and  honorable  in  his  interooarse  with  his  fellow-men;  independent  in  thought,  word,  and 
action,'*  and  at  the  same  time  goTerned  by  that  "kindness  and  good  sense  that  nerer 
allowed  his  independence  to  degenerate  into  obrttinacv.*'  He  pasMd  slowly  and  silently 
into  the  grare.  His  disorder,  oonitumption,  did  not  wholly  Interrupt  his  studies  until  the 
day  of  his  death.  On  the  preceding  day  he  was  ensageii  upon  a  portrait  whioh  he  left 
nnflniahed.  He  left,  in  his  portraits  and  other  paintinm,  evidence  of  no  oonu^on  genius. 
Mr.  Barbour  died  at  his  father's  residence  in  CJorham,  March  1, 1839,  aged  28. 


VESPERS. 

The  hour  of  prayer ! 
Within  the  crowded  chancel,  while  the  shroud 
Of  night  comes  down  upon  the  poor  and  proud, 

Low  bended  there! 

Perchance  there  be 
Some  lowly  worshippers  at  even-tide, 
Breathing  their  humble  prayer,  on  some  hillside 

By  the  deep  sea: 

Or  in  the  drear 
Ahd  rayless  coverts  of  the  pathless  woods, 
With  scarce  a  stream  to  glad  their  solitudes. 

Or  light  to  cheer. 

And  suppli<ant  now, 
At  altars  beaten  by  tempest's  shock, 
At  some  rude  cross  upon  tlie  rifted  rock, 

They  humbly  bow. 

A  chastening  power 
Falls  like  the  coming  of  an  angel  spell, 
0*er  the  calmed  spirit,  when  the  shadows  tell 

The  evening  hour. 

Thus  at  the  close 
Of  life's  short  day,  may  its  receding  light, 
Which  led  us  on,  be  peaceful,  calm  and  bright, 

As  when  it  rose. 

And  may  no  fear 
Upon  our  hearts  a  trembling  record  trace. 
And  may  we  go  to  our  long  resting-place 

Without  a  tear. 


FROM  '*THE  SCOTTISH  COVENANTERS.' 

Hark  I  from  the  mountain  rock 

Is  heard  the  voice  of  prayer; 
The  hearts  that  seek  the  battle  shock 

Are  bowed  in  meekness  there. 
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The  armory  of  war  is  round, 

Where  once  in  pea<;e  they  trod, 
But  nouglit  is  lioard  of  the  war^s  wild  sound,- 

They  bow  before  tlieir  God. 

The  voice  of  youth  is  sweet, 

Coming  like  music  thence ; 
It  is  a  holy  place,  and  meet 

For  the  prayer  of  innocence. 
As  flowers  which  uslier  in  the  spring 

More  fragrance  will  impart, 
Thus  fresh  and  fair  tlie  offering, 

From  childhood's  fervent  heart. 

Manhood  has  bent  his  strength, 

In  supplication  now, 
The  fire  of  battle  has  at  length 

Fled  from  his  noble  brow ; 
His  might  has  failed,  but  he  sheds  no  tears. 

Though  earthly  hopes  are  riven; — 
Nor  hosts  of  earth,  nor  aught  ho  fears. 

Save  the  holiness  of  heaven. 

"There  are  men  of  whitened  brow" 

Among  tliat  mountain  clan, — 
The  knee  is  bended  now 

That  never  bent  to  man. 
Though  o'er  their  sires'  once  happy  soil 

A  cloud  of  darkness  rolls. 
Yet  tyranny  and  age  and  toil 

Cannot  subdue  their  souls. 


Mum  ^ennj  ^tonr, 

Itorer,  of  Gorbam, 
that  pfaoe,  in  1811,  aiid  died  Aug.  22,  1878,  aged  G7. 


William  H.  Storer,  son  of  El>enezor  aud  Catherine  (Stephenson)  Storer,  of 
Maine,  and  grandson  of  Capt.  John  and  Tahitha  (Longfellow)  Stephenaon,  was  bom  in 


THE  }*OErS  HOME. 

INSCRIBED   TO   It.  H. 

The  sun  had  now  set  o'er  the  landscape  away, 

That  so  lately  rejoice<l  in  his  smile; 
And  nought  was  there  heard  save  sweet  Philomel's  lay, 

As  the  eve  star  shone  brightly  the  while. 
But  soon  came  the  sound  as  I  wandered  along, 

That  proclaimed  to  the  heart  when  it  neared, 
As  of  old  the  rock  rivulet  breathing  it«  song, 

'Neath  the  hill  where  the  mansion  appeared. 
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'Twas  then  on  the  bridge  as  I  silently  gazed, 

O'er  the  past  would  the  memory  roam: 
And  many  a  picture  there  fondly  1  raised, 

Of  the  Poet  who  once  had  a  home. 
Has  Fate  then,  I  sighed,  with  her  shears  cut  the  thread 

That  was  spun  in  so  classic  a  mould, 
And  the  scholar  consigned  to  oblivion's  dead, 

There  to  vengeance  and  calumny  sold? 

Now  sha<lows  flit  o'er  as  the  twilight  grows  dim. 

Still  they  paint  the  Academy  hall, 
Where  the  youth  of  each  sex  were  instructed  by  him. 

And  his  knowledge  respected  by  all; 
For  a  heart  so  tine  spun  no  exactions  allowed. 

As  a  well-spring  it  ceased  not  to  flow, — 
Liberality  glowed,  for  he  taught  all  the  crowd. 

And  charged  nothing,  or  else  very  low. 

He  worshipped  not  Mammon,  and  thus  was  to  blame. 

And  so  judged  by  a  pitiless  race; 
Though  many  he  taught  to  get  wealth,  earn  their  fame. 

Now  of  late  have  averted  their  face; 
At  misfortune  he  laughs,  for  Pride  he  well  knows, 

Reigning  Fashion  and  Mammon  in  hand. 
Will  ride  o'er  the  poor,  though  from  poverty  rose, 

And  would  starve,  or  them  banish  the  land. 

Thus  much  were  my  thoughts  as  I  went  up  the  hill. 

From  the  bridge  where  I  musingly  stood ; 
Till  I  fronted  the  mjinsion,  so  ancient  and  still. 

Once  the  home  of  the  leam<?d  and  good. 
But  Destruction  now  worked  at  the  Temple  of  Fame, 

And  sapped  were  its  pillars  so  fair; 
A  tenantless  shrine,  though  't  is  not  without  name. 

For  the  fame  of  the  Poet  is  there. 

'Tis  ever  the  fate,  here  I  said  to  myself, 

Misfortune  the  poor  will  attend ; 
And  the  Sago  with  the  Poet  is  laid  on  the  shelf. 

Though  mankind  he  himself  would  befriend. 
Still  an  Exile,  he  sings  of  his  dear  native  home. 

Of  his  childhood  that  smiled  on  him  fair, 
Of  the  scenes  of  his  labors  when  schooldays  had  come, 

And  the  loved  ones  bestowed  on  his  care. 

The  sun  through  the  day  lights  the  old  mansion  still, 
And  the  stars  keep  their  watch  in  the  night; 
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0*er  the  rocks  by  the  bridge  flows  the  serpentine  rill, 

Here  and  there  as  it  glances  in  sight; 
But  Despair  haunts  the  place,  for  its  spirit  has  gone, 

And  her  arm  to  the  air  wildly  flings, 
As  she  points  o^er  the  wreck  crumbling  fast  and  alone, 

Listens  sadly  as  Philoincl  sings. 

Thus  I  mused  with  myself  for  the  Exile  so  lone, 

Sure  his  genius  rewarded  will  be; 
And  that  Time  must  ere  long  rear  the  Poet  a  stone. 

His  kind  soul  from  base  calumny  free; 
For  the  crown  that  from  Dante  and  Petrarch  was  torn, 

Still  breathed  in  its  laurels  their  song, 
And  Tyranny  quailed  for  a  race  yet  unborn, 

Rose  in  vengeance, — atoned  for  the  wrong. 

In  darkness  I  strove,  but  serene  was  the  ray. 
That  enlightened  the  shrine  of  the  past. 

As  the  harp,  that  is  swept  by  the  winds  for  its  lay, 
Still  echoes  and  thrills  to  the  last. 

For  the  sun  of  to-morrow  paints  trembling  the  sound, 
■  At  its  rise  glowing  Memnon  with  Are, 

So  the  breath  of  true  genius  undying  is  found, 
And  will  march  till  the  world  shall  expire. 

Adown  in  the  vale  his  sweet  music  I  hear, 

And  the  solitude  wakes  from  its  rest; 
The  landscape  shakes  ofl"  with  a  smile  the  cold  tear, 

At  the  pathos  so  warmly  expressed. 
For  alreadv  Aurora  has  ushered  the  mom. 

And  her  roses  she  strows  for  the  sun, 
Whilst  he  sighs  at  the  thought  of  his  life's  rosy  dawn, 

Or  the  thorns  that  his  victory  won. 

This  tribute  is  due,  though  the  world  view  it  not, 

Would  the  heart's  sacred  fount  even  seal; 
Yet  the  tear  of  true  sympathy  ne'er  is  forgot,  ; 

Nor  with  Charity  ceases  to  feel. 
As  the  banner  of  Hope  gaily  catches  the  breeze. 

And  sweet  friendship  discloses  its  ray, 
Oh,  who  can  then  paint  as  the  wretched  he  sees. 

Press  the  hand  and  smile  sorrows  away? 


NATHANIEL  GORUAU  8TURGIS.  14* 


^athditiel  0i>rhitttf  ^iuiigis. 


Son  of  Rey.  NAthwaiel  Stargls,  a  Free-will  Baptint  minister,  was  born  In  DanTiUe,  now 
Auburn,  June  30. 1811,  and  died  Feb.  1, 1880.  He  was  one  of  the  most  netlTO  and  earnest 
:rf  the  early  Abolitionists,  and  was  a  member  of  the  first  City  Ck)uncil  of  Auburn.  Mr. 
Hnrgis  frequently  conrributtnl  articles  to  the  Morniwi  .sV^ir,  then  published  at  IXorer, 
^.  H.  The  following  hymn  whs  composed  by  him,  and  sung  at  the  dedication.  Hay  11, 
842,  of  the  Danyille  and  Poland  Free-will  Baptist  Church,  of  which  be  afterwards  be- 
tame  a  deacon. 


DEDICATION  HYMN. 

Great  God  I  our  cvcrlastiiij^  friend, 
Who  art  eiithrone<l  in  worlds  above; 

Let  Thy  good  spirit  now  descend, 
And  lill  our  hearts  witli  peace  and  love. 

Dear  Lord!  we've  reared  this  earthly  frame. 
In  which  to  meet  and  worship  Thee; 

To  praise  Thy  f;reat  and  jxlorious  name. 
That  name  which  makes  Thy  children  free. 

We  dedicate  this  house  to  Thee, 
Accept  our  otTerinj;  at  our  hand; 

And  may  we  ever  humble  be, 
Whene'er  we  in  this  temple  stand. 

And  wilt  Thou  deign  to  meet  us  here; 

Within  these  walls  make  Thine  abode. 
And  may  each  heart,  in  humble  prayer, 

Find  free  acceptance  with  our  God. 

And  when  Thy  servant  here  shall  meet 

His  flock  for  humble  praise, 
O  with  Thy  gospel  guide  his  feet, 

And  fill  his  heart  with  heavenly  grace. 

Whenever  Thy  children  shall  arise 
To  sing  Thy  prnise  in  sacre<l  song; 

Make  them  in  understanding  wise, 
And  with  Thy  spirit  move  their  tongue. 

Dear  Lord!  whene'er  we  cease  to  stand 

In  earthly  temples  here  below; 
Then  raise  our  souls  to  Thy  right  liand, 

Where  ceaseless  praises  ever  flow. 
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nmh  ^Je^hms  tfflower. 


Born  in  Famiiii|;toii,  Sejit.  14,  1811,  niul  died  in  Jay,  Dec.  21,  ISES.  Her  iinc«stors,  on 
both  Ridefi  of  tLe  iHniily,  Mtrv  Maine  lucple.  For  nior*^  than  25  years  "Mlet  Uower  wua 
conflrmed  invalid,  and  Was  denied  thf  iirivilt-ge  of  meetings  or  social  intercourse  vith  her 
friends  abroad.  She  ^hh  the  autliorevs  of  a  little  Mork  entitled  "The  SDOW-I>r(^*' 
**  Winds,  as  they  played  through  groves  that  purnmnd  her  aped  father's  retired  and  hum- 
ble dwelling,  sweet  songsters,  as  they  caroled  in^m  Piiray  to  spray,  and  the  ripple  of  the 
AndroscoKgin,as  it  glided  i»a8t,  to  her  ear,  Mvre  nature^s  sweet  minstrels  that  cheered 
her  heartln  solitude  and  inspired  her,  t<  o,  to  attempt  the  artUss  strains  of  nature.** 


THE  SNOW-DKOP. 

Sweet  little  imassuniinj^  llower, 

It  stays  not  for  an  April  shower, 

But  dares  to  rear  its  tiny  head, 

While  threatening  clouds  the  skies  o'erspread. 

It  ne'er  displays  the  vain  desire 
To  dress  in  Haunt injr,  j^ay  attire; 
No  purple,  scarlet,  bliu\  or  pold. 
Decks  its  fair  leaves  wlien  they  unfold. 

Horn  on  a  cold  and  wintry  nip^ht, 
Its  flowinj^  robes  are  snowy  whit<j; 
No  vernal  ze])hyrs  fan  its  form, — 
It  often  battles  with  the  storm. 

It  never  drank  mild  summer's  dew, 
But  chilling  winds  around  it  blew; 
And  hoary  frost  his  mantle  spread 
Upon  the  little  snow-drop's  bed. 

I  love  this  modest  little  flower; — 
It  comes  in  des<dation*s  hour, 
The  barren  landscape's  face  to  cheer, 
Wlien  none  beside  it  dares  appear. 


Just  like  the  friend,  whose  brightest  smile 
Is  sj)ared,  our  sorrows  to  ])eguile. 
Who,  like  some  angel  from  tlie  sky. 
When  needed  most,  is  ever  nigh — 

To  pluck  vile  slander's  envious  dart. 
To  soothe  in  grief  the  bleeding  heart. 
And  raise  from  earth  the  drooping  head 
When  all  our  summer  friends  are  fled. 
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^divurd  ^mrn  ^IjomH^, 


Edward  Henry  Thomas,  bom  In  Portland,  January,  1812,  fitted  for  college  under  the 
Well-remcmbereKl  Deacon  Josepli  Libby;  studied  law  with  the  Hon.  Stephen  Longfellow^ 
«nd  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  bar  of  that  city.  He  openinl  an  ofHcein  Portland, 
Where,  as  be  writes  untler  date  of  1858,  with  characteristic  humor,  he  "  had  but  one  case 
for  some  time,  and  that  was  his  book-case."  Ho  removed  to  Harrison,  where  ho  hoped 
for  cases  **  not  so  wooden,*'  and  was  not  wholly  disn^^pointed;  where,  as  he  state^i,  he 
'*  played  the  flute  in  the  singing  seats  on  Suudny,  at  times  putting  in  considerable  exe- 
cution on  the  psalmody,"  as  his  college  friends,  recalling  hi8|>eculiar  taste  and  skill,  will 
readily  suppose.  Not  entirely  satisfied  with  his  prospects,  ho  not  long  after  returned  to 
Portland, speculated  st^miewhat  in  wild  lands,  but  "found  that  such  speculations  were 
mnch  more  serious  in  their  conHe<iuences  than  metnidiysical  s)K>culat{ons."  He  set  out 
for  the  great  West  in  1838  with  a  friend,  settled  in  '\V.'ii>ello,  lowa.and  practiced  law 
antil  1851.  In  1844  he  was  appointed  district  attorney  for  the  middle  aistrict  of  the  then 
Territory  of  Iowa,  comprising  eight  counties,  and  served  in  the  ofHce  two  years;  as  ho 
writes, "  sending  few  convicts  to  the  penitentiary,  and  not  setting  all  my  pay  till  sevenU 
yearsafter."  In  IKl  he  returned  to  Portland, aiul  en^aKodTn  the  land-warrant  business, 
and  **  made  some  money,  which  I  sank  in  the  late  financial  storm.'*  In  1853  he  Tisitea 
Earope.  In  1854  he  retume«l  to  Iowh  an<i  engai^ed  in  the  business  of  banking.  In  1865  he 
married  **  following  in  the  lino  of  safe  proccKhMits,"  he  declares,  Miss  Charlottd  A.  Du- 
bois, in  Fouffhkeepsie,  X.  Y.  Mr.  Thomas  has  for  some  years  endured  the  calamity  of 
almoet  total  olinduess,  but  retains  his  cheerful  spirit  and  characteristic  humor.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  pen  of  the  late  Prof.  Packard  for  the  above  sketch.  Mr.  Thomas's  wife 
died  Deo.  28, 1861,  leaving  one  son,  ('ha-^.  W.  Tlu»mas^Mr.  Thomas's  father  was  chief  clerk 
in  the  Custom  House  for  20  years,  and  State  Treasurer  for  four  years."^ 


QUEEN  OF  THE  NIGHT. 

Fair  Queen  of  the  ni^htl  I  love  tliee  well, 
In  thy  realms  of  li^ht  wonlcl  I  ever  dwell; 
But  I  know  that  on  earth  this  cannot  be, 
Yet  I  love  to  sit  and  gaze  at  thee. 
As  with  silver  clasp  thou  dost  unite 
The  parting  day  and  coming  night. 
And  I  love  to  stroll  along  the  shore, 
When  day  and  all  its  cares  are  o'er, 
And  behold  thee  rise  from  out  the  sea 
And  come  across  the  waves  to  me, 
In  one  broad  band  of  silver  ray, 
Following  my  steps  where'er  I  stray. 
As  if  thy  tranquil  glory  shone 
Not  upon  others,  but  me  alone. 
Tis  then  thy  light  my  soul  doth  lill, 
And  bids  its  troubled  waves  be  still; 
And  whispers  of  that  heavenly  shore. 
Where  moons  shall  wax  and  wane  no  more — 
That  better  land  beyond  the  sky 
Where  night  comes  not  and  God  is  nigh. 


FROM  **THE  NEW  YEAR." 

In  seeming  death  the  year  is  born. 
When  all  the  world  lies  hushed  in  sleep; 

When  midway  'twixt  the  eve  and  mom 
The  stars  their  silent  vigils  keep; 
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When  wintry  snows  enrobe  the  earth 
As  if  they  were  its  winding  sheet. 

'Tis  thus  the  glad  New  Year  lias  bii*th; 
'Tis  thus  the  glad  New  Year  we  greet; 

But  winter's  snows  shall  molt  away; 
The  frozen  glebe  shall  smile  again; 

All  fragrant  with  the  breath  of  May. 


$»rrhf  Elizabeth  ^eecher  ^hwe. 


Tlito  famonfi  woman,  sister  of  Henry  Wanl  Beecher,  and  wife  of  Bev.  Prof.  C.  E.  Stove, 
was  born  At  L'tchfleld,  Conn.,  1812.  She  wjis  married  to  Prof.  S  to  we  in  18;)*i.  and  their 
removal  to  Brunswick,  in  this  State,  8ee:ns  to  have  been  an  epoch  in  its  history.  They 
lived  In  the  hou^e  wliich  h;i<l  h?.en  the  homo  of  Parson  Titcoinb,  and  here,  without  even 
aserraiit  to  aid  her  in  the  care  of  hou.se  and  children,  Mrs.  Stowe  wrote  a  serial  tale  for 
the  Wa$hln(fton  Km,  and  this  tale,  republished  in  bimk  f<^rm,  under  the  title  of  **  Uncle 
Tom*8  Oabin,"  soon  carried  hor  nam'.^  to  the  farthest  corner  of  the  earth,  and  gave  her  a 
place  among  the  sroat  author.H  of  the  day.  Maine  has  al»o  the  honor  of  being  the  scene 
of  Mra.StowoV  delightful  story,  '•  The  I'earlof  Orr'»  Island,"  which  island  is  the  middle 
one  of  the  line  at  I1arpswell,Hnd  hereshe  has  ^pent  many  summer  months,  and  declarea 
that  tho  Rco-nory  is  "  of  more  varied  Jind  singular  beauty  Ihan  can  ordinarily  be  found  on 
the  shores  of  any  land  whutever."  In  1853,  A!  rs.  Stowe  published  a  key  to  **  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin/*  and  made  a  visit  to  Kurope,  where  she  wa.s  received  with  distinguisheil  consider- 
ation. Rhe  has  written  several  other  books,  all  of  which  are  well  known,  and  was  at  one 
time  joint  editor  of  Hearth  and  Ilom^.  Charles  K  ,  one  of  her  sons,  was  for  three  years 
pastor  of  the  Cougrogatioual  Church  in  Saco. 


THE  OLD  PSALM  TUNE. 

You  asked,  deur  friend,  the  other  day, 

Wliy  still  my  charmed  ear 
Rcjoiceth  in  uncultured  tone 

That  old  psalm  tune  to  hear? 

I've  heard  full  oft,  in  foreign  lands, 
Tho  grand  orchestral  strain, 

Where  music's  ancient  masters  live, 
Revealed  on  earth  again, — 

Where  breathing,  solemn  instruments, 
In  swayinjr  clouds  of  sound. 

Bore  up  the  yeariiiujj:,  tranced  soul 
Like  silver  wings  around; — 

I*ve  heard  in  old  St.  Peter's  dome. 
Where  clouds  of  incense  rise. 

Most  ravishing  the  choral  swell 
Mount  upwards  to  the  skies. 

And  well  I  feel  the  magic  power. 
When  skilled  and  cultured  art 

Its  cunning  webs  of  sweetness  weaves 
Around  the  captured  heart. 
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But  yet,  dear  friend,  though  rudely  sung, 
That  old  psalm  tuue  hath  still 

A  pulse  of  power  beyond  them  all 
My  inmost  soul  to  thrill. 

Those  halting  tones  that  sound  to  you. 

Are  not  the  tones  I  hear; 
But  voices  of  the  loved  and  lost, 

There  meet  my  hmgiug  ear. 

I  hear  my  angel  mother's  voice, — 
Those  were  the  words  she  sung; 

I  hear  my  brother's  linging  tones, 
As  once  on  earth  they  rung; 

And  friends  that  walk  in  white  above 
Come  round  me  like  a  cloud. 

And  far  above  those  earthly  notes 
Their  singing  sounds  aloud. 

There  may  be  discord,  as  you  say; 

Those  voices  poorly  ring ; 
But  there's  no  discord  in  the  strain 

Those  upper  spirits  sing. 

For  they  who  sing  are  of  the  blest. 

The  calm  and  glorified, 
Whose  hours  are  one  eternal  rest 

On  heaven's  sweet  fioating  tide. 

Their  life  is  music  and  accord ; 

Their  souls  and  hearts  keep  time 
In  one  sweet  concert  with  the  Lord, — 

One  concert  vsCst,  sublime. 

And  through  the  hymns  they  sang  on  earth 
Sometimes  a  sweetness  falls 

On  those  they  loved  and  left  below, 
And  softly  homeward  calls, — 

Bells  from  our  own  dear  fatherland, 
Borne  trembling  o'er  the  sea, — 

The  narrow  sea  that  they  have  crossed, 
The  shores  where  we  shall  be. 

O  sing,  sing  on,  beloved  souls  I 
Sing  cares  and  griefs  to  rest; 

Sing,  till  entranced  we  arise, 
To  join  you  *mong  the  blest. 

IS 
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THE  OTHER  WORLD. 

It  lies  arouiul  us  like  a  cloud, 

A  world  we  do  not  see ; 
Yet  the  sweet  dosing  of  an  eye 

May  bring  us  there  to  be. 

Its  gentle  breezes  fan  our  cheek; 

Amid  our  worldly  cares, 
Its  gentle  voices  whisper  love, 

And  mingle  with  our  prayers. 

Sweet  hearts  around  us  throb  and  beat, 
Sweet  helping  hands  are  stirred, 

And  palpitates  the  veil  between 
With  breathings  almost  heard. 

The  silence,  awful,  sweet,  and  calm. 
They  have  no  power  to  break; 

For  mortal  words  are  not  for  tliem 
To  utter  or  partake. 

So  thin,  so  soft,  so  sweet  they  glide, 

So  near  to  press  they  seem. 
They  lull  us  gently  to  our  rest. 

They  melt  into  our  dream. 

And  in  the  hush  of  rest  they  bring, 

*Tis  easy  now  to  see 
How  lovely  an<l  how  sweet  a  pass 

The  hour  of  death  may  be; — 

To  close  the  eye,  and  close  the  ear, 
Wrapi)ed  in  a  trance  of  bliss. 

And,  gently  drawn  in  loving  arms, 
To  swo(m  to  that — from  this, — 

Scarce  knowing  if  we  wake  or  sleep, 
Scarce  asking  where  we  are. 

To  feel  all  evil  sink  away, 
All  sorrow  and  all  care. 

Sweet  souls  around  us!  watch  us  still; 

Press  nearer  to  our  side; 
Into  our  thoughts,  into  our  prayers, 

With  gentle  helpings  glide. 

Let  death  between  us  be  as  naught, 
A  dried  and  vanished  stream; 

Your  joy  be  the  reality. 
Our  suffering  life  the  dream. 


EDWARD  R.  PLACE.  1S5 


^dwdrd  §,  Since, 


E.  EL  Place,  the  oaly  son  of  R  )v.  Mr.  Place,  a  Methoili^it  clergyman,  was  boru  In  Port- 
liind,  aboat  1812,  while  his  father  was  preaching  on  this  circuit.  His  mother,  a  native  of 
Qroat  Palls.  N.  H.,  died  when  Edward  was  qaite  young,  and  his  father,  remarrying,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  reared  by  his  maternal  uncle,  at  Qreat  Palls.  He  attended 
school  at  Kent's  Hill  with  the  inteution  of  entering  tiie  ministry  but  subsequently 
l«amed  the  book-binder's  trade,  and  oatere  I  the  bindery  of  Sanoom  &  Carter,  on 
JExohange  street,  in  Portland,  where  he  worktid  luanv  years.  He  marrieiL  for  his  iirst 
wife,  Hu»  Sarah  Hetlmiin,  of  Portland,  by  whom  he  iiad  one  ilaughter  ana  three  sons  ; 
his  second  wife  was  Miss  Susan  Chandler,  of  Auburn,  who  taught  school  many  vears  in 
Bangor.  His  two  old<»st  sons  dicMi  of  consumption  before  reaching  manhood.  Sf  any  of 
Mr.  Place's  poems  show  his  strong  faith  in  Spiritualism,  and  he  was  also,  especlallv  in 
die  last  years  of  his  life,  greatly  devoted  to  the  labor  question.  He  was  a  proiiflc  writer 
in  prose  as  well  as  poetry.  His  wife  surviveil  him  but  a  few  months.  Mr.  Place  died  in 
C^ibrldffe,  Mass.,  and,  as  a  last  message  to  a  particular  friend,  said,  '*  I  am  almost  there, 
my  miners  eye  ondimned." 


O  DO  NOT  GRIEVE. 

O  do  not  grieve  for  friends  ascended ; 

More  truly  than  before, 
Their  lives  jvnd  ours  are  fondly  blended, 

With  no  dividing  shore. 
Yea,  they  are  with  us  yet,  and  nearer, 

Unfailing  still  their  love; 
The  wiser  guardians  seeing  clearer 

Our  pathways  to  the  Above. 

All  hail,  the  great  awakening  glory, 

A  new  world's  golden  morn; 
Farewell,  ye  hollow  myths  and  hoary. 

In  ancient  darkness  born. 
Now  languid  Hope,  dull-eyed  and  pining. 

Feels  her  dim  torch  aspire, 
While  angel  groups,  in  white  robes  shining. 

Send  down  Celestial  Fire. 

No  night  unstarred,  no  valley  dismal, 

Awaits  the  pilgrim  worn. 
O'er  whom  is  shed  the  flame  baptismal, 

From  shore  supernal  borne. 
O  bleeding  heart!  thy  deep  affliction 

Is  but  the  summer  shower; 
In  peace  receive  its  benediction. 

Of  sweetness  and  of  power ! 


HEAVENLY  TRUST. 

While  every  path  is  dim  with  gloom. 
And  earthly  hope  with  fears; 

Though  every  step  be  near  a  tomb. 
And  every  smile  through  tears, — 
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One  anchor  hath  the  troubled  soul, 
Untouched  by  mortal  rust: 

0  surer  than  tlie  magnet's  pole, 
Its  all-sustaining  Trust. 

God  lovetli  us;  His  fatherhood 

£nfolds  us  in  His  care; 
He  sends  our  famished  souls  the  food 

Celestial  regions  bear. 
Away,  ye  weeds  of  drifting  doubt! 

Through  billows  high  or  hail. 
The  cable  of  my  soul  is  out, 

*Tis  fast  within  the  vail. 

When  fade  from  sight  the  scenes  below, 

And  this  frail  body  dies. 
Ye  *11  bear  it  hence,  all  still  and  slow, 

Perchance  with  weeping  eyes. 

1  am  not  there !     Ye  lay  not  me 
To  slumber  in  the  dust; 

The  soul  ascends,  a  spirit  free. 
Serene  in  Heavenly  Trust. 


obert  j^assie  ^nterstan. 


Rob|gk  Cassie  Wat^rston  waa  born  in  Kennebunk,  Maine,  in  1812.  His  father,  Robert 
Watemon,  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  came  to  America  early  in  this  ccDtury,  and 
his  mother,  a  daughter  of  the  Lord  family  of  Maine,  gave  to  their  sod  an  inheritance  of 
rare  qualities.  While  yet  a  child,  hiH  parents  removed  to  Boston,  Mass.,  with  whidi 
city  he  was  ever  alter  connect c<l.  His  father,  being  a  parishioner  of  Rev.  Dr.  Chan- 
ning,  the  son  was  brought  up  under  the  influence  of  that  remarkable  preacher.  Mr. 
Waterston  began  his  public  \\'ork  early,  ns  Superintendent  of  the  Bethel  Sunday-school, 
of  which  church,  Father  Taylor,  the  celebrated  preacher  to  the  seamen,  was  the  pastor. 
This  school  attracted  mnny  remarkable  men  as  teachers,  among  others,  John  A.  Andrew, 
then  a  young  man  from  Maine,  afterwards  the  great  War  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Waterston  pur8ue<l  his  studies  at  the  theological  school,  Cambridge,  until  1839, 
when  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  Pitts  Street  Chapel,  connected  with  the  ministry  at 
large.  In  this  field  of  labor,  among  the  poor,  he  continued  for  six  years ;  afterwards, 
connected  with  various  religious  societies  m  Boston  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  "Waterston  was 
very  active  in  all  benevolent  and  educational  objects ;  among  others,  he  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  Natural  History  Society,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Boston  School  Commit- 
tee for  ten  years.  As  chairman  of  that  committee  he  wrote  an  elaborate  report  in  1867. 
In  1841.  Mr.  Waterston  published  a  work,  entitled  '*  Moral  and  Spiritual  Culture,"  which 
was  reprinted  in  America  and  also  in  England  and  Ireland.  As  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society,  he  published,  by  their  request,  memoirs  of  Charles  Sprague, 
George  Sumner,  Williaiu  CuUen  Bryant,  and  (ieorge  B.  Emerson,  a  son  of  Maine,  of 
whom  she  may  well  be  proud.    Mr.  Waterston's  poetical  writings  were  principally  sug- 

?:ested  by  special  occasions,  and  many  hynms  and  brief  poems,  a  few  of  which  will  be 
ound  in  this  volume.  In  1851,  Mr.  Waterston  delivered  an  address  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Preble  Chapel  in  Portland,  appropriated  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  at  large.  In 
1862,  he  was  called  to  Augusta,  Maine,  by  the  death  of  the  gifted  Silvester  Judd,  and 
took  charge  of  the  parish  left  bereaved  in  the  loss  of  such  a  pastor,  who  was  also  his 
classmate  and  friend.  This  place  he  held  for  six  months.  During  his  residence  in 
Augusta,  he  visited  many  parts  of  the  noble  State  of  Maine,  and  might  well  be  proud  of 
being  one  of  her  sons.  Mr.  Waterston's  rare  gift  of  extempore  speaking  caused  mm  fre- 
quently to  be  called  to  address  public  meetings  in  and  out  of  the  pnlpTt.  He  gave  two 
courses  of  "Lowell  Lectures."  and  frecpiently  lectured  in  other  places.  His  love  for 
nature  and  art  was  gratified  by  several  years  in  Europe,  and  he  also  travelled  exten- 
sively in  his  own  country.  Such  a  busy  life  contained  more  of  interest  than  can  be 
entered  upon  here,  but  at  its  close  he  is  honored  to  bo  enrolled  among  the  sons  of  Maine. 
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NATURE  AND  THE  SOUL. 

In  each  breeze  that  wanders  free, 
And  each  flower  that  gems  the  sod, 

Living  souls  may  hear  and  see 
Fresldy  uttered  words  from  God  I 

Had  we  but  a  searcliiug  mind, 
Seeking  good  where'er  it  springs, 

We  should  then  true  wisdom  find, 
Hidden  in  familiar  things! 

God  is  present,  and  doth  shine 
Through  each  scene  beneath  the  sky, 

Kindling  with  a  light  divine 
Every  form  that  meets  the  eye. 

Nature,  with  eternal  youth, 
Ever  bursts  upon  the  sight; 

All  her  works  are  types  of  truth, — 
Mirrors  of  celestial  light! 

But  the  soul,  when  veiled  in  sin. 
And  eclipsed' with  fear  and  doubt. 

From  the  darkened  world  within. 
Throws  its  shade  on  that  without. 

While  to  those  who,  pure  in  heart, 
For  the  Truth  their  powers  employ, 

She  will  constant  good  impart, 
And  diffuse  perpetual  joy. 

If  the  mind  would  Nature  see. 
Let  her  cherish  Virtue  more; 

Goodness  bears  the  golden  key 
That  unlocks  her  palace  door ! 


NEW  ENGLAND. 

Here,— (where  the  East  unbars  the  Gates  of  Day,) 
Love,  Liberty  and  Law,  hold  genial  sway; 
While  Patriots  see,  with  honest  joy  and  pride, 
The  Schoolhouse  and  the  Church,  stand  side  by  side ! 

Here, — Poetry  has  swept  her  golden  lyre; 
Here, — ^Eloquence  has  breathed, — in  words  of  fire; 
Here, — Heaven-bom  Worth  a  favored  home  has  found ; 
Till  the  whole  land  seems  consecrated  ground ! 
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Here, — Adams, — Quincy, — Otis, — Hancock  stood, 
Defyinj(  danger,  for  their  country's  good; 
Bravely  tliey  spoke,  in  fortune's  darkest  hour, 
And  kingdoms  shook  before  their  words  of  power! 

Where  througli  the  past  was  ther^  sublimer  fame, 
Than  that  connected  with  the  Pilgrims'  name? 
Wliat  could  a  people  have,  or  wish  for,  more 
Than  the  immortal  Rock  on  Plymouth  shore? 

Swift, — may  each  hallowed  influence  expand, 

In  ever- widening  circles,  o'er  the  land; 

Till  the  fine  Seed  of  Life,  the  "Mayflower"  brought, 

Sows  the  vast  continent  with  Noble  Thought! 


THE  DEPARTED. 

Genius  for  us  has  wrought. 
Martyrs  have  bravely  died  midst  flood  and  fire. 

And  patriots  gladly  sought. 
Within  our  souls  fresli  valor  to  inspire ! 

Their  voice  is  on  the  air; — 
They  speak  in  every  breeze  where'er  we  roam. 

They  bid  us  guard  with  care 
The  virtues  of  our  country  and  our  home  I 

Their  infiuence  fills  the  past 
With  noble  thoughts,  and  generous  deeds  sublime  I- 

Rich  legacies !  to  last  , 

From  sire  to  son,  throughout  all  coming  time. 

The  present  hour  is  theirs; — 
Of  half  our  good  are  they  the  primal  cause; 

Tlieir  struggles,  liopes,  and  prayers, 
Have  given  to  us,  botli  liberty  and  laws! 

The  nations  have  their  dead:— 
Brave  souls  that  like  the  stars  of  light  do  shine; 

Great  spirits  who  have  led 
Benighted  millions  on  to  life  divine. 

And  saintly  forms  above, 
Gentle  and  fair,  may  hover  o'er  the  earth, 

And  bend  in  holy  love. 
O'er  each  sad  heart  that  mourns  departed  worth. 
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O  might  some  heavenly  hand 
Draw  back  the  shadowy  curtains  of  the  sky, 

That  once  tlie  gh)rious  band 
Of  bright  angelic  souls  could  meet  the  eye. 

But  they  are  with  us  still 
In  thought  and  deed: — yes,  they  are  with  us  here; 

To  elevate  the  will, 
To  soothe  each  grief  and  calm  e;w5h  idle  fear. 

At  the  soft  sunset  hour, 
When  evening  splendors  melt  along  the  sky. 

We  feel  their  hallowing  power. 
To  kindle  faith  and  raise  the  heart  on  high. 

The  mystery  of  life ! — 
O  who  can  sound  its  depths?     Its  bliss?    Its  woe? 

Its  fears?    Its  hopes?    Its  strife? — 
Their  hidden  depths — not  men — but  anyeU  know. 

We  are  fast  hastening  on; — 
Soon  must  the  paths  of  dcatli  by  us  be  trod : — 

When  life's  great  work  is  d<me. 
May  we  be  with  heaven's  host,  and  with  our  God! 

Our  faith, — our  works  of  love, — 
Our  charity  within  the  haunts  of  woe, — 

When  we  shall  soar  above. 
The  memory  of  these  must  live  below! 

The  memory  of  the  just 
Will  still  be  dear,  whatever  their  earthly  lot; — 

/  Dust  m.ay  return  to  dust. 
But  virtue  lives,  and  cannot  be  forgot. 


iihtster  ^r^eithtfore  ^etiheH, 


Born  in  PortUnd  May  16, 1812 ;  died  in  this  city,  Dec.  2, 1882.  Author  of  **  Hester,  the 
Bride  of  the  Islands,'*  a  Ions,  narrative  poem,  containing  many  fine  descriptions  of  the 
scenery  of  Casco  Bay,  pnblisned  in  Portland,  18G0.  At  an  early  age  Mr.  Beckett  became 
an  apprentice  to  the  printing  business  in  the  office  of  the  Christian  Mirror ^  published  in 
his  native  city,  and  remained  as  a  compositor  in  the  office,  contributing  in  prose  and 
Terse  to  various  Journals  and  magazines  of  the  day.  He  wss  for  many  years  connected 
with  the  press  of  Portland  as  editor  and  contributor,  was  long  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Assessors  of  the  city  of  Portland,  senred  on  the  School  (Committee,  of  which  he  was  sec- 
retary, and  was  an  active  member  of  the  Society  of  Natural  History,  giving  much  atten- 
tion to  omitholc^. 


OLADY!  SING  THAT  SONG  AGAIN! 

Olady!  sing  that  song  again; 

Sweet  visions  of  the  past 
Are  wakened  at  the  plaintive  strain — 

Sing  on  and  bid  them  last! 
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Thou  hast  the  voice  of  one  who  sleeps 

Beneath  the  wiHow  tree, 
Who  oft  in  ])ypfone,  happy  hours, 

Hath  tuned  tliose  note's  for  me. 

They  brinjr  to  mintl  the  home  of  youth, 

Beneath  the  old  oak's  shade, 
Each  breezy  slope,  eacli  rock  and  tree, 

Each  darksome  forest  ji^lade ; 
And  forms  familiar  rise  to  view. 

To  whom  my  lieart  would  cling, 
All  clothed  with  beauty,  gladness,  youth, 

Sing  on,  kind  lady,  sing! 

Sad  was  the  day  when  I  went  forth — 

And  death  came  in  my  stead. 
And  they  are  scattered  through  the  world, 

Or  in  their  "narrow  bed;" 
But  as  I  listen  to  thy  voice, 

In  fancy  blest  I  roam, 
Amidst  the  green  and  peaceful  scenes 

Of  my  forsaken  home ! 


THE  DYING  GIRL. 

*  *  *  Just  where  the  sun 

Had  sunk  behind  the  hills,  a  scarf-like  cloud, 
Bright  as  the  i)lumage  of  some  tropic  bird, 
Slept  on  the  lap  of  eve — one  only  cloud. 
As  'twere  a  seraph  lingering  on  the  wing. 
To  bear  the  maiden's  spirit  to  her  home. 
Long  did  she  gaze,  until  at  length  her  thoughts 
Found  utterance  in  her  brother's  bended  ear: 

Brother,  to  i)art  with  you 
Is  death  indeed  I    Yet  doth  the  time  draw  near, 
When  1  must  bid  tliee,  and  these  friends  so  dear, 

A  long  and  last  adieu! 

Blest  visions  throng  before 
My  brightening  mind;  and  Sharon's  lovely  rose 
Is  bending,  in  its  sweetness  and  repose. 

On  the  cel<?stial  shore — 

Thither  to  welcome  me; 
Yet  do  my  poor  affections  strangely  cling 
To  this,  my  home  of  doubt  muX  suffering, 

Kind  brother,  and  to  thee ! 
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Fairer  the  g^reen  land  seems, 
More  beautiful  and  pure  the  sky's  lone  deeps, 
Calmer  the  sunlight  on  those  distant  steeps, 

And  on  the  far,  bright  streams. 

Sweeter  the  free  birds  lay, 
And  fresher  blows  the  zephyr  round  my  brow; 
The  world  than  ever  seems  more  lovely  now. 

So  soon  to  pass  away. 

And  this  they  call  a  waste! 
A  weary  bourn !  Oh,  it  hath  been  to  me 
Ever  a  world  of  strange  sublimity. 

With  every  beauty  graced ; 

Yet  must  I  not  deplore 
My  fate,  but  calmly  meet  wliat  Heaven  wills; 
Then  fare  ye  well,  green  fields  and  swelling  hills, 

Farewell ! — forever  more ! 

Yet,  brother,  do  not  mourn — 
'T  is  but  to  change  a  world  of  doubt  and  gloom 
For  Immortality,— beyond  the  tomb 

I  see  the  blessed  bourn  I 

And  voices,  like  the  strain 
Of  wind-touched  harps,  come  floating  on  my  ear, 
To  beckon  me  away — dry  up  the  tear — 

We  part  to  meet  again! 


^hnrhs  ^orace  Upton, 


Bora  in  Salem.  Mau.,  August,  1812.  His  father  was  an  active  and  energetic  merchant, 
and  a  resident  of  Belfast  when  the  son  entered  Bowdoiu  College.  Notwithstanding  an 
infirmity  of  the  eves,  which  came  on  after  sraduation,  Charles  contributed  articles  for 
the  press,  and  had  success  as  a  journalist.  In  1835,  he  removed  with  the  family  to  Vir> 
|rinia,  near  Alexandria,  where  he  resided  several  years.  In  1861,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Kebellion,  he  was  elected  member  of  CongreKS  from  the  county  as  a  protest  against  the 
right  of  a  State  to  forbid  the  election.  During  the  war  his  proi>erty  was  destroyed,  his 
house  sacked,  and  his  family  more  than  once  eoinpelled  to  flee  for  their  lives.  He  ren- 
dered valuable  service  to  the  Union  cause  ;  but  his  health  was  much  impaired.  In  1H63, 
he  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln,  Consul  at  Geneva,  and  held  that  position,  at  the 
time  of  nfs  death,  in  1877-  During  his  service  he  was  repeatedly  appointed  minister  cLd 
interim^  and  at  the  time  of  his  decease  was  active  charge  d'affaires  for  Switzerland.  He 
was  a  contributor  to  the  **  Bowdoin  Poets.*' 


THE  RAIXBOW. 

Ethereal  diadem  I  whose  blended  rays 

From  no  meridian  splendor  won — 
Yet  burst,  full-formed,  upon  the  wondrous  gaze, 

A  frontlet  braided  by  the  sun. 
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Celestial  Kiiiile!  benejith  whose  beams  the  dove 

Afar  the  olive  branch  descried, 
And  bore  the  emblem  of  returning  love 

Across  the  water's  ebbing  tide. 

Resplendent  arc !  whose  prism-blended  hues 
First  dwelt  above  with  One  alone, — 

Till  He  the  holy  effluence  did  diffuse 
Around  the  footstool  of  llis  tlirone. 

Sign-manual  of  God !  inscribed  on  high, 

In  charactt^rs  of  glowing  light- 
Where,  on  the  tablet  of  the  vaulted  sky, 

Xone  but  Divinity  could  write! 


^osmh  §. 


Jofliah  D.  Bangs  was  bom  in  Springfield,  MasR.,  in  the  year  1810.  Early  in  life  he 
oame  to  Maine  and  married  his  wife,  Pauline  A.  Brooks,  daughter  of  John  Brooks,  who 
resided  in  Augusta.  For  fifteen  years  the  greater  part  of  hfi  life  was  spent  in  BCabie, 
and  much  of  the  time  wan  occupied  in  teaching  in  the  common  public  schools ;  while  thn* 
engaged,  he  wrote  many  poems  and  stories  for  newspapers  and  magaxinea.  In  IMS,  he 
went  to  New  York  City,  and  engaged  with  Horace  Qreeley,  and  some  other  pabUshers  of 
newspapers,  in  reporting  local  news,  and  had  the  credit  of  making  one  of  the  best  report- 
ers  of  that  time.  During  the  year  l&'K),  he  bought  into  the  Sund^  Courier,  of  whidii  ho 
was  publisher  fand  editor  until  his  death,  which  occurred  In  ISoiS.  He  was  bnried  in 
Greenwood  Cemetery,  New  York  City. 


MERRY  OLD  HOUSEHOLD  FIRE. 

I  love  the  lire,  the  clear  wood- fire, 

With  its  merry  old  honest  blaze, 
As  its  light  beams  fortli,  like  a  glance  of  mirth 

From  a  friend  of  the  olden  days. 
The  fire ! — the  lire ! — the  briglit-browed  fire  I 

With  it-8  voice  like  a  pleasant  lay, 
And  its  laugli  outright  at  the  frosty  sprite. 

And  storms  of  old  Winter  gray ! 

They  may  drag  the  coal  from  its  dusky  hole, 

Like  an  imp  from  the  pit  of  shame, 
And  the  cold,  rich  walls,  'round  the  palace  halls. 

May  glow  with  its  sullen  flame; 
But  the  cheek  will  pale  as  a  sickly  veil 

Were  over  the  features  thrown ; 
And  the  eye  grow  dim,  unnerved  the  limb, 

At  the  glance  of  the  burning  stone. 
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Yet  never  you  fear  the  wood-lire  clear, 

As  it  leaps  from  the  lieartli-stone  hi^h — 
As  it  sparkles  and  spits,  and  sings  by  fits, 

Will  sadden  the  cheek  or  eye. 
Oh,  no!  not  so! — ^but  a  rosier  glow 

O'er  the  blushing  cheek  spreads  free, 
And  the  eye  grows  bright  with  a  merrier  light,' 

In  the  blaze  of  the  green- wood  tree. 

I  love  the  fire — the  old  wood-fire — 

'Neath  the  humble  roof  that  gleams — 
As  a  welcome  warm  from  wind  and  storm. 

For  the  weary  and  sad  it  beams. 
For  the  houseless  poor,  at  the  palace  door. 

Need  seek  no  sheltering  dome. 
While  never  as  yet  hath  the  wanderer  met 

Repulse  in  the  poor  man's  home. 

That  pilgrim  band,  as  they  touched  the  strand, 

'Mid  the  gloom  of  the  tempest  dire. 
They  kindled  it  then,  those  stern-browed  men, 

The  merry  old  household  fire. 
And  the  stout  tall  trees  that  had  braved  the  breeze. 

Long  ere  the  Mayflower  came ; 
Their  forms  still  bow  to  feed  e'en  now, 

That  homely  but  hallowed  flame. 

And  I  love  that  fire — the  household  fire— 

For  it  speaks  of  the  olden  time, 
When  the  voice  and  look  were  an  open  book. 

And  true  to  the  heart's  deep  chime; 
When  the  simple  prayer  that  was  uttered  there, 

In  the  calm,  still  hour  of  even, 
Though  the  words  on  earth  might  have  their  birth. 

The  thought  seemed  fresh  from  Heaven. 

Oh!  ne'er  may  it  die,  as  a  thouglit  gone  by. 

That  gleam  on  the  hearth-stone  free ; 
But  aye  let  it  leap,  and  sparkle,  and  sweep 

'Round  the  heart  of  the  green-wood  tree. 
Forever  the  same  may  its  bright  broad  fiame 

Shine  out  with  a  cheerful  blaze, 
And'around  it  still  fond  feelings  thrill. 

As  they  did  in  the  olden  days. 
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Pauline  A.  Bang*  was  the  wife  of  Josiah  D.  Bangg.  at  one  time  editor  and  publialier  of 
the  Sunday  (ouHer^  New  York  City.  She  was  theaaughter  of  John  and  Snaan  Brooks, 
of  Aneusta,  Me.,  ami  a  graduate  of  the  Congremtiomil  Peniale  Academy.  Early  in  life 
she  exliihited  much  interest  in,  »nd  talent  for.  literary  work,  and  wrote  not  a  Uttle  for 
magazines  and  newspapera  as  a  n>gular  corre8|K>ndent.  This  she  continued  to  do  Imig 
after  she  was  niarrieti.  In  IMO.  she  wi-t>te  regularly  for  the  Sahtrday  Crnirier,  Pldla- 
delphia,  Milliken  &  Holden,  publitther?,  which  i«he  continued  to  do  for  a  number  of  years 
—mostly  short  poems  and  religious  articles— signing  *'Klla/'  or  "Pauline**  She^dto 
furnished  a  few  poems  for  the  Krinieitrc  Jourtuil  as  early  as  1831,  and,  in  1843,  for  thtt 
Franklin  Hetriittrr,  Farniington.  She  lived  nearly  all  her  life  in  Maine,  but  died  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  town  of  Kingston,  Wis.,  at  the  home  of  one  of  her  sons,  aged  70 


TO    MYSTIC. 

Soft  mellow  August  is  with  us  onco  more — 
Wiltl-flowers  and  sweet-scented  blossoms  appear; 

And  many  a  bright  little  warbler  doth  pour 
His  silvery  wood-note — but  thou  art  not  here! 

Low-sighing  breezes  the  branches  are  wooing — 
Flute-like  sounds  breathing,  our  spirits  to  cheer — 

Filling  the  air  with  fragrance,  while  strewing 
The  sweet-scent<;d  blossoms — but  thou  art  not  here! 


Through  white  fleecy  clouds  the  bright  sun  is  beaming, 

Gladdening  in  silence  the  varying  year, 
And  waking  to  beauty  the  maple,  while  gleaming 

Through  its  shadowy  foliage — but  tJion  art  not  here! 

The  green  mossy  banks  the  streamlets  are  kissing, 
And  charming  to  life  each  leaf  that  wjus  sere; 

Their  soft  murmurs  mind  me  of  one  that  is  missing — 
The  cherished,  the  loving — but  he  is  not  here! 

Thy  own  brilliant  skies  with  simsetare  glowing; 

Thy  woods  ring  with  wild-song  so  silvery  clear, 
Even  t^ars  from  the  fount  of  affection  are  flowing, 

From  a  distant  home  calling  to  one  that  is  dear. 

Soft  accents  murmur  within  thy  lone  dwelling, 
And  thrill  through  this  heart  as  they  fall  on  my  ear; 

Their  young,  cheerful  notes,  so  joyfully  swelling. 
Make  this  lone  heart  more  lonely — since  thou  art  not  here! 

Yet,  while  thou  the  soft  scenes  of  pleasure  art  wooing. 
Bright  visions  of  Fancy  still  picture  thee  near; 

And  the  silence  of  slumber,  the  phantom  pursuing. 
Dispels  all  my  sorrows — for  then  t/iou  art  here! 
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This  Udy,  wife  of  Mr.  John  S.  Carter,  former  publisher  of  the  Eastern  MagazinB,  the 
tax  Maine  magazine,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Nathaniel  Parker,  Esq.,  was  bom  and 
educated  in  tJ^e  Talley  of  the  Penobscot.    Ilainpdeu  was  her  native  town,  where  she  first 
lav  the  Ught.  Jaly  9. 1813.    She  died  at  the  early  age  of  23  years,  after  a  protracted  and 
distressing  illness  of  more  than  sixteen  months.    Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Lan^ton,  the  venerable  and  venerated  mother  of  Mrs.  Frances  L.  Mace,  the  now  cele- 
brated poetess,  we  have  been  favored  with  a  copy  of  the  Alalfie  AforUMy  Majjazine^  con- 
taining an  obituary  notice  of  Mrs.  Carter.    From  this  we  learn  that  this  youiiff  writer 
was  §ot  a  precocious  child,  but  developed  rapidly  at  about  15  years  of  age.    Wnile  not 
obtraslve  in  her  manners,  she  was  at  the  same  time  very  brilliant  in  conversation  when 
the  subject  interested  her.    She  was  not  only  literary  in  her  tastes,  but  her  mind  was 
able  to  take  hold  of  and  discuss  all  the  great  questions  of  the  day.    Poetry  was  her 
deli|dit :  and  what  she  has  left  of  her  own  composing,  sufficiently  evinces  that  she  early 
imbiDed  the  very  soul  of  song.    Had  she  lived  to  the  full  maturitv  of  her  powers,  and 
bibd  she  cultivated  her  mind  with  the  same  assiduity  she  did  while  her  health  remained 
unbroken,  she  must  have  attained  distinction  in  letters.    It  is  well  worth  remembering 
that  Mrs.  Carter  was  the  first  editress  of  the  first  Maine  magazine. 


LINES. 
ADDRESSED  TO  MV  IIlJSnAND  ON  OUR  BIRTHDAY. 

My  own,  another  year,  itH  round 

Has  silent  gone; 
And  marked  of  joys  and  griefs  the  bound, 

As  it  has  flown — 
On  some  have  lowered  misfortune's  blight 

And  cold  earth's  frown: 
And  then — my  life — *tis  not  all  night, 

I  am  thine  own. 

My  little  bark  of  life  was  cast 

Ten  years  behind, 
On  life's  broad  sea,  with  thine  to  be 

Tossed  by  the  wind, 
How  frail!  the  world's  deceitful  tide, 

To  meet  alone  I 
Thou  took'st  the  weak  one  to  thy  side, 

To  be  thine  own. 

And  I  will  be  thy  brightest  star, 

When  earth  is  light; 
And  mine  the  task,  dearer  by  far, 

In  sorrow's  night. 
To  soothe  thy  brow  of  care,  and  bring 

The  joys  of  hope. 
Or  songs  of  other  days  to  sing. 

To  cheer  thee  up. 

And  there  are  other  eyes  to  speak 

The  words  of  love. 
And  there's  another  voice,  how  sweet — 

Thine  own  eyes  prove; 
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And  cliildhood's  joy  is  dancing  now, 

Upon  her  lips, 
Like  honey-bee  from  every  flower, 

The  sweets  she  sips. 

Then  is  life  all  a  blank  ? — O  no, 

I  feel  that  thou 
Wouldst  change  thy  lot  with  none; 

And  that  e*en  now 
The  past  with  cloudy  sky 

And  storms  has  flown; 
And  //ope,  thy  Babe  and  1 

Are  all  thine  own. 


WASHINGTON. 

•*  Washington  will  never  be  conquoreil."  "  Why,"  inquired  hie  companion.  "  Becau 
aiiR'wered  tlie  old  mnn,  *'  I  liave  juot  Fotn  him  in  the  ii^'oodB  praying ;  and  if  eudb  a  i 
as  Washington  prays,  lie  must  be  invincible."—  Weevns*  Life  of  Woihiivfftmi, 

He  stood  alone — o'er  the  chief t-an's  head 

No  banner  of  stars  was  waving; 
Nor  round  were  the  hosts  he  was  wont  to  lead, 
Where  clashed  the  arms,  and  the  battle  steed. 

In  blood,  his  hoofs  were  laving. 

His  head  was  unct>vered ;  and  near  him  there  laid 

The  sword,  for  his  country's  redeeming; 
And  the  winds  hushed  their  voice;  and  the  trees  o'er  his  head 
Laid  their  leaves  still,  and  quiet,  as  if  half  afraid 

To  wake  that  high  soul  from  its  dreaming. 

Where,  where  are  his  thought*?  for  a  startling  tear 

Down  the  cheek  of  the  warrior  is  stealing; 
Ah!  the  woes  of  his  country  have  called  it:  for  dear 
Is  his  land  to  the  soldier's  bosom,  and  drear 

Is  the  vision  the  future  revealing. 

Ah  I  he  is  the  hope  of  his  country;  and  he 

Feels  a  mortal's  weakness  o'er  Uim, 
But  he  turns  to  his  God,  who  erst  through  the  sea 
Led  his  chosen,  and  feels  he  will  fight  for  the  free„ 

And  the  Christian  is  kneeling  before  him. 

Hush  I  hush — 'twas  the  zephyr:  no  voice  from  on  high 

The  stillness  of  nature  hath  broken; 
But  gratitude  now  claims  her  tear,  for  his  eye 
Is  fixed,  in  high  confidence  now,  on  the  sky, 
Which  hideth  the  presence  of  Him  who  passed  by, 

And  peace  to  his  spirit  hath  spoken. 


JOHN  B,  HAGUE.— CYRUS  A,  BAIi'IOL,  KJ7 


Where,  iwbere,  wan  lie  ^eat?  on  the  red  battle-tield, 
Where  thousands  his  nod  were  obeying? 

Even  there,  for  there  viotory  was  graved  on  liis  shiehl; 

And  the  fate  of  his  country  in  glory  was  sealed, 
While  tyranny's  hosts  they  were  slaying. 

Yet  more!  he  was  glorious!  when  in  the  deep  glen, 
,   He  knelt  midst  the  shadows  of  even; 
And  cast  off  the  dark  world's  delileinent  and  sin; 
While,  far  from  the  noise,  and  the  folly  of  men, 
He  communed  with  his  Father  in  Heaven. 


S^htt  §.  W'^m- 


Ber.  John  B.  Hague,  pa8tor  for  ten  yean  at  Eastport,  was  bom  in  New  Kochelle,  N. 
T.,  in  1813,  and  wan  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  College,  in  the  claM  of  1832.  He  puraued 
bit  theological  Btudien  at  Newton,  graduating  in  1836.  Ili8  ordination  took  place  at  East- 
port,  Me.,  where  he  remained  several  yeare,  aH  above  .xtated.  He  has  devoted  the  larger 
psrt  of  his  life  to  teaching  voung  ladies.  He  has  had  schools  in  Jamaica  Plain  and  New- 
Urn  Centre  for  six  years,  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  for  ten  years,  and  at  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  whence 
he  removed  in  1870,  and  where  he  still  resides. 


COME  TO  THE  SAVIOUR. 

O  thoughtless  and  gay  one,  where,  where  dost  thou  stray? 
Thy  footsteps  are  treading  destruction's  broad  way; 
The  world  hath  deceived  thee;  beware  of  its  art; 
Come  now  to  the  Saviour,  and  give  him  thy  heart. 

O  wandering  disciple,  where,  where  hast  thou  been? 
How  couldst  thou  return  to  thy  folly  and  sin? 
With  Christ  thy  Redeemer,  O  how  couldst  thou  part? 
Return  to  thy  Saviour,  and  give  him  thy  heart.       • 

O  weary  and  wounded  and  sin-burthened  soul, 
Wouldst  thou  of  thy  pain  and  thy  grief  be  made  whole — 
Have  relief  from  thine  anguish,  and  ease  from  thy  smart? 
Then  come  to  the  Saviour,  and  give  him  thy  heart. 

O  come,  one  and  all,  while  yet  there  is  room ; 
Christ  waits  to  be  gracious;  he  bids  you  all  come. 
Blest  Jesus,  I  come,  with  thee  never  to  part. 
And  freely,  most  freely,  I  give  thee  my  heart. 


f^rns  Augustus  ^itrfoL 


/  Dr.  C.  A.  Bartol  was  bom  in  Preeport,  April  30. 1813.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  removed 
wUh  his  parents  to  Portland,  where  he  attended  the  Grammar  and  High  Schools,  and,  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  he  entered  Bowdoin  College.  On  his  graduation,  he  became  a  student 
In  the  IHvinity  School,  Cambridge,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  theological  studies,  began 
at  once  to  preach.    He  became  minister  at  large  in  Boston,  in  1836,  and  on  the  first  of 
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March,  1837,  was  settled  at  West  Church,  as  colleague  with  Dr.  Charles  Lowell.  Thia 
pulpit  he  has  tlUed  for  fifty  years,  and  the  serai-ceutetmial  of  his  settlement  was  com- 
memorated, March  1, 1887.  Besides  the  special  and  abundant  labors  of  the  ministry,  he 
has  been  active  in  the  philanthropic  movements  of  the  day,  and  fruitful  in  literary  work, 
havinff  given  to  tlie  press  several  volumes  of  sermons,  lH»»ides  pamphlet  discourses  ana 
contributions  to  periodicals.  His  volume,  entitled  **  Secular  Religion/'  has  been  widely 
read  and  admired.  As  a  pastor  and  a  man,  he  has  the  high  respect  and  warm  affection  of 
his  people  and  the  public. 


WILD  ROSES. 

On  Nature's  clock  that  runs  a  year, 
Whose  hands  steal  on  to  strike  no  bell. 

Wild  roses  once  ajj^ain  appear, 
Winsome  as  poets  cannot  tell. 

But  wliere  is  slie  who  loved  these  flowers, 
For  whom  I  plucked  them  every  day? 

The  dial  numbers  all  her  hours; 
What  is  their  charm,  her  bloom  away? 

Do  they  not  miss  their  st.eadfast  friend? 

Without  her,  on  each  lonely  stem. 
Their  frajjrance  to  the  breeze  they  lend. 

Which  with  them  sings  her  requiem. 

In  vain  does  every  leafy  fold — 
My  once  fond  sacrilict' — put  on 

Tints  ruddier  than  virgin  gold — 
The  sanctifying  temple  gone  I 

Better  than  Cain  or  Abel  brought, 
*My  lirstlings  from  the  ledgy  field; 
I  miss  the  punctual  shrine  I  sought : 
The  altar  sinks,  the  tomb  is  scaled. 

O  faithless  heart,  the  roses  say, — 
As  to  his  band,  the  master  said, — 

The  soul  in  dust  will  never  stay  I 
Have  we  not  risen  from  the  dead? 

Are  there  no  pastures  o*er  my  fence, 
Clearings  and  groves  I  cannot  spy? 

Far  as  may  go  this  glassy  sense, 
Untraveled  windeth  still  the  sky. 

Each  plant's  ascension  here  below 
Foreshows  full  paradise  above; 

An  upper  spring  for  truth  we  sow, 
A  blossom  from  each  grain  of  love. 
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ON  VISITING  MY  HOME  AFTER  FOKTY  YEARS. 

Entranced  among  the  rocks  and  trees, 

I  wander  to  and  fro. 
In  sweet  oblivion  with  the  breeze 

And  forty  years  ago. 

My  birthplace  works  the  charm  of  power: 

Boyhood  alone  I  know ; 
My  life  is  crowded  to  an  hour, 

'Tis  forty  years  ago. 

I  have  not  bought,  I  have  not  sold; 

Yet  breathes,  with  wliisper  low. 
Wonder  newborn  from  stories  told 

Me  forty  years  ago. 

No  weight  I  feel  of  care  or  sin; 

My  sorrows  off  I  throw : 
Remorse  has  fled,  doubt  has  not  been; — 

*Tis  forty  years  ago. 

I  am  no  husband,  father-priest. 

No  rival  see,  nor  foe; 
I  sit  the  smallest  at  the  feast; 

*T  is  forty  years  ago. 

The  timid  thrush  sings  where  I  tread; 

Roses  fresh  welcome  blow. 
And  swing  their  censers  o'er  my  head. 

As  forty  years  ago. 

Tlie  sea  and  sand, — the  brook,  the  shore, 

Hill-top  and  meadow  low, 
I  And  no  atom  less  or  more 

Thau  forty  years  ago. 

O'er  Alpine  pass,  through  halls  of  art. 

How  can  my  memory  flow, 
While  present  glory  fills  my  heart, 

From  forty  years  ago. 

O  maze  of  joy,  from  mates  at  play. 

Or  Reaming  in  a  row. 
War's  distant  thunder  rolls  away, 

With  forty  years  ago. 

Will  He  who  shines  through  all  life's  gloom, 

And  heightens  all  its  glow. 
In  dateless  heaven  not  find  some  room 

For  forty  years  ago? 


14 
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Well  has  it  been  said  of  this  man,  "  He  Is  a  welcome  guest  at  every  fireside,  and  he  hat 
A  name  which  will  bo  a  tr.-i  litioii  where  he  has  live<L"  Son  of  a  well-known  and  talented 
olergvinaii,  of  the  same  name,  Elijah  was  born  in  Portland,  May,  1813.  and  graduated  at 
Bowdoln  College  in  the  clans  of  1810,  entering  the  Theological  Seminary  at  AndoTer, 
Mass.,  where  he  ffradii.itoii  in  1813,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Churdi 
in  Harpswell.  lie  wtus  afterwards  chaplain  of  the  Boston  Seaman's  Friend  Society,  and 
held  tliiat  position  ttMi  years.  Kesigniug  that  otUce,  about  186S,  he  has  since  devotea  nlm- 
self,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  preparation  of  juvenile  works,  of  which  some  thirty  vol- 
umes have  been  issued,  mostly,  we  bi^lieve.  by  the  enterprising  Ann  of  Leo  &  Shepard, 
Boston.  He  lias  also  been  a  favorite  in  lyceum  lectures,  and  has  read  poems  at  the  anni- 
versaries of  literary  societies  in  various  States.  His  bronxed  an<l  earnest  face  attracts 
attention  wherever  it  is  seen,  and  although  he  has  reached  threescore  years  and  ten,  hl« 
■tep  is  still  elastic,  and  his  eyes  have  the  merry  twinkle  they  possessed  in  oollege  days. 
His  labors  in  the  ministry  are  still  bearing  fruit  in  Harp«well,  Kockport,  Mass.,  and 
other  places.  A  sailor  before  he  fitted  for  college,  and  clK^rishing  peculiar  attaohmeuts 
for  the  sea  and  soamiMi,  he  had  singular  qualitications  for  the  work  of  his  cliaplaincy. 
Mr.  Kellogg  married  a  djiughter  of  the  lat«  liev.  Thaddeus  Poaeroy  of  Oorham,  and  has 
three  children. 


PORTLAXI). 

/  Still  may  I  love,  beloved  of  thee, 
My  own  fair  city  of  the  sea! 
Where  mouklers  back  to  kindred  dust 
The  motlier  wlio  my  chihlhood  niirst, 
And  strove,  with  ill-requited  toil, 
To  till  a  rough,  unj?rateful  soil; 
Yet  kindly  apirod  by  Fluavon  to  know 
That  Faitli*s  reward  is  sure,  though  8h>w, 
And  see  tlie  prophet's  mantle  grace 
Tlie  rudest  srion  of  her  race. 

And  while  around  thy  seaward  shore 
The  Atlantic  doth  its  surges  pour, 
<Those  verdant  isles,  thy  bosom-gems,) 
May  Temples  be  thy  diadems; 
Spire  after  spire  in  beauty  rise. 
Still  pointing  upward  to  the  skies. 
Unwritten  sermons,  and  rebukes  of  love, 
To  point  thy  toiling  throngs  to  worlds  above. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  DEMON  OF  THE  SEA. 

Ah !  tell  me  not  of  your  shady  dells, 
\Vliere  the  lilies  gleam  and  the  fountain  wells, 
Where  the  reaper  rests  when  his  task  is  o*er, 
And  the  lake-wave  sobs  on  the  verdant  shore, 
And  the  rustic  maid  with  a  heart  all  free, 
Hies  to  the  well-known  trj'sting-tree; 
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For  I*m  the  goil  of  the  rolling  sea, 

And  the  cliarms  of  earth  are  uought  to  me. 

O'er  the  thundering  cliiine  of  tlie  breaking  surge, 

On  the  lightning's  wing  my  course  I  urge, 

On  thrones  of  foam  right  joyous  ride 

'Mid  the  sullen  dash  of  the  angry  tide. 

I  hear  ye  tell  of  musi<!'8  power, 

The  rapture  of  a  sigh, 
When  beauty  in  her  wizard  bower 

Unveils  her  languid  eye. — 
Ye  never  knew  the  infernal  fire. 
The  withering  curse,  the  scorching  ire. 
That  rages,  maddens  in  the  breast 
Of  him  who  rules  tlie  biUow's  crest. 
Heard  ye  that  last  despairing  yell 
That  wailed  Creation's  funeral  knell, 
When  young  and  old,  the  vile,  the  brave, 
Were  circled  in  one  common  grave? 
While  on  my  car  of  driving  foam 

By  moaning  whirlwinds  sped. 
O'er  what  wan  joyous  earth  I  roam, 

And  tram])le  on  the  dead. 
This  is  the  music  that  my  ear 
Thrills  with  stern  ecstasy  to  hear! 
I  love  to  view  some  lonely  bark. 
The  sport  of  storms,  the  lightning's  mark. 
Scarce  struggling  through  tlie  freshening  wave 
That  foams  and  yawns  to  be  lier  grave  I  ' 

I  saw  a  son  and  fatlier  fight 
For  a  drifting  spar  their  lives  to  save; 
The  son  he  throttled  his  father  gray, 
And  tore  the  spar  from  his  clutch  away. 
Till  he  sank  beneath  the  wave; 

And  deemed  it  were  a  noble  sight. 
I  saw  upon  a  shattered  wreck 
All  swinging  at  the  tempest's  beck, 
A  mother  lone,  whose  frenzied  eye 
Wsindered  in  hopeless  agony 
O'er  that  vast  plain  where  nought  was  seen. 
The  ocean  and  the  sky  between. 
And  there  all  buried  to  the  breast 
In  the  hungry  surf  that  round  her  prest — 
With  feeble  arms,  in  anguish  wild. 
High  o'er  her  head  she  raised  her  child. 
Endured  of  winds  and  waves  the  strife. 
To  add  a  unit  to  its  life. 
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THANKS— AN  ACItOSTIC. 
Fatlicr,  ivp  tliaiik  Tliec  for  tlie  Rlorioiie  li|[ht. 
Each  miiniin^'  now,  niiit  for  tliv  Kacred  iiigilit, 
Sbiiwiu);  Tliy  love  in  plniict,  moon,  anil  star, 
Swiftly  rcUi'clitl,  inimirod  thus  afar; 
Evci)  Kt)  Tliinc  nttribiitoii,  nil  wise  nnil  good, 
Nt'vcr  aro  steii, imn-r  no  uiKlenttood, 
Devoutly  fi-lt,  as  when  Hoinc  niastrr  mind, 
Enmt'Kt  to  liInnH  ami  Kui'i-or  all  iminkind, 
Nearest  roflcctH  Thy  gnoilncsa  unconAned. 


H 


OKTHVATIOX  UYMN. 

HVNd    AT  TIIK   OltlllNATIOK    OF  HEV.  CrXniCK   LBOK  VAtKER   IV   IW 

ItlesH,  O  Lonl,  tliy  yoiitlifiil  Acrvant,— 

At  Thy  cull  he  waiting  stands, 
Conscctitc'l,  really,  uariiriit. 

To  fiillil  Tliy  Iniit  cumninnds. 

Truhliiit!  in  the  Kwect  aKimriiiir-c 
Thiiii  wilt  1»!  Iiis  Ktrcii^fth  and  Btny; 

Can  lit!  fciir  when  Thou  li.ist  jiromiBed 
Thou  with  him  wilt  be  alwiiy? 

lileKK  eneh  crystal  di'iip  lie  ii]>iinklc8, 

When  l>a])litiinal  vows  arc  snid ; 
Show  Thyjielf,  Kedeenicr,  Saviour, 

Wlion  lie  breakti  tlio  niyxtie  broad. 

Tourb  biitlipit  with  fire  celeKtial, 

To  Mk  leaohiiifEH,  truly  wine. 
Win  tho  weary,  boavy-lailcn. 

To  the  rest  of  I'arndise. 
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THE  MODERN  NEWSPAPER. 

EXTKACT   FROM   A   POEM  DKLIVF.RED  BEFOBE  THE   MAINE  PBl 

ASSOCIATION,  1879. 

Growth  of  four  centuries  of  thought  and  skill 
Since  tliat  great  day,  upon  the  banks  of  111, 
When  Gutenberg,  with  litthi  thought  of  fame. 
Carved  out  in  type  his  gentle  Anna's  name; 
Now  spread  abroad  o'er  nations  far  and  wide, 
Man's  many-voiced  companion,  teacher,  guide, 
Fraught  with  the  lore  of  all  the  ages  past — 
Each  generation  wiser  tlian  the  last — 
The  mightiest  kings  its  warning  words  attend; 
The  humblest  peasant  finds  in  it  a  friend; 
No  wit  so  gay,  no  oracle  so  sage, — 
The  sceptred  sovereign  of  the  present  age. 
Up  ycmder  stairs,  remote  from  idling  men. 
Heboid  the  sanctum  of  the  types  and  pen. 
Two  dingy  pictures  grace  the  dingier  wall, 
Twelve  ancient  cobwebs  from  the  ceiling  fall; 
Tables  and  chairs  stand  round  in  disarray. 
Strewn  with  the  varicms  journals  of  the  day; 
The  desk  with  piles  of  manuscript  o'erspread, 
Books  and  reviews  still  waiting  to  be  read, 
Paste-pot  and  scissors  smeared  with  inky  stains. 
Sometimes  an  editor's  chief  stock  of  brains, 
A  well-thumbed  Webster  lying  (m  the  lloor, 
And  a  waste-basket  full  and  running  o'er, — 
Hither  the  master  thoughtfully  ascends. 

And  to  his  wontt^d  task  assiduous  bends. 

•  «»««« 

Types  were  regarded  once  with  faith  devout; 

The  saying,  *'True  as  print,"  dispelled  all  doubt. 

What  change,  alas,  in  modern  times  succeeds! 

'Tis  now,  "One  nothing  knows  by  what  he  reads." 

To-day  the  papers  say  the  Pope  is  dead; 

To-morrow,  that  he's  only  sick-a-bed; 

The  next  day,  that  he's  not  been  sick  at  all, — 

'Twas  but  a  hoax  to  cause  the  funds  to  fall. 

In  politics,  especially,  we  see 

How  strangely  facts  and  statements  disagree. 

Look  o'er  the  land, — show  me  the  public  man 

Who  e'er  for  office  or  employment  ran, 

Whose  every  action,  motive,  sentiment. 

The  party  press  does  not  misrepresent. 

Show  me  a  thing  one  party  strives  to  do, 
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One  public  measure,  either  old  or  new, 

Which  its  opponents  do  not  brand  as  evil, 

A  plot  and  instigation  of  the  devil. 

Once  on  a  time,  two  politicians  sat 

Discussing,  pro  and  con,  aftairs  of  state; 

Some  project  of  the  government  just  then 

Was  making  much  cxcitemt^iit  among  men. 

One  was  defending  it,  as  partisans  do, 

The  other  cursing  it  and  Congress  too; 

Each  to  his  favorite  newspaper  referred. 

To  prove  on  its  authority  his  word. 

This  only  to  the  strife  new  food  supplied, 

Each'said  the  other's  dirty  paper  lied; 

Nay,  that  the  party  which  each  sheet  sustained 

With  fraud  and  falsehood  through  and  through  was  stained. 

At  last,  to  end  the  quarrel,  waxing  high, 

They  asked  an  honest  farmer,  standing  by, 

For  his  opinion.     With  a  Yankee  oath, 

'*I  vum,"  he  answered,  "I  believe  you  both!" 

Next,  all  their  readers  will  agree,  I'm  sure. 

These  printi^d  pages  should  be  ever  pure. 

Why  should  a  virgin  sheet  so  fair  and  white 

Come  from  the  types  all  foul  with  moral  blight. 

With  innuendoes  and  suggestions  reek, 

Forcing  a  blush  on  innocency's  cheek? 

Why  gather  up  the  filth  of  city  slums. 

And  pour  the  sewage  into  all  our  homos? 

Why  haunt  tlie  purlieus  of  our  courts  and  jails. 

For  stuff  tofashicm  into  ribald  tales? 

Why  in  emblazoned  type  spread  all  abroad 

Each  hideous  crime  of  cruelty  and  blood. 

Of  arson,  burglary,  and  theft,  and  rape. 

In  every  vile,  disgusting  mode  and  shape? 

What  are  all  such  but  lessons  that  we  frame 

To  teach  the  young  the  ways  of  sin  and  shame? 

Tell  how  some  skilful  burglar  picked  a  lock ; 

Describe  his  tools,  puncli,  jimmy,  bit,  and  stock; 

Show  how  some  faithless  clerk  contrived  to  steal 

By  a  false  check  or  counterfeited  seal, — 

To  many  a  rogue  it  will  a  challenge  be 

To  be  as  smart,  and  get  as  much  as  he. 

*Tis  true,  you  may  give  vice  its  real  name, 

May  warn  of  all  its  danger,  sin  and  shame: 

The  allurement,  still,  before  him  he  will  set. 

The  crime  remember, — your  advice  f<irget, 

Think  this  short  way  to  gain  he  may  pursue. 
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And  if  'tis  guilt,  it's  yHt  without  the  tu 

Bear  with  me  still.     Nor  truth,  nor  purity 
Alone  can  make  the  Press  what  it  should  be. 
There  is  a  character  which  all  commend, 
In  which  all  pleasing  traits  harmonious  blend. 
Speech,  dress,  and  manners,  ^acef  ul  and  relined,. 
Reveal  the  kindly  heart,  the  cultured  mind, 
That  make  the  gentleman,  God's  noblest  work. 
In  whom  no  covert  vices  meanly  lurk. 
Let  us  transfer  this  personal  (juality, 
And  say  the  Press  should  yentlemanb/  be. 
What  though  your  envious  rival  o'er  the  way 
Assails  with  coarseness  everything  you  say, 
Do  not,  in  turn,  with  aspect  fierce  and  grim. 
Disgrace  yourself  in  trying  to  blacken  him, 
Threaten  his  dastard  blood  forthwith  to  spill, 
Like  the  famed  editors  of  Eatanswill. 
If  that  notorious  slanderer,  common  fame. 
Breathes  calumny  against  some  good  man*s  name. 
Be  not  too  swift  to  credit  it  at  first. 
And  of  two  motives  charge  him  with  the  worst. 
In  grave  discussions  of  both  things  and  men 
Let  courtesy  and  fairness  guide  your  pen; 
Your  diction  pure,  by  no  false  taste  beguiled. 
Drawn  from  the  well  of  English  undefiled. 
Avoiding  slang,  that  leprosy  of  speech. 
And  fraught  with  sense  in  all  you  say  and  teach. 
Worthy  in  language  and  in  thought  to  mould 
The  words  and  sentiments  of  young  and  old. 

May  I  say  one  thing  more?    The  Press  should  be 
The  fearless  champion  of  morality. 
Let  it  not  give  its  columns  to  defend 
Whatever  is  false,  whate'er  is  base  befrieiid. 
Let  it  inculcate  honesty  in  trade, 
Denouncing  frauds  of  every  sort  and  shade; 
Insisting  on  fidelity  to  trust, 
On  laws  liumane,  impartial,  wise,  and  just. 
Scorning  the  demagogue's  insidious  tricks. 
Who  boasts  that  all  is  fair  in  politics, 
And  makes  his  way  where  low  ambitions  call, 
As  venomed  serpents  wriggle,  hiss,  and  crawl. 
Let  it  guard  well  the  sanctity  of  home. 
Where  strife  and  jealousy  should  never  come. 
And  brand  a  villain  of  the  deepest  dye 
Him  who  corrupts  a  woman's  purity. 
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Let  it  not  shrink  to  teach  man  has  a  soul ; 
That  sense  and  sliow  are  not  of  life  tlie  whole, 
That  virtue's  aims  the  noblest  joys  impart, 
That  the  best  treasure  is  an  honest  heart, 
The  happiest  man  is  he,  to  virtue  given, 
Who  walks  beneath  the  conscious  smile  of  Heaven, 
Whose  days  grow  brighter  as  his  years  increase. 
And  life's  last  evening  sets  in  cloudless  peace. 

You  say  I  preach ;  what  else  should  you  expect 
If  you  a  preacher-poet  do  elect? 
Let  him,  for  once,  enjoy  the  occjvsion  rare, — 
A  congregation  where  no  sinners  are, — 
Who  know  but  little  of  the  faults  he  paints, 
Even  if  a  few  are  not  precisely  saints ! 
Such  may  the  Press  of  Maine  forever  be. 
Guardian  of  truth,  of  right,  of  purity. 
True  to  the  proud  **I)irigo"  of  her  shield, 
Lejiding  her  sister  States  in  every  field. 
May  all  her  Journals  faithfully  record 
Whatever  is  best  in  act  and  thought  and  word; 
Her  FarmerH  sow  good  seeds  in  fruitful  soil, 
And  reap  rich  harvests  for  their  care  and  toil; 
The  State's  bright  fortunes  fill  her  Chronicles, 
Be'tter  than  those  the  ancient  record  tells ; 
Her  Press  and  Argus  guard  her  chief  est  port. 
Like  the  twin  bastions  of  a  well-armed  fort; 
Her  Transcript  be,  as  now,  far  in  the  van; 
Her  Democrat  a  good  Republican ; 
And  thy  bright  radiance  such,  O  polar  Star, 
That  none  again  need  "wonder  what  you  are." 
These,  and  all  others,  whether  small  or  great, 
That  make  the  "  Press"  of  our  beloved  State, 
Like  gems  that  in  the  firmament  appear, 
A  constellation  be,  serene  and  clear. 
Then  to  whatever  side  her  Mirror  turns, 
Its  face  shall  catch  the  light  from  golden  urns; 
Naught  false,  impure,  corrupting,  shall  it  see, 
And  only  pleasing  its  reflections  be. 


§ffHrlei  ffood  §ftJfitm. 

Son  of  Timothy  Uphani.  Esq.,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.:  was  born  Sept.  9,  1814.  and 
received  hit  name,  in  part,  in  momorv  of  a  gallant  frieinl  of  liis  father— Ldent.  Col.  Woo*i, 
of  the  Bngineer»— who  was  killed  near  (General  Uuhain.  at  the  sortie  from  West  Krie. 
In  1829.  yoongUpham  entered  the  Freshman  Class  in  liowdoin  College,  and  shortly  after 
•eleote«l  the  Ghrittlan  ministry  as  his  profession.    While  in  college,  he  maintelned  a 
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high  rank  in  bis  class,  (listinguishing  himself  particularly  as  a  writer,  and  gained  the  last- 
ing esteem  of  all.  At  the  clusc  of  his  Sophomore  year,  he  left  coll^^  to  become  an 
assistant  in  a  large  female  Hemiiinry  in  (;anandaigua,  N.  Y.  In  the  autnmn  of  1832, 
by  the  upsetting  of  a  stage,  he  8iiHUiin«Ml  au  injury  of  the  spine,  which,  though  not  per^ 
oeived  at  the  time,  shortly  after  occasioniMi  a  severe  illness,  and  rendered  the  whole  resi> 
due  of  his  life  a  period  of  weakness  and  intense  suffering.  Most  of  his  poems  were  writ- 
ten at  about  the  :igo  of  eighteen  years,  and  found  their  way  into  the  public  prints  after 
hit  decease.    He  (Ued  in  December,  1834. 


ANDRE. 

Beside  his  path  the  beauteous  Hudson  rolled 
In  silent  majesty.    The  silvery  mist, 
Like  the  soft  incense  of  an  eastern  fane, 
Went  sparkling  upward,  gloriously  wreathing 
In  the  sunliglit.     And  the  keen-eyed  eagle. 
From  his  high  aerie  mid  the  crags,  looked  down 
In  majesty,  wliere  stood  the  lonely  one, 
In  silence,  musingly — 

"Would  it  were  thus 
With  me.     My  si)irit  shares  not  now,  as  wont, 
In  the  wild  majesty  of  nature  here. 
Methinks  there  is  some  weight  within,  sinking 
My  better  thoughts.    Would  now  that  I  might  lead 
Some  gallant  battle  charge — where  the  wild  trump 
Enkindles  val(»r,  and  the  free  winds  swell 

My  country's  banner." 

«  «  «  «  «  «  « 

It  was  a  lowly  room ; 
And  the  stern,  heavy  tread,  that  by  the  door 
Went  to  and  fro,  told  it  the  captive's  cell. 
And  he  was  there;  the  same,  with  his  high  brow. 
And  soul-disch)sing  eye; — and  he  was  doomed: — 
But  on  his  face  a  sniile  seemed  gathering, 
And  the  lixed  gaze  marked  that  a  wakeful  dream 
Had  borne  him  far  away.     And  now  he  saw 
His  father's  home,  in  its  old  stateliness. 
Amid  the  bending  trees;  and  the  l)right  band 
Of  his  young  sisters,  with  their  voices  gay, 
Echoing  there,  like  some  glad  melody. 
And  then  another  form,  bewildering 
Each  thought,  came  rising  up  in  peerless  grace, 
But  dimly  seen,  like  forms  which  sleep  creates. 
His  breath  grew  quicker,  and  his  only  thought 
Dwelt  upon  her,  as  seen  in  that  last  hour, — 
ITer  full  dark  eye  on  his,  and  the  closed  lip 
Just  quivering  with  a  tender  sniile,  with  which 
The  proud  young  thing  would  veil  her  parting  giief, 
And  check  her  trembling  voice,  that  did  outsteal. 
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Like  witching  tones  upborne  upon  the  wind 

Of  summer  night — telling  of  her  high  trust. 

But  suddenly  a  change  was  on  his  face, 

And  then  he  paced  the  room  in  agony 

At  one  dark  thought.     'T  was  not  that  he  must  die ; 

But  that  he  should  not  die  a  soldier's  death: 

Alas,  and  shall  she  hear  it,  that  bright  one 

That  ever  saw  him  in  her  dreams  rise  up 

Like  the  young  eagle  to  the  sun? 

««««««« 

The  morning  came, 
And  he  stood  up  to  die;— the  beautiful 
And  brave — the  loved  cme  of  a  sunny  home — 
To  die  as  felons  die;— yet  proudly  calm, 
With  his  high  brow  unmoved.     And  the  full  soul 
Beamed  in  his  eye  unconquered,  aud  his  lip 
Was  motionless,  as  is  the  forest  leaf 
In  the  calm  prelude  to  the  storm.     He  died; 
And  the  stem  warriors,  to  his  country  foes, 
Wept  for  his  fate.     And  who,  that  e'er  had  hopes, 
Weeps  not  for  him,  meeting  such  misery 
In  glory's  pjith? 


giiti\e§  iytHttt. 


All  the  Uphams  in  North  America  are  dcMiemlantA  of  John  (Jpham,  bom  in  England 
in  1007  ;  came  to  this  country  in  1G35 ;  settled  first  in  Weymouth,  Mat's.,  and  a  few  years 
later  In  Maiden,  as  one  of  its  founders.  His  gravt>Ktone  is  still  to  be  seen  tliere.  Prof. 
James  Upham  was  bom  in  Salem.  Mass.,  tJaii.  23, 1815.  being  son  of  Den.  Joshua  Upham, 
for  forty  years  deacon  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  that  city.  James  was  llttcd  for  col- 
lege by  a  three  years*  course  in  the  famous  Siilein  Latin  Urainmar  School ;  entered  Water- 
▼ilie  College,  now  Colby  University,  at  the  age  of  sixti'cn  ;  the  first  term,  was  converted, 
and  baptinMl  in  the  Kennebec ;  graduateil  in  1835.  The  fall  after  grattuating.  he  took 
charge,  as  principah,  of  the  FamiTngtcni  Academy.  During  the  second  year,  his  health 
seriously  failed,  and  he  returned  home.  He  never  fully  recovered  his  health.  It 
haring  at  length  somewhat  improved,  he  went  to  Newton,  and  spent  several  montlis  in 
general  reading,  and  in  studying  Oerinan  and  the  I^itin  Fathers,  under  Prof.  Barney 
Sears, and  entered  the  seminary  in  the  fall  of  13:^7.  During  his  Senior  year,  he  left,  with- 
out gradaating,  to  accept  a  professorship  in  the  Baptist  Theological  Institution,  Thom- 
aston.  Me.  Finding  the  Institution  ha<(  no  adequate  basis,  nor  was  likely  to  have,  he 
resigned  in  January,  1842.  and  became  successfvely  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
Manehester,  N.  H.,  and  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Millbury,  Msiss.  In  1845,  he  accepted  a 
professorship  in  the  theological  department  of  the  New  Hampton  Literary  and  Theologi- 
eid  Institution,  at  first  located  in  New  Hampton.  N.  H..  and  subsequently  in  Fairfax,  Vt. 
He  retained  his  professorship—including  also  the  presidency  for  the  last  five  years — 
from  1815  to  the  close  of  \9&i.  For  a  numbur  of  years  he  ha*!  also  sole  charge  of  the 
Lstin  and  Oreek  in  the  Literary  Department.  In  Decemlx^r,  19GC>,  he  came  to  Boston,  as 
eilitorof  the  IFatehman  anrl  R^/lertor,  now  Thn  Wa^chm'tn,  retaining  the  office  until 
ISTtt.  In  1877,  he  became  associate  editor  of  the  Iteli^ioH.'i  Herald,  Kichmond,  Va.,  and 
Health  editor  of  the  Vntttfi''*  Comnaaloa.  Boston.  TIi-^  form  *,r  position  he  resigned  in 
1883;  the  latter  he  still  retains.  Prof.  Upham  has  written  in  all.  including  occasional 
eommonications,  in  prose  and  poetry,  nearly  three  thou<«-iud  articlas.  His  public  work 
dirides  itself  into  three  portions,— pastoral,  for  three  years ;  eilucatlonal,  for  twenty- 
four,  and  editorial  for  twenty-one ;  the  last  still  continuing. 
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THE  FIRST  SMILE. 

O  ray  divine,  pure  gleam  of  love, 
Like  glimpse  of  glory  from  above, 
Sweet,  blessed  smile,  my  baby's  iiret — 
'Tis  morning  out  of  darkness  burst  I 

Now  is  the  bliss  the  mother  knows; 
Now  at  full  tide  affection  flows; 
At  length  I  feel,  and  ever  will, 
My  inmost,  deepest  being  thrill. 

Now  conscious  union  has  begun; 
Henceforth  our  spirits  shall  be  one; 
My  dearest  Lord  the  type  shall  be — 
**Thou  art  in  me  Jind  I  in  thee." 

Baby,  I'd  m<ike  thy  life  all  smile; 
Ward  off  all  woe;  each  care  beguile; 
And,  as  we  go  the  way  along, 
Would  have  thee  overflow  with  song. 

And  as  for  me,  I  ask  but  this, 
To  find  my  blessings  in  thy  bliss, — 
Thy  bliss  a  fountain  deep  within, 
Unclogged  with  earth,  unstained  with  sin. 

But,  darling,  I  now  ask  too  much; 
The  "life  to  come'*  ne'er  comes  to  such; 
Not  hopes  alone  our  lot,  but  fears; 
Not  always  smiles,  but  often  tears. 

Thy  highest  bliss  will  be  to  bless — 
To  help  the  weak,  relieve  distress. 
The  lost  bring  back,  the  fallen  raise. 
To  do  God's  will  in  all  thy  ways. 

Tlien,  when  at  last  thy  Lord  shall  call, 
He  still  will  be  thy  ali-in-all; 
And  so,  henceforth,  all  smile  and  love, 
Shall  be  thy  life  in  (flimes  above. 


THE  LIFE  TO  COME. 

To  the  grave  my  feet  long  tending, 
Now,  at  length,  are  near  the  ending. 
They  who  linger,  oh  I  how  few, 
Dearly  loved,  and  loving,  too. 
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Less  the  partings,  more  the  meetings; 
Less  the  farewells,  more  the  greetings — 
This  is  now  tlie  prospect  here, 
Looking  toward  tlie  heavenly  sphere. 

Most  who  helped  life's  load  to  lighten. 
And  its  many  pathways  hrighten. 
Stand  ui)on  the  further  shore, 
Wiviting  for  my  coming  o'er. 

They  whose  lives  have  been  the  longest. 
And  whose  loves  have  been  the  strongest, 
Shall,  at  length,  think  most  of  meeting, 
Where  no  farewell  follows  greeting. 

'Oh!  the  friendships  of  forever, 
Marred  by  sin  and  sorrow  never, 
Wliich  my  faith  beholds  above. 
In  the  native  clime  of  love.  . 


jgohn  §ahson  ^nne 


Joho  B.  L.  8oule,  aDAiiveof  Freeport,  Mc,  tbe  voungest  son  of  Dea.  Moses  Scale, 
WM  tmm  April  4, 1816.  He  prepRretl  for  colU-ge  at  Pliilliptt  Kxeter  Academy,  N.  H.,  and 
graduated  at  Bowdoin  in  1840.  He  completed  a  course  of  law  studies,  but  never  entered 
upon  the  practice.  After  ten  years  engaged  in  teaching  in  Maine  and  Indiana,  he  spent 
aerend  years  as  a  journalist  in  a  Western  dtv.  liavini;  for  some  time  held  a  license  as  a 
minister  of  the  ffospel,  he  ffave  himself  to  that  work  in  charge  of  churches  In  Indiana, 
Wlseonaiii  and  Illinois.  Elected  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in  Blackburn  Univer- 
•Ity,  Illinois,  he  flUed  that  office  for  eleven  years,  when  he  became  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Highland  Park,  a  suburb  of  Chicngn.  After  seven  years  tn  this  posi- 
tion, he  resigned,  and  rctlrecl  from  active  public  duties.  Twenty-three  vears  of  his  life 
have  been  spent  in  the  teacher's  chair,  and  twenty-flve  in  the  pulpit.  Many  of  his  ser- 
mons and  lectures  have  been  published,  and  a  private  edition  of  his  i)oem8  nrinted.  Tlie 
honorary  degrees  of  jftlaster  of  Arts,  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Doctor  of  Divinity  have 
been  conferred  on  him  by  different  institutions  of  learning  in  the  West.  Mr.  Soule  was 
designated  as  the  first  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Indiana-  in  1847-  and  as  Reg- 
farter  of  the  Land  Office  for  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  but  felt  obliged  to  decline  these 
poalttoiia. 


LEFT  BEHIND. 

A  flock  of  singing  birda, 
We  met  together  in  life's  sunny  spnng, 
With  tuneful  hearts  and  voices  carolling, 

In  song  unknov^n  to  words. 

What  time  the  blushing  dawn 
Rose  from  her  early  couch  of  golden  mist, 
And,  wrapt  in  robes  of  pink  and  amethyst, 

Unlocked  the  gates  of  mom : 
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Or  when  tlie  evening  sun 
Sank  bright  and  glorious  to  his  royal  rest. 
Among  the  purple  pillows  of  the  west, 

When  the  long  day  was  done : 

Oxv  late  and  early  song 
Was  breathed  where  spreading  beech  and  whispering  pine 
Their  soft  and  trembling  shadows  intertwine 

With  branches  broad  and  long. 

Ofttime  the  laughing  hours, ' 
Hand-linked,  allured  us  to  sweet-scented  plains. 
Or  meadows  billowy  with  the  bending  grains, 

Or  hill-sides  starred  with  flowers. 

But  born^  on  happy  wing. 
Each  songster  long  hath  flown  to  sunnier  skies, 
To  chant  new  joys  in  other  melodies. 

Of  higher  loves  to  sing  I 

And,  left  behind  among 
November's  leafless  boughs,  I  list  in  vain 
For  the  sweet  cadence  of  that  choral  strain 

Our  hearts  together  sung. 

The  pine's  sad  monotone 
Still  breathes  \t&  tender  anthem  as  of  yore. 
But  those  sweet  psalms  of  memory  o*er  and  o*er, 

Wing-broke,  I  sing  alone. 


FAREWELL. 

Tlicre  is  an  hour — an  hour  of  bliss, 
A  moment  rich  with  happiness, 
'  Wlien  cares  and  sighs  depart; 
When  they  that  love,  approach  to  meet 
Tlie  mutual  welcome;  and  the  sweet 
Resijonse  of  heart  to  heart. 

There  is  an  hour  of  sadness,  too, 
When  o'er  our  joys  that  dread  adieu 

Falls  like  a  withering  blast; 
When  hands  are  linked  and  fondly  pressed, 
With  heaving  sighs  and  throbbing  breast — 

Those  traitors  of  the  past. 
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When  bitter  thouglits  arise  so  strong, 
And  kind  a£fection  lingers  long 

To  meet  the  last  farewell ; 
When  flowing  tears  are  freely  sent 
From  struggling  souls,  more  eloquent 

Than  words,  those  thoughts  to  tell. 

'Twas  thus  we  parted — but  a  thrill 
Of  joyful  hope  pervaded  still 

The  grief-impassitmed  heart, 
Which  told  of  brighter  hours,  to  be 
From  doubt  and  disappointment  free, 
When  bound  in  sweetest  sympathy 

We  meet — but  not  to  part.  / 


^ndmv  §nnnm^. 


This  gentleman  wrs  born  in  BruiiB^'ick,  July,  1816,  and  after  graduating  at  Bowdoin 
College,  be  entered  upon  a  courso  of  tbeological  Ktudy  in  Bantror  Seminary,  wlieru  he 
graduated  in  1840.  lie  -was  lirRt  st-ttled  over  a  CoDgn'gationaT  cburch  and  Hociety  in 
Plainfleld,  Conn.  In  18€0,  be  nas  inRtalled  over  the  cburch  in  Thonipson,  Conn.,  where 
he  minifltered  until  his  dcatb,  in  1872.  He  waa  a  man  ol  ability  and  culture,  much 
respected  and  beloved. 


ST.  JOHN  IN  EXILE. 

AN   EXTKACT. 

Death  was  decreed,  or  banishment,  to  all  of  Christian  faith, 

And  he  stood  before  the  Roman  i)ower,  for  exile,  or  for  death. 

The  weakness  of  declining  years  was  all  forgotten  now; 

He  stood  erect  with  fearless  eye,  and  an  unquailing  brow. 

Though  storms  might  break  in  darkness  round,  there  was  an  arm  to  save; 

Through  faith  he  trod  the  lifting  seas,  for  Christ  was  on  the  wave. 

Amid  the  war  of  elements,  he  saw  the  rainbow  dyes 

Arching  in  bows  of  promise  sure,  across  the  frowning  skies. 

The  clouds  hung  heavy  o*er  his  head,  but  sunlight  in  his  soul 

Darted  athwart  the  fearful  gloom,  and  richly  tinged  the  whole. 

He  gazed  upon  the  soldier  guard,  with  spear  and  waving  crest ; 

And  the  tlironging  mass  of  bloody  men  that  round  him  thickly  prest; 

Calm  and  undaunted  was  his  gaze,  and  through  the  troubled  air. 

Went  up,  from  liis  confiding  heart,  the  spirit-whispered  prayer. 

His  heart  was  fixed, — ^his  faith  was  firm,  for  he  leaned  upon  the  breast 

Of  his  beloved  Saviour  still,  and  felt  the  promise<l  rest. 

The  stem  decree  of  banishment  to  Patmos'  lonely  shore, 

Waa  circled  with  celestial  light,  and  tints  of  glory  bore. 

IS 
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*T  was  joy  to  leave  a  treacherous  world,  Hwas  happiness  to  meet^ 

Far  from  the  faithlessness  of  man,  a  solitude  so  sweet. 

*T  was  joy  to  share  the  angry  scora  by  persecutors  poured 

Upon  that  consecrated  band,  the  followers  of  the  Lord. 

He  would  not  shield  liis  aged  frame  from  vengeance  or  from  death, 

By  coward  act  of  perfidy — denial  of  the  faith. 

And  he  who  left  the  city's  throng,  to  seek  his  island  home, 

Left  but  a  wilderness  behind,  through  paradise  to  roam. 

He. stepped  upon  the  rocky  strand,  and  bade  the  world  farewell; 

Angels,  and  heaven,  and  God,  camo  down  with  him  on  earth  to  di^ell. 

Nature  in  all  her  varied  charms  to  him  was  given  yet, 

The  marvels  and  the  pomps  of  heaven,  with  earth's  in  concord  met. 

Par  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  ''Greece,  living  Greece,"  appeared, 

And  there  the  ''clustering  Cycladcs'*  round,  their  forms  of  beauty  reared ; 

Vibrations  of  a  thousand  strings  in  music  met  his  ear; 

The  glorious  canopy  of  stars,  the  sky  serenely  clear: 

The  winds  and  waters  wliispered  peace  upon  the  lonely  shore. 

And  white- winged  spirits  of  repose  brooded  its  stillness  o'er. 

The  New  Jerusalem  appeared,  in  dazzling  splendor  crowned; 
Bright  jasper  walls,  with  gates  of  pearl,  encircled  it  around. 
This  was  the  exile's  solitude — celestial  visions  given; 
Communion  with  the  world  denied,  communion  held  with  heaven! 


Hrnh  fridges  l^ittslaiv  ^ei^ve^ 


Sarah  Bridges  Winslow  Seavey,  born  Aug.  11, 1815,  at  Westbrook,  He.  Married  I>r. 
Marcian  Seavey,  July  10. 1801.  She  residedln  Westbrook  several  yean,  bat  WM  a  resi- 
dent of  Portland  most  of  her  life. 


THE  INNER  VOICE. 

Too  near  thy  trusting  heart 
Have  memory  and  hope  their  fledglings  lain — 

And  thou  hast  watched  them  one  by  one  depart, 
Despite  thy  prayer,  despite  thy  heart's  deep  pain; 

Till  all  the  sunlight  in  thy  heart  grew  dim, 

And  filled  thy  cup  with  sorrow  to  its  brim. 

Hath  fallen  from  lips,  whose  smile 
Gave  light  and  gladness,  words  that  chill — 

And  through  thy  stricken  heart  the  while 
Pierced  like  a  dsigger's  point,  and  rankling  still 

Within  its  deepest  cell,  the  reeking  blade, 

Its  fresh,  warm  life-blood,  flowing  unallayed  I 
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Still  cherish,  and  still  love — 
But  hope  thou  not,  nor  ask  for  its  return ; 

And  the  warm  sunlight,  shining  from  above, 
Flowing  within  thy  spirit's  inmost  urn, 

Thy  cup  of  grief  with  gladness  soon  shall  till, 

And  through  thy  heart  shall  echo,  "Peace,  be  still." 

Lift  thou  thy  thouglit^  above; 

To  the  filled  chambers  of  thy  inmost  soul 
Gather  the  meekness  and  the  might  of  love, 

And  to  its  majesty  yield  full  control; 
Gather  it  there,  where  He,  thy  Father  fills- 
All  discord  it  makes  peace,  and  all  unquiet  stills. 

Listen!  the  inner  voice, 
From  that  deep  life  whose  yearnings  thou  canst  feel 

And  ever  offers  freely  to  thy  choice. 
Hath  potency  life's  every  ill  to  heal; 

From  the  full  fountain  of  eternal  life 

It  urges  down  its  way,  with  blessings  rife. 

Learn  of  the  meek,  low  flower, 
Whose  beauty  through  thy  soul  hath  sent  a  thrill 

Of  joy  and  reverence,  with  power, 
Whose  voiceless  eh)quence  shall  never  still; 

Learn  of  the  flower!— if  crushed  beneath  thy  feet, 

The  odor  from  it«  cup  is  then  exhaled  more  sweet. 


FOR  THE  HARVEST. 

The  summer  is  passed,  and  the  harvest. 

The  reapers  have  gathered  the  grain; 
In  the  sunbeams  the  bare  branches  shiver, — 

The  dead  leaves  are  strewn  o'er  the  plain; 
The  hoar  frost  is  scattered  like  ashes, 

And  soon  will  the  snow  fall  like  wool. 
See,  all  is  prepared  for  the  winter, 

The  bams  and  the  store-houses  full. 

Yet,  ever  I  hear  a  low  whisper — 

A  reaper's  abroad  in  the  field. 
Who  ceaseth  not,  summer  nor  winter, 

Whatever  the  sown  seed  may  yield. 
To  gather  and  bear  to  the  garner. 

And  treasure  with  faithfulcst  care. 
Till  summons  goes  out  to  the  toiler. 

The  fruit  of  his  labor  to  share. 
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From  fields  of  the  spirit,  this  reaper 

Binds  sheaves  at  the  close  of  each  day, 
Nor  ueedeth  the  aid  of  a  gleaner 

To  follow  the  steps  of  his  way; 
He  beareth  it  all  to  the  Master, 

The  chaff  with  the  beautiful  grain, 
That  when  ye  shall  cease  from  the  toiling, 

Its  fruits  shall  all  meet  you  again! 

Soul !  soul !  what  hadst  thou  for  this  reaper, 
The  days  and  the  weeks  of  thy  years  ? 

Hath  stern  self-denial  wrought  patience, 
Whose  baptismal  dews  were  thy  tears  ? 

Hath  honor  and  truth  been  thy  pole-star — 
Deeds,  noble  words,  kindly  and  true? 

Lies  no  mildew  or  blight  in  the  gamer 

,  Where  the  life-harvest  waiteth  for  you  ? 


gdttiund  SJifgg- 


Hon.  Edmund  Flage,  the  onlv  son  of  the  late  Edmund  Flags,  of  Chester,  N.  H., 

born  in  the  to^ii  of  wiscasset,  Not.  24, 1815.  He  graduated  vrnh  distinction  at  Bowdoln 
College,  in  the  class  of  1835,  and  immediately  went  West  with  his  mother  and  sister,  pass- 
ing the  winter  at  Louisville,  teaching  the  clatisicH  to  a  few  boys,  and  contributing  largely  to 
Prentice's  LouitnHlle  Jmtriial.  Later  he  published  a  work  entitled  "The  Far  "West,^*  and. 
In  1838,  edited  the  St  Lovis  JjoUy  Cf/ttifnerciol,  bringing  out  in  the  fall  of  that  year  the 
work  above  mentioueil  in  two  volumes,  Ironi  the  press  of  the  Harpers.  He  was  reporter 
of  debates  to  tlie  Constitutional  Convention  of  Missouri  in  1846,  and  of  the  courts  of  St. 
Louis ;  was  secretary  of  Hon.  M.  Hannegan,  Alinister  to  Berlin,  United  States  Consul  at 
Venice,  and  a  fruit  of  his  position  was  'T'lie  City  of  the  Sea,*'  a  history  of  Venice,  two 
volumes ;  was  in  charge  of  the  bureau  of  statistics,  and  prepared,  under  Secretary  Marcy, 
a  report  <ui  the  relations  of  the  I'nited  States  witii  foreign  nations,  highly  conunendea  ; 


has  resided  on  a  fann  at  Highland  View,  near  Falls  Church,  Va. 


SMILES  OFT  DECEIVE  US. 

Ah,  do  not  say  the  heart  is  light, 

And  free  from  every  care, 
Because  the  eye  beams  calm  and  bright, 

And  only  peace  is  there. 
Around  the  monumental  stone 

The  gayest  flowers  may  creep — 
The  breast  may  wither  chill  and  lone, 

Yet  smiles  the  brow  may  keep. 

Unseen— unknown— the  electric  dart' 
Sleeps  in  the  rolling  cloud — 

So  sleeps  within  the  stricken  heart 
The  grief  it  most  would  shroud. 
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The  sunniest  smile  may  often  glow 
Where  sorrows  gloomiest  lower — 

Upon  the  sky  will  hang  tlie  bow, 
Though  all  is  shade  and  shower. 

The  mountain-oak  oft  seems  most  sound 

Wlien  yielding  to  decay — 
The  breast  may  hide  a  deadly  wound, 

While  lip  and  cheek  are  gay. 
Along  the  crushed  and  tumbling  tower 

The  ivy-leaf  may  steal- 
So  laugh  and  jest  in  pleasure's  bower 

The  wasting  heart  conceal. 

Soft  summer's  leaves  are  fresh  and  fair, 

But  not  so  bright  are  they, 
As  when  on  Autumn's  misty  air 

The  forest-rainbows  play. 
Fair  on  the  cheek  is  beauty's  blush, 

Wiore  rose  and  lily  meet, 
And  yet  consumption's  hectic  flush. 

Though  sad,  is  far  more  sweet. 

'Tis  not — 'tis  not  the  clam'rous  groan — 

The  querulous  comijlaint — 
Tlie  gushing  tear— the  frequent  moan 

That  speaks  the  soul's  lament. 
Sorrow's  a  proud — a  lonely  thing. 

And  never  stoops  to  mourn — 
The  Spartan's  mantle  o'er  the  fang 

It  clasps, — and  bleeds  alone. 

There  oft  is  woe  which  never  weeps — 

Tears  which  are  never  shed — 
Deep  in  the  soul  their  fountain  sleeps. 

When  hope  and  joy  are  fled. 
Tct  who  would  ask  the  stagnant  breast. 

Which  chills  not — never  glows? 
Who  would  not  spurn  that  waveless  rest 

Which  neither  ebbs  nor  flows? 

Then,  think  not,  though  the  brow  is  free 

From  shade  of  gloom  or  care, 
The  breast  is  as  a  summer  sea. 

And  happiness  dwells  there. 
Ah,  think  not,  though  the  sunny  glance 

Upon  the  cheek  may  play. 
And  on  the  lip  the  jest  may  dance. 

That  gi*ief  is  far  away. 


18* 
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FAKE  THEE  WELL. 

Aye,  be  it  so!    The  clouds  around  me  bending, 
Thy  sunnier  lot  in  life  must  never  shade: 

Hope's  withered  wishes  on  the  heart  descending, 
Must  never  cause  that  smiling  lip  to  fade; 

Enough  that  we  have  met,  though  sad  the  parting- 
Enough,  if  I  have  shrined  within  thy  heart 

One  simple  thought— ah,  but  one  lingering  feeling, — 
With  which,  without  a  sigh,  thou  wouldst  not  part. 

Then  fare  thee  well  I  whatever  the  fate  betiding — 

Whatever  of  grief,  or  joy,  may  chance  to  me — 
Oh,  may  Love's  niinbow,  ever  o'er  thee  bending, 

Hallow  a  life  of  bright  tranquility. 
And,  when  of  me  all  memory  hath  perished. 

If  chance— as  chance  it  may — thou  hear'st  my  name, 
Think  'tis  of  <me  whose  thoughts  of  thee  are  cherished 

Who — (lead  to  love — had  lived  alone  for  fame. 


hfiHet  ^mtworth  ^eck. 


Michael  W.  Beck  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Nov.  29, 1815.  At  the  death  of  his 
father  he  was  adopted  by  his  uncle,  Gideon  Beck,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  yew  Hamp- 
shire Gazette,  and  at  an  early  age  Michael  began  an  active  business  life  as  a  praodoal 
printer.  Soon  after  completing  his  apprenticeship  in  the  office  of  the  (ToceCte.  in  1832,  ho 
went  to  Boston,  and  worked  in  the  office  of  Tuttle  &  Weeks,  printers.  While  at  work 
there  he  often  contributed  poetry  to  the  columns  of  the  Boston  Poat»  In  1^  Mr.  Book 
came  to  Saco,  in  this  State.  He  purchased,  in  company  with  another,  the  Maine  Dem- 
ocrat, In  the  management  of  this  pa[)er  he  was  both  printer  and  editor,  and  so  intonse 
was  his  applicarion  (o  the  business  of  the  establishment,  that  his  physical  oonstltatioii 
became  aliecto  i  by  a  disease,  which  early  terminated  his  earthly  career.  His  intoUeet- 
U'il  powers  were  strong  and  active,  and.  for  one  of  his  years,  weU  matured.  His  repata> 
tion  as  a  politicU  writer  stood  deservedly  high.    He  died  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  March  9, 

lend. 


THE  WORLD  AS  IT  IS. 

This  world  is  not  so  bad  a  world 

As  some  would  wish  to  mvke  it; 
Thoujjh  wliether  iiood^  or  whether  bad, 

Depends  on  how  we  take  it. 
For  if  we  scold  and  fret  all  day. 

From  dewy  morn  till  even. 
This  world  will  ne>r  afford  to  man 

A  foretaste  here  of  heaven. 

This  world  in  truth's  as  pood  a  world 

As  e'er  was  known  to  any 
Who  have  not  seen  another  yet 

(And  these  are  very  many;) 
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And  if  the  men  and  women  too 
Have  plenty  of  employment, 

Those  surely  must  be  hard  to  please, 
Who  cannot  find  enjoyment. 

This  world  is  quite  a  clever  world, 

In  rain,  or  pleasant  weather, 
If  people  would  but  learn  to  live 

In  harmony  together;. 
Nor  seek  to  break  the  kindly  bond 

By  love  and  peace  cemented. 
And  learn  that  best  of  lessons  yet, 

To  always  be  contented. 

Then  were  the  world  a  pleasant  world, 

And  pleasant  folks  were  in  it; 
The  day  would  pass  most  pleasantly, 

To  those  who  thus  begin  it; 
And  all  the  nameless  grievances 

Brought  on  by  borrowed  troubles 
Would  prove,  as  certainly  they  are, 

A  m:i8s  (»f  empty  bubbles! 


J-  S'  Pnai/^rii/^i?. 


Mtas  A.  D.  Woodbridj^e  was  born  in  Penobficot  County,  about  1815,  but  in  what  town 
we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  She  is  included  in  "Read's  Female  Poets  of  America." 
in  the  "American  Female  Poets,"  by  Caroline  May,  and  in  "Native  Poets  of  Maine,'*  pan- 
llshed  in  1854,  but  none  of  these  books  give  a  biographical  sketch  from  which  we  can 
clean  any  •ieflnite  information.  In  1847,  an  elegiuit,  lUu^tratett  volume,  entitled  "The 
Kainbow/*  was  published  in  New  York,  in  which  her  name  appears.  She  also  for  several 
years  contributed  to  the  most  popular  Annuals  then  published,  and  for  ten  years  was 
eonnected  with  the  Albany  Female  Academy,  as  a  teacher,  where  she  was  highly  esteemed 
for  parity  of  character  and  superior  talent.  In  1U6  she  removed  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and 
became  connected  with  the  new  seminary  there.  Her  writings  are  chAraoterised  by  a 
deep  religious  parity  and  earnestness. 


LIFE'S  LIGHT  AND  SHADE. 

How  strangely,  in  this  life  of  ours. 

Light  falls  amid  the  darkest  shade  I 
How  soon  the  thorn  is  hid  by  flowers ! 

How  Hope,  sweet  spirit,  comes  to  aid 
The  heart  oppresed  by  care  and  pain, 

And  whispers,  "all  shall  yet  be  wellT' 
We  listen  to  her  magic  strain. 

And  yield  the  spirit  to  her  spell. 
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How  oft  when  Love  is  like  a  bird 

Whose  weary  wing  sweeps  o*er  the  sea, 
While  not  an  answering  note  is  heard, 

She  spies  a  verdant  olive-tree; 
And  soon  within  that  sheltering  bower, 

She  pours  her  very  soul  in  song, 
While  other  voices  wake  that  hour, 

Her  gentle  numbers  to  prolong. 

Thus,  when  this  heart  is  sad  and  lone, 

As  Memory  wakes  her  dirge-like  hymn, 
Wlien  Hope  on  heavenward  wing  has  flown, 

And  earth  seems  wrapped  in  shadows  dim; 
O  then  a  word,  a  glance,  a  smile, 

A  simple  flower,  a  childhood^ s  glee. 
Will  each  sad  thought,  each  care  beguile, 

Till  joy's  bright  fountain  gushes  free. 

To-day,  its^waters  softly  stirred. 

For  Peace  was  nigh,  that  gentle  dove  I 
And  sweet  as  song  of  forest-bird, 

Came  the  low  voice  of  one  I  love ; 
And  flowers,  the  smile  of  heaven,  were  mine, 

They  seemed  to  whisper,  **  Why  so  sad? 
Of  love  we  are  the  seal  and  sign, 

We  come  to  make  thy  spirit  glad.*' 

Thus  ever  in  the  steps  of  grief 

Are  seen  the  precious  seeds  of  joy. 
Each  ** fount  of  Marah*'  hath  a  "leaf/' 

Whose  healing  balm  we  may  employ. 
Then  midst  Life's  fltful,  fleeting  day. 

Look  up  I  the  sky  is  bright  above; 
Kind  voices  cheer  thee  on  thy  way. 

Faint  spirit!  trust  the  God  of  Love! 


^athnnUl 


mvmr. 


N.  L.  Sawyer,  who  was  bom  in  Greeue,  about  1815,  graduated  at  Bowdoln  OoUefe  in 
the  claas  of  1838.  His  friend,  G.  G.  Kutter,  Esq.,  in  the  History  of  Bowdoin  OolMge, 
speaks  of  Mr.  Sawyer  as  a  man  whose  '*  natural  abilities  were  of  a  very  hi^  idutfaotor, 
and  enabled  him  easily  to  excel  in  every  department  of  college  studv.  Aa  a  writer,  both 
in  prose  and  poetry,  he  exhibited  great  originality,  strengtn  of  tnoni^t  and  vigor  of 
■tyie.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Kennebec  Bar,  and  practiced  a  short  time  in  Gflttdiner,  and 
in  this  brief  period  exhibited  such  a  devotion  to  the  duties  of  his  vooation,  and  raoh 
capacity  to  excel  in  all  its  various  branches,  as  gave  gratifying  asauranoe  thai,  had  his 
life  been  spared,  he  would  have  attained  to  a  very  eminent  rank  in  his  profeHiOB.*'  Ha 
died  in  Greene  (1840)  of  consumption. 
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MUSIC  AND  MEMORY. 

AN   EXTRACT. 

Oh!  music  hath  a  magic  power, 
That  servos  to  soothe  a  weary  hour, 
When  perished  hopes  and  fortunes  lower; 
From  present  care  and  toil  it  weans, 
And  wafts  us  back  to  halcyon  scenes 
Of  boyhood,  when  the  pulse  ran  wild, 
And  every  vision  undofiled 
Beamed  on  the  waking  slumberer  bright, 
Instinct  with  ever  fresh  delight. 

'Phere's  music  in  the  lone  cascade, 
Tliat  liaving  swept  the  upland  glade, 
Now  dashes  down  where  years  have  made 
A  deep  and  wild  ravine; 
It  minds  us  of  life's  opening  spring, 
Joys  early  ripe  thick-clustering — 
And  mimic  hopes  on  golden  wing. 
Glancing  the  while  between  I 

The  steeple  bell  that  fills  the  air, 

The  organ  in  the  house  of  prayer, 

With  voices  chanting,  all  declare 

In  Sabbath  mo]*ning  hour, 

'Mid  shadows  of  a  greener  year — 

The  friends  whose  lessening  forms  appear 

With  undiminished  power. 

The  Switzer  dreams  of  Father-land, 
While  captive  Judah's  mourning  band 
By  Babel's  willowy  stream 
Hang  up  their  harps.    From  palace  dome. 
To  cottage  thatched,  where'er  we  roam, 
Soft  music  turns  the  exile  home. 
Where  passed  his  young  life's  dream. 

The  stars  of  heaven  that  o'er  us  beam. 

The  murmur  of  some  gentle  stream. 

Will  open  memory's  cell — 

And  lead  the  wanderer  back  through  years 

Of  woes  and  pains  and  wasting  fears. 

And  joys  that  flash  through  streaming  tears. 

And  leave  him  there  to  dwell 

With  youthful  haunts  and  school-boy  plays. 

And  hills  and  streams  and  sunny  days— 

Where  memory  ever  fondly  strays. 
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Ay  I  thus  I  thought,  as  one  lone  eve 
The  balmy  air  came  whispering  by, 
And  nature's  spirit  seemed  to  gi*ieve, 
And  still  above,  the  azure  sky 
Seemed  weeping  silent  tears  of  dew, — 
While  far  adown  night's  sombre  hue, 
Pale  Lunar^s  beam  came  wandering  through 
The  star-paved  firmament  of  blue. 

'T  was  then  my  thoughts  were  hurried  back. 
Along  life's  deviating  track, — 
'Twas  then  I  felt  that  music's  power 
Could  soothe  to  peace  the  troubled  hour, — 
*Twas  then  1  struck  my  harp  anew. 
Music  and  Memory,  unto  you. 


S^seph  S^hhn  fonmn. 


Joseph  Ashton  Hoinaii,born  in  Marblehead.MaM.,  Jan.  12, 1816.  terred  bis  apprentice- 
ship as  printer  in  Boston  ;  came  to  A  ugupta,  December,  1837  ;  mamed  in  1840;  pnbllvhed 
the  Goamel  Banner  from  1843  to  1858,  and  the  Maine  Faimer  from  1868  to  1878.  Since 
then  retired  from  active  business,  and  now  spending  most  of  his  time  in  trying  to  make 
*'  two  spires  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before.'*  A  brief  recOrd  of  a  long  and  useful 
life. 


THE  MEN  OF  AULI)  LANG  SYNE. 

BimO  AT  THE  CENTENNIAL  CELEBKATION  IN    AUGUSTA,  JULY  4,  1864. 

Come  join  in  Freedom's  roundelay! 

Let  voice  with  voice  combine 
To  celebrate  in  sonjj  the  deeds 
And  days  of  '*auld  lang  syne." 
The  jxlorious  deeds — heroic  deeds 

And  days  of  auld  lang  syne, 
We'll  cherish  the  remembrance  yet 
Of  auld  lang  syne. 

We've  met  to  mingle  incense  here^ 

To  lay  on  Freedom's  shrine 
An  offering  worthy  those  who  bled 
In  Freedom's  cause,  lang  syne. 
The  men  whose  blood  flowed  free  for  right. 

The  patriots  of  lang  syne; 
We  ne'er  can  pay  the  mighty  debt 
Of  auld  lang  syne. 
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There  needs  no  proud,  heraldic  boast, 

Xo  long  ancestrjil  line, 
To  stamp  with  tinselled  blazonry 
The  names  of  auld  lang  syne. 
The  storied  names,  immortal  names. 

The  names  of  auld  lang  syne ; 

True  worth  alone  ennobles  them, 

The  names  of  auld  lang  syne. 

A  brighter  halo  crowns  their  deeds, 

More  gloriously  shine 
On  Fame's  illumined  chronicles. 
The  names  of  auld  lang  syne. 
Revered  names,  time-honored  names, 

Those  n  vmes  of  auld  lang  syne; 
A  nation's  glory  crowns  tlie  names 
Of  auld  lang  syne. 

Yes,  this  is  Freedom's  natal  day, 

And  round  her  holy  shrine 
We  yield  the  grateful  homage  due 
The  names  of  auld  lang  syne. 
The  venerated  ones  of  ehl. 

The  men  of  auld  lang  syne. 
Earth's  annals  boast  no  prouder  ones, 
The  names  of  auld  lang  syne. 

Then  let  each  voice  go  up  in  song. 

And  let  our  fingers  twine 
The  wreath  for  Freedom's  champions. 
The  men  of  auld  lang  syne. 
The  lion-hearted  men  whose  deeds 
Have  treasured  been,  lang  syne, 
A  nation's  love  embalms  the  names 
Of  auld  lang  syne. 


ODE  TO  THE  SNOW. 

Hail,  feathered  visitont!  with  joy  again 

I  mark  in  airy  flight  thy  downy  flakes, 
Blithe  harbingers  of  hoary  Winter's  reign  I 

And  though  thou  bringest  with  thee  colds  and  aches, 
Nipped  ears  and  noses,  cramps  and  aguu-shakes. 

Yet  ever  welcome  to  me  is  the  sight 
Of  thy  pale  countenance;  thy  coming  wakes 

The  heart  to  kindly  feeling,  and  delight 
Beams  in  the  eyes  that  scan  thy  spotless  garb  of  white. 
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iPale,  pale  as  wan  consumption,  thy  caress. 

If  fascinating,  is  not  fatal  too ; 
Thou  bringest  health  and  ruddy  happiness 

In  thy  bleak  train ;  not  the  deceitful  hue 
With  which  disease  in  siren  guise  doth  woo 

Its  charmed  victims  to  an  early  tomb; 
Thy  cool  breath  sends  the  quick  blood  thrilling  through 

The  leaping  arteries,  dispels  the  gloom 
Which  clouds  the  brow  and  tints  the  hueless  cheek  with  bloom. 

On  lighter  wings  than  pinions  of  the  dove 

Thou  visitest  our  dark  terrestial  sphere. 
And  evanescent  too,  as  woman's  love, 

Yet  like  that  love,  with  all  its  frailty,  dear; 
And  I  might  almost  deem  thy  grief  sincere, 

When  envious  Sol,  with  his  dissolving  ray, 
Doth  bid  thee  hence;  for  then  the  crystal  tear 

Bedews  the  cheek  of  one  who,  bright  and  gay. 
Hath  come  to  us  in  joy,  and  weeping  goes  away. 

And  thou,  O  Snow,  as  poets  feign,  art  chaste ; 

Pure  as  Pygmalion's  statue,  ere  the  fire 
Of  life  and  passion  thrilled  the  heart  and  traced 

Expression  on  the  brow.    Thoughts  that  inspire 
The  soul  with  burning  love  and  soft  desire 

Are  silent  in  thy  breast;  stem  as  the  knell 
Which  tells  of  blighted  hopes;  not  e'en  the  lyre 

That  Orplieufi  touched  of  yore  with  magic  spell 
Can  with  emotion  make  thy  frigid  bosom  swell. 

The  moon  is  not  more  chaste ;  and  apropos 

Of  her,  I  have  a  new  hypothesis. 
Which,  singing  of  thy  chastity,  O  Snow, 

Reminds  me  of;  something,  I  ween,  like  this; 
Methinks  yon  lovely  orb,  whose  cold  beams  kiss 

The  hills,  the  sea,  and  batlies  far,  far  along 
With  her  pale  flood  the  waving  wilderness. 

Is  one  vast  snow-ball,  frozen  mid  the  throng 
Of  worlds,  for  some  dark  sin,  some  unforgiven  wrong. 

Perchance  a  sharer  in  the  same  high  crime 
Wliich  banished  the  lost  pleiad  from  the  skies, 

In  endless  expiation,  until  Time 
Shall  be  no  longer,  sorrowing  she  hies 
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Upon  her  way,  a  waniing  to  the  eyes 
Of  pitying  sister  spheres !  a  quaint  conceit ! 

That  may  be  hiughed  at  by  the  over-wise ; 
But  sense  and  knowledge  do  not  always  ^reet, 

And  Folly  sometimes  sits  in  vaunting  Wisdom^ s  seat. 


GOOD-BYE  I 

Good-bye!  how  sadness  mingles  with  the  word; 

With  wliat  a  tone  it  trembles  on  tlie  ear; 
How,  when  its  echoes  hath  the  heart-strings  stirred, 

And  moments  precious  then  grow  doubly  dear. 
How  will  the  feelings  we  have  sought  to  smother 

Burst  into  flame;  how  will  the  changing  cheek. 
The  throb  of  hearts  that  closer  press  each  other. 

Betray  a  language  which  no  tongue  can  speak; 
How  at  that  word  tlie  mist  of  gathering  tears 

Bedims  the  brightness  of  lovc^-lighted  eyes; 
How  in  the  bosom  will  foreboding  fejirs, 

Like  the  dread  phantoms  in  our  dreams  arise, 
And  dark  futurity's  mysterious  scroll, 

Where  destiny  hath  writ,  lie  opeu  to  the  soul  I 


This  well-known  poet  vrus  bom  in  Kxetur,  Sopt.  9, 1S16,  and  died  at  the  hotue  of  his 
lyrother.  Mark  Barker,  F>q.,  in  Bangor,  Sept.  14, 1874,  at  the  me  of  fifty-eight  years.  In 
early  life  he  devoted  hiini»elf  to  a  course  of  8elf-e«lueHtion,  ana,  by  a  thorough  and  ardu- 
ous research,  acquired  what  was  then  coiisidcrtnl  a  superior  eilucition.  Such  proficiency 
did  he  make  in  the  excellent  Acaileiny  at  Foxoroft  that,  after  a  time,  he  was  employed  in 
It  as  an  assistant.  After  leaving  Foxcroft  he  beciime  a  very  popular  teacher  at  Eastport 
and  elsewhere,  and  later,  as  a  law  student,  entei-etl  the  office  of  the  ilon.  Samuel  Cony,  at 
£xeter.  Mr.  Barker  was  in  succesHful  practice  in  his  native  town  until  within  two  or 
three  years  before  his  death.  Aa  a  poet  he  obtained  a  distinguished  reputation,  and 
many  of  his  metrical  gems  are  dt'.stincd  to  livo.  An  elopuit  volume  of  his  poems,  with  a 
biographical  sketch  by  the  lion.  John  K.  (lo.jfniv,  and  wliich  has  passed  through  several 
editions,  has  been  printed  at  Bangor.  Mr.  Barker's  poetical  fame  brought  to  him  tlie 
degree  of  A.  M.  from  Bowdoin  College,  an«l  Judge  Uo<lfrey  truly  says  that  this  poet's 
'*  touching  references  to  his  mother,  m  several  of  his  poems,  will  endear  him  to  an  who 
xuaintain  their  regard  for  the  filial  sentinx^t,  and  they  are  legion." 


MY  CHILD'S  OKIOIX. 

One  night,  as  old  Saint  Peter  slept, 
He  left  the  door  of  Heaven  ajar, 

When  tlirouijfh,  a  little  anj^'el  crept, 
And  came  down  with  a  falling  star. 

One  summer,  as  tlie  blessed  beams 

Of  mom  approached,  my  blushing  bride 
Awakened  from  some  pleasant  dreams, 
And  found  that  angel  by  her  side. 
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God  grant  but  tliis— I  ask  no  more — 
That  when  lie  leaves  this  world  of  sin, 

He'll  winp:  his  way  for  that  blest  shore 
And  find  that  door  of  heaven  again. 


TRY  AGAIN. 

Should  your  cherished  purpose  fail, 
N  ever  falter,  swerve,  nor  quail ; 
Nerve  the  arm  and  raise  the  hand. 
Fling  the  outer  garments  by, 
With  a  dauntless  coui^ge  stand, 
Shouting  forth  the  battle  cry. 
Try  again ! 

Is  your  spirit  bowed  by  grief, 
Rally  quick,  for  life  is  bri<jf ; 
Every  saint  in  yonder  sphere, 
Borne  through  tribulation  here. 
Whispers  in  the  anxious  ear 
Of  each  mortal  in  despair. 
Try  again ! 

Wliat  though  stricken  to  the  earth. 
Up,  man,  as  from  second  birth; 
Yonder  flow^er  beneath  the  tread. 
Struggling  where  the  foot  has  gone, 
Rising  feebly  in  its  bed, 
Tells  the  hopeless  looker-on. 
Try  again  I 

Guided  by  the  hand  of  Right, 
With  Hope's  taper  for  a  light. 
With  a  destiny  like  ours. 
And  that  destiny  to  choose ; 
With  such  God-created  powers 
And  a  heaven  to  gain  or  lose. 
Try  again  I 


FROM  "MY  FIRST  COURTSHIP." 

Wlien,  for  the  first  time  in  your  life 

You  dream  of  those  strange  words,  a  ic(^e, 

And  from  your  mother's  cupboard  go, 

And  the  first  time  in  earnest  tlirow, 

In  kind  of  biishful,  leisure  haste, 

Your  green  arm  'round  a  green  girl's  waist; 

If  like  the  mariner,  when  tossed 
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On  wave,  with  cliart  and  compass  lost, 

Who  trusts  his  lielm,  wlien  tempest-driven, 

To  tlie  ohl  dipper-star  in  heaven, 

She,  in  her  new  and  girlish  bliss, 

Will  trust  your  first,  raw,  country  kiss, 

Then  look  as  h:ippy's  tliough  she  knew 

She'd  got  one  hard  week's  w.ishing  through,— 

And  if  it  gives  your  nerves  a  twist. 

And  sends  a  prickling  through  the  wrist 

Much  like  a  tunk  upon  the  point. 

Or  apex  of  your  elbow  joint. 

Brings  from  your  stomach  long-drawn  sighs. 

And  pumps  up  wat-jr  tlaviugh  the  eyes, — 

Then  bet  that  you  are  both  in  love. 

And  that  the  matcli  was  made  above, 

That  you  and  she,  through  smiles  and  tears. 

Will  live  and  love  through  life's  long  years, — 

She  turning  with  her  wealth  of  soul, 

As  turns  the  needle  to  the  pole. 

And  clinging  through  your  rise  and  fall. 

As  clings  the  ivy  to  the  wall,— 

Unless  some  fancy,  curl-haired  fop 

Wivdes  in  and  breaks  love's  crockery  up. 


FAITH,  HOPE,  CHARITY. 

Distrust  not  every  form  without. 

Than  live  through  life  such  living  death. 
In  the  betraying  Aend  of  Doubt 

Have  Fiiith. 

Though  through  a  blind-man's-buff  we're  led. 

Or  though  in  dusky  paths  we  grope, 
In  a  blest  Bomething^  just  ahead. 

Have  Hope. 

The  treicherous  blocks  we  may  not  see  ^ 

O'er  which  our  stumbling  brothers  fall, 
So  then  have  God-like  Charity 

For  all. 

With  these  —the  three — we  may  be  blest. 

And  leave  behind  us  when  we  go. 
Around  Life's  sunset  in  the  west, 

A  glow. 
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Then  onward  press,  though  for  the  grave, 

And  calmly  meet  the  closing  strife, — 
Death  is  the  only  proof  we  have 

Of  life. 


THE  COVERED  BRIDGE. 

Tell  the  fainting  soul  in  the  weary  form 
There  *s  a  w^orld  of  the  purest  bliss 

That  is  linked  as  that  soul  and  form  are  linked 
By  a  covered  bridge  with  this. 

Yet  to  reach  that  realm  on  the  other  shore 
We  must  pass  through  a  transient  gloom, 

And  must  walk  unseen,  unhelped  and  alone 
Through  that  covered  bridge^ — the  tomb. 

But  we  all  pass  over  on  equal  terms, 

For  the  universal  toll 
Is  the  outer  garb  which  the  hand  of  God 

lias  flung  around  the  soul. 

Though  the  eye  is  dim  and  the  bridge  is  dark, 

And  the  river  it  spans  is  wide, 
Yet  faith  points  through  to  a  shining  mount 

That  looms  on  the  other  side. 

To  enable  our  feet,  in  the  next  day's  march. 

To  climb  up  that  golden  ridge. 
We  must  all  lie  down  for  a  one  night's  rest 

Inside  of  the  covered  bridge. 


WHAT  IS  TRUE  POETRY? 


How  m:iny  squander  off  their  hours 

In  rhyming ^ea  with  iea, 
A[|||  fondly  dream  it  constitutes 

The  soul  of  poetry  I 

It  is  not  poetry  to  frame 
A  lino  that  ends  with  chink^ 

And  stretch  another  .at  its  side 
Th;it  ends  with  bobolink. 

True  poetry  is  never  decked — 
It  alwriys  lives  undressed, 


But  has  a  fire  to  warm  Itself 
Concealed  within  its  breast. 

Its  joy  is  this :  to  find  the  key, 

And  keep  it  in  control, 
Which  fits  the  lock  that  closes  up 

The  chambers  of  the  souL 

And  then  it  labors  long  and  well 

To  learn  the  magic  art 
Of  throwing  on  a  screen  the  lights 

And  shadows  of  the  heart. 
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TUE  LIOX  AND  THE  SKUNK. 

A   DJtKAM. 

I  met  a  lion  in  my  path, 

('TwiVi  on  a  dreary  autumn  nijfht,) 
Who  gave  me  the  alternative. 

To  either  run  or  fight. 

I  dare  not  turn  upon  the  track, 
I  dare  not  think  to  run  away 

For  fear  the  lion  at  my  back 
Would  seize  me  as  his  prey. 

So,  summoning  a  fearless  air, 

Though  all  my  soul  was  full  of  fright, 
I  said  unto  the  forest  king, 
I  will  not  run  but  Jlfjht.^' 


it 


We  fought,  and  as  the  fates  decreed, 

I  conquered  in  the  bloody  fray. 
For  soon  the  lion  at  my  feet 

A  lifeless  carcass  lay. 

A  little  skunk  wa«  standing  by 

And  noted  what  the  lion  spoke, 
And  when  he  saw  the  lion  die, 

The  lion's  tracks  he  took. 

He  used  the  lion's  very  speech. 
For,  stretching  to  his  utmost  height, 

He  gave  me  the  alternative 
To  either  run  or  fight. 

I  saw  he  was  prepared  to  fling 

Fresh  odors  from  his  bushy  tail, 
And  knew  those  odors  very  soon 

My  nostrils  would  assail. 

So,  summoning  an  humble  air. 

Though  all  my  soul  was  free  from  fright,  %* 

I  said  unto  the  dii*ty  skunk, 

"lUl  ran  but  will  not  Ji(jht.'' 

MORAL. 

As  years  begin  to  cool  my  blood, 

I  rather  all  would  doubt  my  spunk, 
Than  for  a  moment  undertake 

To  fight  a  human  skunk. 

IB 
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STEAMBOAT  KNITTING. 

On  the  24th  of  August,  A.  D.,  1853,  an  ased  widow,  fulliTclad  in  mouminff,  sat  quietly 
and  busilv  eiigagetl  in  knitting  a  Btoclcingln  the  saloon  of  the  steamer  Penoosoot,  on  h,er 
passage  from  Del  fast  to  Bangor.  I  observed,  to  my  astonishment,  two  young  .women 
gorgeoiislv  <iecke«l,  pointing  and  laughing  at  tne  old  lady  with  her  knitti^-work.  One 
of  &e  niaideiu)  referred  to  nad  a  large  hole  in  the  heel  of  her  stooking.  !nie  foregoing 
inoldent  suggcstetl  the  following  lines  : 

Knit  on— let  "  moderns"  giggle  if  they  will — 

Knit  on,  nor  squander  tliiue  allotted  time; 
Knit  on,  old  matron,  and  my  poet's  quill 

Shall  tell  thy  virtues  in  these  measured  rhymes. 
Despite  of  idiot  laugh  and  pointless  joke, 
I  love  to  see  thee  at  thy  knitting-work. 

Thou  *mind*st  me  of  those  stormy  days,  old  dame, 
When  toil  like  thine  was  honored  more  than  now, 

Wlien  stockingless,  through  blooii  and  frost  and  flame, 
Our  fathers  won  fresh  laurels  for  the  brow ; 

When  **  Mother  Bailey'*  raised  her  warring  notes. 

And  furnished  wadding  from  her  petticoats. 

MThen  girls  were  made  to  **draw"  with  handle  mop 

In  "water  colors*'  o'er  unfinished  room. 
And  taught,  on  washing  day,  a  "waltzing  hop," 

And  learned  their  "music"  at  the  wheel  and  loom; 
When  silk  or  satin,  or  the  flaunting  gauze, 
Was  bad  to  milk  in  when  the  cows  were  cross. 

When  man  of  brain  could  triumph  o'er  his  birth, 
When  all  but  monkeys  shaved  their  upper  lips. 

When  error  met  by  truth  was  "crushed  to  earth," 
When  lodge-room  was  the  only  place  for  "grips,' 

When  boys  had/ttt/ier«  (now  they  have  a  "Pa,") 

And  lived  a  space  'twixt  nursing  and  cigar. 

I  hate  to  see  the  meanest  reptile  die, 

I  hate  a  fop,  I  hate  a  mincing  prude; 
I  hate  the  fret  of  sawdust  in  my  eye ; 

I  hate  a  thief,  I  hate  ingratitude;  ) 
But  from  mine  inmost  soul  far  worse  than  all 
I  hate  a  sneering  o'er  the  sweat  of  toil, 
And  worse  than  sin  I  hate  the  wretch  that  leads 
The  van  to  taunt  a  widow  in  her  weeds; 
I  loathe  the  wretch— if  for  no  reason  other, 
I  have  myself  a  stricken,  widowed  mother. 
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^hnrhs  §,  gorier. 


OharlM  H.  Porter  iras  born  (probably  in  Portland)  Deo.  6,  1819,  and  died.  In  New 
Oiieans,  in  1811.  H«9  was  tha  son  of  Samuel  Porter,  who  lired  in  Portland  and  Freeport, 
Me.,  and  whose  wife  wa4  Nanoy.  or  Aune,  Storer.  Samuel  Porter  and  his  brothers,  Sew- 
ard Mid  William,  carried  on  shipbuilding  at  Porter*s  Lauding,  in  Freeport ;  they  bolll 
the  prirateers,  Amerioa  and  Dash,  during  the  War  of  1812.  Mr.  Porter's  talents  were  of 
a  hl^  order,  as  wiU  be  seen  by  the  following : 


TO  A  BELOVED  FRIEND. 

I  cannot  blame  what  every  age  hath  shown 

Is  nature^  s  weakness,  that,  while  Fortune  smiled, 
Friends  flocked  around  me,  but  when  she  had  flown, 

The  most  forsook  adversity's  lone  child. ^ 
And  thou  of  the  warm  heart  and  feelings  true, 

How  did  I  watch  tliy  bark^s  retreating  sail, 
That  bore  thee  far  across  the  waters  blue, 

To  brave  the  surges*  wrath,  the  sweeping  gale; 
y or  thought  that  thou  in  a  far  distant  land 

Kid  strangers*  graves,  unknown,  unmarked  should  lie. 
That  I  should  never  grasp  again  thy  hand, 

Ne*er  more  should  meet  thy  kindly  beaming  eye. 
Perchance  the  cypress  o'er  thy  grave  is  waving 

Its  pensive  branches  *neath  the  evening  sky, 
Emblem  of  him  whose  bosom  still  is  heaving 

For  thee,  thou  long  departed  one,  the  sigh. 


LOVE'S  BLIND. 

"Love's  blind,"  they  say, — an  olden  rule- 
But  he  who  made  it  was  a  fool ; 
And  they  who  trust  him  are  not  wise. 
Love  rather  hath  a  thousand  eyes. 

'*  Love 's  blind,"  they  say :— who  think  they  find 
Truth  here,  but  prove  themselves  are  blind ; 
If  so,  how  could  his  arrows  fly 
With  such  unerring  certainty? 

I  thought  so,  till  from  Stella's  eye 
The  villain  let  an  arrow  fly; — 
It  came  so  straight  I  could  not  flee— 
And  proved  full  well  that  Love  can  see. 

Then  all  beware:— that  i^jove's  a  rogue, 
He  'U  either  come  to  you  incog. 
Or  else  he'll  say  to  you  "I'm  blind,' 
And  thus  an  easy  entrance  find. 


tf 
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ttsan  ^rmim  ffnston  ^h^^. 


Susan  Francis  Preston  vns  bom  in  Norridgevock,  June,  1817.  Sbe  was  a  niece  of 
Lrdia  Maria  Child.  Not  long  after  ber  school-girl  days,  her  family  removed  to  Bangor. 
There  she  was  married  to  Rev.  Dexter  Clapp,  a  Unitarian  clergjroan,  who  was  settled  at 
one  time  in  West  Roxbury,  Mass.,  and  after  wards  was  the  successor  of  Rev.  Dr.  Flint,  of 
Salem.    She  died  in  1868. 


BON  A  VENTURA. 

Bonarentura,  four  miles  from  Savnnnab,  Ga..  is  the  resort  of  all  strangers  who  visit 
the  city.  Trees  and  moss  coii8titute  the' charm  of  the  plnce.  Long  rows  of  raks  form 
•venues,  radiating  from  a  common  centre,  whose  intertwining  boughs  at  once  suggest 
the  idea  of  Gothic  arches.  Long,  gray,  fibrous  moss  bangs  thickly  m>m  all  these  trees, 
frequently  trailing  on  the  ground  in  itn  luxuriant  growth,  making  the  daylight  dim,  and 
producing  effects  of  still  and  solemn  beauty,  impossible  to  be  revealed  in  wortla. 

How  eloquent  are  all  thy  silent  trees 

O  Bonaventura!    Not  tlie  faintest  breeze 

Stirs  the  long  moss  from  all  thy  ancient  boughs, 

That  such  monastic  beauty  o'er  them  throws, 

So  calmly  there  in  rich  profusion  hung, 

As  if  its  graceful  drapery  had  been  flung 

From  heaven,  by  unseen  angel  hands,  to  screen 

From  din  and  dust  of  earth,  this  lovely  scene! 

Through  all  thy  Ximf^^  cathedral  aisles,  I  hear 
Echoes  of  life  and  truth,  that  draw  me  near 
To  God  and  my  own  soul :  silent  I  stand 
In  holy  temple,  reared  by  Nature's  hand; 
Without  the  voice  of  priest,  or  chain  of  form, 
Grateful  I  worship,  till  my  heart  grows  warm 
With  love  to  Him  who  made  thy  trees,  thy  moss  and  me, 
And  brought  me  here  to-day  to  look  with  joy  on  thee. 


THE  MILL  STREAM. 

The  mill  stream  flows  o'er  common  ground, 
Yet  wandering  there,  I  stand  spell-bound; 
And  dreamy  thoughts  will  o'er  me  steal 
While  listening  to  the  water-wheel. 

As  round  it  rolls,  I  hear  a  chant 
Whose  music  grows  significant, 
Till  my  whole  being  is  possessed 
With  something  of  the  wheel's  unrest. 

Mine  ear  hath  caught  an  undertone 

To  which  my  soul  makes  answering  moan; 

Two  plaintive  voices  seem  to  meet, 

In  murmuring  eddies,  at  my  feet. 
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Vaguo  loiiginj]j8,  wlien  answered  here, 
Foreshadowinj^s  of  another  sphere, 
Now  join  tlie  water's  plaintive  flow, 
As  onward,  onward  still  they  go. 

Forever  striving  to  be  free. 

My  soul  is  in  strange  sympathy 

With  the  waters  basely  bound 

To  turn  the  mill-wheel  round  and  round. 

Within  man's  limitation  set. 
The  troubled  waters  foam  and  fret, 
But  left  unfettered  in  their  course. 
Glide  on  serenely  to  their  source. 


WHERE  ARE  THE  DEAD? 

^  Our  asking  hearts  must  meekly  wait, 
Nor  strive  to  lift  the  curtain  cloud 
Which  he  of  Nazareth  did  not  raise, 
Though  unto  death  his  head  He  bowed. 

No  word  from  out  the  heavens  will  come, 
Yet  are  we  taught  by  Hope  and  Love, 

That  He  whose  hand  upholds  the  stars. 
Builds  for  our  dead  fair  homes  above.  / 


Mrs.  I>ole.  (Caroline  Fletcher)  born  in  Norridgewook,  July  22,  1817;  attended  sooh 
flebools  as  the  Tillage  afforded  till  15  years  old ;  after\;rards,  for  a  time  in  school  elsa« 
where.  Married,  June  16,  1842,  Reir.  Nathan  Dole,  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Chnreh  in  Brewer;  afterwards  editor  of  missionary  periodicals  in  the  Missionary  House 
In  Boston.  After  Mr.  Dole's  death,  which  occurred  in  1855,  she  retomed  with  her  two 
1  (one  little  daughter  having  died)  to  the  early  home— her  residenoe  since. 


THE  GRANDMOTHER. 

*Twa8  in  our  country's  early  days, 

She  first  beheld  the  sun ; 
And  sweet  and  simple  were  her  ways. 

Till  all  her  days  were  done. 

In  her  fresh  years  the  wheel  and  loom 
Could  her  deft  hand  attest; 

Varied  her  tasks,  and  yet  no  gloom 
Life's  tasks  for  her  possessed. 
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Fair  little  maiden,  blue  her  eyes, 

With  flossy,  chestnut  hair, 
Cheeks  that  the  rose  had  lightly  touched, 

Lips  full  of  smiles  so  rare. 

The  8c«anty  schooling  of  the  times 

She  treasured  with  such  zest. 
That  ever  as  the  bravest  climbs, 

So  she  outstripped  the  rest. 

Methinks  we  sec  the  bright,  young  face, 

Prompt  in  the  rural  school. 
So  full  of  eagerness  to  trace 

Each  lesson  and  each  rule. 

But  years  passed  on— and  then,  a  bride. 

She  formed  a  l^appy  home; 
Herself  its  truest  joy  and  pride — 

None  cared  from  her  to  roam. 

The  heart  of  husband  and  of  child 

In  her  could  safely  trust; 
To  her  dependants  she  was  mild, 

And  steady,  firm  and  just. 

'Twas  hers  to  wipe  the  orphan^s  tear, 

To  aid  the  weak  and  poor; 
She  had  for  woe  an  open  ear. 

And  sought  each  woe  to  cure. 

Griefs  came  to  her  —but  tenderer  made 

The  heart  so  kind  before; 
And  graces  new  around  her  played, 

Hiding  the  wounds  most  sore. 

Husband  and  little  ones  she  saw 

Laid  in  the  grave  away; 
But  Christ  had  wrought  in  her  his  law, 

**  Thy  will  be  done,"  to  say. 

So  patience,  like  a  beauteous  crown, 

From  day  to  day  she  wore; 
And  God  from  his  high  place  looked  down, 

Pleased  with  the  fruit  she  bore. 

At  length  old  age  came  stealing  on, 

Gentlo,  serene,  and  sweet; 
We  knew  the  goi-l  was  almost  won. 

The  rounded  life  complete. 
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And  now  lier  very  features  took 
Expression  saintly,  pure; 

Engraven  deep  in  memory's  book, 
A  picture  to  endure. 

But  as  the  full  and  ripened  sheai 

Is  to  the  ganier  borne, 
So  with  a  warning,  gcnjtlc,  brief, 

God  came  and  took  his  own. 

'Twas  on  the  holy  Sabbath  day, 
In  the  bright  summer  time. 

She  passed  beyond  our  sight  away, 
And  reached  the  heavenly  clime. 


Then  children's  children  rose  and  said, 
**Her  memory  shall  be  blessed;** 

And  blessed  be  the  sainted  dead, 
Endless  and  sweet  her  rest. 


AN  EASTER  SONG. 

Sun  of  this  morn,  uprising, 

Shine  forth  with  thy  brightest  ray; 
Lilies  bloom  out,  surmising 

*Tis  the  blessed  Easter  Day  I 

Early,  my  heart,  awaken. 
Thy  glorious  King  to  meet; 

Be  earthly  cares  forsaken, 
For  thought  of  His  presence  sweet. 

Put  on  thy  beauteous  garments, 
All  spotlessly  white  and  fair; 

Open  thy  closed  apartments 
To  breezes  of  heavenly  air. 

For  lo!  the  King  immortal 

Comes  forth  from  the  open  tomb; 
He  has  lighted  death's  dark  portal. 

And  has  scattered  all  its  gloom. 

Waken,  O  earth,  in  gladness, 
Greet  Him  with  music  and  song; 

Put  off  thy  shadows  and  sadness. 
And  rapturous  praises  prolong. 
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Welcome,  O  King  of  glory, 
Thou  conqueror  of  the  grave, 

With  joyful  tears  and  lowly 
We  bow,  and  Thy  feet  we  lave. 


WORK  FOR  CHRIST. 

**  What  can  I  do  for  the  Master?*' 

I  said  in  sadness  one  day ; 
*'  I  should  work  much  better  and  faster, 

For  life  is  fleeting  away.' 


»» 


I  thought  of  the  poor,  marred  tissue, 

Wrought  for  his  critical  eye; 
And  I  prayed  for  a  fairer  issue. 

Of  the  shuttle  yet  to  fly." 

Tears  dimmed  my  eyes,  and  fell  thicker, 

But  I  needed,  for  avail, 
A  faith  that  should  burn  and  not  flicker, 

A  love  that  should  never  fail. 

**  What  shall  I  do  for  the  Master?" 

Again  to  myself  I  said; 
**  I  must  use  mucli  better  and  faster 

The  rest  of  life's  precious  thread.** 

And  a  smUl,  wan  child  now  waited. 

For  my  aid,  outside  the  door, 
Like  a  fluttering  bird,  belated. 

And  finding  its  nest  no  more. 

Then  shortly,  a  dusky  figure 
Peered  in,  on  my  startled  sight; 

And  ho  asked,  with  sad,  pleading  gesture, 
For  the  Way,  the  Truth,  the  Light. 

But  ere  I  applied  my  lesson, 
Lo!  down  the  old  shaded  street, 

(Did  I  dream?)  a  vast  procession 
Came  onward,  with  weary  feet. 

I  could  never  paint  it  truly. 
With  skilfulest  painter's  brush, 

Or  portray  the  dark  shadows  duly, 
1  saw  in  that  twilight's  hush. 
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Wliat  a  mass  of  iiptumed  faces, 
So  wild,  and  liajL(j;ard,  and  low; 

Bearing  plainly  the  fearful  traces 
Of  sin,  and  disease,  and  woe! 

Ah  me!  how  it  swelled  and  lenj^henedl 

"Will  it  never  end?"  I  said; 
But  at  eve  it  was  only  strenjjthened, 

And  I  heard  it«  heavy  tread. 

"See,  here  is  work!"  said  the  Master, 
**  Think  you  it  can  bear  delay? 

Yes,  rise  and  work  better  and  faster, 
The  rest  of  life's  fleetinj;  day." 

"Inasmuch  as  for  these  ye  labor, 

I  accept  it  as  to  me; 
In  thy  poor  and  thy  needy  neighbor, 

Thy  Lord,  and  thy  Master  seel" 

Then  I  rose,  and  wrought  in  life*s  tissue, 
Some  fair,  bright  colors  for  these; 

And  light  and  joy  was  the  issue. 
As  my  Lord  I  sought  to  please. 

And  I  said,  "  O  dearest  Master, 
Strengthen  thy  laborer's  hands, 

To  work  the  better  and  faster, 
Heeding  Thy  blessed  commands." 


ivn  Meuneit. 

^5        mv   .  ^) 


The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Shapleigh,  Aug.  6, 1817,  his  father's  name  being 
•«Fohn  Penney,  and  his  mother's  maiden  name,  Jane  Hasty.  Mrs.  Penney  was  a  woman  ox 
▼iTid  imaffjnfttlon  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  goo<l  i>oetry,  and  it  was  from  her  that  Liry 
Inherited  bis  poetio  ability.  Our  author's  educational  advantages  in  early  life  were  lim- 
lUxl,  and  as  soon  as  his  strength  would  allow,  he  was  obliged  to  assist  in  the  support  of  a 
large  family  of  brothers  and  sisters,  of  whom  he  was  the  oldest.  Mr.  Penney  has,  how- 
«Ter,  been  a  frequent  and  ralued  contributor  to  many  of  the  Maine  publications,  and 
«ome  of  his  poems  have  been  quoted  in  lecture  courses  given  in  his  section  of  the  State. 


TIME. 

Eternal  Time !  thy  boundless  reach 

Transcends  all  power  of  finite  thought. 
Cycles  and  centuries,  millions  each, 

With  thee  contrasted  count  as  naught. 
No  sum  of  years,  however  vast, 

Numbers  the  ages  yet  to  be; 
The  eternal  round  of  ages  past, 

A  Deity  alone  can  see. 
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One  tick  of  Time's  eternal  clock, 

And  nodding  oaks  their  branches  toss, 
Where  erst  tlie  barren  granite  rock 

Bore  but  the  lichen  and  the  moss; 
Another  tick,  and  cities  shine 

And  busy  hands  the  valleys  till, 
Avarice  explores  the  sparkling  mine; 

It  ticks  again,  and  all  is  still. 

Mute  as  the  silence  of  the  grave. 

While  countless  ages  vanish  by. 
Mountains  spring  smoking  from  the  wave 

And  lift  their  foreheads  to  the  sky. 
The  forest  rears  its  leafy  tent 

Where  once  the  rock-built  city  stood, 
And  o'er  its  ruins,  gray  and  rent, 

The  timid  partridge  leads  her  brood. 

Where  now  is  Babylon's  lofty  wall. 

Its  glittering  spires  and  temples  grand  ? 
Wrapt  in  oblivion's  coal-black  pall, 

Beneath  a  waste  of  shifting  sand. 
Its  mighty  hosts,  by  Time  subdued, 

Have  vanished  with  their  joys  and  woes; 
Euphrates  rolls  in  solitude 

Beside  the  spot  where  they  repose. 

Even  the  soil  whereon  we  tread, 

The  meadow,  field  and  flowery  glade. 
Was  once  the  ocean's  oozy  bed. 

Where  saurian  monsters  fought  and  played. 
And  just  such  fields  are  forming  now 

Beneath  the  ocean,  fathoms  deep. 
Where  hands,  now  dust,  shall  guide  the  plow. 

And  coming  nations  sow  and  reap. 

Ah,  who  shall  solve  the  problem  right. 

Whence  wo  came,  or  whither  we  go, 
To  dark  oblivion's  dreamless  night. 

To  endless  years  of  joy  or  woe  ? 
Despite  all  theories,  I  ween, 

One  fact  is  clear  as  morning  light: 
The  Mind  that  runs  this  vast  machine 

lias  ample  power  to  run  it  right. 

When  science  and  religion  meet 
And  walk  together  hand  in  hand. 

And  men  sit  humbly  at  their  feet 
The  laws  of  God  to  understand. 
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No  blood-stained  chief  his  crimes  shall  vaunt. 
Nor  armies  rush  with  foaming  steeds^ 

And  man,  released  from  priestly  cant, 
Shall  worship  God  by  righteous  deeds. 


§lianiits  Will 


Thomas  HilL  D.  D..  LL.  D.,  was  born  in  New  Brunswiek,  N.  J.,  Jan.  7. 1818 ;  took  A. 
B.  decree  at  ftarrard,  1813,  and  graduated  at  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School,  in  1845; 
■ettled  as  pastor,  Waltham,  Mass.,  1845;  suceeeded  HoraoeMann  at  president  of  Anii- 
oeh  Collese,  Tellow  Springs,  Ohio,  1869-62 ;  and  was  president  of  Hanrard  College  from 
IMI  to  iM.  Dr.  Hill  wa«  settled  orer  the  First  Parish  Church  in  Portland  In  1873, 
where  he  still  remains.  He  took  the  Scott  premium  of  the  Frimklin  Instttnte,  for  an 
laatroment  which  calculated  eclipses  and  occultations ;  and  also  inrented  the  nautrigon 
for  aolring  s|dierical  triangles.  He  accompanied  Agassis  around  South  America  in  1871 
and  1872.  Dr.  Hill  appears  as  a  poet  in  several  recent  collections  of  British  and  Ameri* 
am  poetij ;  and  a  smiidl  volume  of  his  verse  under  the  caption  **  In  the  Woods  and  Else 
where,**  tot  private  circulation,  was  printed  at  Portland,  in  1887. 


THE  HEAVENLY  GUEST. 

I  hoar  a  gentle  tapping  at  the  door. 
Be  still  my  soul !  and  listen  to  the  word 
Of  Him  who  knocks,  and  pleadeth  evermore 
For  entrance;  'tis  thy  Saviour  and  thy  Lord. 

Oh,  why  so  slow  in  answering  His  call? 
Why  thus  reluctant  to  admit  thy  guest? 
All  springs  of  happiness  are  scant  and  small. 
Beside  His  loving  presence  in  the  breast. 

*Tis  love  alone  which  brings  Him  to  thy  door; 
'T  was  love  divine  which  sent  Him  unto  men; 
*Tis  pardon,  peace,  and  joy  forever  more, 
He  freely  gives.     Refuse  Him  not  again. 

Oh,  quickly  open,  at  His  gracious  call. 
And  gladly  welcome  so  divine  a  guest. 
Return  thy  love  for  His;  the  gift  is  small; 
While  He  gives  bliss  untold  and  endless  rest. 


THE  MIGHTY  CONQUEROR. 

From  the  midnight  <»f  the  grave.  Hail!  thou  mighty  Conqueror  I 

All  victorious,  strong  to  save.  Wonderful  and  Counselor  I 

Comes,  refulgent  as  the  sun,  King  of  Glory,  Prince  of  Peace  I 

Jemis,  God's  anointed  One.  Never  shall  thine  empire  cease. 


Darkness  he  has  driven  away; 
He  has  brought  immortal  day; 
Death  and  Hades  strive  in  vain 
Nigbt  and  chaos  to  retain. 


Jesus,  from  among  the  dead. 
Raises  his  triumphant  head ; 
Sing  the  glad,  exultant  strain: 
Hell  is  conquered.  Death  is  slain  I 
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THE  EARLIEST  FIRE-FLY. 

Fearless  little  pioneer, 
Leader  of  thy  race  this  year! 
Tiny  spark  of  wondrous  light, 
Wandering  through  the  darksome  night, 
Strangely  pleasant  is  the  sight 
Of  thy  vague,  erratic  flight. 

Soon  thy  light  will  be  but  lost, 
Mid  thy  fellows^  brilliant  host. 
When  the  meadow  lands  shall  be 
Gay  with  mimic  galaxy. 

Finches  prophesy  the  spring. 
Bobolinks  its  blossoms  bring; 
But  thy  race,  with  bolder  cheer, 
Say  that  summer  now  is  here. 
Now  the  wild  grape  fills  the  air 
With  a  wealth  of  perfume  rare ; 
Roses  bloom  beside  the  way, 
Joy  and  fragrance  fill  the  day; 
Now  the  sunlight's  lengthened  hours 
Ring  with  song  and  glow  with  flowers. 
Leader  of  the  glittering  band, 
Soon  to  follow  thy  command. 
Welcome,  then,  thou  tiny  spark. 
Seen  against  the  woodland  dark. 

Who  had  taught  thee,  underground, 
Ere  thy  wings  thou  yet  hadst  found ; 
Who  had  taught  thee  thus  to  soar, 
Thus  to  Hit  the  meadows  o'er, 
Ere  as  yet  thy  cheering  ilamc 
From  its  hiding  places  came? 

Never  yet  another's  light 
Having  met  thy  new-born  sight. 
How  wilt  thou  the  difference  know 
*Twixt  a  mate's  and  rival's  glow? 
How  distinguish,  in  the  dark, 
Either  from  a  glow-worm's  spark? 
Wonderful  tlie  mystery — 
What  shall  safely  pilot  thee, 
With  unerring  thread  of  fate 
To  thine  only  rightful  mate? 
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Wanderer!  thus,  unto  my  sight, 
With  more  than  stelhir  lustre  bright  I 
Ah !  how  glaiily  would  I  share 
Courage  which  can  boldly  dare 
Thus  to  mount  on  untried  wing; 
Boldly  thus  thyself  to  lling, 
Whither  heart  within  thee  leads, 
Toward  higher  life  and  nobler  deeds. 

Thus  thou  op' nest  to  mine  eye 
Scenes  above  this  star-pived  sky. 
He  who  guides  thy  feeble  race, 
Pours  on  man  a  richer  grace. 
Outward  eye  hath  never  seen 
Canaan's  fields  of  living  green; 
Outward  senses  hear  no  song 
Sung  the  eternal  choirs  among; 
But  the  Son  of  (»od  inspires 
In  his  saints,  those  warm  desires. 
And  that  strong,  unconquored  will 
Which  the  heart  with  rapture  fill. 
When  He  calls,  they  soar  away. 
Freed  from  all  this  mortal  clay, 
Finding  true  the  joyous  word : 
"Still  together  with  the  Lord." 


ANTIOPA. 

At  dead  of  night  a  southwest  breeze 

Came  silently  stealing  along; 
The  bluebird  followed,  at  break  of  day, 

Singing  his  low,  sweet  song. 

The  breeze  crept  through  the  old  stone-wall; 

It  wakened  the  butterfly  there; 
And  she  came  out,  as  moining  broke, 

To  float  through  the  sunlit  air. 

Within  this  stony,  rifted  heart. 

The  softening  influence  stole, 
Filling  with  melodies  divine 

The  chambers  of  my  soul; 

With  gentle  words  of  hope  and  faith, 

By  lips  now  sainted  spoken ; 
With  vows  of  tonderest  love  toward  me. 

Which  never  once  were  broken. 
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At  inom  my  soul  awoke  to  life, 
And  glowed  with  faitli  anew; 

The  buds  that  perish  swelled  without, 
Within,  the  immortal  grow. 


emnietpvag. 


This  pliilanthropio  and  noble  woman  was  bom  in  Pittafleld,  Mareh  1, 181) 
fifth  in  de»oent  from  George  Brown,  of  Scotland,  who  came  to  Boston  in  1667 
ities  as  a  v  riter,  both  in  poetry  and  pro6e,  were  of  a  euperior  order.  Her  in 
young  people  was  Bweet  and  powerful.  An  intelligent  young  woman  of  Brie 
m  doubt  as  to  the  risht  or  propriety  of  an  action,  would  innnziety  aay,— **^ 
Hemmenway  think  it  would  be  right  for  me  to  do  this?*'  Mrs.  Memmenwa 
7, 1878.  The  text  at  her  funeral  was  from  words  she  used  often  to  repeat—*' 
be  no  night  there." 


WEAR  THE  SMILE  OF  GLADNESS. 

Ye  who  with  youth  and  beauty  beam. 
Come  wear  the  smile  of  gladness ; 

From  lips  and  eye  let  sunlight  gleam 
Unmixed  with  care  and  sadness.     . 

The  light  and  joy  of  that  bright  ray 
Some  saddened  eye  may  borrow, 

To  dry  the  tear  and  drive  away 
The  gloomy  cloud  of  sorrow. 

And  you  upon  the  noon  of  life, 
With  courage  high,  unbending, 

Be  hopeful,  zealous,  in  the  strife, 
The  light  and  truth  defending. 

You  're  blest  indeed,  who  daily  share 
The  smiles  of  those  you're  shielding; 

Will  you  to  discontent  and  care 
Like  weaker  ones  bo  yielding  ? 

No — while  fond  words,  all  free  from  guile, 
Are  round  your  fireside  breathing. 

Then  let  the  smile  that  answers  smile. 
Your  eyes  and  lips  be  wreathing. 

And  you,  whose  heads  are  bowed  with  age. 

Be  cheerful,  unrepining. 
And  when  you^re  treading  life's  last  stage. 

Let  love  your  souls  be  fining. 
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As  radiant  falls  the  sunset's  glow, 

The  hill-tops  all  adorning, 
So  calmer  smiles  may  grace  your  brow, 

Than  when  in  youth's  bright  morning. 


A  DREAM  THAT  WAS  NOT  ALL  A  DREAM. 

The  shades  of  night  were  drawn  around  my  pillow, 
But  sleep  refused  to  bless  my  weary  head ; 

I  heard  the  winds  sweep  through  the  weeping  willow, 
While  my  sad  spirit  walked  above  the  dead. 

I  paused  a  moment  o'er  an  infant  sleeper. 
On  whose  pale  brow  my  earliest  tear-drops  fell, 

And  as  I  thoughtful  stood,  my  grief  grew  deeper 
For  tliat  sweet  flower  i^y  childhood  loved  so  welL 

I  sought  the  parents  where  I  left  them  leaning 

With  tearful  eyes  above  that  little  bed ; 
But  newer  graves  bespoke  the  solemn  meaning. 

They  too  were  slumbering  with  the  unconscious  dead. 

And  further  on  was  early  manhood  lying, 
A  mother's  sta£f,  a  father's  hope  and  pride, 

Who  chilled  the  life  of  those  he  left  when  dying, 
But  now  they  're  calmly  sleeping  by  his  side. 

I  read  the  names  of  mothers  long  departed. 
Where  moss  had  gathered  through  the  distant  years, 

Where  helpless  children,  husbands  broken  hearted. 
Had  oft  bedewed  their  silent  bed  with  tears. 

And  other  stones  the  truthful  tales  were  telling. 
That  all  their  tears  in  death's  long  sleep  were  dried; 

I  wandered  on  and  passed  the  silent  dwelling 
Of  many  a  friend  reposing  side  by  side. 

Thus  did  I  roam  beneath  the  mournful  willow. 
Till  life  looked  worthless,  as  its  joys  are  brief. 

When  in  kind  slumbers  on  my  tear-wet  pillow, 
I  found  a  balm  for  all  my  helpless  grief. 

No  more  I  walked  where  cypress  branches  quiver, 
To  weep  o*er  treasures  in  the  dark,  cold  tomb. 

But,  lol  I  stood  beside  a  crystal  river. 
Where  trees  were  waving  in  immortal  bloom. 
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The  glorious  forms  around  tlie  throne  were  bending, 
In  robes  of  white  with  golden  harps  in  hand, 

And  joyful  voices  in  those  strains  were  blending, 
Of  sinless  groups  around  that  happy  land. 

I  heard  blest  souls  with  thankful  voices  telling 
To  those  who  reached  that  blessi^d  land  before, 

How  much  they  suffered  in  their  earthly  dwelling. 
Not  knowing  then  why  such  great  griefs  they  bore. 

But  oh!  what  bliss  had  crowned  their  life  of  trial. 
Now  the  rehearsal  of  their  severed  love, 

Their  nights  of  weeping,  days  of  self-denial. 
But  served  to  heighten  all  their  joys  above. 

And  blessdd  saints  through  faith  in  Christ,  ascending, 
Were  ever  swelling  that  unnumbered  throng. 

Where  all  the  harps  and  all  the  tongues  were  blending 
In  one  glad  strain,  in  one* triumphant  song. 

Then  ceased  my  tears  for  those  I'd  long  been  weeping, 
And  sorrow  fled  like  morning  clouds  away. 

And  left  a  halo  round  my  loved  ones  sleeping. 
That  changed  death's  night  to  bright,  immortal  day. 

O  what  is  love,  and  all  the  sweet  communion 
That  faithful  friends  in  joy  or  grief  have  known, 

Compared  with  that  which  in  a  sweet  reunion 
Blest  spirits  taste  around  God's  glorious  throne. 


John  A.  Andrew  was  born  in  Windham,  May,  1818.  and  was  fitted  for  college  at  Qor- 
ham  Academy,  under  Kev.  Rimben  Niison.  fie  graduated  at  Bowdoln  GoUeae,  in  the 
class  of  1837,  pursued  lesal  stuilics  in  tlie  ortice  of  tlie  late  If.  W.  Fuller,  Esq.,  of  Bo0tt>n, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  Bar.  Him  college  life  was  '*the  flow  of  generooi 
impulses  and  noble  purpoaefi,  nitiicr  tlian  the  display  of  brilliant  talents  and  extraordi- 
nary scholarship.  Indeed,  as  may  bo  said  of  many  others,  his  public  career  developed 
more  shining  qualities  and  hi^^her  traits  of  genius  than  his  early  friends  anticipated."  As 
is  well  known,  his  is  a  conspicuous  name  iii  the  political  annals  of  Massaehusetta.  In 
1859  he  was  in  tbe  lower  house  of  its  Legislature,  and  in  1860  was  elected  Qovemor  of 
the  State  at  a  critical  emergency  in  State  and  Nation,  and  through  his  oncommon  ability 
and  fitness,  by  general  consent,  acquire<l  the  title  of  **  the  great  war  governor.*'  On 
retiring  from  oftTce,  in  1806,  he  declined  various  honorable  and  lucrative  poaitions, reaiiia> 
iug  the  practice  of  law,  wliich  became  extensive  ami  remuneratiye.  On  the  evening  of 
the  30th  of  October,  1867,  he  whs  seized  with  apoplexy  while  sitting  with  his  family,  and 
sarvived  but  a  few  hours.  His  remains  were  interred  in  Hingham.  A  statue  of  marble 
has  been  placed  in  the  State  House  at  Boston.  A  vinrit«r  in  the  Port/and  TYanBttripi 
recurs  to  an  early  reminiscence  of  (lov.  Andrew.  "  It  was  the  custom  of  the  graduating 
members,**  he  writes,  "  in  our  day.  at  Bttwdoin,  to  pass  round  the  college  album  fwr  auto- 
graphs, not  confining  the  mission  exclusively  to  those  of  the  same  class,  but  extending  it 
to  other  circles  ad  lil/itum.  Among  the  only  relics  left  by  the  rarages  of  two  destmo- 
tlTe  conflagrations  in  Portland  is  one  of  these  albums,  in  which  this  early  fklend  thus 
autographs  his  genial  character,  no  less  than  Ids  penmanship :  *' 
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ALBUM  TRIBUTE. 

JOHN   ALBION   AXDIiEW,  OF  THE  JUNIOR  CLASS,  1836. 

May  years  of  j?la<lneRS,  friend,  be  thine, 

Few  tears  of  sorrow  dim  thy  joy; 
Few  be  the  weeds  that  you  may  twine 

*  Round  memory's  wreath,  in  sad  alloy. 
Of  life's  best  pleasures,  bright  an<l  pure. 

That  poets  sing,  in  sweet-toned  lays, 
And  hopes  fulfilled,  friends  true  and  sure, 

Be  the  bright  sunshine  of  thy  days. 


^^'  Frances  S.  Ogocxl,  known  In  literary  circles  as  *'  Una  Locke  "  was  bom  in  Maine, 
^.^bly  Saco,  in  1811.  Slie  whm  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Locke,  and  was  regarded  as  one 
r^  ^*^«  luost  gif te<l  authors  of  her  time.  She  wrote  several  volumes  of  poetry,  among 
"*»»*  ''A  Wreath  of  Wild  Flowers  from  New  England."    .Mrs.  Osgood  died  in  1«0. 

MAY  DAY  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Can  this  be  May?    Can  this  be  May  ? 
We  have  not  found  a  flower  to-day  I 
We  roamed  the  wood — we  climbed  the  hill — 
We  rested  by  the  rushing  rill — 
And,  lest  they  had  forgot  the  day, 
We  told  them  it  was  May,  dear  May  I 
We  called  thee,  sweet  wild  blooms,  by  name, 
We  shouted,  and  no  answer  came ! 
From  smiling  field,  or  solemn  hill— 
From  rugged  rock,  or  rushing  rill — 
We  only  bade  the  pretty  pets 
Just  breathe  from  out  their  hiding-places; 
We  told  the  little,  light  coquettes 
They  needn't  show  their  bashful  faces — 
"One  sigh,"  we  said,  "one  fragrant  sigh, 
Will  soon  discover  where  you  lie!" 
The  roguish  things  were  still  as  death — 
They  wouldn't  even  breathe  a  breath. 
Alas!  there's  none  so  deaf,  I  fear, 
.  As  those  who  do  not  choose  to  hear ! 
We  wandered  to  an  open  place. 
And  sought  the  sunny  butter-cup. 
That  so  delighted  in  your  face 
Just  like  a  pleasant  smile  looks  up. 
We  peeped  into  a  shady  spot. 
To  find  the  blue  "Forget-me-not!" 
At  last  a  far-off  voice  we  heard, 
A  voice  as  of  a  fountain-fall, 

16 
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That  softer  than  a  singing  bird 

Did  answer  to  our  merry  call ! 

So  wildly  sweet  the  breezes  brought 

That  tone  in  every  pause  of  ours, 

That  we,  delighted,  fondly  thought 

It  must  be  talking  of  the  flowers ! 

We  knew  the  violets  loved  to  hide 

The  cool  and  lulling  wave  beside : — 

With  song,  and  laugh,  and  bounding  feet, 

And  wild  hair  wandering  on  the  wind, 

We  swift  pursued  the  murmurs  sweet; 

But  not  a  blossom  could  we  find ; — 

The  cowslip,  crocus,  columbine. 

The  violet,  and  the  snow-drop  fine. 

The  orchis  'neath  the  hawthorn  tree, 

The  blue-bell  and  anemone. 

The  wild-rose,  eglantine,  and  daisy, 

Where  are  they  all  ?— they  must  be  lazy  I 

Perhaps  tliey're  playing  ** Hide-and-seek!*' 

Oh,  naughty  flowers!  why  don't  you  speak  ? 

We  have  not  found  a  fiower  to-day — 

They  surely  cannot  know  'tis  May — 

You  have  not  found  a  flower  to-day! — 

What's  that  upon  your  cheek,  I  pray? 

A  blossom  pure,  and  sweet,  and  wild. 

And  worth  all  nature's  blooming  wealth; 

Not  all  in  vain  your  search,  my  child! — 

You've  found  at  least  the  rose  of  health! 

The  golden  buttercup,  you  say. 

That  like  a  smile  illumes  the  way, 

Is  nowhere  to  be  seen  to-day! 

Fair  child !  upon  that  beaming  face 

A  softer,  lovelier  smile  I  trace; 

A  treasure,  as  the  sunshine  bright — 

A  glow  of  love  and  wild  delight! — 

Then  pine  no  more  for  Nature's  toy — 

Yes !  in  a  heart  so  young  and  gay, 

And  kind  as  yours,  'tis  always  May! 

For  gentle  feelings,  Love,  are  flowers 

That  bloom  through  life's  most  clouded  hours! 

Ah  I  cherish  them,  my  happy  child. 

And  check  the  weeds  that  wander  wild; 

And  while  their  stainless  wealth  is  given, 

In  incense  sweet,  to  earth  and  heaven, 

No  longer  will  you  need  to  say — 

''  Can  this  be  May  ?    Can  this  be  May  ?" 
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'itue  Mnrm  Mend. 


Jane  Maria  Mead,  a  native  of  Paris,  Me.  was  born  on  the  3l8t  day  of  December,  1811. 
Her  father  was  a  physician,  a  graiiuate  of  tiie  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  inN.  Y. 
"When  Jane  was  a  little  girl,  he  migrated  to  the  West.  Since  the  year  1834  ner  home  has 
been  in  Ohio.  In  183S,  she  was  married  to  Whitman  31ead,  a  prominent  lawyer  in  Northern 
Ohio  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  but  who  has,  for  the  most  part,  exchanged  Blackstone  and 
tlxe  subtleties  of  the  law  for  the  more  congenial  pursuit  of  farming.  He  resides  near  the 
town  of  Medina.  Mrs.  Mead  has  been,  since  1850,  an  occasioiuil  writer  for  The  Lottie- 
viUe  JourneU  and  the  New  York  TrUmne,  and  was  one  of  the  regular  contri baton  of 
The  C^enitJU  of  the  Ifest  in  Cincinnati,  from  1853  to  1856.  Rer  writings  are  marked  by  ele- 
▼atlon  of  thought,  and  purity  of  style,  and  her  poetry  partakes  largely  of  a  sober  devo- 
tional feeling,  which  iuaicate:i  her  puritan  ancestry.  The  LoalevUte  Journal  said  of  her 
poems:  **They  are  pure  diamonds,  polished  by  the  most  skilful  art."  Saysone  of  her 
Maine  friends,  Mrs.  £.  C.  Durgin,  of  Deering :  "  I  snw  Mrs.  Mead  in  1886,  when  she  was 
▼isiting  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Weston,  of  Deering.  This  was  the  first  time  that  she  had  been 
in  Maine  since,  in  her  sixteenth  vear,  she  visited  it  with  her  mother.  She  was  now  near- 
ly seventy-four ;  her  hair  was  silver— a  very  *  crown  of  glorv,*  and  the  wonderful  beaa^ 
(P&thered  from  many  vears  of  Christian  womanhood  with  its  keen  Joys  and  bitter  sorrowa, 
and  of  a  poet's  thought  and  feeling,  shone  from  her  larse,  dark  eyes.  For  nearly  fourteen 
years  she  has  been  a  widow ;  an  1  her  present  home  Is  with  a  son  who  Is  rector  of  an 
Episcopal  Church  in  Niagara,  Canada.  She  has  two  other  sons  who  are  olergvmen  of  the 
same  communion.  Her  nitelleot  is  still  vigon>us ;  and  wit.  wisdom  and  worai  of  tender. 
Christian  ooansel,  and  comfort  and  hope  still  come  from  her  pen,  from  time  to  time."  For 
tbe  first  part  of  this  sketch  we  are  indebted  to  a  poetical  work  issued  at  Chicago,  in 
which  Mrs.  Mead  has  a  prominent  place. 


NATIONAL  ODE. 

Columbia !  lift  thy  starry  eyes, 

And  weep  o'er  ruined  hopes  no  more; 
The  sun  still  shines  in  yonder  skies, 

Though  lightnings  leap  and  thunders  roar; 
Then  from  thy  garments  shake  the  dust, 

And  smooth  thy  brow,  and  smile  at  care : 
Daughter  of  Heaven!  ^tis  thine  to  trust, 

And  never  breathe  the  word  despair. 
Our  fearless  sires — uncheered,  unshod — 
Through  fire  and  flood  and  tempest  trod, 
And  conquered  **in  the  name  of  God.** 

Comrades !  the  very  stars  have  stooped 

To  light  the  hero  on  his  way ; 
Through  war  and  peace  in  glory  grouped, 

Undimmed,  their  beams  of  splendor  play. 
They  lead  the  legions  of  the  free ; 

They  watch  above  the  soldier's  bier; 
They  guard  our  rights  on  land  and  sea — 

En  doubt,  in  darkness,  doubly  dear: 
Through  years  of  peace,  'neath  war-clouds  deep,- 
Till  death,  will  every  father's  son 
Defend  the  flag  our  fathers  won. 
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Can  we  forget  the  men  that  trode 

The  ranks  of  death  witli  iron  will  ? 
Can  we  forget  the  blood  that  flowed 

At  Lexington  and  Bunker^ s  Hill  ? 
No  !  by  the  memory  of  the  brave 

Who  sleep  in  glory^s  hallowed  bed — 
By  every  sainted  mound  and  wave, 

Each  drop  of  blood,  for  freedom  shed, 
Shall  prove  a  seed  will  rise  again — 
A  harvest  vast,  of  mighty  men. 
Invincible  with  sword  and  pen.* 

From  sea  to  sea,  from  pole  to  pole. 

The  stripes  must  wave,  the  stars  must  bum. 
While  mountains  rise,  or  rivers  roll. 

To  them  the  world's  oppressed  shall  turn, 
To  them  th'  oppressor  look  with  awe. 

And  learn  a  tyrant's  arm  is  clay, 
A  tyrant's  sceptre  but  a  straw; 

And  till  the  reign  of  wrong  gives  way. 
Above  our  father's  martyred  dust. 
We  swear:    Our  swords  shall  right  the  Just, 
Or  ever  in  their  scabbards  rust! 


TO-DAY  AND  TO-MORROW. 

INSCKIBEl)  TO    MISS   E.    C.    DURCJIN,   OF  DEERINO,    MAINE. 

>    To-T>AY,  though  we  have  sorrow, 
To-night,  tliough  we  have  fear, 
God  has  a  ghid  To-morrow 
Hid  somewhere  in  the  Year./ 
■'  Let  sudden  storms  assail  us — 
They  purify  the  air; 
God's  rainbow  cannot  fail  us,        •  • 
His  promise  foils  despair./^ 

There  never  is  a  shadow 

That  looms  upon  the  day. 
But  has  a  sun  behind  it, 

Or  some  effulgent  ray. 
When  a  profane  enchanter 

Springs  up,  the  world  to  harm ; 
God  sends  some  g:reat  supplanter 

To  work  a  counter-charm. 

*  This  prophetic  verse  wa»  fulfilled  daring  our  late  Civil  War. 
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-Mourn  not  good  seed,  that's  sleeping 

Beneath  the  dust  and  mould ; 
*Twill  yet  repay  your  reaping, 

A  thousand,  thousand  fold. 
Mourn  not  for  lost  endearments; 

You'll  win  the  bliss  you  crave, 
When  Love  has  dropped  his  cerements, 

And  risen  from  his  grave. 

I  True  love  and  fond  affection 

Survive  death's  cruel  dart; 
A  joyful  resurrection 

Awaits  the  pure  in  heart. 
To-DAY, — sin, — loss, — and  sorrow, 

And  pain,— and  death,— and  tears;— 
But  life  and  joy  to-mokrow. 

Through  (xod's  eternal  Years !    ^ 


PATRICK  O'NEIL. 

Who's  the  lass  I  see  spinning  her  flax  at  the  wheel  ? 
"'TIS  Katie;  she's  promised  to  Patrick  O'Neil. 
O  Katie,  sweet  Katie,  I've  hunted  ye  long, 
Through  County  Roscommon  -me  brogans  are  strong. 

The  lakes  and  the  rivers — I've  paddled  'em  o'er, 
And  nlver  touched  land  till  I  got  to  the  shore. 

0  where  hev  ye  bin  wid  yer  naughty  blue  eyes  ? 
To  set  cunnin'  traps  for  the  illegant  by'ys  ? 

No  wonder  yer  cheeks  are  so  rosy,  at  all; 
For  didn't  ye  dance  wid  Tom  Hughes  at  the  ball  ? 
And  did  n't  ye  put  the  ole  clogs  quite  away 
For  slippers  I  give  ye  last  Michaelmas  Day  ? 

1  bought  for  yer  neck,  that's  so  swan-like  and  white, 
The  blue  beads  and  breast-knot  ye  sported  that  night. 
And  did  n't  the  pansies  look  brave  in  yer  hair  ? 

For  shame — the  nice  pansies  I  got  at  the  fair! 

And  didn't  Tom  wait  on  ye  home  to  the  gate  ? 
And  why  did  he  do  it  ?— To  stand  there— and  prate. 
Ah!  Katie,  I  spare  ye — but  (mly  for  once. 
One  last  hint  I  giv'  ye,  have  done  with  the  dunce. 
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'Tis  Patrick  0*Ncil  that  is  telling  ye  this; 

He^s  no  thief,  like  Tom  Hughes,  at  stealing  a  kiss; 

Tom  Hughes  is  polite  as  a  peacock,  I  own; 

But  what  is  a  peacock— let  feathers  alone. 

The  lakes  o'  Killarney  are  lovely  to  see, 

And  Katie  shall  rock  on  their  bosoms  wid  me, 

If  she,  to  O'Neil,  will  but  vow  to  be  true, 

While  grasses  are  green  and  the  heavens  are  blue. 

Now  where  is  the  lass,  either  up  hill  or  down. 
Can  match  the  swate  print  that  1  got  for  yer  gown  ? 
Yer  little  straw-hat,  'tis  a  nate  one,  I  know; 
The  shiners  that  bought  it  I  aimed  wid  me  hoe. 

The  pig  and  the  cabin,  ye  know  very  well. 
Were  got  wid  the  praties  O'Neil  raised  to  sell. 
And  the  peat-  -there's  the  peat — a  hape  of  it,  sure; 
Enough  for  the  winter.     Who  tells  ye  I*m  poor? 

There's  White  Face — most  paid  for — and  sure,  her  red  calf, 
Will  blatc  till  the  cabin  will  ring  wid  his  laugh. 
So  let  Tommy  go — or  ye  niver  shall  feel 
A  ring  on  yer  finger  from  Patrick  O'Neil. 


/ 


AT  THE  OLD  HOME. 

I've  seen  the  same  old  town  again. 

The  home  where  first  my  mother  smiled, 
The  same — yet  not  the  same— as  when 

It  knew  me  as  a  happy  child. 
That  home  to  fond  hearts  firmly  wed 

By  pleasant  memories  of  old — 
Of  summer  meads,  with  berries  red. 

Of  autumn  fieUls,  with  shocks  of  gold; 

Of  wayside  maples,  which  still  weave 

Their  shadows  broad ;  of  that  soft  light, 
Which,  glinting  on  each  birchen  leaf. 

Sifts  down  and  makes  the  landscape  bright. 
There  ferns  in  woodland  shades  abound; 

There  ancient  oaks  and  hemlocks  stand; 
There  st;itely  firs  adorn  the  ground. 

And  pines  are  monarchs  of  the  land. 

When  genial  airs  awake  the  flowers. 

Up  peeps  the  same  blue  violet; 
The  golden-rod,  through  suns  and  showers — 

Just  as  of  old— is  golden  yet. 
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The  rose  and  lilacs  shed  perfume 

Unstinted,  as  in  early  days; 
And  buttercups  and  asters  bloom 

Beside  the  quiet  country  ways. 

To  see  that  cherished  spot  become 

Re-peopled,  as  it  was  of  yore, 
And  be  a  dweller  in  that  home, 

IM  be  a  child— a  child  once  more; 
Yea,  twice  a  child— to  quaff  anew 

Delicious  drauj^hts  from  that  cool  well, 
And  roam  the  tempting  orchard  through. 

In  autumn,  where  the  apples  fell; 

To  hear,  beneath  bird-haunted  skies, 

The  tall  pines  murmur  of  the  sea, 
And  fondly  dream  that  «angel  eyes. 

Through  some  blue  rift,  look  down  on  me. 
But  where  are  they,  who  lent  a  charm 

To  all  that  in  tlujse  prospects  lay  ? 
Who  gave  brisk  life  to  shop  and  farm, 

To  mill  and  woodland— where  are  they  ? 

Go— seek  their  places  of  repose, 

Those  silent  cities  of  the  dead : 
Earth's  wealth  to  them— its  joys  and  woes, 

There  end  in  each  low,  narrow  bed. 
But,  ah !  their  names  are  held  akin 

To  precious  jewels,  set  apart 
From  common  thiiigs  and  locked  within 

The  sacred  casket  of  the  heart. 


gitnht  E^iiiiier  ^rnc^, 

Mre.  Harriet  T.  Tracy  is  a  lineal  (le9cen«iant  of  tlie  chief  proprietor  of  the  original 
grant  of  the  township  of  Turner,  Maine,  Itev.  Charles  Turner,  her  ffrandfather,  for 
whom  the  town  was  nametl.  Slie  was  born  in  Turner,  Marcli  7,  1817.  Mrs.  Tracy  was 
invited  by  the  coniinlttee  to  prepure  a  tribute  for  the  occasion  of  the  one  hun(lre<lth 
anniTersary  of  the  settlement  of  Turner,  and  sent  the  following  from  her  home  in  Sacrar 
mento,  CaUfomia. 


CEXTEN^XIAL  GREETING. 

FBOH  SACRAMENTO,  CAL.,  TO   TITUNEU,  ME.',  JULY  7,  1886. 

O  home  of  my  youth— O  town  of  my  birth! 

In  fond  recollection,  the  dearest  on  earth ! 

The  sweet  dreams  of  childhood  embellish  thee  still. 

Like  idyls  of  poets  whose  volumes  they  fill. 
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O  land  of  ray  birtli — O  home  of  my  youth ! 
Whoro  our  hearts  received  their  first  impress  of  truth. 
Where  our  eyes  first  oped  to  the  beauties  of  earth, — 
We  ne'er  can  forget  tlie  sweet  land  of  our  birth. 

Ah  I  who  can  tell  rightly  the  emotions  that  swell, 
Recalling  my  native  place — spot  loved  so  well; 
And  as  her  children  chance  to  meet  on  this  centennial  day, 
Accept  those  heartfelt  greetings  of  a  daughter  far  away. 

The  grand  old  stately  oaks  that  shade  our  western  plain 
Would  waft  a  whispered  greeting  to  the  pine-clad  hills  of  Maine, 
While  Sacramento  river,  freighted  with  its  ore, 
Would  greet  the  Androscoggin  upon  the  eastern  shore. 

Thy  many  sons  and  daughters,  wherever  they  may  roam, 
Will  join,  this  anniversary  day,  to  greet  you  all  at  home; 
For  neither  time  nor  distance  can  from  their  heart  efface 
The  memories  of  those  days  of  old  within  that  hallowed  place — 

The  town  of  Turner— honored  with  my  grandsire's  name, 
A  man  in  learning  famous  and  patriotic  fame — 
A  loyal  man — most  worthy  of  his  loved  ones*  praise, 
That  children  join  to  render  in  these  latter  days. 

With  mingled  joy  and  sadness,  we  here  review  the  past, 
But  ever  will  be  thankful  that  our  own  lot  was  cast 
Where  piety  and  learning  have  always  held  the  sway, 
To  guide  in  paths  of  honor  and  usefulness  the  way. 

Some  paths  have  led  our  country's  holy  cause  to  save. 
And  plant  the  sacred  principles  our  early  fathers  gave; 
Some  to  the  fields— the  arts — the  legislative  halls, 
All  ready  to  respond  wherever  duty  calls. 

Some  on  our  golden  shores  have  found  a  pleasant  home, 
And  some  have  passed  forever  the  golden-gate  beyond ; 
From  east  to  west,  wherever  thy  honored  sons  are  found. 
This  day  they're  doubly  welcome  to  that  hallowed  ground. 

And  thus  thy  children  pass  from  infjincy  to  age; 
In  devious  paths  of  duty's  call  they  busily  engage; 
A  loyal  people  ever  to  the  world  and  God, — 
May  future  ages  still  their  w^orthy  acts  record. 
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O.  W.  Lamb,  son  of  Rev.  George  Lamb  of  Brunswick,  wm  bom  May,  1818.  and  gradu- 
ated from  Bowdoin  College  in  the  clartM  uf  1837.  XotwitlistaiHliug  bis  sufferings  from  ill 
lienlth  during  bis  college  course,  his  tnlents  and  penieYerance  gave  him  a  high  stand  as  a 
scholar.  After  two  yeant  in  the  Cambridge  Law  School,  he  went  to  New  Orleans  and  set- 
tlett.  There  be  gained  the  confldenoe  and  i^Mteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  In  the  midst  of 
the  meet  favorable  prospects,  and  while  making  himitelf  highly  useful  by  his  talents  and 
int<>^rity,  he  was  suddenly  cut  down  by  the  yellow  fever.  A ug^ust,  18S3.  His  remains 
-were  conveyed  to  the  place  of  hi8  birth.  HeHolutions  passeii  soon  after  bis  death,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  New  Orleanfl  Har,  pay  a  juMt  tribute  to  his  classical  scholarship  and  to  bla 
hiffh  attainments  In  modern  literature. 


SPIRIT  VOICES. 

In  the  silent  j^eenwood  ^lacle, 
In  the  dim  o\d  forest  shade, 

By  the  riishingc  river, — 
There  are  sweet  h)w  voices  sin^ng, 
Music  <»n  tlie  soft  breeze  tlin^ng, 

And  they  haunt  me  ever. 

In  the  star-crowned,  quiet  night, 
Ringing  from  tlie  moonlit  height, 

Whispering  from  the  vale, 
From  the  swinging,  leafy  bough, 
And  the  dewy  flowers  below, 

Murmuring  still  their  tale. 

'T  is  of  days  hmg  passed  away, 
'Tis  of  forms  now  cold  in  clay 

These  sweet  voices  tell  me. 
At  the  memories  they  bring. 
Tears  and  smiles  together  spring 

From  the  heart's  deep  swell. 

Old  friends  again  about  me  stand. 
And  once  more  the  clasping  hand 

And  the  kindling  eye^ 
Better  far  than  words  can  do, 
TeU  that  hearts  are  warm  and  true 

As  in  days  gone  by. 

And,  as  these  sweet  visions  throng, 
Joyous  laughs  with  many  a  song 

On  the  charmed  air  swell. 
And  strike  upon  the  dreaming  brain 
Till  the  old  time  seems  back  again — 

The  old  time  loved  so  well. 
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Ever  thus  in  greenwood  glade 
And  in  the  deep  forest  shade 

And  by  the  rushing  river, 
There  are  sweet,  low  voices  singing, 
Music  to  the  soft  breeze  flinging, 

And  they  haunt  me  ever. 


^nrtlid  iffitldran  ^Utcker, 

Martha  W.  Blacker  was  l>i>rn  in  Xorruli^ewock.  Sept.  5. 1818.  an-i  was  reared  a 
cated  In  that  ffool  ol«l  classic  to\rii.  havin:;  her  iiom«  there  until  her  niarrias^e 
occurr«il  in  Octob  !r,  1813.    Since  thit  tima,  ar*  the  wife  of  a  clergyman,  she  has 
Revcral  plaor^s.  always  in  M:iin«  with  tho  exception  of  thrr=»«  years.     Her  first  po 
pubIii«hoil  in  a  local  pip'.»r  at  Norriil;;*»w«>ck,  in  18W  :  since  then  she  has  written 
less,  8oinetims>A  regularly  for  a  few  years,  for  diJf  jreht  papers  and  periodicals. 
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DAILY  TRIALS. 

Oh,  strong  and  brave  the  heart  may  be. 
To  bear  the  heavy  woes  of  life; 

It  fails  most  oft  at  petty  ills. 
With  which  each  i)assing  day  is  rife. 

We  gird  ourselves  with  armor  strong. 
To  meet  some  mighty  wrong  or  ill; 

Proudly  defy  the  threatened  harm, 
And,  conquering,  boast  the  power  of  will. 

Anon,  a  trifle  light  as  air, 

A  careless  word, — a  look, — a  tone, — 
Makes  shipwreck  of  our  boasted  power; 

Endurance,  strength,  alike  are  gone.  * 


THE  THESE  XT. 

A  song  of  the  Present, — the  unwritten  Now, 

Whether  age,  y(Kith,  or  mmhood  is  stamped  on  the  brow; 

Of  the  davs  tliat  arc  lent  us  bv  Heaven's  behest. 

To  prepare  for  the  future  and  heavenly  rest. 

The  past  lies  behind  us  with  uiemorioR  filled. 
Of  hopes  that  have  perished,  of  wishes  fulfilled. 
Of  joys  that  have  vanished,  of  joys  that  remain. 
Of  friends  that  have  left  us  to  come  not  again. 

The  future  before  us  is  hid  from  our  sight; 

Time's  changes  alone  shall  reveal  it  to  light, 

The  present  is  with  us,  though  fleeting  full  fast. 

Its  moments  swift  hastening  to  blend  with  the  past.    . 


\ 
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Each  day  in  the  drama  of  life  hath  a  part, 
Bringing  pleasure  or  grief  to  each  beating  heart, 
And  the  tablet  of  time  hath  a  record  true 
Of  the  deeds  left  undone  and  the  deeds  that  we  do. 

There  are  dear  ones  to  cherish,  kind  words  to  say. 
Faint  hearts  to  solace  in  life's  rugged  way; 
There  is  succor  to  give  to  the  brother  in  need. 
The  fallen  to  lift  and  the  hungry  to  feed. 

There  are  wrongs  to  be  righted, — who  of  us  shall  dare 

Rfifjise  in  this  God-given  work  to  share  ? 

There  is  work  for  us  all;  let  us  do  it  in  love; 

Let  us  merit  the  meed  of  *'  Well  done'*  from  above. 

A 


TRUST  I!^  GOD. 

^Hope  on  and  hope  ever;  yield  not  to  despair; 
Though  thick  in  thy  pathway  lies  many  a  care; 
Though  silent  is  love's  voice,  Jind  friendship's  sweet  tone, 
Let  thy  motto  be,  ever,  "  Despair  not;  hope  on," 
And  firm  let  thy  trust  be  in  Heaven. 

-'  Have  those  thou  hast  trusted  and  tenderly  loved 
To  thine  own  dearest  interests  traitorous  proved  ? 
Thy  fond  hopes  been  crushed  by  adversity's  breath? 
The  voice  of  thy  loved  ones  been  silenced  in  death  ? 
Still,  firm  let  thy  trust  be  in  Heaven. 

Perchance  thy  warm  heart  is  now  gushing  with  grief. 
For  sorrows  for  which  thou  canst  find  no  relief; 
To  God  let  thy  prayers  and  thy  wishes  ascend ; 
Distrust  not  His  goodness;  U^  Him  humbly  bend, 
And  firm  let  thy  trust  be  in  Heaven. 

Or,  haply,  thine  eyes  are  now  dimming  with  tears, 

For  the  sins  and  the  follies  of  earlier  years. 

Let  the  past  time  suffice  thee;  go,  sin  thou  no  more; 

Look  onward,  yea,  upward,  through  Hope's  brighter  door. 

And  firm  let  thy  trust  be  in  Heaven. 

In  life's  darkest  hour  there's  a  power  to  sustain 

And  lift  us  to  peace  and  to  gladness  Jigain ; 

Then  trust  thee;  though  hope's  brightest  visions  be  flown, 

Let  thy  motto  be,  ever,  "  Despair  not;  hope  on," 

And  firm  let  thy  trust  be  in  Heaven. 
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Upon  the  voyage  sublime  I 
And  our  good  town 
Has  worn  the  crown 
Of  Warren's  name 
And  Warren's  fame 
A  Hundred  Years  of  Time  I 

What  liistories  are  enfolded 
^      In  that  one  solemn  stroke ! — 
The  embryo  plant  well  moulded  I — 
The  acorn  g^own  an  oak  1 
Those  fathers'  toils, 
Their  sweat,  their  moils, 
Have  given  our  age 
Rich  heritage,  • 

And  grateful  thanks  invoke ! 

Those  plantings  weak  have  now  grown  great; 

Those  houses /eic,  a  throng; — 
And,  spite  of  ills,  and  wars,  and  fate. 
That  handful,  thousands  strong  I 
The  Faithful  Hand 
All  good  has  planned, — 
His  people  led; — 
Through  famines,  fed; — 
And  kept  the  trusting  heart  elate ! 

Father  Mysterious!    Throned  in  light! 
In  whom  all  live  and  breathe! — 

To  Thee  we  lift  our  thanks  to-night! 
Our  humble  praise  receive, — 
For  sun's  glad  rays 
Moi-ns,  nights,  and  days. 
The  sweet  refrain 
Of  breeze  and  rain. 
Thou  didst  through  all  the  century  give! 

Make  glad  their  souls  who  toiled  for  us, 

And  these  fair  scenes  begun! 
Forefathers'  cares,  foremothers'  prayers, 
Rose  with  each  morning's  sun; 
Beyond  earth.  Lord, 
Give  their  reward, 
While  peaceful  rest 
In  earth's  calm  breast 
The  century  ashes  death  has  won! 
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And  U8  who  now  are  dwelling 

In  Warren's  jjoodly  town, 
WlioBc  hearts  with  joy  are  Kwelling 
For  all  her  just  renown, — 
Keep  lis  uprijjht, 
#  In  honor  bright, 

Pure,  temperate,  kind, 
By  ('hrist  refined, 
Of  all  centennials  the  crown! 

Thanks  !  that  the  bell  fian  sounded 

Its  deep,  portentous  chime!— 
That  a  hundred  years  are  roun<led 
Upon  the  voyage  sublime. 
And  our  good  town 
Has  now  the  crown 
Of  Warren's  name 
And  Warren's  fame, 
A  Hundred  Years  of  Time! 


^hnd^  fewin  fettfan^. 


ClAiide  L.  Hexiuuis,  a  son  of  the  gifted  and  renowned  English  noetess,  Felicia  Hemans, 
was  bom  in  Dublin  about  1818.  He  had  been  educated  in  |>art  oy  his  uncle.  Sir  Thomas 
Brown,  and  came  to  this  country  under  the  patronage  of  his  mother's  friend  and  admirer. 
Prof.  Morton  of  Cambridge.  He  entered  Bowdoin  College,  In  this  Slate,  in  the  class  or 
1888,  and  while  in  college  is  said  to  have  exhibited  marks  of  talent  especially  in  the  ac- 
qulnticm  of  languages.  After  fraduatiou  he  spent  a  year  in  teaching  in  the  Western 
States.  He  then  returned  to  England,  selected  the  medical  profension,  went  to  Editi- 
Vargh  for  the  purpose  of  studv,  and  there  soon  after  died.  The  "  Bowdoin  Poets"  con- 
tains two  graoefol  poems  from  his  i>en,  one  of  which  we  present  our  readers. 


STANZAS  ON  RECOVERY  FROM  ILLNESS. 

^  How  sweet  the  rest  kind  nature  brings, 

As  now  she  bids  my  sorrow  cease, 

And  comes  with  healing  on  her  wings 

To  give  this  aching  brow  release. 

This  kindly  air  so  sweet  and  mild, 
That  greet*  me  like  aflfection's  voice, 

She  sends  to  soothe  her  suffering  child. 
And  make  my  drooping  heart  rejoice. 

Hope  with  unruffled  plumes  once  more 
Broods  buoyant  on  my  tranquil  breast. 

As,  when  the  raging  storm  is  o'er, 
Some  light  bird  floats  on  waves  at  rest. 
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Thanks,  gentle  friends,  whose  tender  care 
Has  poured  these  blessings  on  my  head, 

And  o*er  the  gloom  (»f  dark  despair 
The  rays  of  warm  affection  shed.y 


enpmin  ^fttlfot^  ^ontd  gutter. 


Bom  in  Augusta,  May,  1818.  and  died  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  Jan.  24, 1885.  He  enter 
Freshman  cla««  in  Bowdoin  College  in  the  second  terin,and,2B'ubsequeDtIy,  by  extra 
passed  into  the  next  higher  class,  nn  achievement,  acconling  to  the  college  anuaU. 
accomplished.  After  reaiiing  law  with  his  father  and  brother,  and  at  the  Hi 
Law  School,  ho  was  in  active  practice  in  Augusta  till  1855,  when,  for  two  years,  b 
.g  charge  of  the  Aut/iista  Afjp.,    I^ater,  he  wiis  engaged  for  a  short  time  in  railway 

'n  priHes  in  tlie  Went.  Ueturiiing  to  Augusta,  he  was  placeil  in  nomination  for  a  seat  ii 

ir  gress,  in  1859,  but  failed  of  an  electi<m.     He  was  afterward  jud^e  of  the  municipal 

■%  of  the  city,  and,  in  185r>.  represented  the  city  in  the  State  Legislature.     He  reraoi 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  18G4.    Mr.  Fuller  occasionally  contributed  articles  to  gencsal 
•  and  other  magazines. 


OUR  RETURNED  NATIVES. 


From  bustling  traftic,  or  luxurious  ease. 
From  contest  stern,  for  glory  or  for /pes, 
From  lures  of  wealth,  or  mad  pursuit  of  fame, 
From  hunting  titles,  or  from  hunting  gamej 
{  From  stroke  of  anvil,  din  of  wheel  and  saw, 

From  dusty  volumes  of  black-letter  law, 
From  patient  visits  at  the  patienVs  bed. 
Lest  nature  work  the  cure  they  so  much  dread, 
From  pulpits  lighted  by  celestial  fire. 
From  household  hearths  whose  charms  can  never  tire. 
From  California's  mines  of  golden  ore. 
From  naval  cruisers  by  the  Afric's  shore, 
From  Fashion's  empire,  I  had  almost  said, 
(But  Fashion  reigns  wherever  mortals  tread;) 
From  these,  and  more,  upon  this  gladsome  day, 
For  purer  pleasures  they  have  turned  away, 
With  bounding  steps  to  greet  this  mom  the  home, 
.. ,  '*  Sweet  Home*'  of  youthful  days,  they  gladly  come, 

J(i  And  gather  at  the  native  hearth  again, 

One  mighty,  joyous,  grateful,-  household  train. 


HOPE,  FAITH,  CHARITY. 

Have  Hopk!— it  is  the  brightest  star 
That  lights  life's  pathway  down, 

A  richer,  purer  gem  than  decks 
An  Eastern  monarch's  crown. 
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The  Midas  that  may  turn  to  joy 

The  grief-fount  of  the  soul; 
That  points  the  prize,  and  bids  thee  press 

With  fervor  to  the  goal. 

Have  Hope  ! — as  the  tossed  mariner, 

Upon  the  wild  waste  driven, 
With  rapture  hails  the  Polar  star, 

His  guiding  light  in  heaven, — 
So  Hope  shall  gladden  thee,  and  guide. 

Along  life's  stormy  road. 
And  as  a  sacred  beacon  stand. 

To  point  thee  to  thy  God. 

Have  Faith  1— the  substance  of  things  hoped, 

Of  things  not  seen  the  sign ; 
That  nerves  the  arm  with  God-like  might, 

The  soul  with  strength  divine. 
Have  Faith !— her  rapid  foot  shall  bring 

Thee,  conquering,  to  the  goal, 
Her  glowing  hand  with  honors  wreathe 

A  chaplet  for  thy  soul. 

Have  Faith! — and  though  around  thy  bark 

The  tempest  surges  roar, 
At  her  stem  voice  the  storm  shall  rest, 

The  billows  rage  no  more. 
Hope  bids  the  soul  to  soar  on  high, 

But  yet  no  wing  supplies; 
She  marks  the  way, — but  Faith  shall  bear 

The  spirit  to  the  skies. 

Have  Charity! — for  though  thou'st  faith 

To  make  the  hills  remove, 
Thou  nothing  art  if  wanting  this, — 

The  Charity  of  love. 
And  though  an  angel's  tongue  were  thine. 

Whose  voice  none  might  surpass, 
If  Charity  inspire  thee  not, 

Thou  art  **as  sounding  brass." 

Have  Charity  ! — that  suffers  long, 

Is  kind,  and  thinks  no  ill ; 
That  grieveth  for  a  brother's  fault, 

Yet  loves  that  brother  still. 
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Faith,  IIopk  and  Charity!  of  these 

The  hist  is  j^rcatest,  best: 
'Tis  Heaven  itself  eome  down  to  dwell 

Within  the  human  breast. 


Elizabeth  ^mj^on  ffreniiss, 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.  Prentiss,  youngest  tlauihter  of  Rev.  Edward  Payaon,  was  bom  in  Port- 
land, Oct.  2G,  1818  ;  married  ICev.  lico.  L.  PrentisM,  l>.  !>.,  April  IG,  1845 ;  died  August  13, 
1878.  Ker  earlier  literary  protluet ions,  comprising  inairy  juvenile  works,  were  received 
with  groat  favor,  giving  her  almost  at  once  a  wi<le  reputation.  At  a  later  period  she  Ten- 
tureti  uiKm  a  somewhat  ditferent  and  perhaps  higher  flight,  the  result  of  which  was 
"Stepping  1-1  eaven ward,"  which  placed  her  in  the  very  front  ranks  in  the  line  of  effort 
called  for  by  works  of  the  class  to  which  that  work  belongs.  This  work  first  appeared  as 
a  serial  in  The  Adranrf,  and  was  issued  in  book  form  In  1869.  She  herself  said  of  it: 
••  Every  word  of  that  book  wjw  a  praver,  and  secmetl  to  come  of  itself."  Many  of  her 
excellent  hymns  and  ijoems  have  also  been  a  **  balm  and  benetliction  "  to  thousands  of  fel- 
low mortals.  One  ICnglish  mother  wrote  her  that  she  had  read  "  Stepping  Heavenward'* 
through  many  time.<(.  and  always  with  gixxl  results  to  her  soul.  Mrs.  Prentiss  is  buried 
in  MaplewiMMl  Cemetery,  Dorset,  Vt.,  and  the  place  where  her  body  rests  in  sweet  seclu- 
sion is,  indeeil,  hallowed  ground. 


MOKE  LOVE  TO  THEE,  O  CHRIST. 


More  love  to  Thee,  O  Christ! 

More  love  to  Thee ; 
Hear  Thou  the  prayer  I  make 

On  bending  knee ; 
This  is  my  earnest  plea,— 
More  love,  O  Christ,  to  Thee, 

More  love  to  Thee! 

More  love  to  Thee ! 

Once  eartlily  joy  I  craved, 

Sought  peace  and  rest; 
Now  Thee  alone  I  seek. 

Give  what  is  best; 
This  all  my  prayer  shall  be, — 
More  love,  O  Christ,  to  Thee, 

More  love  to  Thee! 

More  love  to  Thee ! 


Ijct  sorrow  do  its  work. 

Send  grief  and  pain; 
Sweet  are  Thy  messengers. 

Sweet  their  refrain. 
When  they  can  sing  with  me, — 
More  love,  O  Christ,  to  Thee, 

More  love  to  Thee ! 

More  love  to  Thee ! 

Then  shall  my  latest  breath 

Whisper  Thy  praise; 
This  be  the  parting  cry 

My  heart  shall  raise; 
This  still  its  prayer  shall  be, — 
More  love,  O  Christ,  to  Thee, 

More  love  to  Thee  I 

More  love  to  Thee ! . 


MY  GIFT. 

I  thought  tliat  prattling  girls  and  boys 

Would  fill  tliis  empty  room; 
Tliat  my  rich  heart  would  gather  flowers 

From  childliood's  opening  bloom. 
One  child  and  two  green  graves  are  mine, 

That  is  God's  gift  to  me; 
A  bleeding,  fainting,  broken  heart — 

That  is  my  gift  to  Thee. 


EDWARD  PAYbON  WESTON.  2:15 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  LIFE  IX  CHRIST. 

I  walk  along  the  crowded  streets,  and  mark 

The  eager,  anxious,  troubled  faces; 
Wondering  what  this  man  seeks,  what  that  heart  craves, 

In  earthly  places. 

Do  I  want  anything  that  they  are  wanting  ? 

Is  each  of  them  my  brother  f 
Gould  we  hold  fellowship,  speak  heart  to  heart. 

Each  to  the  other  ? 

Nay,  but  I  know  not!  only  this  I  know. 

That  sometimes  merely  crossing 
Another's  path,  where  life*s  tumultuous  waves 

Are  ever  tossing, 

He,  as  He  passes,  whispers  in  mine  ear 

One  magic  sentence  only. 
And  in  the  awful  loneliness  of  crowds 

I  am  not  lonely. 

Ah,  what  a  life  is  theirs  who  live  in  Christ! 

How  vast  a  mystery. 
Reaching  in  height  to  heaven,  and  in  its  depth 

The  unfathomed  sea! 


^dwHrd  ^Hgson  ffeshn, 

K.  P.  Weston,  a  son  of  JRer.  Isaae  Weston,  was  born  at  Boothbay,  on  the  19th  day  of 
JmL,  1819.  He  ^n^^Qiitea  at  Bowdoin  College.  1830.  and  tlie  next  year  publisheil  the  toI- 
lUM  ol  **  Botrdoin  Poets."  He  then  engage<l  in  teaching,  and  for  nearly  seven  years  had 
charge  <^  the  Lewiston  Palls  Aeademy,  removing  next  to  (k>rham.  where  he  was  princi- 
pal m  tlM  Female  Seminary  in  that  place,  which,  niider  a  new  organization,  oecame  the 
Maine  Female  Seminary.  After  a  service  of  thirteen  years  at  that  institution,  ho 
reeelved  the  i4>pointment  of  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  a  reappointment 
three  years  later.  While  in  offloe,  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of 
the  normal  school  system,  and  opened  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  in  Farniington. 
Mr.  Weston  was  at  one  time  an  assistant  editor  of  the  Rrleciic,  a  popular  literary  jour- 
nal, pablished  at  Portland,  afterwards  merged  into  the  Portland  Transcript.  In  18G5, 
he  nad  eharse  of  the  Abbott  Family  School  for  boys,  at  Farinington.  and  later  was  princi- 
pal of  a  seminary  for  yonng  ladies  at  I^ke  Forest,  III.,  which  he  condnctoil  seven  years 
with  sneeest  and,  after  retiring  in  187G,  he  opened  a  school  for  young  ladies  at  Highland 
Park,  near  Chicago.  A  small  volume  of  Mr.  Weston*s  poems  has  been  electrot]rped.  He 
died  Oat.  13, 1879.  He  was  a  singularly  amiable,  genial,  and  pure-niinde<I  man.  Many 
are  thoae  who  now  look  back  with  gratitude  to  the  help  an«l  encouragement  received 
from  him  in  their  early  struggles  for  an  education.  His  funeral  took  place  from  his  for- 
mer reaideliee  at  Oorham,  oiiFriday,  the  17th  of  Nov.,  187!),  where  many  friends  and  for- 
mer totmamen  gathered  to  testify  their  high  esteem  for  him  and  their  sincere  grief, 
however,  by  the  trust  that  he  lias  gone 

**  After  life*s  autumn  to  the  living  green 

Of  the  sweet  fields  and  the  nnfading  spring." 
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SAMUEL  PICKARD. 
"  The  path  of  thejiist  is  as  the  shining  light.** 

No  shining  path,  by  IsraeFs  just  men  trod, 

Hath  opened  clearer  to  the  perfect  day, 
Than  this,  who  from  his  presence  walks  with  Grod ; 

While  tearful  eyes  the  silent  form  survey. 
And  all  our  hearts  with  deepest  reverence  say, 

"  This  is  the  man  the  people  knew — to  trust, — 
The  orphan's  guardian  and  the  widow^s  stay;" 

And  when  we  lay  ihe  patriarch's  form  in  dust. 
The  monument  we  rear  above  shall  be — The  Just. 

Nor  less  the  depths  of  tenderness  and  truth. 

Which  from  his  great  heart  like  a  fountain  welled; 
With  a  broad  sympathy  forage  and  youth 

His  hand  outstretched  with  generous  aid  he  held. 
Nor  honest  poverty  with  scorn  repelled. 

Stern  in  the  right  he  stood  by  mercy's  side. 
And  never  from  the  better  cause  withheld 

Or  face  or  favor,  but  with  Christian  pride 
Lived  for  God's  noblest  truth,  and  in  its  glory  died! 


A  VISION  OF  IMMORTALITY. 

BKINO    A   SKiiUKI.  TO   HRVANT's   **  TUANATOP8I8,"    AND    **  A    HT» 


DEATH." 


Yet  once  again,  O  man,  come  forth,  and  walk 

With  Nature  in  her  pleasant  haunts,  and  hold 

Thy  heart  in  gentle  fellowship  with  hers. 

Ent^r  the  silent  groves,  or  pierce  agalin 

The  depths  of  the  untrodden  wilderness, 

And  she  shall  utter  to  thy  listening  ear 

Large  prophecies  for  thine  int^^rpreting. 

Even  though  her  voice  hath  sung  to  thee  of  Death. 

And  for  the  vision  of  Earth's  many  graves 

Thou  hast  gone  sorrowing,  yet  come  again, 

And  she  shall  tell  thee  with  a  thousand  tongues 

That  life  is  hers — life  in  uncounted  forms — 

Stealing  in  silence  through  the  hidden  roots, 

In  every  branch  thac  swings,  in  the  green  leaves 

And  waving  grain,  and  the  gay  summer  flowers 

That  gladden  the  beholder.    Aye,  and  more! 

Each  towering  oak,  that  lifts  its  living  head 

To  the  broad  sunlight  in  eternal  strength, 

Glories  to  tell  thee  that  the  acorn  died! 
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The  flowers  that  spring  above  their  last  year's  grave 
Are  eloquent  with  the  voice  of  life  and  hope, 
And  the  green  trees  clap  their  rejoicing  hands, 
Waving  in  triumph  o^er  the  earth's  decay! 
The  insect  brood  is  there.    Each  painted  wing 
That  flutters  in  the  sunshine,  burst  but  now 
From  the  close  cerements  of  a  worm's  own  shroud, 
Is  telling,  as  it  flies,  how  life  may  spring 
In  its  glad  beauty  from  the  gloom  of  death. 

Where  the  crushed  mold  beneath  thy  sunken  foot 
Seems  but  the  sepulchre  of  old  decay. 
Turn  thou  a  keener  glance,  and  thou  shalt  And 
The  living  myriads  of  a  mimic  world. 
Nay,  the  light  breath  that  lifts  the  sultry  air 
Bears  on  its  wing  a  cloud  of  witnesses 
That  earth,  from  her  unnumbered  caves  of  death, 
Pours  forth  a  mightier  tide  of  teeming  life. 

Raise  then  the  hymn  to  Immortality! 
The  broad,  green  prairies  and  the  wilderness, 
And  the  old  cities  where  the  dead  have  slept, 
Age  upon  age,  a  thousand  graves  in  one, 
Shall  yet  be  crowded  with  the  living  forms 
Of  myriads  ransomed  from  the  silent  dust ! 

Kings  that  lie  down  in  state,  and  earth's  poor  slaves. 
Resting  together  in  one  long  embrace ; 
The  white-haired  patriarch  and  the  tender  babe. 
Grown  old  together  in  the  flight  of  years; 
They  of  immortal  fame,  and  they  whose  praise 
Was  never  sounded  in  the  ears  of  men ; 
Archon  and  priest,  and  the  poor  common  crowd. 
All  the  vast  concourse  in  the  halls  of  death. 
Shall  waken  from  the  sleep  of  silent  years. 
To  hail  the  dawn  of  the  immortal  day! 

Aye,  learn  the  lesson.    Though  the  worm  shall  be 
Thy  brother  in  the  mystery  of  death. 
And  all  shall  pass,  humble  and  proud  and  gay. 
Together  to  earth's  mighty  charnel-house, 
Yet  the  immortal  is  thy  heritage ! 
Thy  grave  shall  gather  thee ;  yet  thou  shalt  come, 
Beggar  or  prince,  not  as  thou  goest  forth. 
In  rags  or  purple,  but  arrayed  as  those 
Whose  mortal  puts  on  immortality! 

IT* 
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Then  mourn  not  when  thou  markest  the  decay 
Of  Nature,  and  her  solemn  hymn  of  death 
Steals,  with  its  note  of  sadness,  to  thy  heart. 
That  other  voice,  with  its  rejoicing  tones, 
Breaks  from  the  mold  with  every  bursting  flower, 
"  O  grave,  thy  victory  T'    And  thou,  O  man. 
Burdened  with  sorrow  at  the  woes  which  crowd 
This  narrow  heritage,  lift  up  thy  head, 
In  the  strong  hope  of  the  undying  life. 
And  shout  the  hymi^to  immortality! 

The  dear  departed  that  have  passed  away 
To  the  still  house  of  death,  leaving  thine  own, — 
The  gray-haired  sire  that  died  in  blessing  thee, 
Mother,  or  sweet-lipped  babe,  or  she  who  gave 
Thy  home  the  light  and  bloom  of  Paradise, — 
They  shall  be  thine  again  when  thou  slialt  pass, 
At  God's  appointment,  through  the  Golden  Gates  I 

• 

And  thou  that  glories t  to  lie  down  with  kings, 
Thine  uncrowned  head  no  lowlier  than  theirs, 
Seek  thou  the  loftier  glory  to  be  known 
A  king  and  priest  to  God,  when  thou  shalt  pas^ 
Forth  from  the  "  silent  halls,**  to  take  thy  place 
With  patriarchs  and  prophets  and  the  blest. 
Gone  up  from  every  land  to  people  heaven. 

So  live,  that  when  the  mighty  caravan, 
Which  halts  one  night-time  in  the  vale  of  death. 
Shall  strike  its  white  tents  for  the  morning  march. 
Thou  shalt  mount  onward  to  the  Eternal  Hills, 
Thy  foot  unwearied,  and  thy  strength  renewed, 
Like  the  strong  eagle's,  for  its  upward  flight! 


THE  CHRISTIAN  POET.* 

ADDRESSED   TO   JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 

We  borrow  from  the  dead  Greek's  living  tongue. 
In  which  the  olden  minstrels  wrought  and  sung. 
And  call  him  poet,  who,  cr eating  still, 
Moulds  us  new  forms  of  passion,  thought  and  vrill. 


*Mr88KA.  Editorh:  Why  shoukl  our  Eastern  friends  have  to  themselves  nil  the  pleaa- 
are  of  brinidng  song-offerings  to  the  prince  of  song?  The  following  lines  were  pubUshed 
before  the  Kehelliou,  when  to  admire  Whittier  and  his  poems,  was  to  risk  the  enrled  lip 
of  that  large  class  of  onr  <K>untrynien,  whom  R.  H.  Stoddard,  in  his  own  tribute,  culls  hu 
**  oid'tim^  haters."  Thanlc  Qod  for  this  new  illustration  that  truth  and  guodnesB  win  in 
every  contest  with  evil.    Senia  in  cceium  redeas.  £.  P.  W. 

Highland  Hall  Jan.  24, 1878. 
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When  his  fi^reat  art  the  poet-biiilder  plies, 
Mark  how  those  forms  in  wondrous  beauty  rise; 
Creations  fairer  than  the  world  has  known 
In  monumental  brass  or  Parian  stone. 

Thus  Homer  builded  and  all  time  defied : 
Exegi  monumentum,  Flaccus  cried, 
JEre  perennitis — and  the  crumbling  brass 
Tells  to  the  ages,  it  has  come  to  pass! 

But  he  who  works  with  God  shall  rise  and  build 
Temples  more  splendid  than  ftiere  art  can  gild; 
Arches  and  architraves  in  wonder  wrought. 
From  purer  fancies  and  of  holier  thought. 

Who  works  with  God  works  with  a  nobler  aim, 
His  inspiration  a  diviner  flame. 
And  truth  and  beauty  moulded  in  his  heart 
Outshine  the  brightest  forms  of  classic  art. 

O  thou,  my  brother,  whom  the  muses  crown 
With  Pame^s  green  chaplets  and  a  world's  renown. 
Above  thy  laurels,  howe'er  fresh  and  green. 
The  bright  aureole  of  the  Christ  is  seen! 

Baptized  to  Him  who  welcomed  scorn  and  shame. 
Thou  hast  refused  the  bribe  of  earthlier  fame, 
€rone  down  to  share  thy  suffering  brother*  s  wrong. 
And  bear  the  solace  of  thy  Christian  song. 

And  thou  hast  smit  the  hard  oppressor's  ears 
With  words  that  tingle  like  the  Hebrew  seer's; 
Burning  with  holy  fire  when  men  have  sold 
Conscience  and  right  in  lust  of  peace  or  gold. 

Not  thine  to  gild  the  sepulchres  of  sin, 
The  nation  strives  to  hide  its  shame  within; 
No  incense  to  **  Our  country,  right  or  wrong,'* 
Waves  from  the  golden  censer  of  thy  song. 

Immortal  genius  touched  the  classic  lyre; 
To  nobler  song  let  Christian  bards  aspire : 
Who  works  with  God  shall  reach  a  loftier  name. 
His  inspiration  a  diviner  flame ! 


§earge  S^^H  B^^^^^* 


Born  in  East  Machias,  January,  1819;  after  gradnating  at  Bowdoin  he  became  assistant 
teacher  in  Washington  Academy,  in  his  native  town,  at  the  same  time  pursuing  legai 
■todlea  with  Hon.  Joshua  A.  Liowell,  completing  the  same  in  the  office  of  Hon.  J.  w. 
Bradbury,  of  Augusta.  He  began  practice  in  Skowhegan  in  1810,  and,  the  year  following,. 
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he  removed  to  East  HachliiB.  where  and  in  Maohias,  the  oonnty  seat,  with  the  exoeptioti 
of  a  year  in  Columbia,  he  ooutinued  practice  until  in  1864  he  remoTed  to  Pcnrtland,  where 
he  has  since  resided,  excepting  the  iuterral  of  a  year  when  he  was  Solicitor  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  Washington.  Among  otlier  oflioes  ably  filled.  Iirlr.  Talbot  nas  United  Statps 
Attorney  for  Maine  severnl  years,  commissioner  to  investigate  what  were  kuown  as  the 
'*  paper  credits,**  1870  and  1871,  and  to  revise  the  constitution  of  the  Slate  in  1875.  He 
has  also  oontributeil  quite  largely  to  magazines  and  newspapers,  espeoiallv  to  the  Kew 
York  Tribune.  All  of  his  articles,  whether  on  literary  or  economic  subjects,  are  keen 
and  vigorous.  Mr.  Talbot,  since  retiring  from  the  practice  of  his  profession,  has  written 
and  published  a  work  entitled:  "Je^us.  his  Opinions  and  Character**— beins  a  critical 
8tu<Iy  of  the  tradition  of  the  origin  of  Christianity,  as  emboiiied  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  views  advanced  are  original  and  striking  and  not  quite  in  accord  with  the  popular 
oonviotions. 

FROM  *;ad  sod  ales.  "- 

A  FORM  DELIVERED   AT  BRUN8WICK   IN    1887,   BEING  THE   FIFTIETH   AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  THE   GRADUATION  OF   HIS   CLASS. 

This  is  the  place ;  here  are  the  pines  and  sand ; 

Two  venerable  structures  keep  their  sites; 
But  gone  is  every  scholar  of  the  band 

That  led  our  halting  steps  up  leai-ning's  heights. 

*'The  old  order  changeth,  giving  place  to  new," 
New  men,  new  manners,  and  new  laws  we  see, 

And  yet  amid  the  changes  that  we  view 
Is  nothing  half  so  strangely  changed  as  we. 

For  would  the  golden  youth,  whose  lusty  legs 
Spurn  the  tormented  football  o*er  these  plains. 

Deem  life  worth  having,  low-drained  to  its  dregs, 
The  mind's  regrets  tempering  the  body^s  pains? 

Or  think  that  any  worthy  recompense 

Could  come  of  wisdom,  fame  or  wealth. 
If  these  prized  goods  were  purchased  at  expense 

Of  youth's  ideals  and  its  robust  health? 

Doubtless  we  seniors  in  our  gray  disguises. 
With  dentist  art  beaming  our  smiles  of  mirth, 

Seem  to  these  callow  scholars  life's  grand  prizes 
To  have  bought  dearly  and  above  their  worth. 

We  might  not  know  each  other  in  the  masks 
That  age  has  stuck  upon  each  youthful  head. 

But  grasping  hands  to  every  one  that  asks. 
Might  say,  **Not  know  me?    I  am  Tom  or  Ned." 

And  surely  then  some  tone,  some  trick  of  face. 
Though  over-scratched  by  m  vny  a  wrinkled  line, 

Back  in  our  recognition  would  replace 
The  boyish  image  of  the  Auld  Lang  Syne, 

If  not,  some  joke  upon  Old  Ferox  played. 
Some  discipline  incurred,  some  censure  gained, 

Or  how,  in  guise  fantastic  all  arrayed. 
The  summoned  students  JiU  turned  out  and  trained. 
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Told  o*er  with  mirth  in  all  minute  detail 

Might  be  the  Shibboleth,  and  to  all  declare 
The  veteran,  whose  memories  do  not  fail, 

Is  no  imposter,  and  in  fact  was  there. 


FROM** THE  DEAD." 

WRITTEN   WHILE   IN   COLLEGE. 

How  oft  disease,  and  sword,  and  flood. 

Have  reaped  earth's  harvest  o'er. 
And  all  her  myriad,  myriad  race. 

To  their  dark  gamer  bore. 

Hushed  is  the  Medes*  invading  tramp. 

Their  spears  consumed  with  rust, 
The  host  that  swelled  through  BabePs  gates 

Have  mingled  with  their  dust. 

On  Afric*8  stormy  strand  are  thrown 

The  Tyrians  and  their  gain, 
N  or  now  can  boast  the  fearful  ones 

Who  tempted  ne'er  the  main. 

Mourn  not  the  Greek  on  Marathon, 

Or  'neath  the  Attic  waves. 
The  nation,  rescued  by  their  death. 

Sunk  in  less  glorious  graves. 

Time,  Carthage,  has  avenged  thy  wrongs,— 

The  haughty  throng,  that  led 
Thy  captive  sons  through  Rome's  proud  streets. 

Are  numbered  with  the  dead. 

Jerusalem  weeps  not  her  slain. 

Nor  hates  her  conquering  foes. 
The  mountains  saved  not  them  who  fled, 

Nor  yet  their  victory  those. 

Ranks  fell  on  ranks  on  Waterloo 

And  Borodino's  plain, 
And  Russia's  snows  have  crimson  grown 

With  blood  of  thousands  slain. 

The  peasant  by  his  cottage  fire. 

The  noble  in  his  hall, 
The  savage  in  his  wildei-ness. 

Before  the  slayer  fall. 


tBB JJ^:,,— — — ^ 
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APRIL  14,  1866. 

Weep  for  our  fallen  herol  weep  to-day! 
Bow  low  the  head,  and  reverently  pray, 
That  He,  who  governs  with  Divine  control. 
Will  bend  in  mercy  to  each  sorrowing  soul. 

In  hope,  in  faith,  to  Thee  we  lift  our  eyes, 
Our  lamb  was  slain,  accept  the  sacrifice; 
And  in  memory  of  that  distant  grave. 
We -humbly  supplicate  Thy  power  to  save. 

Save,  by  Thy  wisdom,  guiding  strength  and  power, 
Our  glorious  country  in  this  trying  hour, 
When  smothered  treason  with  a  loyal  wand 
Proclaims  **  my  policy"  throughout  the  land. 

O  dusky  suppliants,  Moses  leads  no  more ; 
Joined  to  his  idols  on  the  Southern  shore. 
He  lists  the  surging  of  the  upheaving  sea— 
From  E ist  to  West  it  comes—**  Ye  shall  be  free!" 


^nrg  M^^^^h  S^rdner, 


w  ^on.  Henry  J.  Owrdner  wa8  born  in  Boston,  Mass..  June  14,  1819.  He  was  onoe  an 
«f^er-gradaate  at  Bowdoin  College,  an<I  is  numbered  among  the  Bowdoin  Poets.  In 
vJKnow-Nothing"  times — from  the  year  1865  to  18&8 — he  was  (Governor  of  Massachusetts. 
^«  married  Helen  Elisabeth  Cobb,  daughter  of  Richard  Cobb,  and  granddaughter  of 
^athew  Cobb,  of  Portland,  in  1844.  She  died  in  Boston,  Sept.  2, 1869.  Mr.  Gardner  is 
*tm  acdrely  engaged  in  business  life,  and  has  an  office  on  Devonshire  street,  Boston. 


TO  A  BURGUNDY  ROSE. 

PRESENTED  THE  AUTHOR  BY  A  LADY. 

Fairest  of  flowers,  by  fairest  lady  given! 

Thine  only  fault  that  thou  wilt  quickly  fade,— 
Though  early  plucked,  yet  blessed  to  be  riven 

From  thine  own  stem,  and  on  her  bosom  laid. 
Like  as  a  pearl  in  gold,  a  star  in  heaven  I 

Oh  I  1  would  dream  were  I  not  half  afraid — 
That  she  in  some  thought- wildered  liappy  hour, 
Erstwhile  ere  thou  wert  given  me,  fair  flower, 

A  kiss  perchance  may  have  impressed  on  thee. 
And  I  would  dream  that  some  mysterious  power 

Had  kept  the  blessing  in  those  leaves,  for  me  I 
So  would  I  ply  thee  with  a  venturous  lip, 
The  nectar  of  that  hidden  thing  to  sip, — 

And  dream  of  rose-lipped  loveliness  and  thee ! 
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M^mu^i  ifin^l^llow. 


Ber.  Samuel  Longfellow  whb  born  in  Portland,  tlune  18, 1819.  He  vaa  educated  at  the 
old  Portland  Academy  and  at  Harvard  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1830.  After  a  few 
veari  spent  in  teaching,  he  titudied  at  the  i'iviuity  School  of  Hanrard  Univeraity,  and 
Decanie  niinister  of  Unitarian  churches;  first  at  Fall  Kiver,  Masa.,  afterward  at  bixwk- 
lyn,  N.  Y.  and  (iemiantown.  Pa.  He  withdrew  from  the  last  in  1882,  to  devote  hiuiaelf  to 
tne  prei>aration  of  the  life  of  his  brother,  H.  W.  Longfellow,  which  waa  publiaUed  in 
1886,  and  an  ailditional  volume  of  **  Final  Memorials"  the  next  year.  He  haa  writtOD  a 
number  of  hymns  and  a  few  other  p«H*nis,  and  haa  contributed  various  artielea  to  The 
Earticiil^  the  ludex^  etc.  In  1846  he  compiled,  in  connection  with  hia  fnend,  Samuel 
Johnson,  a  '*Book  of  Hymns,"  an<l,  in  18ti4,  a  second  collection  called  **Hymua  of  the 
Spirit;**  also  a  small  collection  of  **  Hymns  and  Tunes,**  and  a  book  of  Vesper  SenrifH 
for  his  church  in  Germantown.  He  wrote  a  brief  memoir  of  Mr.  Johnson,  prefixed  t^i 
volume  of  his  Essays  and  Sermons.  He  now  resides  in  Cambridge.  Maaa.,  usually  apend- 
ing  his  summers  in  or  near  Portland.  A  dainty  volume  of  hia  collected  poenia,  for  pri- 
vate distribution,  has  recency  been  printed. 


LOOKING  UNTO  GOD. 

I  look  to  Thee  in  every  need, 

And  never  look  in  vain; 
I  feel  Thy  touch,  Eternal  Love! 

And  all  is  well  a^ain ; 
The  thought  of  Thee  is  mightier  far 
Th<an  sin  and  pain  and  sorrow  are. 

Discouraged  in  the  work  of  life, 

Disheartened  by  its  load, 
Shamed  by  its  failures  or  its  fears, 

I  sink  beside  the  road ; 
But  let  me  only  think  of  Thee, 
And  then  new  heart  springs  up  in  me. 

Thy  calmness  bends  serene  above 

My  restlessness  to  still; 
Around  me  Hows  thy  quickening  life 

To  nerve  my  faltering  will ; 
Thy  presence  fills  my  solitude. 
Thy  providence  turns  all  to  good. 

Embosomed  in  Thy  patient  love, 

Ileld  in  Thy  law,  I  stand; 
Thy  hand  in  all  things  I  behold. 

And  all  things  in  Thy  hand. 
Thou  leadest  me  by  unsought  ways, 
And  turn'st  my  mourning  into  praise. 


VESPER  HYMN. 

Again,  as  evening^s  shadow  falls, 
We  gather  in  these  hallowed  walls. 
And  vesper  hymn  and  vesper  prayer 
Kise  mingling  on  the  quiet  air. 
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The  struggling  heart  that  seeks  release, 
Here  finds  the  rest  of  God's  own  peace, 
And,  strengthened  here  by  hymn  and  prayer. 
Lays  down  the  burden  and  the  care. 

O  God,  our  Light,  to  Thee  we  bowl 
Within  all  8ha<iows  standest  Thou : 
Give  deeper  calm  than  night  can  bring. 
Give  sweeter  songs  than  life  can  sing  I 

Life's  tumult  we  must  meet  again. 
We  cannot  at  the  shrine  remain ; 
But  in  the  spirit's  secret  cell 
May  hymn  and  prayer  forever  dwell  I 


WATCHMAN,  WHAT  OF  THE  NIGHT? 
wnirrEX  for  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  American 

ANTI-SLAVERY   SOCIETY. 

A  quarter  of  the  circling  Kjthere 

Has  rounded  onward  to  the  light; 
We  see  not  yet  the  daylight  clear, 

But  we  do  see  the  paling  night. 

And  Hope  that  still  relumes  her  fires. 
And  Faith  that  shines  with  steadfast  ray. 

And  Love  that  never  faints  nor  tires, 
As  morning  stars  lea<l  in  the  day. 

O  Sentinels!  whose  tread  we  heard 
Through  long  hours  when  we  could  not  see. 

Pause  now;  exchange  with  cheer  the  word. 
The  unchanging  watchword,  Liberty! 

Look  back,  and  how  much  has  been  won; 

Look  round,  and  how  much  yet  to  win; 
The  watches  of  the  night  are  done. 

The  watches  of  the  day  begin. 

O  Thou,  whose  mighty  patience  holds 

The  night  and  day  alike  in  view. 
Thy  will  our  dearest  hopes  enfolds; 

Oh  keep  us  steadfast,  patient,  true ! 


THE  GOLDEN  SUNSET. 

The  golden  sea  its  mirror  spreads 
Beneath  the  golden  skies, 

And  but  a  narrow  strip  between 
Of  earth  and  shadow  lies. 
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The  cloud-like  cliffs,  the  cliff-like  clouds, 

Dissolved  in  glory,  float, 
And  midway  of  the  radiant  floods 

Hangs  silently  the  bgat. 

The  sea  is  but  another  sky, 

The  sky  a  sea  as  well. 
And  which  is  earth  and  which  the  heavens 

The  eye  can  scarcely  tell. 

So  when  for  me  life's  latest  hour 

Soft  passes  to  its  end, 
May  glory,  bom  of  earth  and  heaven, 

The  earth  and  heaven  blend. 

Flooded  with  light  the  spirits  float. 

With  silent  rapture  glow. 
Till  where  earth  ends  and  heaven  begins 

The  soul  shall  scarcely  know. 


NOVEMBER. 

Summer  is  gone;  but  summer  days  return; 
The  winds  and  frosts  have  stripped  the  woodlands  bare. 
Save  for  some  clinging  foliage  here  and  there ; 

Then  as  if,  pitiful,  her  heart  did  yearn, 

Nature,  the  loving  mother,  lifts  her  um 
And  pours  the  stream  of  life  to  her  spent  child: 
The  desert  air  grows  strangely  soft  and  mild. 

And  in  his  veins  the  long-fled  ardors  burn. 

So,  when  we  pass  the  mid-years  of  our  lives, 
And,  sad  or  glad,  we  feel  our  work  nigh  done. 
There  come  to  us  with  sudden,  swift  returns, 
The  glow,  the  thrill,  w^hich  show  that  youth  survives. 
That — though  through  softening  mists— still  shines  the  sun; 
And  in  our  souls  the  Indian  summer  burns. 


Marritt  Win^lotv  3eivitJl 


Bom  in  Portland,  June  10.  1819;  liveA  in  Boston.  Mrs.  SewRll's  poems  hRve  found  m 
place  in  the  cyclopeiiiaA,  nnd  spveral  of  tbcin  are  likely  to  live.  The  first  poem  herewith 
presented,  one  of  her  early  efforts,  has  boon  nuich  admired. 


WHY  THUS  LONGING. 

Why  thus  longing,  thus  forever  sighing 
For  the  far  off,  the  unattained  and  dim; 
While  the  beautiful,  all  round  thee  lying. 
Offers  up  its  low,  perpetual  hymn  ? 
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Woiildst  thou  listen  to  its  gentle  teaching, 
All  thy  restless  yearnings  it  would  still; 
Leaf  and  Hower  and  laden  bee  arc  preaching, 
Thine  own  sphere,  though  humble,  first  to  fill. 

Poor  indeed  thou  must  be,  if  around  thee, 
Thou  no  ray  of  life  or  joy  canst  throw; 
If  no  silken  cord  hath  bound  thee 
To  some  little  world  through  weal  and  woe. 

If  no  dear  eyes  thy  fond  love  can  brighten. 
No  fond  voices  answer  to  thine  own; 
If  no  brother*  8  sorrow  thou  canst  lighten. 
By  daily  sympathy  and  gentle  tone. 

Not  by  deeds  that  win  the  crowd's  applauses, 
Not  by  works  that  give  thee  world  renown. 
Not  by  martyrdom  or  vaunted  crosses. 
Canst  thou  win  or  wear  the  immortal  crown. 

Daily  struggling,  though  unloved  and  lonely. 
Every  day  a  rich  reward  will  give; 
Thou  wilt  find,  by  hearty  striving  only, 
And  truly  loving,  thou  canst  truly  live. 


CONSOLA. 

The  worldling  oft  in  curious  wonder  glances 

At  the  meek  air  of  quiet  Quakeress, 
Bat  ne*er  divines  the  rebel  thoughts  and  fancies 

That  riot,  'neath  that  placid  mien  and  dress. 
Colisola,  reared  with  tender  supervision, 

In  strict  conformance  to  the  Quaker  rules. 
Confessed  to  many  a  treacherous  intuition, 

Never  yet  learned  or  unlearned  in  the  schools. 
Forbidden  longings,  innocent  and  human. 

She,  secretly  impenitent,  repressed; 
For,  hovering  still  between  the  child  and  woman. 

She  had  not  found  the  courage  to  protest. 
An  eye  had  she  for  all  the  alluring  graces 

Of  air  and  dress  by  pretty  worldlings  worn — 
The  flowing  fall  of  ribbons,  robes  and  laces. 

The  tints  that  mock  the  sunset  and  the  dawn. 
She  was  content  to  enjoy  this  decoration — 

Or  tried  to  be  —in  others'  dress  alone, 
Bat  ventured  on  one  little  innovation 
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To  mitigate  the  primness  of  her  own. 
Deftly  a  silken  pocket  slie  embroidered, 

To  don,  or  doff,  if  elders  thought  it  sin ; 
And  lovingly  she  o'er  the  labor  loitered. 

Weaving  her  fancies  and  her  hopes  therein. 
Would  Luther  notice  it  and  think  it  pretty  ? 

Would  he  like  rose,  or  blue,  or  lilac  best  ? 
Or  would  he  criticise,  and  think — ()  pity! — 

Her  heart  by  foolish  vanity  possessed  ? 
Luther  at  meeting  waited  her  arrival, 

Knew  the  old  bay,  and  helped  her  to  alight; 
But  what  he  saw  was  not  the  embroidered  trifle, 

Uad  it  been  twenty  times  as  fair  and  bright. 
He  saw  the  blue  eyes  with  long  lashes  shaded. 

Whose  speaking  power  enhanced  the  charm  of  words 
That  Kcemod  to  sweetest  music  modulated. 

Dearer  to  him  than  morning  song  of  birds. 
He  saw  tlie  roseate  glow  that,  coming,  going, 

Unconsciously  revealed  each  varying  mood. 
The  ruling  one  an  artless  overflowing 

Of  loving  kindness  and  solicitude. 
Long  had  he  sought  in  vain  for  an  occasion 

To  tell  his  love,  and  this  day  he  had  planned 
To  leave  a  simple,  written  declaration 

Safely  within  her  little  greeting  hand. 
But  watchful  eyes  in  close  approximation 

Thwarted  his  dear  design,  and,  sorely  tried, 
On  entering  church,  with  sudden  desperation, 

lie  dropped  it  in  the  pocket  at  her  side. 
She,  all  unconscious  of  its  intervention. 

To  serious  things  devoutly  turned  her  thought, 
And  soon  commanded  her  enrapt  attention 

The  ministration  of  Lucretia  Mott. 
With  eloquent,  persuasive  exhortation. 

She  pictured  slavery,  in  its  woe  and  sin. 
And  roused  the  conscience  of  the  congregation 

To  feel  its  own  complicity  therein. 
Consola,  with  the  gentle  sect  to  screen  her. 

Had  little  known  of  suffering,  wrong  or  thrall, 
And  all  the  woman  dormant  yet  within  her 

Rose  in  response  to  that  resistless  call. 
It  lent  new  force  to  long-accepted  teaching, 

To  life  and  love  a  larger  meaning  gave; 
And  leaving  church  she  said,  with  eyes  beseeching, 

**0  Luther,  let  us  labor  for  the  slave!" 
At  home,  her  former  mood  severely  scorning. 
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The  embroidered  bauble  far  away  site  tossed, 
And,  gathered  up  with  refuse  of  the  morning, 

By  accident  'twas  carried  off  and  lost. 
Luther,  endeavoring  to  frame  excuses 

That  might  explain  a  silence  so  remiss, 
Forgiving  said,  "The  tender  heart  refuses 

To  answer  no,  yet  cannot  answer  yes." 
But  with  his  grief  he  manfully  contended. 

And  all  his  youthful  force  and  fervor  threw 
Into  the  larger  struggle  which  impended — 

The  cause  of  Freedom,  and  Consola*s  too. 
Together,  with  indomitable  ardor, 

They  breasted  prejudice,  they  laughed  at  scorn, 
While  he,  solicitous  to  guide  and  guard  her. 

Smoothed  the  rough  path,  intent  to  help  or  warn. 
To  this  enlarging  labor  dedicated. 

They  daily  grew  in  a  diviner  grace. 
And  into  words  far-reaching  he  translated 

The  appealing  pity  of  her  speaking  face. 
The  sudden  vision  of  a  sweeter  blessing 

Would  sometimes  gleam  athwart  them  and  above, 
While  in  each  other's  friendship  still  confessing 

A  dearer  charm  than  any  other's  love. 
Until,  in  an  old  chest  by  chance  neglected. 

After  three  years  of  earnest  effort  passed. 
Its  precious  contents  safe  and  unsuspected. 

The  long-lost  pocket  came  to  light  at  last. 
And  then  the  past  rose  clear  and  plain  before  her — 

His  oft-revealed  but  ne'er-intruded  love. 
His  fending  foresight  like  an  aegis  o*cr  her. 

His  ready  sympathy  even  help  above. 
She  sought  him  soon,  confusedly  explaining 

How  on  that  day  the  pocket  went  astray. 
And  now  was  found ;  but  here  her  courage  waning. 

She  paused,  and  turned  her  tell-tale  face  away. 
He  Hushed,  then  paled,  with  doubt  and  longing  rifted, 

And  while  hope  wavering  still  seemed  afar. 
Her  tearful,  tender  eyes  to  his  she  lifted, 

Kevealing  heaven — with  the  gates  ajar. 


WORLDLY-MINDEDNESS. 

O  bounteous  world,  against  thy  foes  reviling. 
Thy  earnest  champion  I  have  been  for  years, 

Nor  little  cause  though  I  might  have  for  smiling. 
Would  I  traduce  thee  as  a  vale  of  tears. 
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Even  methinks  witliin  heaven's  starry  portals 
I  might  be  homesick  thinking  there  of  thee, 

And  angels  I  have  known  though  only  mortals 
As  fair  and  good  as  I  would  wish  to  see. 

And  yet  my  love  is  not  a  blind  adherence ; 

Thy  ills  and  errors  I  would  help  to  mend; 
Yet  shrink  with  awe  from  hasty  interference 

In  plans  too  vast  for  me  to  comprehend. 

Yet  couldst  thou  know  what  dreams  of  high  endeavor, 

What  golden  visions  of  a  destiny, 
Fairer  perhaps  than  any  thou  hast  ever 

For  thyself  imaged,  I  have  dreamed  for  thee. 

Down  the  long  ages  picturing  thy  progression. 
Till  all  thy  youthful  errors  are  outgrown. 

And  Death  is  only  as  a  dim  tradition, 
A  monster  of  the  infant  planet  known. 

How  all  thy  revolutions  and  diseases 

Have  seemed  rude  struggles  after  health  and  light, 
How  ready  when  the  actual  displeases 

My  fancy  is  to  take  that  **  fond  old  flight." 

Thou  might  forgive  if  I  have  failed  in  doing 
Nor  deem  it  from  a  want  of  heart  or  will — 

Though  tliankf  ully  tlie  smallest  good  pursuing, 
I  long  in  larger  ways  to  serve  thee  still. 


MY  WINGS. 

AFTER   SKATING. 

Let  angels  wear  at  Art's  decree 
The  eagle's  pondrous  pinions, 

And  nondcscriptal  hybrids  be 
*Twixt  fowl  and  fair  dominions. 

For  me  a  less  imposing  pair, 

A  humbler  flight  suffices. 
My  wings  upon  my  feet  I  wear. 

As  Mercury's  device  is. 

And  when  the  winds  aild  theirs  to  mine. 
And  come  from  favoring  quarters. 

As  he  overflies  with  his  the  skies. 
So  I  with  mine  the  waters. 
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Tlieir  magic  strokes  like  fairies'  wand 
To  warmer  realms  transport  me, 

And  vistas  opening  beyond, 
Flash  luringly  athwart  me; 

And  bluer  heavens  above  me  bend, 

And  balmier  airs  attend  me, 
And  spell-bound  deeps  their  service  lend 

To  forward  and  befriend  me. 

The  waters  from  their  wintry  walls 

Seem  into  billows  breaking. 
The  snow-drifts  change  to  foamy  falls, 

The  woods  to  life  are  waking, 

And  move  to  meet  me  as  I  fly. 

And  all  my  joy  repeating. 
Wave  their  inviting  arms  on  high. 

And  bend  to  give  me  greeting. 

When  poised  upon  my  wings  I  float. 

The  blue  above  and  under. 
The  earth  each  moment  more  remote, 

More  near  the  world  of  wonder: 

And  all  the  winds  come  sweeping  by. 
With  spirit  voices  freighted; 

I  pause  entranced  to  ask  if  I 
Am  dreaming  or  translated. 


Thankful  P.  N.  WilliainM)n  wan  born  in  Industry,  Maine,  Aug.  30, 1819— the  youngest  of 
six  chUdren.  Her  father  died  irhen  she  was  nine  years  old,  and  the  family  removed  to  New 
Sharon,  where  her  girlhood  was  8p«nt.  She  early  ntte<l  liersolf  for  teaching ,  and  engagc<l  in 
that  ooenpition  until  her  marriage,  which  occurre<l  Aug.  30, 1847,  when  she  married  Wm. 
F.  Williamson,  who  was  also  a  successful  toachor  of  c-oiumon  schools.  During  her  girl- 
hood, she  wrote  occasionally  in  verse,  and  publisheit  some  of  her  pieces  over  the  sig- 
nature of  *' Viola.**  The  Maine  Fanner,  a  pai)er  called  The  liepoaftory^  and  an 
anti-slavery  paper  known  as  the  Lifterty  Statulartt,  were  the  papers  where  the  most  of 
her  earlier  pieces  appeared.  She  wrote  some  spirited  anti-slavery  poems;  but  as  she 
never  regarded  herself  as  a  poet,  she  took  no  pains  to  preserve  or  to  publish  her  best 
things.  She  was  especially  apt  in  writing  verses  for  donation  parties,  album  quilts,  etc 
After  lier  marriage  she  lived  in  New  Sharon  for  many  years,  where  her  three  daughters 
were  bom.  In  the  spring  of  1881,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  w.  removed  to  Ausrusta  with  their 
youngest  daughter,  where  they  still  resitle.  Their  ruby  wedding  was  celebrated  Aug.  30, 
1887.  Mrs.  WllUarason  has  written  occasionally  for  the  Farmer,  the  FarminTton  Chronr 
ieie  and  Oo»pel  Ban^wr  within  a  few  years,  under  the  pseudonyme  of  **lAona.*' 


THE  SILVER  LIXING. 

We  know  the  stars  are  shining  still, 
Though  clouds  obscure  the  sight, 

For  we  are  sure  the  lofty  sky 
Is  bathed  in  azure  light. 
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Could  we  but  feel,  when  sorrow  comes, 
And  trials  bar  the  way, — 

Beyond  the  darkness  and  the  clouds 
There  shines  another  day; — 

We  would  not  mourn,  though  in  our  path 
Few  blossoms  seem  to  grow; 

Stem  duty's  call  must  be  obeyed, — 
Our  Father  wills  it  so. 

And  when  the  summons  we  shall  hear, 
Which  sure  to  all  must  come. 

The  **  silver  lining'*  we  shall  see 
In  our  eternal  home. 


eorge  ^Ibcrt 


Born  In  Deering,  October,  1819,  and  died  In  that  place,  Dec.  26. 1877.  This  gentleiiiaii 
was  for  several  years  in  the  bookstore  of  J.  S.  Bailey,  under  the  Exchange,  in  Portland. 
From  this  city  ne  went  to  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  entered  the  office  of  the  Con* 
ffressional  Otfttte,  then  owned  and  published  by  William  C.  Biyes.  He  wan  the  nmnacer 
of  the  establishment  for  over  twenty  years,  and  when  the  senior  Mr.  Bires  died  became 
a  partner  with  the  sons  and  son-in-law  of  the  former,  and  still  remained  manaser  in  tbia 
Tery  profitable  business.  W^hen,  in  1873,  Congress  sent  the  reports  to  the  public  printer, 
the  Olobe*B  mission  was  over,  and  after  the  projection  of  the  National  Union.  Mr. 
L3mch*B  paper,  the  Globe  Building  and  all  the  stock  were  sold  to  him,  which  event  libeni- 
ted  Mr.  Bailey,  and  he  retired  to  try  and  resain  his  health;  but  he  wutt  too  much  exhausted 
to  rally.  With  his  other  qualifications,  Mr.  Bailey  was  a  metrical  writer  of  marked 
ability,  and  contributed  frequently  to  the  Portland  Transcript^  and  other  literary  pub- 
lications. 


THE  REVOLVING  LIGHT. 

BOSTON   HARBOR. 

How  coyly  from  the  ocean's  pulsing  breast. 
Beneath  tlie  wide  unfolded  shades  of  night, — 

Now  full  and  luminous,  and  now  depressed, 
The  rays  come  up  of  yon  fair  Beacon  Light! 

One  moment,  and  its  smile  abroad  is  cast, 
Winning  the  veil  from  off  the  water's  face; 

Another,  and  that  transient  gleam  hath  passed, 
And  night  and  ocean  once  again  embrace. 

That  beam  the  mariner  from  far  doth  hail, 
As  the  dear  harbinger  that  tells  of  home; 

Then  trims  with  nice  observance  quick  each  sail, 
Impatient  for  the  bliss  that  soon  shall  come. 

And  not  alone  the  roamer  of  the  sea 

That  constant  changing  ray  with  gladness  greets; 
But  one  whose  lot  is  drearier,  doomed  to  be       • 

A  dweller  midst  the  city's  crowded  streets; — 
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One  who  liath  toiled  for  wealth  and  found  it  not; 

Hath  cared  for  fame,  and  seen  his  hope's  eclipse; 
And  found  (if  e'er  he  found)  the  fruit  he  sought, 

Like  apples  hy  the  Dead  Sea,  on  his  lips. 

What  though  last  morn,  rose-tinted  hopes  were  mine, 
And  bright  and  far  was  Fancy's  vista  spread? 

To-day's  warm  sun  but  saw  those  joys  decline, — 
To-morrow's  shall  behold  them  pale  and  dead. 

Permit  me  not,  O  God !  with  foolish  moan 

Thy  wisdon^  and* Thy  justice  to  arraign; 
But,  meek  and  trusting-bosomed,  let  me  own 

The  graciousness  of  all  Thou  dost  ordain. 

•  «  «  ««««• 

Since  Pride  hath  seared  me  with  her  hellish  brand, 
The  guilt  of  Scorn  unknown,  too,  must  I  plead? 

The  slightest  thing  that  is,  I  have  not  banned, 
Nor  barred  its  claim  to  honor  from  my  creed. 

*Twa8  from  the  hair-dropped  blade  above  his  head, 

His  wisest  lore  the  tyrant's  guest  did  learn; 
And  he  who  Scotia's  clans  to  glory  led. 

An  humble  insect's  teachings  did  not  spurn. 

He,  too, — ha!  whence  that  voice?— it  bade  me  mark 

How  truthfully,  fair  Light!  thou  picturest. 
In  thy  bright  beams,  soon  changed  to  shadows  dark, 

The  hopes  and  fears  that  strive  within  my  breast! 

And  to  my  doubting  heart  it  seemed  to  say, — 
**  Though  all  the  props  thou  lean'st  upon  be  gone, 

Stren:vth  sh^ll  bd  given  to  hold  thee  on  thy  way! — 
Despair  thou  not ! — bear  up  and  struggle  on  I" 

And  strength  is  given  to  rend  in  twain  each  band 
Which  Uinds  the  spirit  that  would  fain  be  free, 

As  in  this  calm  autumnal  eve  I  stand 
And  gaze  from  out  my  casement  upon  theel 

•  «  «  «  ««.«« 

E'en  now,  I  see  dispart  the  clouds  of  gloom; 

A  silvery  ray  hath  bid  my  fears  surcease : 
And  lo!  o'er  Life's  unresting  waves  uploom 

The  far  off,  swift  returning  sails  of  Peace ! 


SONG. -LOVE  AXD  DEATH. 

The  one  stalks  forth  with  lifted  dart. 
One  trips  with  flower- wreathed  bow 
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And  each  brings  down  the  haughty  heart, 

And  each  lifts  up  the  low  I 
They  free  from  out  the  realms  of  Pain — 

They  free  from  Ill's  control. 
And  with  a  miigic  touch  do  gain 

To  fairer  life  the  soul ! 

O  tear  the  sketch  whose  title  saith, — 

"The  vulture  and  the  dove;'* 
And  write  thereon  the  name  of  "Death — 

The  champion  of  Love!" 
For  such  the  faith  the  heart  derives 

From  that  recurring  scene, 
Where  Love  with  Pride  for  conquest  strives, 

And  Death  steps  in  between ! 


[^HHc  (Bruit  S^mclmrd. 


Tmuus  G.  Blanchnrd  wan  born  in  Charlotte.  Me.,  Oct.  29, 1819,  and  died  at  Hiffhlanda, 
Fla.,  Feb.  5,  1885.  He  whs  the  eldettt  son  of  David  and  SaviaJi  Blanchard,  wbo  vera 
married  in  Boston,  and  settled  soon  after  in  Charlotte,  which  was  then  unnamed,  a  spot 
in  the  primitive  wood«,  containing  but  a  few  scattered  settlers,  situated  eighteen  mues 
from  Eastport.  The  subject  of  tnis  sketch  was  a  precocious  boy,  exceedingly  fond  of 
books,  a  lover  of  the  woods  and  brooks,  clouds,  sunshine,  rain  and  tnow,— all  nianifest*- 
tioas  and  creations  of  nature.  He  got  such  education  as  bis  town  afforded  in  the  dis- 
trict school,  furthered  by  earnest  study  by  himself,  and  went  a  year  to  Hopkinton  Acad- 
emy, in  New  Hamiwhire.  An  early  convert  to  Christianity,  be  lectured  on  Millerimi, 
but  doubts  arising  in  his  mind  he  waited  for  more  light, 'and  drifted  away  from  the 
church,  never  to  return.  In  his  native  town  he  held  the  offices  of  Town  Clerk  and  School 
Committee;  wrote  all  through  his  youth  and  early  manhood  both  proee  and  poetry  for 
newspa(»ers,  notably  the  Kastport  Sentinet;  taught  district  schools  and  worked  on  hta 
father's  farm.  His  contributions  to  the  press  elicited  frequent  praise  from  the  papers  to 
which  he  sent  them,  and  John  Neal  gave  him  a  hamisonie  introduction  to  the  public 
He  serveil  a  three  years'  appreutice!«liip  to  tlie  printing  business  at  the  Kattporl  SenHnM 
office,  at  the  same  time  learning  Pitman's  phonography,  teaching  it  through  Uie  mails, 
corresponding  largely  with  phouograpliers,  and  lecturing  on  the  subject.  In  1M9  Mr. 
Blanchard  went  to  Btwton,  Mass.,  and  lH*gnn  setting  type  for  Danirell  A  Moore,  then  for 
the  American  Cobint-t.  a  literary  mid  scientille  journal.  8oon  after,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  editorial  room  and  became  iu)so<'Jate  etiitor.  About  1850,  in  partnership  with  C.  G. 
Tyler,  of  Kastport,  he  l>ought  the  East  Rottton  Ijedqer  and  remained  with  ft  twelve  vears. 
Finding  the  business  unreniunerative,  and  his  health  demanding  a  change,  he  sold  out, 
and  within  tlie  following  year  lu'caine  editor-in-chief  of  the  Bmton  i)aUy  Foite^  pub- 
lished by  the  striking  printers  of  Boston  on  the  coiiperativei^lan.  In  four  years  this 
enterprise  yielde<l  to  sharp  competition  with  the  older  dailies  aftft*  a  valiant  strnsgle,  in 
which  Mr.  Blanchard  did  excellent  service  to  the  cause  of  labor.  In  1870  he  publishcMd  a 
small  collection  of  his  labor  songs  under  the  title  of  "  Rhymes  for  the  "rimes.**  After  the 
failure  of  the  Vnice,  he  undertook  many  tilings  with  little  success,  his  business  at  one 
time  beinc  destroye<l  by  the  great  Boston  tire  of  1872.  In  the  early  spring  of  1877  he 
went  to  Florida  to  tlnd  a  gentler  climate  for  his  advancing  years  and  to  start  an  oraase 
Krove.  Here  he  found  employment  for  both  hand  and  brain.  What  with  labor  on  taia 
farm,  in  which  he  took  great  pride,  teaching  school,  taking  an  active  and  leading  part  fn 
all  movements  for  the  development  of  his  settlement  anti  section,  writing  for  the  Florida 
papers.  pro4lucing  a  gcKHl  deal  of  iHX^try  (not  yet  published,)  and  painting  landscapes,  for 
which  lie  had  nf>  ordinary  gift,  he  livetj  a  busy  life  in  the  land  of  the  sun.  The  following 
characteristic  sketch  of  this  th«»n  young  writer,  appeare<i  in  the  Portland  T^bune  for 
Feb.  23,  1842,  from  the  i>en  of  John  Neal:  "Tlie  following  scrap  of  poetry,  which  was 
written  by  an  unedueateti  farmer's  bf>y,  a  long  way  down-east,  I  have  besged  of  the 
author  for  you,  under  a  promise  to  bring  the  public  acquainted  with  him  ^roogh  the 
Brother  Jonathan.  I  am  no  friend  to  scribblers  or  scribbling,  as  you  know -and  still 
less  to  the  manufacturing  of  poetry  per  order,  instead  of  digging  for  an  honest  liveli- 
hood. But  when  1  see  a  lump  of  the  true  ore  like  this,  and  And  it  in  the  possession  of  a 
poor  fellow  who  cannot  work,  and  must  either  play  or  die,  I  can*t  for  the  life  of  ma, 
bring  myself  to  pass  by  on  the  other  side,  and  leave  nim  to  perish.** 
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TO  THE  XOUTHERX  LIGHTS. 

Ye  jiforgeous  visions  of  the  northern  sky, 

Mysterious  and  sublime  I 
Who  lit  your  brilliant  lights  on  higli  ? 
Stream  ye  alone  in  idle  revelry      ^ 

Above  our  cloudy  clime, 
Without  an  aim,  or  nature,  more 
Tlian  mortal  vision  can  explore  ? 

Or  have  ye  some  high,  unknown  ministry  ? 
Whence  sprang  ye  into  birth  ? 

In  distant  realms  unseen  ? 
Or  claim  ye  sisterhood  with  earth  ? 
And  will  your  strange,  ethereal  sheen 

Fade  with  her  fading  green  ? 

Man* 8  wisdom  has  not  told— 

Ye  are  a  mystery, 
Which  time  perhaps  shall  ne'er  unfold; 
Philosophy,  whose  ea^le  pinion  bold 
Has  conquered  space,  and  brought  the  planets  near 

To  her  inspecting  eye. 
Has  sought  in  vain  to  fathom  you, 
Or  tell  the  office  that  ye  do. 

Ye  are  of  latter  date — 

Say — are  ye  for  a  sign, 
Lit  by  the  hand  divine. 
Whence  earth  should  read  her  coming  fate  ? 
Signs  shall  be  set  in  heaven, 

And  wonders  meet  the  eye, 
And  naming  prodigies  be  given 

Within  the  upper  sky. 

Ye  may  be  such — yet  man  would  be 

Most  backward  thus  to  interpret  ye, 
Who  glides  in  blind  security 
Down  Time's  exhausting  tide; 

Puts  far  away  the  evil  day. 
Or  dreams  that  he  shiiU  dwell  for  aye 

In  all  his  lust  and  pride. 

Whatever  ye  are,  ye  have  an  aim. 

For  He  has  lit  your  wondrous  flame, 
Who  fashions  not  a  flower  in  vain. 
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And  howe'er  fruitlessly  we  pry 
Into  your  inward  mystery, 

One  feature  still  is  plain — 
Like  as  in  all  His  works,  sublime  or  fair, 
We  trace  the  glorias  of  the  Godhead  there ! 


WHAT  ARE  YOU  THINKING? 

A  POOR  man's   POOH  OPINION  OF   OUR   MONEY  SYSTEM. 

What  are  you  thinking,  neighbor, 

Wlio  were  so  clear  to  see 
A  good  chance,  and  to  go  for't, 

Ahead  of  such  as  me  ? 
You  alius  could  make  money. 

And  used  to  put  things  through; 
You  scarce  stopped  to  be  civil,  . 

You  had  so  much  to  do. 

But  now  you  're  looking  dreamy; 

Your  hands  are  by  your  side; 
You  stop— and  turn — and  saunter, — 

You're  waiting  for  the  tide? 
The  tide  flows  in  its  season. 

And  it's  what  I  want  to  know, 
If  you  can  give  a  reason 

Why  trade  should  ebb  and  flow? 

The  mouths  are  many  as  ever. 

And  keep  increasin',  too ; 
And  hands  are  willin',  neighbor, 

But  there's  scarce  a  turn  to  do. 
The  cobbler  can  't  buy  clothing. 

The  tailor  can 't  buy  shoes; 
And  trade,  you  see,  is  dying 

Of  so  many  Nothing-to-do's. 

And  all  for  want  of  money, 

That  men  can 't  eat  nor  wear  I 
I'll  toll  you  what  Fm  thinking — 

Excuse,  sir,  I  could  swear, — 
I  wish  the  blamed  invention 

Sunk  a  thousand  leagues  at  sea. 
So  trade  would  be  unburdened. 

And  common  sense  set  free. 
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D*ye  8*po8e  the  honest  people 

Would  n*t  find  the  honest  way, 
And  the  cobbler  j?ot  liis  clothing, 

And  the  tailor  have  his  pay? 
D'ye  s'pose  that  trade  would  suffer 

'Cause  the  usurer  didnH  thrive — 
He  that's  sucked  the  blood  of  labor 

Till  its  skercely  left  alive? 

You  cannot  see  my  point,  sir? 

'Cause  you're  looking  t'other  way! 
I  wish  you  would  look  fairly 

At  what  I  try  to  say. 
If  "money  makes  the  mare  go," — 

The  thing  we  want  to  do, — 
And  by  the  self-same  virtoo. 

It  stops  the  critter  too; 

If  your  money»breeding  money 

So  very  ill  behaves, 
As  to  lift  the  few  to  luxury. 

The  many  sink  to  slaves ; 
Till  men,  like  wares,  are  measured 

In  dollars,  cents  and  dimes, 
And  the  priest  belies  his  Bible 

To  hide  the  usurer's  worst  of  crimes, — 

Then  there's  suthin'  wrong  with  money, 

Suthin'  devilish,  you  may  say; 
And  it's  no  particular  wonder 

There's  just  the  devil  to  pay! 
Say — mustn't  a  money  system, 

That  offers  fortune's  lure. 
Fewer  and  richer  make  the  wealthy, 

More  and  poorer  make  the  poor  ? 

Yet  it's  said  in  all  the  papers. 

If  speculation  starts, 
'Twill  move  the  hands  of  labor 

In  all  our  mills  and  marts. 
"There'll  be  prosperous  times  next  season," 

Says  one,  **or  I'm  no  seer; 
And  some  will  make  their  thousands ; 

Course,  the  people '11  get  a  sheer." 
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Not  much.    Sorae  cunning  schemers 

May,  like  enough,  get  rich. 
And  want  new  silks  and  carpets, 

And  hats  and  boots  and  sich ; 
And  trade  be  set  a-going 

Till  the  hats  and  boots  are  made; 
And  then  "the  market's  glutted!" 

There's  dearth  of  work  and  trade. 

So  speculation's  see-saw 

Keeps  up  its  idle  play 
Over  the  back  of  labor, — 

Thnt*R  the  "business"  of  to-day  I 
Paying  Paul  by  robbing  Peter 

Is  all  it's  ever  done; 
Poor  labor  bears  the  burden, 

But  never  shares  the  fun. 

Keep  the  people's  pockets  empty, 

Count  the  toilers  but  as  brutes, 
And  of  course  the  market's  glutted 

With  a  few  snobs'  hats  and  boots. 
Wliy  not  pay  'em,  so  that  they,  too. 

Can  buy  your  goods  like  men  ? 
Make  the  buying  thousands  millions, 

You  won't  glut  the  market  then; 

• 

'Cause,  when  the  working  people 
Get  their  sheer  of  what  is  done. 

There'll  be  no  sight  for  fortunes. 
And  men  don't  work  for  fun. 

Don't  think — the  thought  is  impious! — 
That,  when  .Justice  takes  the  lead. 

There'll  be  shirkins:  more  than  working- 
Tyrant  Waste  for  tyrant  Greed. 

* 

Be  the  love  of  gold  uprooted, 

There'll  be  left  the  love  of  praise. 
And  this  will  bring  the  people 

Into  relf-respecting  ways. 
The  working  day '11  be  shorter. 

The  worker's  meed  be  more, 
And  joyful  labor's  chorus 

Will  charm  both  sea  and  shore. 
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But  of  such  good  times  the  chances 

Are  surely  not  ri^ht  smart, 
While  we  *re  tauglit  "  tlie  root  of  evil" 

Springs  nat'rally  from  the  heart ! 
And  if  heaven  tlireatened  to  tumble, 

Or  such  a  thing  miglit  be, 
The  usurer M  not  knock  under; 

He  '(f  i*ather  wait  and  see ! 

I'll  tell  you  what  I  'm  thinking: 

The  nation *s  stultified! 
Like  a  corpse,  this  cussed  system 

To  its  culprit  back  is  tied; 
In  its  dream  of  **  making  money,^  * 

Its  delirium  of  "per  cent.," 
It  drivels  like  an  idiot, 

And  seems  on  ruin  bent. 

O  heavens !  can 't  our  wise  ones 

Unscale  their  eyes  in  time 
To  stay  the  fearful  increase 

Of  poverty  and  crime, 
Ere  'cumulated  evils 

Come  on  us  like  a  flood. 
And  the  fiend  of  revolution 

Is  shrieking,  **  Bread  or  Blood?" 


O  TOUCH  THAT  TENDER  CHORD  AGAIN! 

O  touch  that  tender  chord  again  I 

Recall  that  tone ; 
It  seemed  the  echo  of  a  strain 

Of  summers  gone; 
Something  like  that  my  mother  sung 
When  I  was  sorrowless  and  young, 
And  since  slie  died  no  other  tongue 

The  note  has  known. 

O  minstrel,  wake  the  note  again 

To  childhood  dear, 
For  while  the  loved  and  long-lost  strain 

Thrills  on  my  ear, 
A  happy  child  again  I  be, 
Sporting  beside  my  mother's  knee, 
And  th^t  dear  voice  that  sung  to  me 

Again  I  hear. 
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I  see  our  cottage,  foliage-crowned, 

As  in  those  days, — 
The  summer  sky  spreails  round  and  round, 

A  dreamy  haze : 
Knitting  within  the  open  door 
She  sits  and  sings  her  ditty  o'er. 
While  with  her  thread  upon  the  floor 

The  kitten  plays. 

O  touch  that  chord  again,  for  now 

I'm  old  and  gray. 
And  these  sad  wrinkles  on  my  brow 

Tell  son'ow's  sway: 
Like  Northern  night  my  heart  had  grown — 
For  time  no  light  of  love  had  known, 
Till  moved  by  the  remembered  tone 

Of  that  sweet  lay. 


WRITTEN  IN  AN  ALBUM. 

Never  is  given  e'en  a  floweret's  cup 

But  heaven  has  dews  to  fill  it  up; 
Never  a  streamlet  sighs  for  the  sea  • 

But  is  somewhere  found  a  passage  free: 
And  never,  O  never  the  human  soul 

A  longing  feels  beyond  control 
That  can  be  counted  all  a  dream. 

For  somewhere  in  God's  perfect  scheme 
The  answer  is,  and  shall  appear 

To  crown  the  bliss  of  some  benignant  year,  j 


ttrgess. 


The  Bt.  Bev.  Alexander  Burses?,  S.  T.  I).,  First  Bishop  of  Opinoy,  vu  bom  in  Provi- 
dence, B.  I..  Oct.  31. 1819.    He  is  the  pnn  of  the  Hon.  TliumRS  Burgess,  for  miiny  yean  a 
Judge  in  Bho<1e  Isdnnd,  who  died  In  1806.    His  mother's  mniden  name  was  Bf  ary  Maekle. 
She  died  in  1836.  Both  parents  were  nRiives  of  Wareharo.  Mass.  He  eraduated  at  Brown 
University,  1838.  and  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  1841     1^  as  ordered  I><«eon 
in  St.  John's,  I'rovidence.  B.  I..  Not.  3.  1842,  and  ordained  Priest  in  Grace  church,  Pror> 
idence.  All  Saints*  Day,  Nov.  1, 1843.    From  November,  1843,  to  Eaatcr,  ISM,  be  waa  Ke»* 
tor  of  St.  Marie's.  August^),  Me.    He  then  removed  to  Portland,  Me^.  and  waa  Rector  of 
St.  Lulce's  from  1854-67.    Removed  to  New  Yorlc  and  was  Rector  of  St.  John*B,  Brooklyn, 
L.  I.,  1867-60;  thence  removed  (o  Mawmichwiettfi.and  wasBector  of  Christ  cburcb.Sprinf- 
fleld.  December.  1800.  until  his  elevation  to  the  Fp1f>copate.    He  married,  flivt,  Mary  Wil- 
liams Selden,  at  AueuPta,  daughter  of  Calvin  and  Harriet  S.  Selden.  of  Korridgrwock, 
Maine;  slie  died  in  Portland.  Me..  April  22. 1856.  and  he  married,  second,  Maria  A.  How- 
ard, daughter  of  Hon.  Joseph  Howard,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Portland,  Me.    Ha 
was  a  Dif'putv  to  the  General  Convention  from  1844  to  1877.  both  inclnaire,  and  repira- 
sented  the  Dioceses  of  Maine.  I«ong  Island  and  Masiiaohusetts  during  that  time.    In  187T 
he  was  President  of  the  House  of  Deputies.    He  also  served  as  a  member  of  the  Stand- 
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{jB^^^jn^QiittM  of  the  three  Dioceses  jost  mentioned.  He  was  consecrated  First  Bishop 
tLlSi!^«  in  Christ  church,  Spriugfleld,  Mass..  May  15, 1878.  Upon  the  organisation  of 
•■[•ProTiiioeof  Illinois,  comprising  the  three  Dioceses  of  Illinois  (now  Chicago),  Quincy 
Jljl^prliigjield.  in  the  SUte  of  Illinois.  Bishop  Burgess  was  elected  first  Primus  of  the 
P^Qoe.  He  is  the  author  of  printed  sermons,  addresses,  Sunday-school  qnestion- 
°r^»  Carols  and  hymns;  and  he  e<lited  the  Memoir  of  his  brother,  Bishop  (}eoi^  Bnr- 
Iffs  ^'  Maine.  Bishop  BurgeM  has  visited  Europe  twice.  He  received  the  degree  of  S. 
*-  -U.  from  Brown  University  in  1866;  also  from  Racine  College,  Wisconsin,  in  1882. 


AN  EASTER  CAROL. 

Bright  Easter  skies ! 

Fair  Easter  skies ! 

Our  Lord  is  risen, 

We,  too,  shall  rise. 
Nor  walls  of  stone,  hewn  firm  and  cold, 
Nor  Roman  soldiers,  hrave  and  bold. 
Nor  Satan's  marshaled  hosts  could  keep 
The  pierced  hands  in  deathly  sleep ; 
Just  as  the  Easter  day-beams  dawn, 
Our  buried  Lord  is  risen  and  gone. 

Loud  Easter  bells! 

Rich  Easter  bells! 

A  ransomed  world 

Your  chiming  tells. 
Let  hills  and  rocks  your  gladness  peal. 
Behold  the  stone  and  broken  seal! 
Angels  in  white,  from  heaven's  bright  way, 
The  useless  clothes  together  lay; 
Then  sit  serene,  at  head  and  feet. 
The  earliest  saints  with  joys  to  greet. 

Green  Easter  fields ! 

Fair  Easter  fields ! 

Heaven's  first  ripe  fruit 

Dpath  conquered  yields. 
In  church-yards  wide  the  seed  we  sow. 
Beneath  the  Cross  the  wheat  shall  grow, 
One  Easter  Day  death's  reign  shall  end. 
And  golden  sheaves  shall  heavenward  send. 
Hail  the  blest  morn,  by  whose  glad  light 
Angels  shall  reap  the  harvest  white  I 

Sweet  Easter  flowers ! 
White  Easter  flowers! 
From  heaven  descend 
Life-giving  showers. 
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Each  plant  that  bloomed  at  Eden's  birth 
Shall  blow  again  o'er  ransomed  earth : ' 
Pluck  lilies  rare  and  roses  sweet, 
And  strew  the  path  of  Jesus'  feet; 
Throw  fragrant  palms  before  our  King, 
And  wreathe  the  crown  the  saved  shall  bring. 

O  Christian  child ! 

O  Christian  men! 

Our  Victor  Lord 

Shall  come  again. 
Wake  we  our  hearts  at  His  command; 
Lift  we  our  love  to  His  right  hand: 
With  warmest  hopes  to  Easter  skies, 
Stretcli  we  our  arms  and  fix  our  eyes. 
Till  in  the  clouds  His  sign  we  see, 
And  quick  and  dead  shout  Jubilee. 


oberi  ^rnttklin  ^killings. 


Robert  F.  Skillings  was  born  at  Bangs*  Tsland— now  Gushing*! -Portlaiid  harbor,  ^hJ 
31, 1819,  and  has  alwayn  lived  in  the  ininiedlate  vicinity  with  the  exception  of  some  ^^S^ 
months  spent  in  Ka8t|iort.  and  two  voyages  to  the  West  Indies.    His  education  was  ^"^^^S 
a  teacher  hire<1  a  few  weeks  eiicli  winter  in  the  nole  family  on  Bangs*  Island;  until  S^^ 
from  whlcli  time  until  1840  he  had  the  beni'flt  of  six  terms  of  twelve  weeks  each  by  ci  ■'^ 
ing  each  day  to  the  public  school  at  Peuks  Island.    He  was  early  identified  with  the  JjS 
Bter  industrv,  and  has  a  son  now  quite  largely  engage*!  in  the  business.    Mr.  S.  marf^^ 
Harriet  Newell  Trcfethen  of  House  Island.  Oct.  13. 1842,  and  moved  to  Peaks  Island,  X>*^ 
15, 1843.    Though  a  Baptist,  he  has  athliated  Mith  and  assisted  the  Methodist  Soefety  ^ 
the  Island;  was  supeniiteudent  of  the  Sunday-school  for  many  years,  and  in  1861   *^ 
also  appointed  class  leader,  which  place  he  still  holds.    ]^ir.  S.  has  a  family  of  four  #<"'' 
and  two  daughters,  all  of  whom  live  in  this  State,  in  prosperous  circumstances.    He  C 
also  boast  of  sirteen  grandchildren.    Mr.  Skillings  took  summer  bcMutiers  sixteen  yein^ 
and  has  had  the  honor  of  furnishing  acconmiodatlons  for  many  distinguished  penoD*  ^ 
governmental  and  prr>fcssional  life.    One  of  his  last  guests  was  the  late  Prof.  SpenoerF* 
Baird.  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  and  his  family.    Mr.  Skillings  was  one  of  the  iM 
to  build  summer  cottages  at  P<>aks  Island;  he  owns,  as  does  also  his  family,  qniteaonifr- 
her  of  these  houses,  and  has  done  much  to  make  this  attractive  reaort  popular. 


HOW  CAN  I  KEEP  FROM  GIVING? 

Over  ap^ainst  the  treasury 

Emmanuel  was  sitting; 
The  rich  cast  in  of  their  great  wealth 

Wliat  seemed  to  them  befitting. 
A  widow  came  and  gave  two  mites, 

Which  then  was  all  her  living; 
She  did  the  most  of  all  the  host —  ' 

How  can  I  keep  from  giving? 
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How  blest  the  man  who  knows  Thy  word, 

"Give  and  it  shall  be  given;" 
His  all  he  brings  unto  the  Lord, 

His  treasure  is  in  heaven. 
Help  me,  dear  Lord,  that  I  may  give 

Thus  even  all  my  living; 
Since  of  Thy  bounty  I  receive, 

How  can  I  keep  from  giving  ? 

I  have  received  a  precious  gift, 

Xo  mortal  tongue  can  speak  it; 
The  like  is  ready  now  for  all 

Who  diligently  seek  it. 
I  can  but  sing  the  praise  of  Him 

From  whom  1  am  receiving; 
And  as  He  gives  Himself  to  me. 

How  can  I  keep  from  giving  ? 

To  love  the  Lord  with  all  the  heart. 

And  as  myself  my  neighbor, 
I  mean  to  strive  with  all  my  might, 

And  to  this  end  will  labor. 
And  may  I  never  faitliless  prove. 

But  always  be  believing; 
For  while  I  think  of  Thy  great  love. 

How  can  I  keep  from  giving  ? 


THE  INVITATION. 


Uy  heart  shall  sing  of  Jesus, 

And  rest  in  perfect  peace. 
The  song  of  His  salvation 

Shall  never,  never  cease ; 
Bright  spirits  now  before  Him, 

Proclaim  Him  Lord  and  King, 
While  saints  on  earth  adore  Him, 

And  to  His  glory  sing. 

Ify  song  shall  be  inviting, 
I  want  my  foes  to  come, 

^nd  with  my  friends  uniting, 
Together  travel  home. 


And  while  we  are  believing, 
Tlie  world  shall  not  defeat, 

For,  asking  and  receiving. 
Our  joy  shall  be  complete. 

Come,  all  my  fellow  sinners, 

While  it  is  called  to-day, 
The  banquet  is  all  ready. 

So  let  us  not  delay; 
The  invitation's  given. 

To  each  of  us  'tis  sent. 
More  joy  shall  be  in  Heaven 

This  day  if  we  repent. 
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HtrUt  ,Q.  ^.  S^ss. 


Mn.  HMTtet  N.  F.  Fosk  was  bom  at  Limiugton,  Me.,  In  1819.    Her  maiden  name 
Harriet  N.  Froet.    She  was  nmrried  In  1838  to  Allen  W.  Foas,  and  settled  in  So.  Limi 
ton,  where  she  still  resides.   She  b^an  to  write  poetry  when  a  child,  and  has  sent  pic 
oocasionally,  to  the  Maine  newspapers  for  publication. 


SLUMBER. 

When  weary  and  tired  of  the  things  of  earth, 
Of  its  empty  joys,  and  its  scenes  of  mirth, 
When  our  foes  perplex,  and  our  friends  are  few, 
And  many  prove  false,  whom  we  once  thought  true; 
Come,  slumber,  o*er  an  aching  heart, 
And  bid  each  woe  from  it  depart. 

When  dark  clouds  veil  our  morning  sky, 
And  Hope^s  bright  flowers  fade  and  die, 
When  disappointments  throng  our  way. 
And  lonely  through  the  world  we  stray. 

Come,  gentle  slumber,  and  bestow 
Bliss  which,  awake,  we  cannot  know. 

When  raging  sickness  dims  the  eye, 

Bidding  each  magic  pleasure  fly, 

When  grief  lies  heavy  on  the  breast. 

And  nought  around  affords  us  rest. 

Come,  peaceful  slumber,  and  convey 
Us  to  the  world  of  dreams  away.  / 


j^ohmbiit  0ardner, 


Ck>lainbia  Ganlner  was  the  eldest  child  of  Ira  Gardner,  a  prosperous  termer  and  prom- 
inent citizen  of  Buckfleld,  Me.  She  was  bom  in  Bucktteld,  Sept.  23, 1820,  and  inherited 
from  her  father  ffreat  strength  of  will  and  energy  of  character.  She  was  edooated  in  the 
schools  of  Buckfleld  and  at  Kent*s  Hill,  and  she  early  evinced  an  aptitude  for  study  and 
literary  culture.  She  taught  school  several  terms  in  the  vicinity  of  her  home.  Soon 
after  arriving  at  the  age  of  21  years,  she  went  to  Baltimore  where  she  BiinffMfiillj 
engaged  in  teaching,  but  in  1813  she  left  that  city,  and  joumeved  alone  to  Memphis.  Tenn. 
There  were  then  no  railroads  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  her  loumey  was  performed 
by  tedious  stages  and  canal  and  river  boats,  and  was  attended  with  some  pailoas  adven- 
tures in  a  night  passage  over  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  She  engaged  in  teaehing  in 
Memphis,  where  she  remained  four  years,  mingling  with  the  moat  cultivated  ■ooiety  of 
that  city,  visiting  many  places  of  historic  interest  in  Tennessee,  and  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  many  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  day.  In  her  Journal  she  reoards  a  pleas- 
ant interview  with  HeurY  Clay,  and  a  visit  to  the  Hermits^,  where  she  saw  Andrew 
Jackson  dnrine  his  last  illness,  and  received  the  blessing  of  that  stem  old  hero.  In 
Auffust,  1847.  sue  left  Memphis  and  located  in  New  Orleans  to  become  aaaistant  principal 
of  the  French  and  English  Seminary  of  that  city;  and  she  afterwards  beoama  principal 
and  proprietor  of  that  popular  educational  institution,  and  rose  to  the  hi|^Mak  raaks  of 
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^prof«is{on.  She  won  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  taking  high  rank  in  literary  circles^ 
^^^'M  a  freqnent  and  etiteeined  contributor  of  both  pro»e  and  poetry  to  the  leadinjr 
W^n  of  the  Southwest,  over  the  peeudonyme  of  "  Byrama."  In  IKO  she  made  a  yIbiI 
^^  home  of  her  youth,  but  soon  returne<l  and  resumed  her  duties  in  the  seminary.  In 
"•••Prinffof  1856  her  health  perceptibly  failed,  and  she  visited  a  friend  In  Mt.  Vernon, 
^^«  viui  the  hope  of  improvement,  but  she  rapidly  sickened  and  died  of  pulmonary 
~*^^ption,  on  the  16th  nay  of  June,  at  the  age  of  35  years.  Miss  Gardner  was  a  woman 
^  '^S«  physique  and  attractive  appearance,  and  she  possessed  all  the  characteristica 
Mti  1  ^^^^^  woman.  Her  poems  are  pervaded  with  sweetness  of  expression  and  a  rerer- 
^nal  spirit  and  often  with  a  sad  undertone  that  reflects  the  yearnings  of  her  heart  for 
*«f  «>eloT©d  Northern  home. 


THE  FLOWERS  OF  LIFE. 

''The  Flowers  of  life,  those  frcT^rant  flowers, 

They  bloom  mid  darkest  storms, 
And  in  the  saddest,  dreariest  path 

They  lift  their  loveliest  forms. 
What  if  we  feel  the  vengeful  thorn 

Within  the  brightest  bowers  ? 
We  know  that  round  our  loneliest  steps 

Still  bloom  these  cherished  flowers. 

They  cheer  us  on  our  weary  way 

With  calm  and  radiant  light — 
Drowned  with  a  verdure  ever  green 

And  beauty  ever  bright. 
The  storms  of  life,  whose  stings  we  feel, 

Then  let  us  never  heed, 
For  bees  may  suck  the  deadliest  juice, 

And  yet  no  poison  breed. 

Thus,  then,  the  noble  soul  when  forced 

Some  bitter  cup  to  drain, 
Though  sinking  'neath  affliction*  s  sting. 

Will  soon  revive  again; 
Will  yield  for  each  repeated  pang 

But  generous  thoughts  and  deeds; 
Still  seeking  for  these  scattered  flowers 

Wherever  his  footstep  leads. 

^  The  thorns  of  life  are  wisely  strown 

Around  our  pathway  here; 
They  turn  our  wayward  footsteps  oft. 

Or  check  our  wild  career. 
But  life  has  many  sunny  vales 

And  many  Eden  bowers ; 
Then  let  us  ever  shun  its  thorns, 

And  only  seek  its  flowers.^ 
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STOOD  ALONE. 

A  tender  vine  in  early  spring 

Upreared  its  fragile  head, 
And  many  a  trembling  glance  it  threw 

Around  its  lonely  bed ; 
No  kindred  branch  its  tendrils  clasped    - 

In  answer  to  its  own; 
No  kind  support  was  near  at  hand, 

And  there  it  stood  alone. 

The  sunny  sky  in  clouds  was  drest, 

And  cliilly  winds  came  by; 
Yet  vainly  did  it  ask  for  aid, — 

No  friendly  hand  was  nigh. 
And  colder  swept  the  gathering  breeze 

On  colder  pinions  borne, 
And  deeply  did  the  vinelet  sigh, 

That  thus  it  stood  alone. 

But  'twas  not  crushed,  that  tender  stock. 

And  strength  and  hope  returned, 
And,  bowing  meek,  it  treasured  well 

The  lesson  it  had  learned. 
And  when  the  morning  sun  came  back, 

Kesplendently  it  shone. 
And  deeper  beauty  clothed  the  flower 

That  thus  had  stood  alone. 

And  day  by  day  it  taller  grew, 

Arresting  many  an  eye. 
As  thus  it  flung  its  tendrils  forth 

And  raised  its  head  on  high : 
Now  many  a  hand  extended  was, 

With  kindest  word  and  tone. 
But  turning  from  each  flatterer  there. 

It  proudli/  stood  alone. 


This  humorous  poet  was  bom  In  Portland,  Nov.  6, 1823,  and  died  in  Pennsylvania  aome 
thirty  years  ago.  Ho  was  the  son  of  John  Dela,  and  was  at  one  time  enipiged  in  the 
practioe  of  law  in  his  native  oitv.  Mr  Dela  secured  a  hoose  and  lot  in  Boston,  for  fur- 
nishing the  prize  conundrum  published  in  the  old  Boston  ifuMum. 


LAW  VS.  SAW. 

Sitting  in  his  oflice  was  a  lawyer — 
Standing  in  the  street  a  sawyer; 
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On  the  lawyer's  anxious  face 
You  could  read  a  knotty  case, 

Needing  law; 
While  the  sawyer,  gaunt  and  grim, 
On  a  rough  and  knotty  limb 

Ran  his  saw. 

Now  the  saw-horse  seemed  to  me 
Like  a  double  X  in  fee. 

And  the  saw. 
Whichever  way  H  was  thrust, 
Miist  be  followed  by  the  diist. 

Like  the  law. 

And  the  law  upon  the  track, 
Like  the  client  on  the  rack, 

Played  its  part; 
As  the  tempered  teeth  of  steel 
Made  a  wound  that  would  not  heal 

Through  the  heart. 

And  each  severed  stick  that  fell. 
In  its  falling  seemed  to  tell, 

All  too  plain. 
Of  the  many  severed  ties 
That  in  lawsuits  will  arise. 

Bringing  pain. 

Then  methought  the  sturdy  paw, 
That  was  using  axe  and  saw 

On  the  wood. 
Had  a  yielding  mine  of  wealth 
With  his  honest  toil  and  health. 

Doing  good. 

If  the  chips  that  strewed  the  ground. 
By  some  stricken  widow  found 

In  her  need, 
Should  by  light  and  warmth  impart 
Blessings  to  her  aged  heart — 

Happy  deed  1 

This  conclusion  then  I  draw, 
That  no  exercise  of  jaw. 
Twisting  India-rubber  law, 

Is  as  good 
As  the  exercise  of  paw. 

Sawing  wood. 
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Rer.  H.  C.  Leonard  was  born  of  old  Puritan  stock  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  about  1820.  and 
was  educated  for  the  ministry  of  the  Uuiverealist  Church.  He  settled  in  Thomaaton,  in 
this  State,  in  1842,  and  remained  there  nearly  five  years,  where  he  enjoyed-  as  he  did  aft- 
erwards wherever  he  liyed— the  friendship  and  resiiect  of  the  most  cultivated  and  worthv 
of  all  denominations.  In  the  best  days  of  tlie  Knivketlocker  Mogcitine  and  of  Dr.  Bai- 
ley's National  Era^  Mr.  Leonard  contributed  to  these  publications  some  of  their  finest 
poetry.  A  poem  to  the  latter,  entitled  "  I^ke  Chemo,'*  was  thought  by  the  editor  to  be 
not  unwortny  of  Wordsworth.  Mr  Leonard  was  afterward  settled  at  Orono,  "Water- 
ville,  and  Deerins;.  While  at  the  latter  place  he  acted,  for  a  part  of  the  time,  as  Profes- 
sor of  English  Dterature  in  Westbrook  Seminarv.  Early  in  the  Civil  War  lie  was 
appointed  Chaplain  of  the  3d  Begiment  Maine  Volunteers,  and,  later,  upon  an  earnest 
request  of  Col  Chaplin,  was  transferred  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  >Chaplaincy  of 
the  1st  Maine  Regiment  of  Heavy  Artillery.  During  the  proprietorship  of  Mr.  Homan, 
of  Augusta,  of  the  Gospel  Bavner^  Mr.  I^eonard  was  the  editor  of  that  paper.  He  died 
at  Pigeon  Cove,  (Rockport,)  Mass.,  about  March  4, 1880. 


THE  OLD  CHIEFS. 

We  sing  the  cliief 8  of  auld  lang  syne : 

Madockawando  grave— 
The  Tarratiue  in  Philip's  time; 

Megone,  the  fiend  and  knave ; 
Wenamuett  with  kingly  face; — 

All  braves  who  bent  the  bow 
In  autumn's  hunt  or  winter's  chase; 

But  most,  great  Orono. 

Madockawando's  royal  hand, 

In  nature's  temple  green, 
His  squaw-child  gave  in  marriage  band 

To  lone  and  proud  Castine. 
But  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea, 

Where  gleams  Penobscot's  flow, 
Best  praised  the  white-bom  chief  shall  be, 

The  blue-eyed  Orono. 

In  modern  days  of  Atteon, 

Or  Neptune's  later  reign, 
No  tales  arc  told  of  brave  deeds  done. 

Or  sung  in  noble  strain. 
Our  thoughts  are  turned  to  other  days, 

The  days  of  strife  Jind  woe, 
Relieved  by  calm,  pacific  ways. 

Of  pale-faced  Orono. 

We  sing  the  chief,  the  grand  old  chief, 

The  chief  of  auld  lang  syne. 
Whose  years  of  rule  on  memory's  leaf 

Are  years  of  bloodless  line. 
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We  sing  the  chief,  tlie  grand  old  chief, 

The  chief  of  Umg  ago. 
The  com  still  sound  in  memory* s  sheaf,- 

The  high-browed  Orono. 


CHRISTMAS  EVE. 

Bells,  ring  out  with  cheerful  might; 

Tapers,  burn  with  brilliant  flame; 
Organs,  play  glad  hymns  to-night; 

Voices,  chant  with  loud  acclaim. 

Hands,  adorn  the  sacred  wall. 
Twine  the  wreath  and  braid  the  vine 

And  upraise  the  fir-tree  tall; 
Minstrels,  sing  the  glowing  line. 

For  the  blessed  eve  has  come, 
Starlit,  bright  as  none  before ; 

Magi  seek  the  Saviour*s  home; 
Shepherds  find  His  humble  door. 

With  your  outward  rites  and  gifts, 
Let  the  heart  to  Christ  be  given; 

For  the  heart  His  power  uplifts. 
Leading  it  to  truth  and  heaven. 

Offering  from  hand  or  lip, 
Like  the  ointment  Mary  poured, 

Meaneth  inward  fellowship 
With  the  Saviour,  Christ  the  Lord. 


M'  J-  S^^^' 


This  lady  was  bom  at  Lewiaton  Fall8,  now  Auburn,  Me.,  about  1820.  and  began  to 
write  for  the  press  at  an  early  age.  A  volume  of  her  {)oein8,  entitled  "  The  Wild  Flow- 
er,** was  printed  at  Portland,  by  S.  fl.  Colesworthy,  in  IftlS.  Mrs.  Read,  some  time  since, 
remored  to  Chelsea,  Mass. 


SONG  OF  A  BLIND  GIRL. 

They  tell  me  earth  is  beautiful.    I  know  it  must  be  true. 
If  stirs  do  brilliant  shine  through  skies  of  an  ethereal  blue; 
Green  fields,  green  trees,  and  fragrant  flowers  of  every  form  and  hue. 
They  say,  are  scattered  o'er  the  earth,  and  form  a  glorious  view. 
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I  hear  the  singing  of  the  birds,  and  smell  the  dainty  flowers. 
And  breezes  soft  come  wafting  by,  amid  springes  pleasant  bowers; 
A  thousand  sounds  I  daily  hear,  with  sweetest  music  fraught, 
And  every  sound  creates  in  me  some  pleasant,  blissful  thought. 

I  know  earth  must  be  beautiful,  though  I  may  never  see 
Her  beauties;  yet  I  cannot  mourn,  for  thoughts  are  given  me, 
That,  when  mortality  is  o'er,  my  spirit  then  will  rise 
To  that  eternal,  happy  shore,  to  see  above  the  skies. 


A  DONATION  GATHERING. 

A  happy  throng  unite,  on  this  auspicious  night, 

The  home  to  cheer, 
Of  him  who  doth  impart  food  to  the  hungry  heart. 
Who  heals,  with  friendship's  art. 

Our  sorrows  here. 

Let  joy  each  bosom  swell,  on  this  our  festival. 

May  no  regret 
Within  our  hearts  be  found,  while  we  this  board  surround; 
May  none  another  wound. 

But  feuds  forget. 

May  blessings  from  above  descend  on  him  we  love. 

With  hearts  sincere; 
O  may  he  never  know  one  dark,  corrosive  woe, 
May  comfort  to  him  flow, 

Like  fountains  clear. 

God  bless  his  gentle  wife,  who,  through  this  chequered  life, 

His  home  will  bless; 
O  guard  that  infant,  too,  and  in  its  pathway  strew 
Bright  flowers,  fresh  with  the  dew 

Of  happiness. 

May  friendship's  golden  chain  unbroken  here  remain. 

Among  our  band; 
And  may  we  ever  strive  in  harmony  to  live, 
Till  we  at  length  arrive 

In  that  bright  land. 
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Ber.  O.  F  Magoun  was  bom  in  Bath,  March,  1821.  He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  Collese  in 
the  class  of  1841,  and,  after  taking  a  course  of  tlieological  study,  became  resident  l^n- 
tiate  at  Andover,  Mass.,  spending  two  years  of  the  time  in  teaching  at  Galena,  111  ,  and 
Platterille,  Wis.  He  began  his  ministry  in  the  service  of  the  Home  Missionary  Soci- 
ety at  Sbnllsburg,  Wis  ,  was  afterwards  pastor  of  a  church  in  Ualena, 111.,  in  Davenuort, 
Im..  and  in  Lyons,  la.,  from  1860  to  18G4  Having  been  elected  President  of  Iowa  College 
and  Professor  of  Moral  an<l  Mental  Science,  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  that  office  In 
1865,  and  resigned  the  position  in  1887.  In  1867  he  received  the  degree  of  D.  I)  from 
Amherst  Collese  Amidst  his  manifold  labors,  ]>r  Magoun  has  found  time  to  frequently 
eontribufce  to  the  prominent  reviews  and  periotlicals  at  home,  and  also  to  the  London 
preM,  besides  sermons,  addresses  and  lectures. 


GATHERING  OF  THE  COVENANTERS. 

No  proud  cathedral  bell,  tlie  prayer-call  bearing, 

Swung  solemnly  within  its  lofty  tower; 
All  sights  and  sounds,  and  their  true  hearts  unerring 

Proclaimed  the  hour. 

The  sunset- wane  of  day's  resplendent  glory 

Wrote  on  the  clouds  in  roseate  letters  there, 
Like  some  fine  limner  famed  in  ancient  story, 

To  prayer!    To  prayer T' 
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The  breeze  that  waved  the  meek,  dew-dripping  flowers, 

And  breathed  inspiring  fragrance  on  the  air, 
A  murmur  sent  through  all  their  blossomy  bowers, 

*  *  To  prayer  I    To  prayer  V  * 

Not  mid  the  pomp  of  serried  arch  and  column 

They  led  their  meek  and  reverent  array ; 
Where  all  was  wild,  yet  Sabbath-like  and  solemn, 

They  turned  to  pray. 

Wild,  and  yet  Sabbath-like!    Huge  rocky  masses 
Were  piled  that  yawning  cavern-temple  round, 
Where  the  fierce  earthquake,  in  its  rifting  passes, 

A  home  had  found ! 

The  patriarch  came,  his  long  white  locks  revealing 

Time's  sway  of  joy  and  sorrow,  hope  and  fear, 
And  the  wee  infant  tottered  from  his  dwelling 

Of  scarce  a  year. 

The  mother  came.     Her  woman's  heart  will  falter 

As  priestly  hands  her  baptized  infant  lift, 
And  still  the  white-robed  maidens  at  the  altar 

Blush  at  the  gift! 
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*      *      *      Stay! — A  swift  banner-plaid  went  flashing 

High  o'er  the  rocky  verge  witli  sudden  gleam, 
And  sullenly  a  heavy  stone  fell  plashing 

Upon  tlie  stream ! 

Up,  worshippers!  unto  your  eyrie  dwelling, 
If  ye  would  never  death  of  torture  know! 
Like  a  wild  torrent  from  the  mountains  swelling. 

Burst  the  red  foe! 

And  lo!  wliile  fiery  curse  and  imprecation 

Pour  in  hot  volleys  on  the  praise-stirred  air, 
The  mountain-rtood, — swift  herald  of  salvation, — 

Itself  is  there ! 

Their  foam-flecked  crests  o'er  hill  and  valley  flinging. 

On!  on!  the  raving,  thundering  waters  pour! 
On  that  wild  sea  no  wave-waslie<l  corse  is  swinging, — 

One  yell!— 'twas  o'er! 

While  high  above,  unheard  amid  the  thunder, 
The  Covenanters  praise  that  vengeful  God, 
Who  flung  the  mighty  from  his  prey  asunder 

On  that  dark  tlood  I 

That  spirit  reigneth  still !    So,  Christian,  waging 

A  terrible  war  along  life's  corse-strewn  road. 
Fear  not!    One  power  can  calm  thy  foe's  fierce  raging, - 

O  trust  in  God ! 


Edward  Breck  Kobinsun  was  born  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  May  29.  1821.  At  the  a|^  of 
16.  he  went  to  Boston  and  entered  the  piano  manufactory  of  L.  Gilbert  as  an  apprentioe. 
He  at  the  same  time  commenced  his  musicHl  studies  under  Henry  Greatorex,  the  dii- 
tinguished  musician  and  comiM>8er.  When  21  years  of  age  he  adopted  piano-teaching  as 
a  profession,  and  came  to  Portland  in  1847  in  that  capacity.  He  officiated  as  oi^puust  at 
the  First  Parish  Church  in  1851,  when  he  resigned  to  travel  in  Europe,  lietumins,  he 
commenced  manufacrurinff  pianos  in  this  city  under  the  firm  name  of  Andrews  &  Kob- 
inaon,  and  has  continued  dealing  in  the  instruments  until  the  present  time. 


BIRD  LOVE. 

The  scmgsters  of  the  forest  know 
When  love- time  comes  in  early  spring; 

And,  long  before  the  melting  snow, 
Assemble  at  the  gathering 
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To  woo  tlie  mate  that  love  inHpires, 
And  win  her  little  heart  of  joy; 

And  all  the  art  that  love  requires 
With  fervent  ardor  they  employ. 

Why  sings  each  bird  its  sweetest  notes, 
As  if  alone  all  love  were  his  ? 

There  flies  tlio  mate,  on  her  he  dotes, 
And  she  knows  what  the  answer  is. 

In  yonder  densely  shaded  wood, 
He  follows  to  some  leafy  spray; 

And  in  the  charm  of  solitude 
Caresses  with  his  tuneful  lay. 

Repeating  oft  a  simple  strain. 
He  softly  warbles  forth  its  tone 

Until  she  turns  and  looks  again ; 
And  then  his  pleading  note  is  done. 

O  love,  with  subtle  power  divine — 
And  who  would  not  thy  servant  be? — 

So  teach  me  that  the  work  be  mine 
To  touch  the  secret  spring  for  thee. 


SONG  TO  THE  ROSES. 

I  '11  carol  to  the  roses,  love, 

As  we  go  wandering  by ; 
I'll  sing  and  tell  my  thoughts  of  thee, 

But  with  a  trembling  sigh. 

To  one  fair  rose  the  bee  now  flies. 

And  flnds  its  honey  there; 
What  wonder  then  if  I  now  seek 

Thy  ruddy  lips  so  fair. 

Come  hither,  that  the  passing  breeze 
Cool  not  thy  blushing  cheek ; 

Draw  nearer,  that  my  tempted  lips 
To  thee  may  softly  speak. 

For  I  sing  to  the  roses,  love. 

And  tell  them  all  of  thee ; 
That  thou  the  sweet  and  fair  rose  art, 

And  I  the  honey  bee. 


THE  POETS  OF  MAINS. 

POLICY. 
One  cannot  force  a  liorse  to  drink; 

One  cannot  force  a  fool  to  think ; 
And  whip  the  horse  and  thump  the  fool, 

Yet  they  are  stuhbom  aa  a  mulel 

But  give  the  horae  a  little  salt. 
And  tell  the  fool  he  has  no  fault. 

Then  thef  will  yield  to  selflithness, 
And  drink  some,  think  some,  more  or  le 
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Oulnby.  though  her  ilomeatle  duties  iro'ts  m*nt(olii.  ciiitrl touted  often  for  nlloiooa  >nit- 
olAtlons  and  public  oociutona,  luid  aeieral  o(  her  pleoes,  dedioatsd  to  ipeclKl  MflBd*  or  to 
help  loine  gooil  oiUM.  are  •till  trouureil.  She  mu  tjke  motlMr  ol  aina  ehlldron,  «•  oC 
whom  is  the  wife  of  Mr,  HoUH  B.  Hill,  of  ponland. 


CONVENTION  HYMN. 


Great  God!  thy  children  gathered  now 
Within  this  place  of  prayer,  so  dear. 

Would  at  tliy  feet  in  rev'renee  bow, 
And  humbly  ask  Thy  presence  here. 

Prom  various  parts  we  come  to  bring 
The  tiding;i(  of  Thy  gospel's  spread; 

Thy  mcsseuj;cra,  we  meet  to  sing 
Tlie  boumllesTi  pr.iisc  of  Christ,  oar  Head. 

Though  striingcrs  now,  we  joyful  come. 

Our  Fiither  to  ailure  in  love; 
We  have  one  faith,  one  hope,  one  home, 

"Not  mide  with  handa,"  in  heaven  above. 

While  here,  new  zeal  m-iy  we  obtain; 

O  with  tliy  love  our  hearta  imbue; 
Here  make  "Thy  doctrine  drop  like  rsin," 

Thy  truth  diatil  like  early  dew. 
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Here,  from  the  altar  of  each  heart, 
Let  fervent  prayer  to  Thee  ascend ; 

Father,  Thy  grace  to  us  impart. 
Thy  blei^ing  on  Thy  children  send. 

And  when,  with  multitudes  above. 
Thy  ransomed  sweep  the  trembling  lyre, 

Thy  power,  goodness,  truth  and  love. 
Each  seraph's  s(mg  with  joy  shall  fire. 


TO  GRANDFATHER    ON    HIS    EIGHTY-SEVENTH    BIRTHDAY, 

FEBRUARY  NINTH,  laW. 

Eighty  and  seven  long  years  have  gone 
Since  thou  the  light  first  looked  upon, 
And  time's  rude  hand  has  on  thy  face 
Left  many  a  deep  and  furrowed  trace. 

Thy  once  firm  step  is  tottering  now. 
And  white  the  locks  upon  thy  brow ; 
Dimmed  is  the  lustre  of  thine  eye, — 
Thou  'rt  ripened  for  thy  home  on  high. 

Yes,  Grandsire,  thou  art  wrinkled,  old. 
All  but  thy  heart,  that  is  not  cold ; 
For  neither  age  nor  time  can  trace 
Deep  wrinkles  there,  as  on  thy  f  ice. 

How  I,  in  childhood,  loved  to  see 
Thy  face  and  climb  upon  thy  knee; 
Oft  while  I  sat  in  gladness  there, 
My  hand  played  with  thy  hoary  hair. 

May  God  bless  her,  who  by  thy  side 
Has  walked  at  noon  and  eventide, 
Whose  faithful  love  so  many  years 
Has  shared  thy  joys,  thy  hopes,  and  fears. 

God  of  our  Fathers !  may  thy  care 
Keep  and  sustain  this  aged  pair. 
Receive  them  when  with  life  they're  done. 
Their  "battle  fought,"  the  *' victory  won." 


AN  OLD  ENGLISH  GENTLEMAN. 

1*11  sing  you  a  good  old  song,  that  was  made  when  men  were  great, 
Of  a  fine  old  English  Gentleman,  who  had  an  old  estate, 
And  who  kept  up  his  fine  mansion  at  a  bountiful  old  rate; 
With  a  good  big  porter  to  relieve  the  poor  beside  his  gate, 
Like  a  fine  old  English  gentleman,  all  of  the  olden  time. 
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His  hall  so  old  was  hung  about  with  pikes  and  guns  and  bows. 

And  swords  and  fjood  old  bucklers  which  had  stood  some  tough  old  blows; 

'Twtts  tliere  **His  Worship*'  sat  in  state,  in  doublet  and  trunk-hose, 

And  quailed  liis  cup  of  good  old  sack,  to  comfort  his  old  nose, 

Like  a  line  old  £n<;:lish  gentleman,  one  of  the  olden  time. 

His  custom  was,  when  Christmas  came,  to  bid  his  friends  repair 
Tj  his  oil  !i  ill,  where  feist  and  ball  for  them  he  did  prepare; 
And  though  the  rich  he  entertained,  he  ne'er  forgot  the  poor. 
Nor  was  the  houseless  wanderer  e'er  driven  from  the  door 
Of  this  fine  old  English  gentleman,  one  of  the  olden  time. 

Yet  all,  at  length,  must  bend  to  fate!  so,  like  the  ebbing  tide, 
Declining  gently  to  the  last,  this  fine  old  man,  he  died; 
The  widow  and  the  orphan's  tears  bedewed  his  cold  grave's  side, — 
And  Where's  the  scutcheon  that  can  show  so  much  of  worth  and  pride 
Of  a  fine  old  English  gentleman,  one  of  the  olden  time. 

But  times  and  seasons  though  they  change,  and  customs  pass  away. 
Yet  English  hands  and  English  hearts  will  prove  old  England's  sway; 
And  though  our  coffers  mayn't  be  filled  as  they  were  wont  of  yore. 
We  still  have  hands  to  fight,  if  need,  and  hearts  to  help  the  poor. 
Like  the  good  old  English  gentleman,  one  of  the  olden  time. 


M'trtliH 


Mi8s  Remick  had  always  resided  in  the  quiet  country  town  of  Kfttery,  in  the  hoime  to 
which  her  mother  came  on  her  marriage.  Her  father  held  an  office  in  the  Navy-yard  at 
this  place  the  lartter  part  of  his  life,  going  out  once  with  his  party  which  was  then  cudlc^l 
the  Whig  administration,  being  reinstated  on  their  return  to  power.  He  was  a  man  of 
sound  judgment  and  unquestioned  integrity.  Martha  inherited  from  her  mother  a  love 
of  history  and  of  literature.  She  was  a  diligent  worker  in  her  household,  but  she  always 
found  time  for  rea<Iing.  and  our  author  remembers  of  her  telling  of  one  part  of  her  life, 
when,  surrounded  by  family  cares,  she  found  no  leisure  by  day.  the  late  hours  ot  the  eve- 
ning were  spent  in  this  way.  Martha's  school  life  was  one  of  absorbluK  study;  a  small 
t>art  of  it  was  passed  at  Augusta.  Me.,  and  at  a  Baptist  Seminary  in  Uhanestown,  Mass., 
out  she  learned  nearly  as  well  by  studying  her  books  at  home  in  the  intervals  to  school 
terms.  She  was  satisfied  only  when  she  could  repeat  the  contents  of  each  from  the 
beginning  to  the  close  without  questions.  Overwork  of  mind  prepared  the  way  for  sick- 
ness, ami  from  a  summer  of  fever  about  that  time  she  has  never  been  restored  to  perma- 
nent health.  She  has  ahvays  thought  her  gifts  lay  more  in  prose  than  poetry.  Sne  had 
written  many  stories  wlticli  had  lieen  well  received  in  the  publications  to  which  they 
were  sent,  but  for  a  long  period  fouhl  only  cultivate  her  gift  for  verse,  and  her  poems 
api)oared  every  week  in  two  or  three  Bosron  papers.  When  better  health  came,  three 
books  were  Mritten  which  found  their  way  to  the  public,  "  Agnes  Stanhope/*  **  Millicent 
Halford'*  and  "  Richard  Ireton."  beside  several  serials,  and  some  MSS.,  which  have  not 
yet  l>een  sent  to  a  publisher.  Her  published  poems  would  fill  three  large  volumes  if  col- 
lected. 


PEPPERELL'S  TOMB. 

In  the  southern  section  of  this  town  is  nnother  village,  commanding  a  distant  view  of 
the  blue  ocean.  Here  are  the  remains  of  the  once  elegant  mansion  or  Sir  Williaiti  Pep- 
perell,  the  only  colonist  knighted  by  the  mother  country.  It  will  be  remember^  that 
ne  won  this  distinction  by  his  capture  of  Louisburg  from  the  French,  at  the  head  of  New 
England  troops.    This  is  commemorative  of  a  visit  to  his  tomb. 
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In  a -lone,  deserted  field, 

Where  the  bluest  \iolet8  bloom, 
Where  the  May  winds  sweep  the  valleys, 

Stands  a  stately  marble  tomb : 
Not  a  rose,  or  vine,  or  flower, 

Clings  around  it;  love's  sweet  spell 
Long  has  vanished  from  its  portals; 

Of  its  fame  alone  we  tell. 

Many  years  have  come  and  vanished 

Since  this  silent  sleeper  led 
To  the  storming  of  a  fortress, 

Ranks  of  men  now  lying  dead. 
When  New  England  won  a  victory  I 

And  this  gray  old  tombstone^s  name 
High  upon  the  scroll  of  honor 

Was  the  first  in  song  and  fame! 

Full  a  hundred  years  have  vanished 

Since  that  proud  and  happy  day, 
When  his  ships,  all  richly  laden. 

Gathered  in  this  fair,  blue  bay ; 
When  these  green  fields  all  around  us 

With  his  nodding  harvests  shone — 
Wealth  and  pride  and  state  and  honor, 

To  this  tomb  they  all  have  flown. 

Yonder  in  his  stately  mansion. 

Once  the  halls  were  all  aglow 
With  the  music  and  rejoicings 

Of  the  days  of  long  ago. 
Now  his  portrait  hangs  forgotten 

On  the  ancient,  time-worn  wall. 
And  the  strangers*  faces  gather 

In  his  proud  ancestral  Iiall. 

In  this  tomb  he  lies  forgotten; 

But  the  ancient  tales  will  tell 
Of  the  master  who  was  honored. 

And  the  faithful  friend  as  well. 
Better  than  the  fame  which  crowned;him, 

Better  than  his  wealth's  great  store, 
Are  these  records  which  present  him 

True  and  just  forevermore. 


WENDELL  PHILLIPS. 

His  voice  rang  out  upon  your  streets, 
O  cold,  proud  city  I  in  tke  still  dark  night, 
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He  was  the  prophet  who  foresaw  the  day, 
The  slow,  sure  dawning  of  a  far-off  light. 

Hated  and  scorned,  he  wrought  as  best  he  knew, 
To  what  he  believed  his  lips  were  never  dumb; 

It  was  a  happy  ending  to  his  toils 
To  see  his  promised  future  safely  come. 

Silent  and  reverent,  through  the  long,  dark  streets 

Throngs  wait  the  coming  of  his  sable  bier. 
As  a  good  warrior  who  has  fought  his  fight. 

Who  slumbers  in  the  peaceful  stillness  here; 
Round  him  the  children  of  a  dusky  race 

Marshal  a  guard  for  their  long  faithful  friend. 
Who,  when  their  sky  had  not  a  line  of  light; 

Wrought  for  them  to  the  coming  of  the  end. 

Scorned  at  his  morning,  hated  at  his  noon. 

Into  his  evening  came  the  sunset  light; 
They  knew  him  who  had  breathed  but  scorn  and  hate 

Before  he  passed  away  into  the  night. 
Lo,  the  proud  city  brings  her  funeral  wreaths. 

Her  long  processions  where  he  lies  in  sleep. 
Where  hundred  faces  from  the  walls  look  down, — 

What  he  has  sown  at  last  his  fame  shall  reap. 


GAMBETTA. 

**  A  lover  of  his  country,*'  write  it  here 
Above  the  still  face  lying  on  the  bier, 
He  was  her  saviour  when  the  blood-red  hand 
Of  war  spread  over  all  the  wide  fair  land. 
Wisely  he  counseled  all  that  man  could  do; 
In  her  dark  hours  he  was  wise  and  true. 

What  were  his  faults  shown  in  the  light  of  day? 

In  that  dark  chamber  with  him  let  them  lay, — 

Bring  roses,  violets  and  immortelles  red. 

To  glorify  with  bloom  his  last  low  bed. 

To  breathe  of  a  new  life  if  priest  and  prayer. 

Are  banished  from  the  solemn  service  there. 

The  thronging  thousands  came  around  his  bier; 

He  who  is  mourned  for  is  no  longer  here. 

In  what  new  worlds  our  eyes  are  dim  to  trace 

Shall  we  behold  the  glory  of  his  face, 

The  spirit's  glory  who  has  put  away 

The  fading  vestments  ajid  the  form  of  clay? 
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Noble  his  deeds,  detractions,  hate  and  wrong, 
All  these  fall  earthward,  to  the  earth  belong; 
Fame's  fairest  garland  on  his  grave  will  bloom. 
On  History's  fairest  page  his  name  find  room; 
Tis  time  that  tries  us;  let  these  letters  stand, 
"  He  was  the  lover  of  his  father-land." 


A  CHILD  IS  LOST! 

'*  A  child  is  lostP*  the  crier  calls, 

Down  a  long  street  the  interest  grew, 
The  anguish  of  one  mother's  heart. 

The  waiting,  startled  mothers  knew ; 
Some  blue-eyed  darling  whose  short  steps 

Have  wandered  from  the  household  door,- 
Before  the  night-fall  she  shall  come 

To  wander  from  it  nevermore. 

There  will  be  tears  upon  her  face. 

The  tangled  curls  with  dust  will  shine. 
The  poor  hot  cheeks  will  flush  and  glow, 

As  with  a  draught  of  ruby  wine. 
But  robed,  when  folded  close  and  safe 

To  hearts  that  love  her,  will  it  be ; 
Only  the  sheltering  walls  of  home 

And  well-known  faces  will  she  see. 

Out  in  the  street  the  other  day. 

Where  snow-flakes  all  the  pathway  piled, 
I  saw  a  woman  whose  dark  face 

Brought  up  the  memory  of  this  child. 
A  wanderer  from  some  happy  home, 

For  whom  no  crier's  voice  may  call; 
But  through  the  stillness  and  the  gloom 

I  know  God  watches  over  all. 


A  BROKEN  HOUSEHOLD. 

Five  little  girls !  how  fast  they  grew  I 

Through  the  chinks  in  the  roof  the  stars  shone  through. 
But,  nestled  together  with  wrappings  warm, 

They  heeded  neither  the  wind  nor  the  storm ; 
Summer  and  winter  with  work  and  play 

They  filled  up  merrily  every  day, 
And  learned  their  tasks  at  the  village  school. 

Where  they  were  gentle  and  easy  to  rule. 
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Many  a  year  has  glided  away, 

The  little  old  cabin  has  gone  to  decay; 
A  fine  stately  building  fills  yonder  itfi  place, 

Of  the  green  swarded  bank  there  is  left  not  a  trace ; 
But  a  gray-headed  man  trudges  blithely  along. 

He  who  once  was  so  rugged  and  stalwart  and  stronj^, 
Or  sits  in  his  door  but  a  few  rods  away 

In  the  rest  and  calm  of  a  summer  day. 

The  children  are  scattered  far  and  wide, 

Not  one  is  left  by  the  old  hearthside, — 
All  but  the  child  who  went  early  to  rest. 

With  the  green  sods  laid  on  her  lifeless  breast, 
To  share  with  the  mother  the  blessed  home 

Leaving  the  father  weary  and  lone. 
With  his  faithful  dog  in  the  twilight  gray 

Which  shuts  in  his  busy  and  useful  day. 

Five  little  ones  in  the  long  ago ! 

How  the  years  will  vanish,  they  come  and  go  I 
The  pine  wood  stands,  and  the  river  shines 

Under  the  thickets  of  rustling  vines; 
But  they  come  not  back  who  will  come  no  more 

To  him  who  sits  in  the  sun  at  his  door, 
Waiting  and  dreaming,  while  far  away 

The  air  is  astir  with  the  childrens*  V^^Y* 


AN  INCIDENT  OF  A  HOSPITAL. 

From  the  river-side  they  bore  her, 

Wliere  the  Thames'  clear  waters  flow, 
To  the  chamber  where  they  laid  her. 

On  a  pallet  soft  and  low. 
Gentle  voices  breathed  around  her, 

Where  a  few  white  cots  were  spread ; 
To  and  thither  from  her  pillow. 

Watchers  went  with  noiseless  tread. 

Full  of  shame  and  grief  and  sorrow. 

Her  short  life  behind  her  lay; 
Only  eighteen  little  summers. 

In  the  stillness  stretched  away 
To  the  deep  and  slimy  river, 

Wliere  her  lost  and  trembling  feet 
Had  been  stayed  one  little  hour, 

In  this  chamber  cool  and  sweet. 
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Full  of  human  love  and  pity, 

All  the  long  nights  came  and  went, 
And  a  holy  dream  of  heaven 

To  the  fainting  heart  was  sent; 
Full  of  hope  and  peace  and  patience. 

In  the  pain  that  pressed  her  still, 
She  looked  upward  with  rejoicing, 

To  the  doing  of  His  will. 

In  the  stillness  of  one  night-time. 

They  who  slept  around  her  bed 
Saw  the  glory  of  His  presence 

In  her  wondrous  beauty  shed ; 
As  with  radiant  face  uplifted 

To  some  vision  on  the  wall. 
Held  beyond  their  touch  or  seeing, 

She  went  from  them  at  His  call. 

Thus  they  laid  her  in  her  slumbers. 

With  that  look  upon  her  face, 
In  the  low  and  lonely  chamber, 

Where  the  poor  must  have  a  place; 
But  they  told  the  story  otrer, 

Through  the  ward  and  world  it  flew,- 
It  was  a  strange,  sad  story. 

But  every  word  is  true. 


^hnrUs  §hel^s  §abeHs, 

Gbaa.  P.  Boberta  li  a  native  of  Bangor,  where  he  was  born  Feb.  14, 1822.  He  graduated 
from  Bowdoin  College  in  the  class  of  1845,  and  after  this  studied  law  for  some  time  in 
the  oAlce  oi  James  8.  Rowe,  £sa.  Mr.  Koberts  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1847,  but 
beeoming  connected  with  the  editorial  department  of  the  havgor  Uoily  Atertvry.  he 
relinqiiiMed  it,  and  for  four  jears  devoted  his  time  and  taltnt  to  editorial  matters.  I^ter, 
Ifte  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  bang*yr  Daily  J<mmal,  holding  that  position  twelre 
yean,  and  was  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  that  city  for  the  same  length  of 
time.  He  has  also  been  a  member  of  the  City  Council.  In  1879,  or  thereabouts,  he 
removed  to  Boston,  and  became  connected  with  the  public  press.  HJs  wife  is  a  native  of 
'Wintevport. 


THE  SLEEP  OF  NATURE. 

The  wind  is  loud,  and  a  frosty  shroud 

Wraps  Nature  in  its  fold. 
The  Frost  King's  hands,  as  with  iron  bands. 

Have  set  and  sealed  their  hold. 

How  swift  and  fleet  were  the  Day-god's  feet, 
^1       That  danced  along  the  plain ! 

And  sudden  and  brief  the  fall  of  the  leaf 
Told  winter  come  again ! 
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Ab  sweet  and  deep  as  a  maiden^ s  sleep, 

In  snow-white  vesture  laid, 
Looks  Nature  now,  with  her  pale  cold  brow, 

In  her  wintry  garb  arrayed. 

Yet  fair  as  the  Hush  of  a  virgin* s  blush, 

Shall  she  rise  from  sleep  and  dream. 
And  roseate  hues  with  the  glittering  dews 

Shall  weave  her  gorgeous  sheen. 

And  again  shall  sing  the  birds  in  the  spring, 

And  Nature's  heart  shall  glow; 
The  fruits  and  flowers,  in  the  genial  showers, 

Shall  blossom  sweet,  and  grow. 

On  hill-side  and  plain  shall  nod  the  ripe  grain, 

In  summer's  golden  sun, 
And  autumn  shall  cheer,  with  the  fruits  of  the  year, 

The  reapers*  work  well  done. 

Thus,  warm  or  a-cold,  she  waxeth  not  old. 

Since  the  sweet  morn  of  her  birth. 
When  the  glad  stars  sang  and  the  echoes  rang 

Through  all  the  heaven  and  earth. 


Enoch  Perley  Pessenden  was  born  in  Pryeburg,  June  20, 1822.  He  fitted  for  oolite  at 
the  Academy  there,  hoping  to  enter  Sophomore,  but,  upon  examination,  entered  the 
tjuniors'  year  of  Bowdoin,  at  Brunswick.  He  ranked  high,  being  flrst  In  his  class  as  a 
German  scholar,  and  in  mathematics.  He  was  elected  Class  Poet  for  the  Junior  year, 
and  delivered  a  poem  ontitleil  '* Oblivion"  on  Class  day.  He  graduated  with  honor  In 
1844.  He  then  tcK)k  charge  of  a  seminary  in  Indiana,  but  afterward  studied  the  profes- 
sion of  medicine,  and  was  a  sucocHsful  practitioner  in  Bucksport,  Me.,  for  many  years. 
He  died  at  Augusta,  Feb.  23. 1883.  This  author  was  a  brother  of^&eneral  SanmdTFMeen- 
den,  and  uncle  of  VVilliam  Pitt  Feasenden,  also  uncle  to  BUen  P^enden  Llnooin,  HTbOh- 
trtbutor  to  this  volume.  He  was  very  strong  in  his  lovalty  to  kin,  had  an  Intense  sense 
of  the  humorous,  and  large  gift  at  mimicry,  and  is  said  to  have  written  good  verses  at 
nine  years  of  age. 


THE  SONG  OF  SLEEP. 

Sleep,  sleep,  sleep,  Sleep,  sleep,  sleep, 

O  how  sweet  when  day  is  o*er!  O  how  sweet  at  height  of  bliss 

Floating  from  the  quiet  shore  There  to  feel  the  dewy  kiss, 

'Neath  the  dreamy  sky  of  June  There  to  smoothly  glide  away 

To  the  water's  dying  tune,  Down  a  softening  moonllj^iPray 

Sinking  with  the  sinking  moon.  Into  misty,  ghostly  day, 

Sleep,  sleep,  sleep.  Sleep,  sleep,  sleep. 
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Sleep,  sleep,  sleep.  Sleep,  sleep,  sleep, 

'^^^'^^  sweet  in  shades  of  woe,  O  how  sweet  on  mother*  s  breast 

*  i^eri  tx)  feel  the  tidal  flow  There  so  soft  to  lie  at  rest, 

^    t;li.^  softest  wavy  light  Gazing  in  those  quiet  eyes 

^iitly,  slowly  lift  tlie  night  Till  their  lights  in  shadows  lie; 

**^*tii^  on  the  weary  sight,  Murmuring  till  the  murmurs  die, 

Sleep*  sleep,  sleep.         Sleep,  sleep,  sleep. 

WELCOME  OF  EARTH. 

O  welcome  I  welcome  here ! 

To  thy  home  beneath  the  bier, 
From  lifers  dark  shores  of  pain  and  fear, 

Rest  sweetly  on  the  breast 

Of  the  one  who  loves  thee  bestf 
Of  one  who  will  watch  o'er  thy  tranquil  rest. 

Till  thy  blue  and  gentle  eyes. 

Shall  open  on  the  skies 
Of  the  angels'  own  blest  Paradise. 

And  calmly  thou  shalt  stay 

And  gently  waste  away ; 
There  is  no  pain  in  that  slow  decay, 

It  will  never  mar  thy  sleep, 

It  will  never  bid  thee  weep, 
While  thy  mother  above  thee  her  watch  shall  keep, 

Till  corruption's  blackened  sign. 

On  this  moveless  face  of  thine. 
But  makes  thee  nearer  to  me,  and  mine. 

When  decay  has  run  its  race. 

And  there  is  left  no  trace 
Of  thy  rounded  form  and  thy  smiling  face; 

When  the  dust  remains  alone. 

When  the  coffin  lid  is  gone, 
And  the  ashes  of  life  on  the  mold  are  strewn; 

O  then  a  part  of  me. 

Weary  one,  thou  shalt  be 
Till  the  opening  mom  of  Eternity. 

Though  thine  earthly  friends  above 

May  forget  the  heart  of  love. 
That  'neath  the  turf  has  ceased  to  move, 

The  Earth  is  near  thee  yet; 

The  Earth  will  ne'er  forget. 
While  the  stars  of  Heaven  shall  rise  and  set, — 

Then  where  shall  peace  be  found 

Like  the  peace  that  reig^is  around 
The  cold,  damp  clay  in  the  cold,  damp  ground  ? 
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Winm  ^ttgnsttts  ^oodwin. 


'William  A.  Goodwin  wki  born  in  Saco,  July  27, 1822.    He  graduated  from  Bovdotn^^^ 
the  claM  of  1842.  and  was  first  cnitaged  in  tf aching  in  Bninawiek,  EaatTiUe,  Va.,  nr^r 
Saco,  which  «^n)plo}ni€rut  he  follow td  lor  two  \eara.    H<*  then  entered  upon  theatodYQ^ 
civil  engiiierriiig  in  the  field,  which  lias  been  his  confstant  occupation,  and  baa  retidedti^ 
Portland.  Koxbury,  and  Newton,  IHaw.    In  1870  he  returned  to  Portland,  where  hcatUl 
lives.    "  The  positions  he  has  heUl,"— we  quote  from  the  history  of  his  college,-  '*  testify 
to  his  ability  and  the  repute  he  has  enjoyed."    He  was  assistant  engineer  on  the  AtlanUa 
and  St.  Lawrence  Uailroad.  the  York  and  Cumberland,  etc.:  chief  engineer  on  the  Penob- 
scot; on  surveys  of  the  European  and  North  American  Baiiroad  from  St.  John,  K.  B.,to 
Calais,  Me.:  superintendent  ot  construction  oi  the  first  and  second  light^honae  districts, 
coasts  of  Maine,  I^cw  Hampshire,  and  Massaehusetts.    In  1803  and  18m  heserred  at  Kew 
Orleans,  and  on  the  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  coast  under  special  orders,  on  light-bouse 
duty.    Since  1^70  he  has  been  the  popular  city  engineer  of  Portland.    Mr.  Goodwin  haa 
been  a  poetical  contributor  to  the  Atlavtic  JHotithfp^  and  other  publieetiona  of  a  hi^ 
order,  and  also  to  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Philological  Association.    He  has 
taken  no  pains  to  preserve  the  offspring  of  his  muse,  and  with  reluctance  allowa  th< 
specimens  to  appear  in  our  book. 


THE  TERROR. 

Non  eget  Mauriifjaculia  neque  arcu. 

Queen  of  the  surges,  sailing  forth  undaunted, 
Weathersome  laden,  stiff  though  but  in  ballast, 
Who  shall  withstand  thee,  terror  of  the  navies. 
Three-masted  schooner ! 

On  comes  the  war-ship,  ponderous,  majestic ; 
Power  intrinsic  this  to  choose  or  that  way. 
Ware  thee  now,  schooner!  trusting  but  to  breezes, 

Pitiful  schooner! 

Wind  is  but  light,  and  scant  at  that,  and  baffling. 
LuiT  ?  no,  she  cannot— keep  her  off  ?  she  will  not. 
Crashing  collision— slowly  sinks  the  war-ship; 
On  sails  the  schooner. 


Where  grew  the  oaks,  the  tamaracks  and  beeches 
Shaped  to  thy  timbers,  weighted  as  of  iron  ? 
Fitted  and  fastened,  built  with  skill  consummate. 
Hail  to  thee,  builder! 

Find  thou,  O  builder!  always  in  the  forest 
That  breed  of  oaks  and  tender  them  securely. 
Set  in  each  bow  a  stem  of  such  like  timber, 

Oaken  as  iron. 

No  beak  of  trireme,  pointed,  massive,  brazen, 
Driven  resistless  by  the  broad-backed  rowers, 
Tore  in  the  hollow  ships  of  olden  story 
Side  rents  so  ghastly. 
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Ram  of  a  schooner  I  thou  hast  changed  thy  gender. 
No  more  shall  she  be  said  of  a  three-master. 
He  is  henceforth  thy  proper  appellation, 

Masterful  schooner! 

Thy  function  now  conjunction,  though  disjunctive, 
First  of  the  list  we  dearly  learned  as  children; 
"But,  then,  though,  either,'*  thus  was  its  beginning, 
Butt,  then,  O  schooner! 

Though,  if  thou  must  be  plunging  at  all  comers. 
Discriminate  more  wisely  than  thou  hast  done. 
Choose  if  thou  wilt  the  ordinary  war-ship, 

But  not  Cunarders. 

Now,  if  I  had  the  ear  of  Uncle  Samuel, 
This  would  1  plead:  **  Why  bother  with  your  cruisers? 
Gather  from  Maine,  from  all  the  down-east  ship-yards. 
Three-masted  schooners." 


A  TOBACCONALIAN  ODE. 

0;Plant  divine ! 

Not  to  the  tuneful  Nine, 

Who  sit  where  purple  sunlight  longest  lingers. 

Twining  the  bay,  weaving  with  busy  fingers 

The  amaranth  eterne  and  sprays  of  vine, 

Do  I  appeal.     Ah,  worthier  brows  than  mine 

Shall  wear  those  wreaths !    But  thou,  O  potent  plant, 

Of  thy  broad  fronds  but  furnish  me  a  crown; 

Let  others  sing  the  yellow  corn,  the  vine. 

And  others  for  the  laurel-garland  pant. 

Content  with  my  rich  meed,  I'll  sit  me  down. 

Nor  ask  for  fame,  nor  heroes'  high  renown. 

Nor  wine. 

Ye  airy  sprites, 

Bom  of  the  Morning's  womb,  sired  of  the  Sun, 

Who  cull  with  nice  acumen,  one  by  one. 

All  gentle  influences  from  the  air. 

And  from  within  the  earth  what  most  delights 

The  tender  roots  of  springing  plants,  whose  care 

Distils  from  gross  material  its  spirit 

To  paint  the  flower  and  give  the  fruit  its  merit, 

Apply  to  my  dull  sense  your  subtle  art! 

When  ye,  with  nicest,  finest  skill,  had  wrought 

This  chiefest  work,  the  choicest  blessings  brought 

90* 
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And  stored  them  at  its  roots,  prepared  each  part, 

Matured  the  bud,  painted  the  dainty  bloom, 

Ye  stood  and  gazed  until  the  fruit  should  come. 

Ah,  foolish  elves! 

Look  ye  that  you  frail  flower  should  be  sublimed 

To  fruit  commensurate  with  all  your  power 

And  cunning  art  ?    Was  it  for  such  ye  climbed 

The  slanting  sunbeams,  coaxing  many  a  shower 

From  the  coy-  clouds  ?    Ye  did  exceed  yourselves; 

And  as  ye  stand  and  gaze,  lo,  instantly 

The  whole  ethercalized  ye  see : 

From  topmost  golden  spray  to  lowest  root, 

The  whole  is  fruit. 

Well  have  ye  wrought, 

And  in  your  honor  now  shall  incense  rise. 

The  oaken  chair,  the  cheerful  blaze,  invite     ' 

Calm  meditation,  wliile  the  flickering  light 

Casts  strange,  fantastic  shadows  on  the  wall, 

Where  goodly  tomes,  with*  ample  lading  fraught 

Of  gold,  of  wit  and  gems  of  fancy  rare. 

Poet  and  sage,  mute  witnesses  of  all. 

Smile  gently  on  me,  as  with  sober  care, 

I  reach  the  pipe  and  thoughtfully  prepare 

The  sjicrifice. 

O  fragile  clay ! 

Erstwhile  as  white  as  e'er  a  lily  of  old  Nile, 

But  now  imbrowncd  and  ambered  o'er  and  through 

With  richest  tints  and  ever-deepening  hue. 

Quintessence  of  rare  essences  the  while 

Uphoarding,  as  thou  farest  day  by  day. 

Thou  minds t  me  of  a  genial  face  I  knew. 

At  first  it  was  but  fair,  nought  but  a  face; 

But  as  I  read  and  learned  it,  wondrous  grace 

And  beauty  marvellous  did  grow,  and  grow,    • 

Till  every  hue  of  the  sweet  soul  did  show 

Most  beautiful  from  brow  and  lip  and  eye. 

And  thus,  O  clay, 

Child  of  the  sea-foam,  nursed  amid  the  spray. 

Thy  visage  changes,  ever  grows  more  fair 

As  the  fine  spirit  works  expression  there! 

Blest  be  the  tide  that  reft  thee  from  the  roar 

And  cast  thee  on  the  far  Danubian  shore. 

And  blest  the  art  that  shaped  thee  daintily! 

And  thou,  O  fragrant  tube  attenuate! 

No  more  in  the  sweet  blooming  cherry-grove, 
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Where  the  shy  bulbul  plaintive  mourns  her  love, 

Shalt  thou  uplift  thy  blossoms  to  the  sky, 

Or  wave  them  o*er  the  waters  rippling  by; 

No  more  thy  fruit  shall  stud  with  jewels  red 

The  leafy  crown  thou  fashionedst  for  thy  head. 

Not  this  thy  fate. 

When  the  swart  damsel  from  thy  parent  tree 

Did  lop  thee  with  thy  fellows,  and  did  strip 

From  off  thee,  bleeding,  leaf  and  bud  and  blossom, 

And  bind  the  odorous  fagot  carefully, 

And  bear  thee  in  to  whom  should  fashion  thee 

And  set  new  fruit  of  amber  on  thy  tip. 

More  grateful  than  the  old  to  eye  and  lip, 

Ambrosial  odors  thou  didst  then  exhale. 

Leaving  thy  fragrance  in  her  tawny  bosom. 

Tliou  still  dost  hold  it.    Nothing  may  avail 

To  rob  thee  of  the  odorous  memory 

Thou  sweetly  bcarest  of  the  cherry-grove. 

Where  blossoms  bloom  and  lovers  tell  their  love, 

Bright  amber,  fragrant  wood,  enameled  clay. 

Help  me  to  bum  the  incense  worthily ! 

Thou  fire,   assist  I    Promethean  fire,  unbound, 

The  azure  clouds  go  wreathing  round  and  round. 

Float  slowly  up,  then  gently  melt  away; 

And  in  their  circling  wreaths  I  dimly  see 

Full  many  a  fleeting  vision* s  fantasy. 

Alas!  alas! 

How  bright  soe'er  before  my  view  they  pass. 

Whether  it  be  that  Memory,  pointing  back. 

Doth  show  each  flower  along  the  devious  track 

By  which  I  came  forth  from  the  fields  of  youth,— 

Or  bright-robed  Hope  doth  deck  the  sober  truth 

With  many-colored  garments,  pointing  on 

To  lighter  days  and  envied  honor's  won, 

Or  Fancy,  taking  many  a  meaner  thing. 

Doth  gild  it  o'er  with  bright  imagining, — 

Alas!  alas! 

Light  as  the  circling  smoke,  they  fade  and  pass. 

What  time  the  last  thin  wreath  hath  faintly  sped 

Up  from  the  embers  dying,  dying,  dead! 

To  earth's  best  blessings  fade  and  fleet  away,— 

Naught  left  but  ashes,  smoke,  and  empty  clay. 

Awake,  ray  soul!  His  time  thou  wert  awaking! 

For  radiant  spirits,  innocent  ^d  fair, 

Walking  beside  thee,  hovering  in  the  air 
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Down  tlirough  the  past,  thronging  thy  future  way, 

Wait  but  tliy  calling,  and  the  thraldoms  breaking 

Which,  all  unworthily,  to  sense  hath  bound  thee, 

To  bless  thy  days  and  make  the  night  around  thee 

As  bright  and  beautiful  and  fair  as  day. 

Cal?thou  on  these,  my  soul,  and  fix  thee  there! 

Name  naught  divine  which  hath  not  god-like  in  it; 

And  if  thou  burnest  incense,  let  it  be 

That  of  the  heart,  enkindled  thankfully; 

And  if  thine  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out, 

Nor  let  it  poison  all  thy  sight  forever; 

Whatever  thou  hast  to  do  of  worth,  begin  it, 

Nor  leave  the  issue  free  to  any  doubt, 

Forgetting  never  what  thou  Jirt,  and  never 

Whither  thou  goest,  to  the  far  Forever. 

And  then  shall  gentle  Memory,  pointing  back. 

Show  blessings  scattered  all  along  thy  track; 

And  bright-robed  Ilope,  showing  thy  dreams  of  youth, 

Shall  lead  thee  up  from  dreaming  to  the  truth; 

And  Fancy,  leaving  every  nearer  thing. 

Shall  see  fulfilled  each  bright  imagining. 

Then  shall  the  ashes  of  thy  musing  be 

Only  the  ashes  of  thy  naughtiness; 

The  smoke,  the  remnant  of  thy  vanity 

And  thorny  passions,  which  entangled  thee 

Till  thou  didst  pray  deliverance;  the  clay. 

That  empty  clay  e'en,  hath  a  power  to  bless, — 

Empty  for  that  a  gem  hath  passed  away, 

To  shine  forever  in  eternal  day. 


^dwurd  <fflimn  ^ield. 

Dr.  E.  M .  Field  wan  born  in  Belfast ,  this  State,  July  29, 1822,  the  lAJ«t  of  *  large  fjun- 
ily  of  eight  M)nfi  and  one  danghter  He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  in  1840,  soon  after  which 
he  conunenced  the  study  of  nmiicine,  receiving  his  tlegree  from  JelTerBon  Medical  Col- 
lege, Philadelphia- and  studying  the  two  following  years  in  London  and  Paris.  On 
returning  from  ahroad,  he  settled  in  Bangor,  where  he  continued  in  prHCtioe  till  th« 
time  of  his  death,  July  27, 1887  Though  of  a  very  retiring  nature  and  ill  fitted  to  pmh 
his  wav  in  life,  he  yet  acquired  a  lar^e  practice  and  won  an  excellent  renntation  as  a 
physician.  His  chief  relaxation  riud  enjoyment  (uext  after  that  found  in  his  family  circle) 
was  <lerived  from  the  pursuit  of  literature— and  especially  from  the  gratification  of  his 
taste  for  poetry.  He  wrote  easily  and  published  freely  but  not  takingpaina  to  preserve 
what  ho  published,  the  larger  part  of  his  poems  cannot  be  collected.  Taey  served  their 
only  purpose  (as  far  as  he  was  concerned)  in  the  pleasure  of  compositioD.  Very  ar- 
dent in  his  att-ichiannts,  m'>«tt  of  his  writins?-*  were  p'>:)ms  of  affdotfoa  called  f orui  hy 
events  which  occurred  in  his  family  or  among  his  friends. 


TO  MY  MOTHER. 

Though  distant  far  from  thee,  mother, 
Thy  "summer-bom*'  may  be, 
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A  stranger  mid  a  stranger-band, 
O'er  leagues  of  land  and  sea; 

Yet  still  I  keep  my  childhood's  heart, 
Wherever  I  may  roam ; 

For  priceless  to  the  wanderer 
Are  cherished  thoughts  of  home. 

Upon  the  sea  of  life,  mother. 

That  ever  restless  deep, 
Whose  ^-ecords  of  the  crossing  barque 

Eternity  must  keep; 
How  oft  above  the  deaf*ning  roar, 

Thy  low,  sweet  voice  I  hear. 
Falling  like  strains  of  long  ago 

Upon  my  listening  ear. 

How  oft  amid  tlie  gloom,  mother. 

Thy  gently  beaming  eye 
Uprises  on  my  soul,  and  bids 

The  lurking  shadows  tly; 
Then  all  is  calm,  and  bright,  and  fair. 

And  cheerful  is  my  way; 
For  visions  such  as  these  can  change 

Deep  darkness  into  day. 

How  oft  my  spirit  seeks,  mother, 

The  ingle-side  of  yore. 
Where  warm  and  loving  hearts  have  met. 

And  parted  evermore; 
First  from  the  group  a  fair-haired  girl 

Paled  suddenly  and  died ; 
The  only  sister  of  the  band 

Around  the  ingle-side  I 

• 

Then  from  thy  very  arms,  mother, 

A  cherub  boy  was  riven. 
Who  plumed  his  scarcely  folded  wings, 

And  soared  again  to  heaven  t 
Long  have  they  lain,  those  guileless  ones. 

In  slumber  side  by  side ; 
'Twere  better  thus  to  pass  away, 

Than  stem  life's  rolling  tide  I 

Another  saddened  sound,  mother. 

Still  lingers  in  my  ear; 
A  sound  of  heartfelt  agony 

Above  a  father's  bier; 
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Thine  earliest  love — thy  latest  stay — 
Ceased — and  the  world  grew  dim ; 

Yet  thou  wast  not  alone — thy  heart — 
Thy  faith,  was  fixed  on  Him. 

"Though  from  our  golden  chain,  mother, 

Two  sunny  links  are  gone; 
And  he  who  loved  and  cherished  us 

From  our  embrace  is  torn; 
And  though  from  mid  our  brothor-band 

New  firesides  cheerful  bum, 
Yet  sweetest,  holiest  memories 

To  that  dear  home  return : 

And  blessings  are  invoked,  mother. 

Upon  thy  sacred  heart; 
The  lips  ye  taught  to  pray'implore 

Heaven's  riches  to  impart; 
We  now  are  seven,  and  severed  far 

O'er  leagues  of  land  and  sea; 
Yet  all,  as  with  one  common  heart. 

Still  love  and  honor  thee! 


FOR  AN  ALBUM. 

Not  far  from  Athens'  sunny  smile. 

There  is  a  sweet  Ionian  isle, 

Whose  fragrance  scents  Otranto's  shore. 

And  reaches  to  the  far  Marmor' ; 

Nor  Hybla's  mount,  nor  Tempe's  vale. 

So  sweetly  freight  the  passing  gale. 

'Tis  fabled  in  an  old  Greek  rune. 

That  he  who  breathed  the  sweet  perfume 

Would  lose  all  sorrow,  all  retjret. 

But  pleasure  never  would  forget. 

To  modernize  the  quaint  conceit, 

And  make  it  for  our  purpose  meet, 

Be  this  **  Forget-me-not*'  the  isle 

Where  Friendship's  flow'rets  sweetly  smile; 

And  when  at  some  far  distant  day 

Their  odors  o'er  thy  senses  stray, 

Forget  all  evil  and  enthrone 

In  Memory's  halls  the  good  alone; 

And  may  the  increase  of  thy  life  arise 

As  a  "sweet  savor"  fragrant  to  the  skies. 


EUOENK  BACHELDBR.  »l 


JluQette  §iicheldei[. 


Bom  about  1822,  and  a  native  of  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.  With  relatlTei  ^aine  to  Saco^ 
thin  State,  in  1831.  and  remained  there  thirteen  yeara.  In  1844,  he  again  ehau^ed  hie  retn- 
idenre  to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  gnitiiutted  from  Harvard  Law  School,  claas  of  l&lf> 
He  Diarried  in  1864,  and  from  thai  time  to  his  decease  in  1878,  resided  at  l>over,  MasH. 
Mr.  Baclielder  never  practiced  Uw  to  any  great  extent,  its  details  not  beins  congenial  to 
Ills  t«inpfrainent.  He  published  many  {M>em8.  which  were  considered  of  muen  merit, 
and  of  which  **  A  Romance  of  the  Sea  Serpent**  passed  through  four  editions.  With  hiH 
literary  etforts  he  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  in  that  department  w:i8 
quite  successful. 


•     FAIR  COLUMBIA. 

The  life  we  live^  we  live  for  thee, 

Columbia,  fair  ('olunibia! 
No  land  so  happy,  fair  and  free, 

As  happy,  fair  Columbia  I 
Brave  souls  are  battling  for  the  right. 
Brave  hearts  are  rushing  to  the  fight. 
The  nation  rises  in  its  might, 

For  happy,  fair  Columbia! 

Weep  for  the  gallant  valiant  men 

Who  die  for  fair  C'oliimbia! 
They  shall  arise  to  life  again 

Above  our  fair  Columbia  I 
Ah  I  yes,  to  life  immortal  rise. 
And  form  an  army  in  the  skies. 
To  guard  the  freedom  freemen  prize, 

And  shield  our  fair  Columbia  I 

Hark!  to  a  patriot^s  loud  appeal, 

Columbia,  fair  Columbia! 
My  mother-land  to  thee  I  kneel. 

In  prayer  for  fair  Columbia! 
Thy  glorious  chivalry  shall  rise 
With  dauntless  hearts  and  eagle  eyes. 
And  wave  victorious  to  the  skies 

Thy  banner,  fair  Columbia! 

O  God !  shall  mortal  man  control. 

In  happy,  fair  Columbia ! 
The  life  of  one  immortal  soul, 

In  happy,  free  Columbia  ? 
Kg!  better  that  the  traitor  knaves 
Were  heaped  by  thousands  in  their  graves, 
Who  boast  they  *d  make  all  freemen  slaves, 

In  happy,  fair  Columbia! 
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No!  high  above,  in  clouds  of  light, 

Above  our  fair  Columbia, 
Sits  God,  the  Arbiter  of  fight. 

The  Shield  of  fair  Columbia! 
Here  hosts  on  hosts  of  angels  bright 
Are  battling  with  us  for  the  right; 
God's  arm  the  horde  of  foes  shall  smite, 
And  free  our  fair  Columbia ! 


SONG  OF  OLD  ORCHARD. 


AIR — MY  MARYLAND. 


Old  Orchard  Beach  is  broad  and  fair; 

Happy,  fair  Old  Orchard.  . 
Old  Orchard  Beach  is  free  from  care, 

Happy,  fair  Old  Orchard. 
When  we  feel  our  cares  increase. 
When  we  wish  to  be  at  peace, 
Then  we  fly  where  sorrows  cease, 

To  happy,  fair  Old  Orchard. 

The  wit  and  grace  of  all  the  land 
Resort  to  fair  Old  Orchard, 

They  roam  along  the  yellow  strand, 
At  happy,  fair  Old  Orchard. 


Here  the  world  seems  bright  and  gay, 
Here  the  hours  fly  swift  away, 
On  the  shores  of  Saco  Bay, 
At  happy,  fair  Old  Orchard. 

Here  *s  a  right  good  ringing  cheer 

For  happy,  fair  Old  Orchard; 
Here's  to  friends,  both  far  and  near, 

We  Ve  met  at  fair  Old  Orchard. 
When  we  wander  far  away, 
Still  we'll  think  of  those  who  stay, 
And  trust  again  to  meet  some  day. 
At  happy,  fair  Old  Orchard. 


urtoL 


ant 


This  ffraoef nl  writer,  the  only  sister  of  Dr.  Cyras  A.  Bartol,  elsewhere  represented  in 
this  voluiiie,  was  born  in  Freeport,  Dec.  12.  1822,  ami  at  the  age  of  two  years  aocompiinied 
her  parents  to  Portland,  where  nhe  atteutleil  the  (iraniinar  and  High  .Schools.  gmduAtlng 
with  high  honors.  Her  home  has  been  for  some  time  with  her  distinguished  brother,  at 
Boston.  Miss  Bartol  is  a  proficient  in  music,  and  her  poems  are  greatly  admired  for 
their  grace  and  finish.    She  has  spent  four  years  abroad. 


QUEEN  ASTER. 


"I'm  growing  hy  the  roadside," 
Said  the  swaying  aster; 
I'm  growing  faster 

Every  night  and  day; 
How  I  pity  meadow  daisies. 
Bloom  ing  in  such  lonely  places. 

Far  away  I 


They  sigh,  and  pine,  and  wither, 
Each  snowy  blossom 
Fading  on  earth's  bosom 

Into  ashen  gray; 
Few  the  friendly  eyes  to  greet  them, 
None  the  lover's  look  to  meet  them, 

So  far  away  I 
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I  shine  upon  the  high  road,  Thus  whispered  to  the  hreezes, 

Successor  to  the  rose ;  Heedless  of  disaster. 

Every  traveler  knows  One  gold-eyed  aster 

My  glistening  star;  Nodding  to  the  day, 

O'er  all  the  asters  that  are  seen,  Hardly  had  she  spoken, 

O^er  all  the  daisies  too,  I  ^m  queen,  Lo,  her  graceful  stem  was  broken, 

Near  and  far  I  And  borne  away  I 

Busy  dotting  o'er  the  plain,  Never  missing  her  pale  star — 

Danced  the  pitied  daisies;  Blooming  on  the  bleak  hill, 

In  barren  places  Floating  o'er  the  tide-mill 

Could  their  heads  be  seen.  Seeds  for  future  day, 
Beckoning  there,and  bowing  thither,  Gay  and  happy  swung  the  daisies, 

Kever  even  asking  whither  Making  sweet  the  lonely  places, 

Moved  their  queen.  Far,  far  awAyl 


TWO  HANDS. 

A  little  hand,  with  magic  in  its  palm, 

Draws  me  resistless  on;  I  press 
The  sweet  and  rosy  flesh  and  feel  a  balm 

Distilling  from  the  soft  caress. 

It  is  mid-day  in  June;  I  have  no  will 
To  check  the  baby's  words,  which  reach 

Me  half  articulate :  I  have  no  skill 
To  oppose  the  pleadings  of  his  speech. 

On,  on,  my  guide  is  monarch  of  the  hour. 

And  I  the  slave  of  that  small  hand. 
Which  flings  afar  my  fleeting  dreams  of  power. 

And  chokes  the  projects  I  had  planned. 

Two  different  hands;  one  satin  and  one  hard, 
One  plump  and  young,  one  old  and.thin. 

And  filled  with  lines,  where  life  has  scarred 
Its  pain  and  let  confession  in. 

One  brown  and  wrinkled  hand,  one  dimpled  hand, 

The  weaker  fingers  point  one  way, 
I  tire  of  my  young  officer's  command. 

And  yet — I  dare  not  disobey  I 


MORNING. 

Above  the  hills  a  saffron  glow — 
The  heavenly  azure  deepens  higher — 

While  through  dark  pines,  gleams  long  and  low 
A  floating  lake  of  fire  I 
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Within  the  grove  fresh  winds  awake, 
A  little  gush  of  song  is  lieard, 

And  every  plumy  leaf  of  brake 
By  breezy  sighs  is  stirred. 

One  moment^  s  chant — a  hush  profound- 
Soft  songs  and  ferny  dances  cease; 

To  silence  dies  the  murmuring  sound, 
And  motion  glides  to  peace. 

The  dawn  lias  come  with  ecstasy. 
And  I,  a  part  of  her  and  day, 

Breathe  in  the  joy  she  giveth  me. 
And  put  my  care  away. 


APRIL. 

0  thou  month  of  various  moods. 
Of  sunshine  and  of  mist, 

As  if  thy  odd  vicissitudes 
First  quarreled,  and  then  kissed; 

1  fear  thy  inconstant  winds  that  blow 
Wlierever  winds  can  blow ; 

I  fear  thy  sly,  illusive  snows. 
Which  come  like  ghosts,  like  phantoms  go. 

The  lilac  buds  begin  to  pout. 

And  crocuses  arise 
In  grassy  plots,  and  stare  about. 

With  Iialf-bewildered  eyes, 
On  gloomy  earth  and  murky  sky. 

Both  clouded  with  a  frown; 
And  crouch  with  faces  all  awry, 

Till,  like  a  sprite  from  Araby, 

Some  helping  breeze  has  liown. 

Capricious  April,  warm  thy  breath. 

And  wake  the  sleepy  crowd 
Of  folded  buds,  that  close  beneath 

The  juniper  are  bowed; 
And  call  a  smile  into  the  dawn, 

And  coax  that  smile  to  stay. 
Then  laugh,  and  shout,  and  push  the  mom 

With  frolic  into  day ! 


THE  LAST  MESSENGER. 

She  listened,  as  the  low  entreaty  reached  her  ear— 
'*Dear  heart,  art  ready  now?    I*m  waiting  here! 
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Come,  take  my  hand,  late  spring-time  throws  her  snow 
Upon  the  sleepy  land  and  worketh  woe. 

Elsewhere  a  fmer  air  will  give  thee  lighter  breath 
And  little  dost  thou  care  that  I  am  Death. 

Then  yield  unto  my  care,  sweet  soul,  and,  floating  free, 
Seek  thine  own  climate,  where  one  waits  for  thee.*' 

tie  hearkened  to  the  voice,  while  glances  of  surprise 
nkindled  light  within  her  fading  eyes. 

hen  quick  she  closed  their  lids,  and  quick  she  journeyed  on^ 
^hile  Death  forgot,  watched  o'er  the  flesh  alone. 


^mid  ^twood  ^assan, 

ithor  and  clergyman  was  born  in  West  Brooksville  (nearly  oppoiite  Gastlne,)  <m 
of  May,  1823.  By  teaching  in  winter,  and  performing  hard  manual  labor  in 
he  secured  enough  money  to  carry  him  to  the  middle  ofnis  Junior  year  in  Bow- 
l^e.  In  A  literary  criticism  published  in  the  columns  of  the  Portland  TVan- 
[r.  Champney  tells  us  that  this  author  was  noted  in  college  for  his  aoquirementa 
t&ematician  and  a  debater.  After  leaving  Bowdoin  he  read  law  in  an  offloe  in 
c,  but  soon  abandoned  the  legal  profession,  and  entered  upon  the  study  of  dirln* 
e  Theological  Seminary  at  Bangor.  He  was  settled  as  assistant  pastor  of  the- 
itional  Church  at  Oroveland.  Mass.,  on  finishing  his  course  in  tne  Seminary. 
tg  in  that  capacity  for  a  single  year.  Later,  he  established  in  Groveland  an  inde* 
society,  of  which  he  remained  the  head  from  1858  to  1868.  In  the  latter  year  he 
:ked  with  an  Incurable  spinal  disorder  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  time 
foreiffn  travel,  kept  him  within  doors  the  rest  of  his  life,  near  Boston.  He  died 
uy,  1887,  at'WesttMedford,  Mass.  Mr.  Wasson  was  a  voluminous  prose  writer, 
ting  to  the  leading  publications  of  the  day,  and  a  volume  of  sparkling  poema 
pen  was  issued  after  his  decease. 


ROYALTY. 

Tliat  regal  soul  I  reverence,  in  whose  eyes 
Suffices  not  all  worth  the  city  knows 
To  pay  that  debt  which  his  own  heart  he  owes; 

For  less  than  level  to  his  bosom  rise 

The  low  crowd's  heaven  and  stars:  above  their  skies 
Runneth  the  road  his  daily  feet  have  pressed ; 
A  loftier  lieaven  he  beareth  in  his  breast, 

And  o^er  the  summits  of  achieving  hies. 

With  never  a  thought  of  merit  or  of  meed; 

Choosing  divinest  labors  through  a  pride 
Of  soul  that  holdeth  appetite  to  feed 

Even  on  angel-herbage,  naught  beside; 
Koi^praises  more  himself  for  hero-deed 

Than  stones  for  weight,  or  open  seas  for  tide. 
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LOVE  AGAINST  LOVE. 

As  to  the  lips  of  summer  are  its  dews, 

Or  morning^  s  amber  to  the  tree- top  choirs, 
So  to  my  bosom  are  the  beams  that  use 

To  raise  their  grace  from  eyes  that  love  inspires. 
Your  love,  vouchsafe  it,  royal-hearted  few, 

And  I  will  set  no  common  price  thereon : 
Oh,  I  will  keep  as  heaven  his  holy  blue, 

Or  night  her  diamonds,  that  dear  treasure  won. 
But  aught  of  duty  known  must  I  forego. 

Or  miss  one  drop  from  truth's  baptismal  hand. 
Think  poorer  thoughts,  pi-ay  cheaper  prayers,  and  so 

Deserve  you  less,  to  meet  youR  hearths  demand  ? 
Farewell!    Your  wish  I  for  your  sake  deny": 

Rebel  to  love,  in  truth  to  love  am  L 


IDEALS. 


Angels  of  Growth,  of  old,  in  that  surprise 
Of  your  first  vision,  wild  and  sweet, 
I  poured  in  passionate  sighs 
My  wish  unwise 
That  ye  descend  my  heart  to  meet — 
My  heart,  so  slow  to  rise. 

Now  thus  I  pray:    Angelic  be  to  hold 
In  heaven  your  shining  poise  afar, 
And  to  my  w^ishes  bold 
Reply  with  cold. 
Sweet  invitation,  like  a  star 

Fixed  in  the  heavens  old. 

Did  ye  descend,  what  were  ye  more  than  I  ? 
Is't  not  by  this  ye  are  divine — 
That  native  to  the  sky. 
Ye  cannot  hie 
Downward,  and  give  low  hearts  the  wine 
That  should  reward  the  high  ? 

Weak,  yet  in  weakness  I  no  more  complain 
Of  your  abiding  in  your  places: 

Oh,  still,  howe'er  my  pain 

Wild  prayers  may  rain. 
Keep  pure  on  high  the  perfect  graces 

That  stooping  could  but  stain. 
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anUt  tfflnrion  ^twell  ^tnttis. 


dy.  known  in  the  literary  world  as  Mrs.  YI.  Marion  Stephens,  was  bom  July  3, 
lughter  of  the  Kev.  John  Atwell.  The  nmiantic  town  of  Sidney  wta  her  birtli- 
•ou  the  banks  of  the  Kennebec  Kiver.  She  left  Maine  in  early  youth,  and  for 
irs  resiueii  at  the  South.  Her  tlrst  contributions,  sent  under  the  rmm  ^eptiifhe 
ion  Ward."  appeared  in  the  I'hliadelphia  Saturday  Covrier.  and  later  i>be 
iquently  for  the  PnrfJand  TTonHtript.  (Heoson' »  J'iritriaf.  Bnd  other  popular 
es  and  journals.  After  her  niHrriage,  in  1848,  to  Mr.  Kichard  Stepheut,  ahe 
in  Boston.  She  was  an  Hotret>M  of  Honie  distinction.  At  one  time  she  edited 
ften  Affe,  a  monthly  niacazine,  and  in  Januurv,  1864,  published  a  volume  of  three 
I  pages,  comprising  a  collection  of  her  b<>st  sketches  and  poenie.  In  KoTember 
ELtite  year,  she  published  another  volume  entitled  **  Passion  and  Seality/*  wbloh 
0  have  addetl  much  to  her  i)opularity.  We  have  been  unable  to  trace  tne  subae- 
areer  of  this  talenteil  authoress. 


TO  ONE  AFAR. 

Thou  art  not  Iiere !    The  midnight  st^rs  are  paling 
And  drooping  one  by  one  from  out  the  8ky! 

The  night  wind  comes  to  me  with  wihler  wailing. 
As  echo  of  my  lieart— tliou  art  not  by! 

Yet  like  the  stars  my  heart  and  liopes  are  creeping 

To  that  dear  home  where  thou,  my  love,  art  sleeping. 

Thou'rt  all  my  own!  for,  like  an  angel's  blessing, 
Slumber  her  woof  of  dreams  hath  o'er  tliee  thrown! 

Dost  thou  not  feel  my  lips  to  thine  now  pressing  ?. 
Art  not  my  arms  entwined  amid  thine  own  ? 

Ah,  blessed  sleep  I  I,  too,  might  share  it,  only 

Thou  art  not  liere,  and  I  am  more  than  lonely. 

It  may  be,  dear,  that  I  am  only  dreaming; 

But  life  hath  grown  more  pleasant  than  ol  y«fre; 
And  from  thy  lips  love  hath  a  holler  seeming. 

And  life  more  hopes  and  aims  than  heretofore: 
It  may  be,  there  will  come  a  dark  to-morrow, 
And  my  heart  waken  to  a  world  of  sorrow. 

My  spirit  moans  for  thee!  I  cannot  hush  it! 

Its  pleadings  haunfr  the  stillness  of  this  hour  I 
My  heart  is  in  thy  chisp  I    Ah,  do  not  crush  it, 

As  a  wanton  plaything  or  an  idle  flower! 
Mom  may  restore  the  flower,  its  bloom  departed — 
But  tfiere^a  no  morniiKj  for  the  broken-hearted ! 


TO  A  SONGSTRESS. 

I  do  not  know  thee— save  by  thoughts  that  linger, 
Dream-like  and  beautiful  upon  my  lieart — 

When  my  rapt  soul,  forgetful  of  the  singer. 
Loses  itself  in  wonder  at  thy  art! 

I  do  not  know  thee,  lady;  yet  full  well 

My  spirit  bows  it  to  thy  mystic  spell. 
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I  do  not  know  thee !  yet  when  stars  are  beaming, 
In  softening  lustre  at  the  evening  hour, 

I  seek  the  spot  wliere  thy  bright  eyes  are  gleaming, 
And  yield  me  captive  to  their  witching  power! 

To  see  thee— hear  thee— silently  to  trace 

Flashings  of  genius  on  thy  lovely  face  I 

I  do  not  know  thee  I  yet  my  weary  spiiit, 
In  hours  of  absence,  kneeling  at  thy  shrine. 

Breathes  out  a  pi*aycr  that  it  may  yet  inherit 
One  gleam  of  light  like  that  which  falls  from  thine. 

Yet  with  such  gift,  my  heart,  in  its  excess. 

Would  die  beneath  its  wealth  of  blissf ulness ! 

I  do  not  know  thee!  yet  when  flowers  are  springing, 
Wlien  summer  song-birds  tales  of  joyance  tell, 

I'll  think  I  hear  tliy  voice  in  concerj.  singing; 
My  heart  will  grow  more  human  'neath  the  spell. 

May  thy  soul's  sunshine,  undimmed  by  tears. 

Brighten  the  rugged  path  of  onward  years ! 


<Jr*i«fii  §rmthit(  W^ime$, 

It  would  be  ImpoMible,  within  the  limits  of  a  sketxsh,  to  «lo  justice  to  the  Tenrntiltty  of 
this  briKht  miiul.  Born  Oct.  3.  182:{.  in  the  rural  to\»-n  of  Livcniiorc,  Me.,  of  most  worthy 
parentage,  he  thence  derived  thf  uterliug  foundatiunit  of  his  character.  The  quiet  sur- 
roundings of  his  home  miglit  have  made  iiim  a  very  common  t>oy.  Such  he  wh»  not.  He 
early  gave  signs  of  that  electric  na'ure  wliich  brooks  nu  obstacle  in  the  attahiuient  of 
ih^irea  ends.  But  his  aims  were  never  unworthy.  He  thirsted  for  knowledge,  which 
ho  sought  and  found  in  every  avenue  uitliin  his  reach.  With  keen  discrimination,  he 
asMimilatetl  only  the  bent.  and.  hm  tie  received,  he  gave— never  a  niggard  in  anything  Ui»t 
•could  benefit  other*.  Thus  his  life  was  a  growili.  rapi«i  indceil,  for,  at  the  midway  age  of 
thirty-five,  his  work  was  done.  His  poetic  eff  Uitions,  thrown  off  at  an  early  period  of  his 
career  to  bei^uile  hiM  lonety  niouvMiUs.  were  as  m;fro  exhalations  from  his  fervent  ftnul; 
yet  some  of  them  evince  profound  rliought.  lie  was  ever  approachable,  a  dellghtfol 
companion,  often  mirthful  and  mai^notic.  As  ho  advancetl  in  life,  his  conversation,  while 
terse  and  sugj^eative.  was  remarkeil  for  purity  and  elegance  of  diction.  In  music  he  was 
»n  amateur;  hut  in  art  wait  IiIh  delight.  It  became  also  his  engroitsing  pursuit.  In  luany 
New  Kngland  home's.  hi>)  |>ortraits  are  ntili  cherished  as  household  gals.  Wliile  thus 
laboring  at  his  chosen  vocation,  ever  forgetful  of  self,  he  whs  stricken  Dy  the  heavT  hand 
of  disease.  Still,  he  worke<l  on.  more  and  more  enamored  by  the  wondrous  poBsihilitiee 
of  his  beloved  art  Th^n  the  brush  fell  froui  his  hand:  consumption  ha<l  done  ita  work; 
but  he  was  conqueror,  and  his  freed  Hplrit  went  forth,  whither  we  may  well  desire  to  fol- 
low him.  He  was  an  own  cous'n.  on  his  mother's  sMe,  tf>  the  poet,  Arlo  Bates,  also  to 
It4>beooa  Sophia  Clark,  baiter  known  as  "  Sophie  May."  Mr.  Haynes  was  married  in  the 
autumn  of  *52,  to  Vliss  Harriet  Williams,  of  Augusta,  Me«,  who  survives  him,  with  two 
daughters— Mrs.  H.  G.  James,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  ^I^8.  Clifford  Jaynes,  of  West 
Newton,  Mass. 


THE  REVELATIONS  OP  NATURE. 

Poet,  that  mak'st  wild  haunts  thy  choice, 

And  their  bird  minstrelsy, 
The  woodlands  have  a  winning  voice, — 

What  do  they  say  to  thee  ? 
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Then  he,  in  calm  and  gentle  voice, 

Made  answer  unto  me : 
"Sweet  Nature's  music  and  her  joys 

I  cannot  tell  to  thee. 

First,  should  thy  heart  be  free  as  air, 
From  guilt  and  darkness  free, 

Then,  lifting  it  from  toil  and  care, 
Nature  will  answer  thee. 

Mountain  and  lake  and  sunny  slope 
Thy  book  of  truth  shall  be. 

And  stars,  which  gem  the  ebon  cope, 
Shall  surely  answer  thee. 

Hast  seen  the  starlight  trembling  steal 
From  out  the  tranquil  sea  ? 

Thus  Heaven  in  nature  shall  reveal 
The  '*  Light  of  life*'  to  thee." 

There's  not  a  leaf  within  life's  book 

My  eye  has  ever  met; 
There's  not  a  page  on  which  I  look, 

I  *d  willingly  forget. 

For  well  I  know,  the  webs  of  thought, 

In  all  their  varied  tissues. 
By  every  event  are  wrought 

To  form  life's  sacred  issues. 

We  needed  every  false  belief. 

Our  joy — our  melancholy; 
God  could  not  spare  one  hour  of  grief, 

One  moment  of  our  folly. 

Their  influence  around  us  lingers, 

A  half-hid  mystery; 
They  are  the  marks  of  angel  Angers, 

Writing  our  destiny. 


THE  DREAM  OF  LIFE. 

Each  closing  day  they  die  away. 
The  tones  we  love  to  hear, 

And  one  by  one  the  forms  decay, 
That  were  to  us  so  dear. 
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But  from  Life's  tree  the  leaves  may  fall 

Around  us  as  they  will; 
We  but  a  moment  hear  their  call, 

While  it  is  summer  still. 

Alas  I  we  every  day  forget 

The  lessons  of  the  past, 
Nor  dream  another  new  regret 

Shall  follow  on  the  last. 

Forget  'tis  Providence  controls, 
That  all  our  precious  things 

Are  little  angels  to  our  souls, 
Whom  lie  hath  given  wings. 

When  far  beyond,  w^e  think  of  this ; 

When,  through  each  mortal  change. 
Our  souls  have  entered  into  bliss 

Of  wider,  higher  range. 

Shall  we  not  see  in  what  we  are 
All  life  and  death  combined, 

To  force  through  circles  widening  far 
The  all-embracing  mind  ? 


**  RISE  UP  AND  WALK." 

Eve,  with  slowly  fading  light. 

O'er  the  ancient  city  fell, 
To  the  Temple's  sacred  height. 

Bringing  silence  like  a  spell; 
Iloly  men  were  entering  there. 
For  it  was  the  hour  of  prayer. 

One  there  was,  of  low  estate. 

Whom  they  brought  from  day  to-day. 
To  the  Temple's  Beautiful  gate, 

Where  in  mournful  guise  ho  lay. 
Helpless  beggar,  lone  and  lame. 
Asking  alms  of  all  who  came. 

Here,  for  many  weary  years, 
Grew  the  wrinkles  on  his  brow. 

Childhood  came  and  went  in  tears. 
But  a  deeper  sadness  now 

Made  the  passing  pilgrim  pause, 

Marking  how  forlorn  he  was. 
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Confident  in  health  and  strenprth, 
Many  passed,  but  knew  him  not; 

He  had  ceased  to  strive,  at  length, 
Hopeless  of  a  better  lot; 

But  with  ever  open  palms. 

Patient  sat  he,  asking  alms. 

Peter  answered,  "  Look  on  me: 
Gold  and  silver  hare  I  none, 

Such  flw  have  /,  yire  I  thee.*^ 
Then,  with  deeply  solemn  tone, — 

"Uwe  wp,  strong  in  heart  and  frame; 

Rise  and  walk,  in  Jesus*  name.^^ 

O  with  what  new  joy  elate, 
Springing  lightly  from  the  sod, 

Entered  he  the  Temple  gate. 
Leaping,  walking,  praising  God ! 

Better  far  than  earthly  wealth. 

Came  to  him  the  boon  of  health. 

O'er  our  dim  and  finite  sense. 
Though  we  wander  from  His  call. 

Thus  the  great  Beneficence 
Dawns  alike  and  blesses  all. 

Though  we  ask  a  stone,  instead. 

Doth  our  Father  give  us  bread  ? 

Hearts  that  bum  with  ancient  fires. 
Strangers  to  the  hidden  Best, 

Seek,  with  all  the  ohl  desires. 
El  Dorados  in  the  West ; 

With  an  inward  prayer  for  gold. 

Daring  dangers  manifold. 

Hark!  o*cr  all,  the  constant  tone, 
M<aking  discord  harmony ! 

'*  Gold  and  silver  have  I  none, 
Such  as  hare  /,  yire  I  thee.*^ 

Thine,  beyond  the  din  of    strife, 

Is  the  discipline  of  life! 

Thine,  a  better,  higher  fate — 
E'en  thy  pathway  to  complete. 

Leading  to  the  Beautiful  gate, 
Leading  to  the  Saviour's  feet! 

There,  overshadowed  by  the  Rock, 

Humble  spirit,  *'  rise  and  walk,^* 
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A  BROTHER'S  MEMORY. 

It  was  a  sunny,  glorious  mom, 
I  dwelt  among  the  speeding  hours, 

And  saw  my  brother's  radiant  form 
Come  dancing  *mong  the  flowers. 

A  hand  was  on  my  shoulder  laid, 
An  eye  that  spake  its  deep  desire 

Looked  in  my  own,  as  if  it  said, 
**  Come,  brother,  come  up  higher.^* 

To  sec  him  walking  by  my  side, 
His  form  so  tall  and  manly  grown, 

Me  thought  in  every  noble  pride 
My  brother  stood  alone. 

A  hand  was  on  his  shoulder  laid. 
Upon  his  brow  and  in  his  eye 

A  radiant,  startling  beauty  played. 
Like  sunset  in  the  sky. 

And  now,  his  voice  was  in  my  soul, 
With  echo,  sweet  as  angcVs  lyre. 

And,  holding  full  and  deep  control. 
Still  whispered,  "  Come  up  higher^ 

I  asked,  obedient  to  the  tone, 

What  path  of  toil  we  next  should  dare, 
And  whither  ?  —but  I  stood  alone. 

My  brother  was  not  there. 

I  woke — it  was  a  glorious  morn. 
Borne  onward  by  the  speeding  hours, 

But  nevermore  my  brother^s  form 
Came  bounding  'mong  the  flowers. 
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MY  KITTIE. 

Her  grave  is  praiikt  with  lilies  white, 
And  tiickling  intertwcen  with  light: 

Awake. 
O  for  a  long,  long  thrilling  kiss 
From  her  dear  lips— O  such  sweet  bliss- 
Awake,  Kittie,  awake. 

Long  hath  she  slept — sweetly  sleeping- 
Poor  me!  waiting,  watching,  weeping; 

Awake. 

0  God  from  out  the  heavens  above, 
Breathe  on  her  pity,  mercy,  love; 

Awake,  Kittie,  awake. 

Wake  her  from  sleep — God  in  pity 
Part  the  curtains — wake  my  Kittie — 

Awake. 

1  cannot  live — I  cannot  stay 

So  long,  so  far  from  her  away— 

Awake,  Kittie,  awake. 


AGE. 


Older,  older,  older  still- 
Youth  is  dead — and  age  is  chill— 

Now  on  my  staff 
I  will  hobble  out  and  in. 
White  with  rime — and  eyes  a-dim — 

I '11  never  laugh. 

Trees  are  in  the  yellow  leaf — 
Com  is  in  the  yellow  sheaf  — 

I  question  why 
I  should  weave  the  woof  of  life. 
Through  the  tangled  web  of  strife, 

And  then  should  die! 

Rainy  days — and  rainy  nights — 
Quiv*ring  through  no  ray  of  light 

Ever  streaming; 
"Murky  clouds— silver  lining,'* — 
Fiction!  false!  rythmic  whining— 

Simply  dreaming. 

The  days  are  dark —nights  are  dreary- 
My  soul  is  sad — sick — aweary— 
.  O  rest!  O  sleep! 
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Away,  away,  chill  cank'riiig  care, 
Out  of  this  life— aye,  anywhere; 

O  rest!  sweet!  deep! 


KITTIE'S  GRAVE. 

Down  into  Grod's  Acre  yestreen. 
Where  rests  are  sweet  rests — and  the  dead 
£f tsoons  will  wake  from  their  sleeping, 
To  mansions  above — with  soft  tread  — 
I  went — in  n\y  going  I  noted 
One  dear  little  grave  on  the  hill 
Where  sleeps  mid  bird,  bud  and  blossom, 
My  darling,  so  peaceful,  so  still. 

Soft  winds  came  in  at  the  gateway 
O'erladen  with  odors  so  sweet — 
Kissing  away  from  my  eyelids 
The  tears,  as  I  knelt  at  her  feet; 
Mesccmed  sweet  face  of  my  darling. 
Upturned  to  my  face  in  greeting, 
Pressed  lips  to  lips  so  sweetly 
As  erst  in  our  last  sad  meeting. 

Raven-winged  silence  was  round  me, 
Save  hum-drumming  freebooter  bee— 
Sweet  clouds  were  shedding  a  tear-mist, 
In  weeping  for  darling  and  me. 
Planting  the  rose  by  her  bedside, 
I  promised  my  darling  for  years 
To  visit  and  tenderly  water 
This  rose  in  the  heart's  warmest  tears. 

I  will  leave  her  grave— in  leaving, 
With  buckler,  helmet  and  shield, 
1*11  gird  myself  for  life's  conflicts. 
And,  with  sword  in  truth  annealed, 
1*11  plunge  into  life's  hot  battles, 
1  will  win  or  lose  in  the  game; 
The  brave,  sweet  soul  of  my  Kittie 
ShiiU  guide  me  forever  the  same. 


liuoy  Ilsley  (Slmonton)  Vining.  dnughter  of  James  Siinonton,  of  Portland,  vas  bom  In 
Portland,  Mo.,  \larch  13,  1824  Her  early  poems  ami  8torle«  were  published  in  Th^  Port- 
hind  TYafiacrlpf^  under  the  signature  of  *'  Lucie.**  In  1849  she  married  Hanison  S. 
Vining,  of  Portland,  removing  soon  after  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  which  became  her  penn»- 
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nent  home.  Continuing  her  literary  habits,  she  dtill  contributed,  as  *'  Mrs.  L.  I.  Vining,*' 
occasional  poems,  stories  and  esxays  to  tlie  Transcript,  Home  Journal ^  and  other  period- 
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seTeral  more  lengthy  than  any  of  her  publislied  pnxtuctions,  making  a  handsome  auto- 
graph edition,  which  awaits  possible  future  publication. 


MY  PORTLAND  HOME. 

When  the  summer  days  come,  bringing 

Leaf  and  bud  and  flower, 
And  the  happy  birds  are  singing — 

All  the  earth  their  bower; 
When  the  ant  her  treasure  storeth, 

And  the  bee  its  sweets, 
While  the  butt^jrfly  ignoreth 

Care  for  time  that  fleets; 

When  the  earth  is  glad  with  brightness. 

And  the  air  with  sound. 
And  the  heart  leaps  up  for  lightness 

E'en  from  gravest  round, 
Then  old  memories  come  thronging. 

Call  the  child  once  more. 
And  1  yield  me  to  the  longing, — 

Seek  the  open  door. 

Where  the  Casco  runs  in  beauty. 

Like  a  silver  thread. 
Holding  back  in  loving  duty 

Stern  Atlantic's  tread, 
There  *s  a  thickly  peopled  valley. 

Hills  on  either  side — 
Giant  sentinels  that  rally 

To  their  posts  with  pride. 

There  Munjoy,*  while  gazing  seaward, 

Counteth,  too,  its  dead; 
Tells  what  hearts  are  bounding  leew^ard 

And  what  hopes  have  fled. 
Woods  of  Dcering  t^ll  the  story 

Of  an  elder  day, 
Stalwart  oaks  recording  glory 

Almost  passed  away. 


•  Munjoy  Hill— site  of  observatory,  used  as  a  signal  station  for  incoming  vessels;  at 
-ttie  foot  m  the  hill  lies  the  Easteru  Cemetery,  the  oldest  in  the  city. 
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Many  a  spire  lifts  sparkling  fiujrcr, 

Calling  sunshine  down, 
And  the  twilight  loves  to  linger 

On  the  good  old  town. 
Dome  and  ilag-staff  tioat  the  banner 

Of  a  nation  free, 
And  Huzza  becomes  Hosannah 

Prizing  Liberty. 

Many  years  ago,  life*s  changes 

Made  my  feet  to  roam, 
But,  nor  time,  nor  space  estranges, — 

Still  I  call  it  home. 
Foster  city  msiy  surpass  it 

Boasting  wealth  and  art, 
But  a  filial  love  will  class  it 

Darling  of  my  heart. 

There  at  once  l*m  reinstated 

By  an  instinct  true. 
Consciously  incorporated 

With  its  Old  and  New. 
If  through  scenes  familiar  straying. 

Strangers  meet  I  there, 
Guests  are  they;  I,  fond  surveying. 

Am  the  child  and  heir. 

Blest  New  England's  sons  and  daughters. 

Do  we  know  the  power 
Of  the  gentle  lessons  taught  us 

In  our  childhood's  hour  ? 
Deeper  than  green  valley  hideth, 

Firmer  than  her  hills, 
Love  of  home  and  kindred  bideth 

Through  all  time  and  ills. 

So  let  memories  come  thronging 

Calling  me  once  more, 
Till  I  jo\^ul  heed  the  longing, — 

Reach  the  open  door. 
Father!  Mother!  all  dear  faces 

'Neath  the  elm  tree's  shade, 
I  thank  God  in  pleasant  places 

Childhood's  lot  was  laid. 
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STRIFE  AND  VICTORY. 

Every  nature  holds  tlie  essence 
Of  a  ^rand  and  God-like  power, 

Only  needs  its  conscious  presence 
To  grow  worthy  of  the  dower; 

When  within  new  impulse  crieth, 

Quick  the  voice  divine  replieth. 

God  has  put  no  chain  on  spirit, 
Set  no  line,  no  sword-girt  tree; 

All  His  kingdom  we  inherit 
Boundless  as  immensity. 

Wliat  then  keeps  our  souls  from  soaring 

But  distrust,  our  strength  ignoring  ? 

Does  the  bee,  in  rose  imprisoned, 
Wait  for  sun  to  burst  the  leaves  ? 

No,  it  struggles,  and  dew-christened 
Soon  its  liberty  achieves. 

Shall  we,  wrapped  in  earth's  soft  pleasures, 

Wait  till  death  reveals  our  treasures  ? 

Lo!  the  Iamb  that  seeks  the  mountain, 
Does  not  pause  for  tempest's  shock. 

Heeds  not  grass  nor  cooling  fountain. 
But  leaps  bold  from  rock  to  rock. 

Ease!  weak  man  thou  oft  allurest, 

But  the  roughest  path  is  surest. 

Ah !  we  learn  the  lessim  slowly. 
That  our  strength  is  in  our  will; 

Be  our  mission  high  or  lowly. 
All  our  task  we  can  fulfil. 

Conflict,  patient  till  victorious, 

In  the  sight  of  God,  is  glorious. 


TRUST  IN  GOD. 

In  quest  of  joy,  tlie  busy  heart  and  brain 

Keep  up  a  ceaseless  round,  from  day  to  day. 
Just  one  thing  lacking,  all  the  rest  are  vain. 

Yet  that  we  seek,  fr,om  these  we  turn  away. 
We  dare  not  yield  our  all,  though  love  entreats. 

We  miss  the  substance,  by  false  glare  deceived; 
We  shrink  from  Truth,  unless  her  voice  repeats 

What  Hope  has  whispered  and  our  hearts  believed. 
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The  mind  oVr  matter  triumphs;  but  the  soul 

Scill  tup:8  the  chain  and  closer  draws  the  links; 
Impatient  of  restraint,  sees  part,  not  whole, — 

Inclines  to  what  it  feels,  not  what  it  thinks; 
So  dra^s  the  human  on,  'neath  weight  of  dust, 

The  s])irit  strong  could  shake  from  off  its  wings, 
And  murmurs  when  God's  laws,  its  surest  trust, 

Deny  to  change  unaltei*able  things. 

Infinitude  of  part^t,  one  mighty  mind 

Conceives  and  grasps  and  bends  with  will  supreme. 
Each  to  its  place  will  nice  adjustment  find. 

When  light  on  God^s  great  plan  at  last  shall  gleam. 
But  we,  like  children  at  dissecting  maps, 

From  lack  of  wisdom  and  diviner  thought. 
Must  wait  to  find  through  mazes  of  Perhaps 

What  beautiful  completeness  shall  be  wrought. 

How,  rolling  calm,  the  everlasting  years 

That  blend  forever  human  with  divine 
Rebuke  the  wild  unrest,  the  useless  fears. 

The  heart  unsatisfied  without  a  sign. 
Did  (/hrist,  the  Fatherhood,  so  vainly  t€ach 

That  we  see  not  the  mansion  well  prepared  ? 
Or  from  that  promise,  do  we  fail  to  reach 

The  faith  that  knows  all  joys  and  sorrows  shared  f 

The  Comforter  is  nearer  than  we  think; — 

Our  outstretched  hand,  our  fiices  turned  that  way, 
Alone  are  wanting  to  complete  the  link 

That  draws  through  darkness  the  effulgent  day. 
In  us  tlic  kingdom  is;  in  it  we  dwell 

When  perfect  trust  proclaims  the  victory  won. 
And  (tocI  has  joy  when  stricken  mortals  t«ll 

Their  woes  and  say  *'Thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done." 

O  gi-andest  consummation  of  the  whole. 

When  creature  to  (-reator  gives  delight! 
How  may  the  Possible  in  human -soul 

Approach  the  Infinite  to  ang^l  sight. 
With  reverent  awe  we  tremble  while  wo  feel 

A  glow  within  of  the  celestial  flame; 
Oneness  with  God  our  quickened  souls  reveal 

In  life,  in  death,  in  heaven,  our  highest  aim. 
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MY   NAME. 

If  in  the  sand  I  write  mv  name, 
What  profit  shall  it  be  to  me  ? 

Shall  I  thereby  attain  to  fame, 
Or  gain  in  honor  one  degree  ? 

So  writes  the  warrior  when  he  strives 

For  glory  over  others'  lives. 

What  if  1  carve  my  name  in  wowl, 
In  letters  drawn  with  utmost  care  ? 

Time  like  a  canker-worm  may  brood 
And  eat  my  autograph  from  there. 

,So  writes  the  man  who  seeks  for  wealth. 

And  perils  happiness  and  health. 

No!  let  my  name  be  cut  in  stone, 
Each  character  inlaid  with  gold, 

That  I  in  triumph,  all  alone, 
May  loudly  laugh  at  heroes  bold ! 

Alas !  wjiat  is  there  that  decay 

May  not  attack  and  wear  away? 

But  if  I  write  my  lowly  name. 
Or  bid  my  Saviour  write  it  there, 

On  Heaven's  eternal  scroll  of  fame, 
Time  shall  not  mar  the  writing  fair, 

Nor  storms  nor  revolutionary  strife 

Efface  it  from  the  Book  of  Life. 
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THE  WAY  OF  LIFE. 

A  pilgrim  in  the  world  of  time, 
Bound  for  the  holy  land  of  rest, 

With  vigor  and  intent  sublime, 
And  faith  to  animate  his  breast. 

Pressed  boldly  on  the  narrow  way. 

Without  a  wish  to  go  astray. 

The  sun  afforded  kindly  light, 
And  nature  smiled  upon  him  there; 

His  conscience  told  him  he  was  right, 
And  gave  the  will  to  do  and  dare. 

The  path  was  plain  beneath  his  feet. 

And  seemed  withal  a  paven  street. 

But  as  he  walked  with  steady  tread. 
And  felt  secure  in  selfish  pride, 

He  thrust  aside  the  Hand  that  led. 
And  trusted  in  another  guide: 

He  listened  to  the  sounds  that  rose 

From  other  paths  than  wisdom  chose. 

He  heard  a  siren's  witching  voice. 
And  wandered  from  the  way  of  life. 

Forgetful  of  his  early  choice 
To  shun  the  haunts  of  sin  and  strife, 

Unmindful  of  instructions  given 

To  fix  his  eyes  on  nought  but  heaven. 

He  wandered  on,  but  knew  it  ?iot. 
So  darkly  blinded  was  his  soul; 

He  walked  along  a  charmed  spot. 
Despising  virtuous  control; 

He  took  the  hand  of  blushless  sliame. 

And  loudly  scoffed  when  told  the  blame. 

Yet  ere  his  feet  had  wandered  far. 
His  heart  began  with  fear  to  swell; 

He  missed  the  radiance  of  the  star 
Set  in  the  sky  his  way  to  tell. 

And,  as  he  looked,  deep  shadows  drew 

Their  veil  across  the  vaulted  blue. 

No  solid  foothold  there  he  found. 
Who  vainly  thought  he  was  secure, 
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Where  pits  and  quagmires  filled  the  ground, 

With  ignes-fatui  to  illure! 
Appalling  darkness  held  him  there, 
And  beckoned  to  the  ghost  Despair. 

In  agony  he  cried  aloud 

To  earthly  friend  and  then  to  foe, 
For  them  to  lift  from  him  the  cloud, 

And  unto  him  his  pathway  show. 
Alas!  he  cried  to  vacant  space, 
Where  even  echo  found  no  place. 

He  then  bethought  him  of  a  Power, — 
The  Omnipresent,  the  All- Wise, — 

To  whom  to  call  in  that  dark  hour, 
For  light  to  overspread  the  skies: 

He  humbly  knelt  upon  the  sod. 

And  raised  his  hands  and  voice  to  God. 

Not  long  he  waited  ere  once  more 
Appeared  the  glorious  Morning  Star, 

To  guide  him  to  the  heavenly  shore; 
And  though  he  had  departed  far. 

He  found  again  the  holy  way, 

With  stem  resolve  no  more  to  stray. 


THE  TWO  LONE  ELMS. 

Two  elm-trees  by  the  wayside  grow. 
Their  branches  by  the  zephyr  swayed, 

And  many  a  traveler,  I  know, 
Feels  grateful  for  their  cooling  shade. 

Behind  them  once  a  dwelling  stood, 
Perhaps  upon  the  self-same  spot, 

Cleared  from  the  old  primeval  wood, 
Whereon  the  red  man  built  his  cot. 

A  garden  thrived  not  far  away, 
The  work  of  industry  and  care. 

In  which  from  mom  till  evening  gray 
A  yeoman  toiled  in  weather  fair. 

Beneath  that  dwelling's  gable  wide. 
He  passed  the  silent  hours  of  night. 

And  oft  in  dreams  his  hands  he  plied 
Until  the  morrow*  s  dawning  light. 
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The  plants  each  day  from  weeds  he  freed, 
And  raised  the  earth  the  young  blades  near. 

So  that  in  autumn,  as  his  meed, 
The  golden  corn-ears  miglit  appear. 

The  orcliard  put  forth  blossoms  rare, 
An  earnest  of  the  glorious  crown 

Of  fruit:ige  that  the  trees  should  bear. 
The  sturdy  branches  weighing  down. 

The  cattle  grazed  beyond  the  bars 
And  fence  that  kept  them  from  the  wheat. 

And  ere  the  coming  of  tlie  stars. 
Returned  they  to  the  barn's  retreat 

But  now  remains  no  dwelling  there. 
No  woodland  skirts  the  venlant  lawn; 

The  orchard  and  the  garden  fair 
To  join  the  past  have  long  since  gone. 

The  men  who  tilled  the  fallow  ground 

No  more  the  fruit«  of  toil  enjoy; 
No  more  the  good  wife's  wheel  goes  round, 

Nor  swifts  and  looms  her  hands  employ. 

No  more  the  hymn  and  prayer  are  heard 
Within  the  husbandman's  abode; 

No  more  tlie  reading  of  the  Word 
That  points  unto  the  heavenly  road. 

But  spare,  O  Time,  those  two  lone  trees, 
And  do  not  thou  one  branch  destroy. 

That  nocmday  travelei*s  the  breeze 
And  cooling  shade  may  still  enjoy. 


MY  FAVORITE  FLOWER. 

One  flower  more  truly  I  admire 
Tlian  all  the  otliers  put  together; 

It  is  not  decked  in  gay  attire. 
Nor  blooms  alone  in  sunny  weather. 

Its  tints  it  borrows  from  the  sky. 
And  envies  not  its  gorgeous  neighbor; 

The  beauty  of  its  modest  eye 
Rewards  the  florist's  patient  labor. 
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Sometimes  it  hides  among  its  leaves, 
So  that  we  almost  fail  to  fiml  it, 

And  then  our  i)oet  sadly  f^rieves 
That  in  a  wreath  he  cannot  bind  it. 

But  coy  or  bold,  at  mom  or  eve. 
It  lookcth  toward  the  azure  heaven. 

That  thankfully  it  may  receive 
The  dnjps  of  dew  so  freely  given. 

Wouldst  thou  this  Howeret'**  name  discover, 
That  blooms  on  many  a  cherished  spot? 

Go  ask  some  fond,  true-hearted  lover, 
Who  oft  has  cried,  '* Forget  me  not!" 


THE  OLD  PASTURE. 

The  green  old  pasture  by  tlie  wood, 
Wliere  grazed  the  oxen,  sheep  and  cows, 

Where  many  a  noble  bee<di-tree  stoo<l, 
And  many  a  maple  spread  its  boughs. 

In  fancy  I  behold  once  more, 

And  look  on  scenes  I  knew  of  yore. 

The  little  knolls  where  mosses  grew, 
The  ragged  stumps  of  fallen  pines, 

The  vernal  flowers  of  modest  hue, 
On  upright  stems  and  trailing  vines, 

In  memory  again  appear. 

And  songs  of  birds  1  seem  to  hear. 

There  was  a  brook  where  fishes  dwelt. 
And  dragon-flies  on  fierce  wings  i)layed ; 

Where  blue-flags  bloomed,  and  where  wo  knelt 
To  gather  lilies  as  we  strayed;— 

Where  reeds  and  rushes  erewhile  throve, 

Which  often  into  caps  we  wove. 

No  wild  beasts  had  their  lurking  bowers 
Within  the  precincts  of  the  wood. 

Though  childish  fancy  at  late  hours 
Looked  thitherward  in  trembling  mood; 

For  bears  and  wolves  too  often  were 

The  theme  of  stories  meant  to  scare. 

The  squirrel  lived  in  hollow  trees. 
And  sometimes  burrowed  in  the  ground : 
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Oft  chatteringf  his  mate  to  please, 

He  told  of  nuts  and  acorns  found; 
He  ruffed  his  fur  in  very  glee, 
And  looked  defiantly  at  me. 

The  woodchuck  had,  beneath  a  knoll, 
A  home  wliich  he  himself  had  made. 

He  never  wandered  from  his  hole, 
When  boys  or  dogs  to  watch  him  staid ; 

But  still  he  found  a  chance  to  stray, 

And  nibbled  clover  every  day. 

The  tuneful  thrush,  w^ith  answering  note. 
To  cheer  his  lonely  bride  essayed ; 

The  whip-poor-will  swelled  wide  his  throat. 
When  evening  ruled  the  solemn  glade, — 

A  terror  oft  to  wicked  youth. 

When  they  forgot  to  tell  the  truth. 

An  ohl  gray  owl  we  sometimes  heard. 
Though  where  he  lived  I  never  learned; 

He  was  a  woudrous  knowing  bird. 
Though  what  he  knew  we  scarce  discerned: 

He  hooted  through  the  hours  of  night 

A  solo  to  the  moon's  pale  light. 

Such  was  the  pasture  that  I  knew, 
To  which  at  morn  I  drove  the  cows; 

They  loved  the  grasses  which  there  grew. 
And  on  the  leaves  of  shrubs  to  browse. 

But  came  at  sunset  down  the  lea. 

And  waited  at  the  bars  for  me. 

But  now,  alas !  the  iron  rail 
Extends  across  that  pasture  green. 

And,  rolling  through  the  sylvan  dale. 
The  locomotive  train  is  seen; 

While  shrill,  hoarse  sounds  transfix  with  fear 

The  dwellers  of  the  forest  near. 

The  wood,  the  brook,  how  changed  are  they! 

Where  are  our  favorite  birds  and  flowers  ? 
They  cheer  not  as  in  childhood* s  day 

Our  cherished  haunts  in  sylvan  bowers; 
No  more  the  cows  wait  at  the  bars, 
As  when  there  were  no  railway  cars. 
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Benjamin  P.  Akeni.  poet  and  sculptor,  whose  wife  (Mrs.  Elizabeth  Aken)  is  elsewhere 
represented  in  this  volame,  wa^*  born  at  Saccarappa.  July  JO,  1825.  He  pa8se<l  several 
years  at  Koine,  whither  he  went  in  1853.  Among  his  works  are  ba!«ts  of  EUlwaril  Kverett 
and  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  and  a  head  of  Milton.  Mr.  Akers  died  in  Philadelphia,  May 
21,  1361.    The  following  poem  from  his  pen  appeared  originally  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 


THE  ARTIST-PRISONER. 

Here,  in  this  vacant  cell  of  mine, 
I  picture  and  paint  my  Apennine. 

In  spite  of  walls  and  gyv^d  wrist, 
I  gather  my  gold  and  amethyst. 

The  muffled  footsteps  ebb  and  swell, 
Immutable  tramp  of  sentinel, 

The  clinched  lip,  the  gaze  of  doom, 
The  hollow-resounding  dungeon-gloom. 

All  fade  and  cease,  as,  mass  and  line, 
I  sh<Tdow  the  sweep  of  Apennine, 

And  from  my  olLvo  palette  take 

The  marvelous  pigments,  flake  by  flake. 

With  azure,  pearl,  and  silver  white. 
The  purple  of  bloom  and  malachite. 

Ceiling,  wall,  and  iron  door, 

When  the  grim  guard  goes,  I  picture  o'er. 

E'en  where  his  shallow  falls  athwart 

The  sunlight  of  noon,  I've  a  glory  wrought, — 

Have  shaped  the  gloom  and  golden  shine 
To  image  my  gleaming  Apennine. 

No  cruel  Alpine  heights  are  there, 
Dividing  the  depths  of  pallid  air; 

But  sea-blue  liftings,  far  and  fine. 
With  drif tings  of  pearl  and  coralline; 

And  domes  of  marble,  every  one 
All  ambered  o*er  by  setting  sun; — 

Yes,  marble  realms,  that,  clear  and  high, 
So  float  in  the  purple-azure  sky. 

We  all  have  deemed  them,  o'er  and  o'er, 
Miraculous  isles  of  madrepore; 
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Xor  marvel  made  that  hither  floods 
Bore  wonderful  forms  of  hero-gods. 

0  can  yon  see,  as  spirit  sees, 
Yon  silvTrv  sheen  of  olive-trees  ? 

To  me  a  sound  of  murmuring  doves 
Comes  wandering  up  from  olive-groves, 

And  lingers  near  me,  while  I  dwell 
On  yonder  fair  field  of  asphodel, 

Half-lost  in  sultry  songs  of  bees. 
As,  touching  my  chaliced  anemones, 

1  prank  their  leaves  with  dusty  sheen 

To  show  where  the  golden  bees  have  been. 

On  granite  wall  I  paint  the  June 

With  enierahl  grape  and  wild  festoon, — 

Its  chestnut  trees  with  open  palms 
Beseeching  the  sun  for  daily  alms, — 

In  slojung  valley,  veiled  with  vines, 
A  violet  path  beneath  the  pines, — 

Thi'  way  one  goes  to  find  old  Kome, 
Its  far  away  sign  a  purple  dome. 

But  not  for  me  the  glittering  shrine; 
I  worship  my  God  in  the  Apennine! 

To  all  save  those  of  artist  eves. 
The  listeners  to  silent  symphonies, 

Only  a  cottage  small  is  mine, 
With  poppied  pasture,  sombre  pine. 

But  tfiPi/  hear  anthems,  prayer,  and  bell. 
And  somclinu's  they  hear  an  organ  swell; 

They  see  what  seems — so  saintly  fair — 
Madonna  herself  a-wandering  there, 

Bearing  baby  so  divine. 

They  speak  of  the  child  in  Palestine! 

Yet  I,  who  threw  my  palette  down 
To  fight  on  the  walls  of  yonder  town, 

Know  them  for  wife  and  baby  mine, 
As,  weeping,  I  trace  them,  line  by  line, 
In  far-off  glen  of  Apennine! 


ED  WIN  PL  UMMER.  ill 


§dwm  fflumttfcr. 


Pownal,  in  1825:  died  in  Portland,  May  29,  1858.  Mr.  Plammer  wa«  a  print«r 
ind  became  publitih«r  of  the  Xonraf/  Ailrr.rfiMer.  In  I84S.  In  compRny  with 
.  El  well,  elftewbere  reprtMeiitel  in  this  voIiuii.\  ho  Rtarte<l  the  S'tnhfru  Pio- 
•rtland,  which,  after  a  short  bat  Hiico<?ssf  ul  career,  w:w  uiuUmI  with  tlie  Portr 
mtcrlpt.  Mr.  Pluninier,  some  y«Jtrrt  later,  est:ibliAliod  the  PorUaml  /Scl«;tUi, 
er  running  a  few  years,  was  als')  inerj^H.l  in  the  Trtimrrijtf.  Mr.  Pliinnnor  was 
rellned,  literary  taste,  and  had  a  pontic  gift  of  a  high  order.  The  following 
written  on  the  death  of  his  wife. 


MUSINGS  AMID  SCENES  OF  OTHER  DAYS. 

In  Sabbath  silence,  Mary,  I  am  sitting 

In  the  deep  ghide. 
Where,  when  our  morn  of  life  was  sweetly  flitting, 

We  often  stjiyed. 

Hill,  dell  and  dale  are  (;lad  in  wondrous  beauty — 

Soul  of  mine,  reful 
In  nature's  volume  lessons  of  thy  duty, 

In  this  thy  need. 

Let  her  mild  unction  through  thy  depths  receding, 

Teach  thee  of  peace; 
And  Memory,  for  the  past  forever  pleading. 

Her  moan  shall  cease. 

Here  we  have  wandered,  Mary,  thy  heart  leaning 

Trustful  on  mine; 
My  spirit  mingling,  and  in  rapture  gleaning 

Ueauty  from  thine. 

Thou  wast  life's  blessing,  and  its  only  treasure; 

When  by  thy  side. 
Our  hearts  beat  music  to  a  ceaseless  measure — 

Why  hast  thou  died  ? 

Time  has  gone  by,  and  still  my  soul  is  yearning 

For  look  and  tone 
And  melody  wliich  never  know  returning, — 

I  am  aUme ! 

Blossoms  are  round  me,  and  tlie  birds  are  singing 

In  every  bough ; 
Their  tender  notes,  tlirough  each  licart-fibre  ringing, 

Ask,  where  art  thou  ? 

In  saint-like  beauty,  Mary,  thou  (trt  dwelling 

In  fadeless  light; 
Thy  bosom  with  the  serapli's  anthem  swelling. 

In  wrapt  delight. 
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Thy  soul  was  fed  on  music,  as  the  flowers 

On  dew-drops  clear; 
Now  symplionies  from  tlie  celestial  bowers 

Enchain  thine  ear! 

Years  wane  like  stars !  soon  in  the  sacred  presence 

Of  Him  above, 
Who  of  all  spirit  is  the  fount  and  essence, 

We  *11  meet  and  love. 


^dwiird  Menrtt  Mhv^li 


E.  H.  Elwell  was  born  in  Portland.  Dec.  14, 1826.  He  gained  his  edncation  in  the  pnb- 
lic  »chr>ol8  of  the  city.  an«l  in  1842  he  entered  the  office  of  the  Daily  Ameriroit  as  an 
apprentice  to  the  printing  businesft.  He  remained  there  until  the  paper  was  discontin- 
ued. H  period  of  over  two  xears,  and  then  entered  the  oflBce  of  the  f  hrlstinn  Mirrtrr  a»  a 
jonmevnian,  and,  later,  was  foreman  of  the  oflBce  of  the  Free-^'Hl  Bai4ist  Pfjantiitory, 
publiHhe<l  at  Limerick.  He  graduated  from  the  printing  office  in  lf'46.  ana  in  1848 
asRumed  tlie  editorial  management  of  the  Portlnnrt  Tranttcript,  which  pofcition  he  hat 
hebl  until  the  present  time,  beine.  in  point  of  continuous  sen*ice,  the  oldest  editor  in  the 
State.  But  little  of  Mr.  KlwelT's  poetry  has  been  published,  though  he  haa  written 
manv  occasional  verses  which  have  given  pleasure  whenever  presented.  He  is  the  author 
of  "The  Boys  of  Thirty- Five."  a  story  of  boy-life  in  Portland,  and  also  of  "Fraternity 
Papers,"  a  volume  of  essays  and  sketches,  published  in  1886.  He  is  well  known  as  »  lee> 
turcr  in  this  State,  having  for  several  years  devoted  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  lecturo 
field. 


BEAUTY  IN  USE. 
The  sun-dyed  leaves  that  roofed  the  grove 

Have  fallen  to  the  ground, 
Of  richest  hues  and  rare  design 

To  spread  a  carpet  round. 

How  softly  sped  each  loosened  leaf 

To  its  appointed  place  I 
There  to  complete  the  perfect  plan, 

And  add  to  beauty,  grace. 

Thus  those  who  hold  the  highest  place 

The  lowliest  use  may  serve, 
Nor  in  descending,  from  the  line 

Of  beauty  will  they  swerve. 


SONG. 

ADAPTED   FROM   AULD   LANO   8YNK. 

BIFNO   AT  THE   CELKRRATION,    BY    THE    MAINE    HISTORICAL    80CIETT,   OP 

THE   EIOHTY-FOIIRTH    BIRTHDAY    OF    PROFESSOR    ALPHEUS  8.  PACKARD, 

OF  BOWDOIN   COLLEGE,  DECEMBER  23,  1882.      (DIED  JULY  13,  1884.) 

All  honor  to  the  faithful  guide 

Of  generations  gone. 
Who  led  them  on  in  wisdom's  ways 

And  still  our  youth  leads  on. 
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Cno.    For  liim  we  raise  the  8ong,  dear  friends, 
Of  Auld  LanjT  Syne, 
For  liim  we  tiike  the  lovinf(  cup 
Of  Aukl  Lanf^  Syne. 

Tliough  o'er  his  head  fourscore  and  four 

Have  rolled  the  years  gone  by, 
His  youth  from  him  has  never  fled, 

He  gives  oUl  age  the  lie. 

Cuo.     For  him,  etc. 

We  have  growTi  old  while  he  grows  young 

In  toil  for  others'  needs, 
No  snow  of  age  can  quench  the  fire 

That  bums  in  all  his  deeds. 

Clio.     For  him,  etc. 

Then  here's  our  hands,  our  hearts  withal, 

And  gie's  a  hand  o'  thine. 
And  blessings  on  thy  head  we  call, 

For  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

Cho.    For  thee  we  raise  the  song,  old  friend. 
Of  Auld  Lang  Syne, 
For  thee  we  take  the  loving  cup   . 
Of  Auld  Lang  Syne. 


SUNRISE  AT  JACKSON,  N.  H. 

O'er  Doublehead  round  rolls  the  sun. 

And  darts  a  golden  ray 
Into  the  shades  of  night  below, 

Which  may  no  longer  stay. 

The  vale  with  morning  light  o'erflows. 

The  air  is  crisp  and  sharp. 
The  birds  are  piping  in  the  woods; 

The  river,  like  a  harp. 

Its  silver  strings  in  sweet  accord, 

Adds  music  to  the  scene. 
While  wood,  and  field,  and  mountain  side. 

Are  robed  in  richest  green. 

On  Thorn's  broad  slope  the  shaxlows  play 

With  sunshine  hide-and-seek. 
And  in  the  rosy  light  afar 

Moat  lifts  its  lofty  peak. 
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The  Eagle  cliff  frowns  o'er  the  vale, 

Old  "Iron*'  answers  back, 
While  far  between  their  rnjjged  sides, 

His  head  in  cloudy  wrack, 

Bold  Washinj^ton  swells  o'er  the  scene. 

And  lesser  peaks  :itt«nd 
In  mantles  broad  of  forest*  dark 

No  avalanche  can  rend. 

Blue  curls  the  smoke  from  wakening  fires, 

Far  in  the  vale  below. 
And  tinklinj;  cow-bells  music  make 

While  milkmaids  follow  slow. 

The  swallows  twitter  from  the  eaves, 
Loud  swells  the  tourist's  horn. 

As  with  the  early  dawn  he  goes 
To  climb  the  i)eaks  of  morn. 

Sweet  vale  of  verdant  meadows  broad. 

Where  Ellis  glides  so  swift. 
Along  whose  banks  the  angler  roams 

And  casts  his  lines  adrift, — 

Sweet  vale  of  peace,  around  whose  rim 

The  circling  mountains  swell. 
And  shut  out  all  the  busy  world, 

Where  toil  and  trouble  dwell — 

O  fain  would  I  still  linger  here 
Where  health  and  rest  are  found. 

Nor  seek  again  the  scene  of  toil 
Tliat  makes  the  world  go  round. 


TUE  FIUE  OF  APPLE-WOOD. 

In  the  somber  days  of  Autumn, 
When  from  off  the  wind-swept  trees 

Ripened  leaves  have  softly  fallen 
And  are  scattered  by  the  breeze, — 

When  amid  the  deepening  cloud-rifts 
Goes  the  sun  adown  the  West, 

With  far  lingering  rays  of  glory. 
As  from  regions  of  the  blest, — 
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In  my  upper  chamber  seated 

By  the  lire  of  apple-wood, 
Thoughts  of  other  (hiys  recall  me 

To  a  contemplative  mood. 

In  the  ru<ldy  ]>laze  before  me 

Tender  pictures  rise  and  glow, 
As  when  these  ohl  trees  tirst  blossomed 

In  the  years  so  long  ago. 

Rosy  girls  and  boys  together 

Then  beneath  these  branches  played; 
Many  a  ringing  shout  of  laughter 

Hose  like  music  in  their  shade. 

And  the  friend  again  sits  with  me, 

As  when  evening  slr.ulows  fell, 
And  we  heard  amid  tlie  silence 

Song-birds  that  he  knew  so  well. 

And  I  see  the  piled  up  apples. 

On  the  green-sward  turning  dun. 
Golden-balls  and  bright  red  Nodheads, 

Glow^ing  in  the  setting  sun. 

Many  suns  have  since  descended, 

Many  sorrows,  too,  have  come; 
Widely  are  the  chihlren  scattered, 

And  the  friend  long  since  gone  home. 

Low  bums  the  fire,  the  shades  of  Night 

Deepen  on  the  walls  around. 
While  the  old  familiar  voices 

Come  with  soft  and  solemn  sound. 

Glow  on!    Bum  <m!  fitful  embers. 

Bum  and  blaze  for  me  once  more, 
For  I  fain,  the  past  recfiUing, 

Memory's  pictures  would  restore. 


THE  PAIXTEI)  SAXDS  OF  ALUM  BAY. 

IS»LE   OF   WEIGHT. 

Here  Nature,  lavish  of  her  dyes. 

The  painter's  art  doth  mock. 
And  with  the  ever  crumbling  sand. 

She  apes  the  solid  rock. 
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In  frolic  mood  she  heaps  on  high 

The  many  colored  sand, 
In  crags  and  rifts  and  pinnacles — 

Like  battlements  that  stand. 

How  rich  the  tints  that  warmly  stain 
The  steep  bank's  mellowed  height, 

As  if  the  rainbow  here  had  stood 
When  given  first  to  sight. 

The  white  cliffs  stretched  along  the  main 

In  pointed  Needles  stand , 
And  dark  blue  waves  witli  foamy  crests 

Roll  in  upon  the  strand. 

O  beauteous  bay!    O  painted  sands! 

O  white  clitTs  towering  high, 
Long  in  memory's  sunniest  nook 

Your  image  fair  shall  lie. 


THE  OLD  HOME  BARN. 

ON   A   PAINTING  BY  HARRY  BROWN. 

Yes,  Uis  the  same!    The  old  home  bam! 

Scene- of  my  boyhood  plays; 
How  many  memories,  sweet  and  sad. 

Rise  up  from  those  old  days. 

Through  the  open  door  again  I  ride 

On  hayrack  heaped  full  highf 
And  toss  to  the  mow  the  fragrant  store, 

Born  of  the  summer  sky. 

I  leap  from  the  beam,  and,  buried  deep, 
Emerge  with  laugh  and  shout; 

Hunt  in  the  hay  the  stolen  nest. 
The  hidden  eggs  seek  out. 

Old  Dobbin  neighs  from  behind  his  crib, 

I  hear  the  oxon*s  tread. 
The  breath  of  the  kine  comes  sweet  to  me- 

But  wlicre  is  the  colt  I  fed  ? 

On  the  iloor  the  hens  arc  scratching  atill; 

The  stout  farm- wagon,  too,  is  there; 
The  carryall  that  carried  all 

In  state  to  the  county  fair. 
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How  nmg  the  barn  with  merry  glee 
When  the  husking-bee  came  round, 

And  cheeks  were  afjjh)w  with  blushes  deep, 
When  the  brijrht  red  ears  were  found. 


'»:»' 


Through  the  open  door,  across  the  road, 

A  picture  framed  I  see, 
The  fields,  the  wood,  the  hills  afar. 

That  hid  tlie  world  from  me. 

What  lay  beyond  I  pondered  deep, 
A  realm  most  fair  it  seemed ; 

And  much  I  wished  to  tread  its  ways 
Of  which  I  long  had  dreamed. 

IVe  wandered  far;  the  world  so  wide, 

That  still  has  lured  me  on, 
Ne'er  gave  to  me  a  scene  so  fair 

As  that  I  gaze  upon. 

The  old  home  barn,  in  boyhood's  days, 

A  pleasure  palace  reared; 
To-day  it  stands  a  temple  filled 

With  memories  e'er  endeared. 

O  Artist  of  the  magic  wand 
Which  thus  recalls  the  past. 

Your  work  shall  hang  in  memory's  hall 
So  long  as  life  shall  last. 


j^nrotine  j^atm  ^aive. 


C.  D.  Howe  was  bom  In  the  beantiful,  historic  town  of  Fryeburg,  bnt  hM  liTed  in 
PortlADd  fiinoe  early  ohildhoorl.  Her  flntt  contributions  app^areti  in  tbe  PorVnud  Tranr 
script,  and  here,  as  well  aw  in  other  1ea<ling  literary  piiblioations,  her  work  has  long 
been  fainllUr.  Also,  on  important  public  occaitionn  and  for  charitable  enterprises,  she 
iMB  famished  poems  that  for  elegance  of  diction  and  pure  and  loftv  M^ntiinent  might 
irell  win  her  place  among  noteworthy  authors.  Some  yoan*  ago  the  Missachusetts  Sab- 
iMiUi-Mhool  Society  brought  out  a  volume  of  hers  of  200  |>ages,  carried  successfully 
throngh  several  editions.  In  ISK>,  another  book  from  hnr  pen,  under  title  of  "  AnhHt  for 
Flame  and  Other  Poems,'*  was  published  in  Portland,  eliciting  favorable  notice  and  add- 
ing to  her  siiooets  4S  an  author.  In  the  dcpartiu»*nt  of  song  it  may  with  truth  be  said 
that  no  living  writer  in  her  native  State  is  more  favorably  known  than  Mr^.  Howe.  More 
than  thirty  of  her  hymn^  and  sonars*  have  been  set  to  ninsio.  for  which  they  are  a«lmirably 
adapted,  luid  are  to  be  found  in  church  roUect-ons  and  in  sheet  music  Among  these,  the 
popular  lyric,  "Leaf  by  I.,eaf  the  Roses  Fall."  has  fouml  a'imirers  evervwhere,  A  proper 
reeoffnitfon  of  ber  genius  is  shown  in  the  placing  of  her  name,  for  favorable  notice,  in 
the  "Supplement  to  Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,**  now  in  process  of 
publleatton. 
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THE  CITY  OF  MY  LOVE. 

The  heavens  unfold  to  Casco's  lifted  wave, 
Their  richostgoms,  their  amethyst  and  gold, 

Where,  blazoned  like  some  grand  old  architrave, 
The  broad  horizon  bounds  its  realms  untold. 

Fair  sunlit  bay!  upon  thy  sheltered  breast, 
Whose  deeps  unknown  are  throbbing  evermore, 

Swift  sails  are  borne  like  white-winged  birds,  to  test 
Yon  broad  Atlantic  tides  from  shore  to  shore. 

Overarched  with  glory  from  resplendent  skies, 
Munjoy  and  Hramhall,  like  twin  sentinels, 

May  overlook  our  growing  enterprise 
From  east  to  west,  and  hear  our  sweet-toned  beHs. 

One  sunny  slope  is  fresh  with  mountain  air; 

And  one  lies  broad  to  islands  manifold. 
Where  Nature  hangs  her  summer  pictures  rare. 

Framed  round  in  sunshine  as  with  burnished  gold. 

But  Deering  woods,  of  which  our  Poet  sung. 
Hath  cultured  lawns  and  broad,  green  avenues, 

Where,  summer  eves,  glad  music-echoes  rung, 
And  fountains  played  and  scattered  mists  like  dews. 

O  City  of  my  love!    Like  some  fair  queen. 
Whose  kingdom  hath  a  beauty  all  its  own. 

Blue  skies,  blue  waves,  together  meet  serene 
As  canopy  and  footstool  for  thy  throne. 

Love  we  thy  name — thy  grand  old  elms — thy  soil. 

Thy  loyal  people  as  a  part  of  thee, 
Whether  we  mi'et  in  common  ways  of  toil. 

Or  where  proud  intellect  holds  high  degree. 

And  in  thy  homes,  fair  city  of  our  love. 

Some  dear  hearts  give  us  of  their  warmth  and  light, 
And  gentle  words  we  gather,  as  the  dove 

Brought  II ope* s  leaf-message,  in  her  homeward  flight. 

Fair  be  thy  skies,  Star  City  of  the  oast! 

With  honors  crowned,  as  with  tine  jewels  set. 
Thy  beauty  still  un<limmed,  thy  strength  increased. 

Look  onward  thou  to  heights  unmeasured  yet. 
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With  laces  soft  adorn  the  ])ri(le 

And  trailing  f^arments  white; 
Bring  creamy  roses,  pale  with  pride, 

Yet  fnogrant  with  delight. 
With  notes  of  song  awake  the  morn  I 

With  smiles  en  wreathe  the  hours, 
As  Love  goes  forth  with  hope  new-boni, 

Upon  its  path  of  flowers. 

What  though  the  snows  lie  white^and  chill 

Beneath  the  wintry  air? 
The  golden  sunshine  falleth  still 

In  blessings  everywhere. 
Love-like,  through  smiles,  it  tries  its'powers, 

And  snow-wreaths  vanish  fleet, 
While  violets  bloom,  and  all  young  flowers 

That  make  the  spring-time  sweet. 

Then  yield  thy  vows  in  faith,  sweet  bride. 

For  lo!  the  morn  breaks  clejir, 
And  life  and  love  are  saiurtified 

When  heart  to  heart  draws  near. 
What  though  pale  snows  may  sometimes  fall 

Along  thy  wedded  way  ? 
With  Love's  pure  sunshine  over  all, 

Thy  life  shall  bloom  like  May. 


THE  PHANTOM  CROSS. 

Our  footsteps  made  a  cross  to-day 

Along  the  chiseled  stone; 
Then  each  went  silent  on  his  way. 

Persistently  alone. 

But  there  it  lies— the  Phantom  (-ross— 

Invisible  as  air, 
The  stamp  and  signet  of  a  loss 

That  ever  calls  for  prayer. 

Another  cross  rose  up  besi<le. 
Which,  through  the  vanished  years, 

Amid  the  wrecrks  of  storm  and  tide, 
Had  sunk  too  deep  for  tears. 

Yet  on  my  path  its  shadow  lay 

Unvanquished  evermore, 
With  outstretched  arms  to  point  the  way 

Our  paths  diverged  before. 
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Twin  crosses  merged  this  hour  in  one, 

In  icy  tablets  set, 
Imprinted  on  the  cold  white  stone 

Where  we  as  strangers  met 

Had  one  familiar  accent  breathed 

Amid  the  sunlight  warm, 
What  living  blossoms  had  en  wreathed 

That  image  cruciform  I 

But  there  it  lies — the  Phantom  Cross- 
Invisible  as  air; 

The  stamp  and  signet  of  a  loss 
That  ever  calls  for  prayer. 

For  when  amidst  its  hopes  deferred 

My  soul  takes  note  of  loss, 
It  counts,  instead  of  one  kind  word, 

Pale  silence — and  a  cross. 


BIRTHPLACE  MEMORIES. 

Fair  village!  holding  firm  thy  place 

Among  all  unforgotten  things. 
Like  ancient  patriarchs,  proud  of  race, 

My  heart  Love's  claim  of  tenure  brings. 
The  soil  my  infant  footsteps  pressed 

Fain  would  I  seek,  as  far  1  roam. 
And  with  all  tender  thoughts  invest 

My  birthpla<?c  and  ancestral  home. 

Full  oft,  by  quiet  memories  drawn, 

I  see  again  the  village  spires, 
The  cottage  and  familiar  lawn. 

The  maples  lit  by  sunset  tires. 
And,  pausing,  catch  some  answering  tone 

From  out  the  summers  long  ago. 
By  soft  winds  through  green  woodlands  blown, 

Where  sweet  birds  sang  in  branches  low. 

I  stand  on  yonder  bridge  again. 

With  old  Pine  Hill  uprising  near. 
And  broad  rich  intervales  of  grain 

On  either  hand,  in  sunlight  clear. 
While  here  old  Saco  throbs  and  thrills, 

And  rolls  its  waters  to  the  sea, 
From  where  far  crowns  of  snowy  hills 

Shine  down  in  regal  majesty. 
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Here  lie  green  meadows  and  the  brook 

That  ever  challeng:ed  fresli  delight. 
And  yonder  steeps,  whose  broad  outlook 

Saw  apple-orchards  blooming  white. 
And  here  the  grand  old  elms  I  trace, 

Where  men  of  noble  origin 
And  embryo  statesmen  of  the  race 

Walked  forth  with  ladies  fair  of  kin. 

And  one !  ah !  better  than  all  Fame,   . 

Her  life  of  unassuming  worth; 
With  reverence  I  write  her  name. 

The  name  she  gave  me  at  my  birth. 
And  so,  fair  FryeburgI  hast  thou  place 

Among  all  unforgotten  things. 
Like  ancient  patriarchs,  proud  of  race. 

My  heart  Love*s  claim  of  tenure  brings. 

Peace  be  to  thee !    The  hearts  of  old 

That  thrilled  within  each  manly  breast. 
The  mothers  ricli  in  Love's  pure  gold. 

Their  rank  on  our  young  minds  impressed, 
So  should  our  lives  clear  records  give, 

That  we,  with  every  passing  hour. 
May  learn  more  truly  how  to  live. 
And  claim  our  noble  birthright  dower. 


A  SUMMER  MORNING. 

A  bride,  newly  wakened  from  dreams  of  the  night, 
The  morning  comes  forth  in  her  vestments  of  light; 
With  glad  smiles  we  greet  her,  and  murmur  of  song, 
In  green  fields  where  daisies  and  buttercups  throng. 

The  clouds  like  white  sails,  drifting  silent  and  slow, 
The  voice  of  the  waterfall  murmuring  low. 
The  red-crested  lilies  and  wild  roses  fair. 
Give  tone  to  the  picture  and  sweets  to  the  air. 

Afar  through  green  meadows  the  brook  ripples  clear. 
We  scent  the  rich  breath  of  the  clover-blooms  near, 
And  watch  the  gay  leaves  with  the  wild  winds  at  play, 
Where  birds  in  the  branches  are  singing  all  day. 

We  join  in  the  chorus  with  blossom  and  song, 
That  rings  out  its  measure  in  days  that  are  long; 
In  dreams  turning  back  to  our  lost  youth  again, 
Through  years  intervening  of  passion  and  pain. 
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The  long  shadows  lessen  on  hillsides  aslope, 
As  morn  to  its  l)ridal  comes  jeweled  with  hope; 
While  memories  hidden  and  treasured  apart 
Shine  out  as  renewed  by  some  magical  art. 

O  summer!  glad  summer!    With  laughter  and  song, 
Wo  meet  thee,  and  greet  thee,  in  days  that  are  long. 
Rejoicing  forever  when  Love  shall  have  spun 
Her  green  web  of  glory  out  under  the  sun. 

MARGUERITE. 

Dainty  like  a  flower  and  sweet.  Lustre  from  the  past  it  gleams^ 

We  must  have  our  darling's  name.  This  new  name  we  give  thee,  sweet: 

Wlieruin  Love  may  rest  its  claim,  All  life's  future  to  repeat, 

With  all  tenderness  replete.  Worthy  to  be  borne  by  queens 

Purest  pearl  with  heart  of  tlame,  On  whose  brows  crown-jewels  meet^ 

Flower-like  to  us  she  (;ame,  Flower  of  .innocence  it  means, 

And  we  call  her  Marguerite.  Keep  it  stainless,  Marguerite. 

Olden  legends  well  might  trace 

Flower-resemblance  in  thy  face, 
Though  no  golden  harps  repeat 

Hymns  to  our  new-bom  so  sweet. 
But  where  virtues  yield  their  grace, 
Love  and  loveliness  embrace 
In  all  true  hearts,  Marguerite. 


^liziibefh  ^.  ^ttttbar. 


Mnt.  Elizabeth  K.  Dunbar  was  born  in  Union,  Me.,  Jan.  31, 1821.  Her  pajrants  loon 
after  removed  to  }{op«,  and  the  most  of  her  early  years  were  spent  in  that  vicinitr.  She 
wafl  the  fifth  child  of  Kev.  Samuel  and  Grace  Uich.  and  received  her  education,  in  part, 
at  East  Machias  Acadfmy.  She  engaged  in  teaclimg  until  1942,  when  she  married  Rev. 
Albert  I>nnbar.  Her  whtintrs  liave  appeared  mostly  in  Zion'«  Advocate^  Me..  T%6 
WfUo.f nil  fill,  Boston,  the  Host  on  Evening  Tran«cript^  and  different  publications  of  the 
American  Tract  Society,  and  some  of  them  have  l>een  copied  across  the  Atlantic.  ^.Her 
poems  have  an  earnest  uplifting  and  strengthening  religious  influence. 


THE  GUEST. 

A  whisper  by  my  listening  soul  was  heard, 
A  gentle  footfall  echoed  in  its  halls, 

I  said,  O  welcome  guest,  come  enter  in, 
And  light  with  glory  all  these  dim,  gray  walls. 

Then  worldly  cares  departed,  shadows  fled, 
Grim  pliantoms  left  no  trace,  and  all  the  crowd 

And  din  of  turbulent,  disappointed  hopes 
Were  hushed,  and  in  that  holy  Presence  bowed. 
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We  held  communion  sweet,  and  talked  of  all 
My  weakness,  and  His  strength,  my  sin.  His  love; 

My  tremblings  and  my  failures.  His  success; 
My  weary  wanderings,  and  His  liome  above. 

His  words  of  tenderness  healed  all  my  wounds, 
His  look  of  love  dispelled  each  cloud  of  gloom, 

And  where  I  had  been  sitting  desolate, 
The  glory  of  His  presence  tilled  the  room. 


it 

it 


O  tarry  with  me  evermore,"  I  cried, 
The  world  can  never  give  so  sweet  a  rest. 
And  I  am  fearful  of  its  darksome  ways. 
Abide,  and  I  shall  evermore  be  blest." 

He  said,  **  Thou  hast  received  me,  I  will  sup 
With  thee,  and  with  thee  my  abode  I'll  make. 

Love,  peace  and  joy  I  freely  bring  to  thee. 
And  all  thy  burdens  and  thy  sin  I  take." 

I  bowed  in  worship  humbly  at  His  feet. 
Deep  gratitude  overwhelmed  my  feeble  tongue. 

The  gifts  were  perfect — mercy  was  complete. 
And  newer  strains  of  joy  in  heaven  were  sung. 


TEACHINGS. 

I've  watched  it  from  my  window—  just  a  spray, 
With  feathery  leaflets  of  the  softest  green, 

Winds  eddy  near  it,  for  a  plea  to  stay, 
8ured  by  the'  varying  glitter  of  its  sheen. 

Day  after  day  it  seems  a  living  joy; 

• 

The  earth  hath  larger  gifts,  but  this,  so  sweet, 
Without  their  weariness,  or  their  alloy. 
Thrills  its  low  beauteous  life-song  at  my  feet. 

The  unfolding  leaves  all  wear  a  heavenward  face, 
A  wondrous  wisdom  in  each  rootlet  lies. 

Transforming  from  dull  mold  this  beauty,  grace, 
To  rise  in  full  perfection  toward  the  skies. 

Its  life  is  full,  as  that  of  woodland  trees. 
Or  choicer  garden  flowers,  fragrant  or  fair, 

The  trembling  notes,  it  sings  with  every  breeze. 
Accord  with  strains  of  elm  and  mountain  air. 
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Though  in  the  storm  it  bows  its  head  in  tears, 
Before  the  sunshine  folds  the  clouds  away, 

It  gives  some  pitying  rainbow  all  its  fears, 
And  takes  ttie  jewels  scattered  on  her  way. 

This  mute,  yet  unsealed  eloquence,  I  hear, — 
The  chidings  read  within  these  gems  of  light, 

How  sorrow  may  resplendent  beauty  wear. 
As  patient  waiting  through  the  storm  and  night. 

O  that  my  soul  such  upward  look  might  gain, 
And  only  cling  to  earth,  that  it  may  rise, 

And  all  its  life-song  blend,  in  joy  or  pain, 
With  holier  utterances  beyond  the  skies. 


THE  STORM  ANGEL. 

Wearily  I  sat,  while  tracing. 

Where  the  browi.  vines,  interlacing, 
Hid  within  their  woven  shelter  from  the  storm  a  wreath  of  snow. 
Just  where  silken  leaves  of  summer  waved  and  fluttered  months  ago, 

With  a  rhythm  soft  winds  know. 

*Twa8  a  white  dove's  form  assuming, 

And  so  wistful  and  presuming 
It  had  nestled  there,  I  wondered  why  the  storm  this  refuge  sought, 
And,  with  its  cold  icy  fingers,  such  a  lifelike  thing  had  brought, 

Daintily  and  strangely  wrought. 

Surely  this  hath  some  sweet  mission, 
Said  my  heart  with  breathed  petition 
That  the  coming  and  the  greeting  might  a  speedy  good  fulff^ 
For  in  human  incomi)leteness  it  was  measuring  every  ill, 

Throbbing  in  its  weakness  still. 

Wild  the  storm-winds  moaned  and  drifted, 

But  this  look  my  soul  uplifted. 
Far  above  the  whirling  tempest,  though  no  speech  or  voice  I  heard; 
Hidden  springs  were  thrilled  with  healing,  as  by  subtle  influence  stirred, 

At  some  potent  soothing  word. 

Thus,  I  knew  that  Love  had  spoken,^ 
In  this  beauteous  storm-wrought  token; 
That  from  out  each  gathering  darkness  some  white  wings  might  yet  appear, 
And  I  seemed  to  hear  '*  Love  watcheth,  and  in  all  earth^s  fainting  fear, 

Angel  helpers  will  be  near.*' 
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Then  I  clasped,  with  full  confiding, 

Hopes  and  promises  abiding;, 
'^'^^i  I  would  the  loving  Father  with  a  firmer  faith  adore; — 
^^^^^  ^liat^s  clinging,  ever  clinging,  when  life's  bitterest  storms  sweep  o'er 

I  will  doubt  no  more,  no  more. 

Never  came  the  sunlight  streaming, 
Or  through  summer  foliage  gleaming, 
^^^^^^Ting  flecks  of  gold  and  amber,  in  its  shining  meshes  caught, 
^^  Such  bright  and  cheering  radiance  to  my  waiting  spirit  brought, 

And  such  humble  trust  had  sought. 

Still  the  storm-winds  moaned  and  drifted, 
r^r^.  But  my  soul  had  been  uplifted: 

**  ^rail  visitant  was  swinging  gates  of  inner  vision  wide, 
^  in  tenderest  love  enfolded,  flowing  from  a  boundless  tide, 

This  dim  earth  seemed  glorified. 


www  §,  g!  J:  §mhmn. 

Smith  and  Ann  Hoyt  Sargent,  was 
«ii^   wj"  •••iiivi,,  inc.,  nui5.  aj,  lOM.    nx,  nil  rnnv  n^v  ithe  8howe<l  greAt  tHHte  antllove  for 
tei^^^^smtifnl  in  poetry,  aud  wrote  her  first  poeniH  for  publication  bi^fore  8lie  was  six- 
Jr>,^  *       Her  poenia  have  appeareti  in  the   /*itrfhirtd   Tr'in>*rrlpt^  f*reHn,  Amm*^  Huston 
^*V.  fAuli^s  ReposUnry.  and  many  otiier  well-known  publications.  an«l  for  years  she 
ttk  a  regohtr  contributor  to  the  religious  papers  of  the  Uuiversalist  denomination. 


bOt^jT^J^aB.  Dunham,  (Leoline,)  daughter  of  .Joseph  Si 

tU«   vi/^  Minot,  Me.,  Aug.  25,  18Z5.    At  an  early  Hge  she  showe<l  great  taste  andlove  for 


THE  YOUNG  LAPP'S  CRADLE. 

Far  in  a  northern  country. 
Where  snows  forever  lie, 

And  strange,  fantiistic  lightnings 
Are  quivering  in  the  sky, 

There  dwells  a  simple  people, 
Gentle  and  kind  of  heart, 

Whose  love  finds  its  expression 
In  one  sole  work  of  art. 

It  is  the  baby's  cradle, 

A  dainty  little  thing 
As  beautiful  and  charming 

As  violets  in  spring. 

To  form  this  tiny  marvel 
Beauty  and  grace  unite; 

'  Tis  lined,  as  warm  as  eider's  nest. 
With  rabbit's  fur  of  white. 
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There  is  a  hood  protecting 
The  little  head  from  cold, 

Which  lies  all  snugly  sheltered 
Beneath  its  friendly  fold. 

Around  the  hood,  bright  garlands 
Of  colored  pearls  are  hung; 

And  copper  chains  or  tiny  links 
Of  silver  wire  are  strung. 

Rest  sweetly,  little  baby, 

Within  thy  pretty  bed. 
Lulled  by  the  tinkling  cadence 

Of  pearls  above  thy  head. 


UNSEEN  BUT  REAL. 

Shall  wc  only  trust  what  the  ear  can  hear, 

What  the  hand  can  grasp,  and  the  eye  make  clear  ? 

Shall  the  dearest  hopes  of  the  human  heart 
In  our  inmost  being  have  no  i>art. 
Because  we  fail  to  iniderstand 
The  movements  of  the  unseen  Hand? 

Shall  we  sadly  say  there  cannot  be 

A  land  somewhere  in  immensity 

Where  those  we  loved  who  have  gone  before. 

We  sliall  meet  again  and  love  once  more, 

Because   unexplored  by  us  is  the  spot, 

And  those  who  have  journeyed  return  to  us  not^ 

At  the  close  of  a  summer's  sultry  day, 
Walk  in  the  garden,  and  choose  the  way 
Down  where  the  honeysuckles  bud  and  blow 
They  may  teach  a  lesson  *t  were  well  to  know. 

The  air  is  full  of  the  odors  rare, 
Exhaled  from  the  blossoms  clustered  there; 
Odors  we  never  can  touch  nor  see, 
Nor  solve  the  depth  of  their  mystery. 
To  weigh  their  fragrance,  again  and  again 
The  wisest  savants  have  tried  in  vain. 

And  yet  we  must  own  'tis  not  wholly  ideal; 
Unseen  and  unfelt,  wo  acknowledge  it  real. ; 
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OCTOBER. 

The  fiyshncss  of  Spring  hiva  departed, 

The  languor  of  Summer  has  fled, 
October  holds  safe  in  her  kecpinf; 

The  wealth  of  the  days  that  have  sped. 

In  the  place  of  the  mist  of  midsummer, 
Which  ticld  back  the  sun*s  ardent  ray, 

Great  ridges  of  clouds  massed  in  ether 
Illume  and  make  perfect  the  day. 

The  leaves  of  the  forest,  like  heroes 
Who  feel  their  last  hours  drawing  nigh. 

Have  summoned  the  wealth  of  their  being. 
To  grandly  and  gallantly  die. 

The  cricket  shrills  forth  his  loud  chiiping. 
The  wind  has  a  tremidous  sound; 

A  flock  of  dead  leaves  from  the  tree-top 
Comes  fluttering  down  to  the  ground. 

The  flelds  aii<l  the  meadow  have  yielded 

Their  harvest  of  hay  and  of  grain; 
The  orchards  are  fragrant  with  fruitage. 
Good  store  is  on  hill-side  and  plain. 

O  Spring-time!  so  full  of  thy  promise, 

O  Summer!  so  heavy  with  gain; 
Ye've  stored  in  the  garner  of  Autumn 

The  wealth  of  the  sun  and  the  rain. 

Haste,  Heart,  that  hast  felt  Springes  assurance. 
Make  growth  in  the  summer  of  life. 

That  when  the  perfected  days  And  thee 
Thou  mayst  >\itli  good  fiuitage  be  rife. 


J^/&i?f/  <ffl00re  ton^letj 

Albert  M.  Longley  wns  bom  in  Noiridgevock,  in  1826,  anil  died  In  that  town,  July  14, 
I860.  He  WM  the  pon  of  a  rtiiiH'ctable  iHruicr.  nnd  Ih  rf|ir<S(iitcd  by  bis  t()Mn't>  i topic 
U>  have  been  a  young  man  of  iinbleniisIiiMl  cliarHcter  and  a  ChriHtiau.  An  editor  lor 
wboi^  paper  young  l.onglfy  wrdlc  rt-ganicd  bim  nK  a  ver>  proniiBlng  poi't.  Mr  Loi  gley 
waA  the  victim  of  coutuuiptioii,  but  met  his  early  fate  with  composure  and  resignation. 

THE  KENNEBEC. 

Noble  river!  downward  rushing. 
From  thy  fount  exhaustless  gushing 
Onward  to  the  waving  sea; 
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Thou  dost  proudly,  unmolested. 
Lave  thy  banks  where  I  have  rested, 
Ever  unconfined  and  free.         * 

From  a  northern  source  thou  springest^ 
And  a  cooling  fragrance  bringest 

Prom  the  forest  dark  and  deep; 
Where  the  giant  pine  is  growing, 
And  the  northern  breeze  is  blowing, 

Where  the  growling  panthers  leap. 

Mighty  river,  never  resting 
On  thy  way,  but  oft  contesting 

With  the  old  dun  rocks  that  rise 
From  thy  bed,  to  send  thee  roaring. 
Like  a  mighty  torrent  pouring, 

From  the  stormy,  stormy  skies. 

Oft  on  childish  sports  I*ve  fed  me, 
When  thy  quiet  waters  led  me 

On  its  smiling  banks  to  play; 
In  the  cheering  sunbeams'  lustre, 
Where  the  pebbles  thickly  cluster 

All  along  the  happy  way. 

Placid  river,  where  are  growing. 
In  the  summer-time,  and  showing 

Eyes  so  lovely,  bright  and  fair; 
Daisies  sweet  and  honeysuckle. 
While  a  curious,  hollow  chuckle 

Echoes  in  the  morning  air. 

*Ti8  the  (locc^  that  I've  heanl  often. 
Laughing  in  the  rays  which  soften 

The  sweet  vales,  that  fan  the  tide; 
Sending  forth  its  notes  so  gaily. 
Which  Aurora  waketh  daily, 

With  it-8  orient  gates  opM  wide. 

At  Aurora's  first  appearing. 
While  no  other  one  was  hearing. 

Save  the  god  of  night  and  day. 
On  thy  shores  the  tall  oaks  under, 
Casting  worldly  thoughts  asunder — 

I  have  knelt  me  down  to  pray. 
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Then  thy  pfhissy  bosom  sweeping, 
While  the  day-j(od'8  rays  were  leaping 

O'er  the  steamer's  crowded  deck, 
I  have  sailed  with  fond  emotion, 
Gliding  toward  the  briny  ocean, 

Down  tliee— lovely  Kenuebecl 

Here  at  Norridgewock,  the  red  man, 
With  the  Jesuit,  the  head-man. 

Worshiped  in  the  chapels  near; 
Till  his  whit€-faced  foe,  by  slaying 
Him  eVn  while  he  yet  was  praying, 

Ended  quickly  his  career. 

He  hath  left  you,  gentle  river; 
Chapels,  wigwams,  bow  and  quiver. 

Lie  with  his  own  bones  in  earth: 
History  wraps  the  pall  around  him. 
Round  his  name,  where  first  it  found  him,- 

Child  of  nature!  where  thy  birth? 

In  a  veil  of  mystery  shrouded 
Is  its  origin  beclouded, 

With  uncertainty  it  stancls; 
Like  tlie  wand' ring  eagle  Hying — 
(From  what  rest  we  know  not)  sighing 

For  its  mate  in  distant  lands. 

River,  river,  flow  on,  flow  on — 
Northern  breezes  gently  blow  on 

Till  old  Time  shall  be  no  more; 
Still  the  music  of  thy  water, 
As  when  erst  mid  strife  and  slaughter, 

Sweeps  the  hills  and  valleys  o'er. 


THE  DROP  OF  HONEY. 

Sweet  flowers,  by  light-winged  zephyrs  sof tly"^fanned. 
By  busy  insects,  humming  o'er  you,  scanned; 
In  forest  glade,  and  on  the  water  strand, 

In  loveliness  ye  bloom. 
Alas!  ye 're  fa<led  now;  for  Autumn's  breath 
Hath  swept  the  glade,  the  strand,  and  scattered  death 
On  every  hand,  and  with  its  frosty  teeth 

Hath  nipped  you  for  the  tomb. 
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But  flowers,  your  sweets  ye've  left  behind,  to  cheer 
The  heart  and  feast  the  taste — we'd  shed  a  tear; 
For  like  the  good,  whose  good  works  still  live  here, 

Ye  fade — and  droop — and  die : 
And  though  ye 're  gone,  there  yet  remains,  to  lure 
The  most  fastidious,  a  liquid  pure. 
Which  bursts  in  plenty  forth,  so  sweet,  from  your 

Ambrosial  nectary. 

From  out  the  fractured  cell,  the  honey-drop 
Was  gushing  clear,  and  I  essayed  to  stop 
Its  downward  course;  so  with  a  hasty  scoop 

I  caught  the  limpid  store: 
But,  O  within  that  drop  there  lurked,  unseen, 
A  sting  acute,  and  poisonous;  which  e'en 
Did  pierce  my  moutli ;  the  smart  how  keen ! 

My  soul  cried  out — no  more! 

Still  to  my  smarting  palate  it  would  cling, 
Ah  'twere  exulting  in  the  pain  't could  bring; 
Till  gladly  1  drew  fortli  the  ruthless  thing, 

And  ever  since  that  day, 
Careful  am  I,  wlien  I  do  honey  eat. 
To  know  if  it  has  not  a  sting,  to  cheat 
Me  of  the  joy  that 's  oft  so  passing  sweet. 

And  dash  tlic  cup  away. 

MOItAL. 

Examine  well  the  honey  ere  you  taste; 
The  sweetest  pleasures  liere,  if  sought  in  haste, 
M:iy  give  you  pain — nay,  they  will  often  bring. 
Unseen  by  careless  eyes,  a  deadly  sting,  ^/ 


ptitddem  ^omeroij  ^resseg, 

Tha«!dcus»  Poineroy  Crefsey  was  lH>rn  Feb.  23. 1826.  on  Flaggy  Meadow  Road,  in  Gorham, 
Me.  He  received  HCominoii-8clicM>l  education  until  IiIk  fourteenth  year,  when  he  entered 
Ciorhani  Academy,  where  he  eonipleted  an  academic  course.  He  worked  on  his  father's 
farm  while  pursuing  his  htudies.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  left  his  native  town  and 
went  t(»  Saco.  Me.,  where  he  served  three  years  in  the  capacity  of  clerk  in  a  store.  He 
then  engaged  in  mercantile  business  in  Dover,  N.  H.,  where  he  now  resides.  Many  of 
his  poems  have  been  published  in  the  neMspapcrs.    He  has  a  local  reputation. 


MOKNING  ON  LAKE  WINNIPISEOGEE. 

I  saw  incoming  morn  with  silent  tread 

Enter  the  azure  portals  of  the  east, 
**,The  smile  of  the  Great  Spirit"  wide  out-spread 

With  floods  of  golden  light  upon  its  breast; 
And  from  the  fleeting  shades  of  parting  night 

Wake  with  the  flush  of  blushing  beauty  bright. 
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I  saw  the  orient  sun  paint  varied  hues 
Of  gold  and  crimson  on  the  horizon's  rim; 

Stars  p:iled  their  li^lit,  as  ^Icam  on  gleam  arose 
And  pierced  the  caverns  now  no  longer  dim, 

Wliile  in  the  sunlight  transient  visions  fade 

That  flecked  with  broken  light  the  mountain  glade. 

The  dewy  mists,  that  batlied  the  mountain's  brow, 
Hwi  kissed  with  lingerini?  lips  the  flower-crowned  height, 

Hung  diamond  drops  upon  each  leafy  bough, 
And,  when  the  sunbeams  met  departed  night, 

Then  slowly  rising  into  mist-cloud  flake, 

They  swept  their  shidows  o'er  the  crystal  lake. 

Then  suddenly  from  out  the  fleecy  cloud, 

A  stately  eagle  rose  with  out-spread  wing. 
And  floated  in  the  sunlight,  calm  and  proud. 

His  shrill-toned  voice  made  echoing  mountains  ring; 
A.  thousand  voices  woke  the  sleeping  hills, 
-A.nd  gaily  rang  the  lucid  crystal  rills. 

<^mong  the  hills  and  vales  and  islands  green, 
Were  waving  ferns  benuiith  tlie  arcliing  trees, 

<A.nd  shafts  of  glimmering  light,  the  lulls  between, 
And  woodland  choirs  breathing  sweet  melodies; 

X  heard  a  voice  in  every  fountain's  flow, 

-A.11  things  were  fair  around,  above,  below. 


A  qijakp:k  OHURCII. 

Eastwanl  from  my  window  <m  the  hiUside, 
A  Quaker  church,  with  architecture  plain. 

Stands  clad  in  unpretentious  drab  outside. 
With  windows  small  and  glass  without  a  stain. 

No  steeple  pointing  from  its  roof  above, 
To  show  the  worshipers  the  way  to  heaven, 

Believing,  if  they  live  in  peace  and  love, 
That  here  below  a  rich  reward  is  given. 

No  pulpit  to  adorn  its  sacred  walls. 
Or  organ  notes,  or  tuneful  voices  raise. 

But,  listening  to  the  inward  voice  that  calls. 
Their  very  silence  is  a  song  of  praise. 

They  find,  when  sorrows  steal  upon  their  way, 
A  sweet  release  within  that  sacred  place; 

Their  burdened  spirits  there  can  watch  and  pray. 
And  build  within  their  souls  a  throne  of  grace. 
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There,  without  words,  their  worship  pure  has  flown, 
And  error's  monstrous  shape  from  earth  is  driven; 

Willie  trustinj^  safely  in  the  great  unknown, 
A  living  truth  will  make  this  world  a  heaven. 

The  progress  their  expanded  souls  have  made 
In  their  maturer  years  and  bolder  rights 

Each  gleam  of  brightness  coming  to  their  aid 
Will  guide  their  footsteps  in  the  path  of  right. 

These  sainted  witnesses  to  brighter  skies — 
When  parting  with  this  world  of  endless  strife — 

Bear  to  the  sunny  dawn  of  paradise 
The  fruitful  blossoms  of  an  earnest  life. 


BALD  HEAD  CLIFF. 

The  lone  dark  rock  stands  out  against  the  sky; 

High  o*er  its  summit  white-winged  sea  birds  sail, 
And  fleck  the  azure  ether  as  they  fly 

Above  the  splendor  of  the  mist-cloud  veil. 

I've  watched  the  weird,  wild  waves  on  swelling  tide, 
That  through  the  long  perpetual  ages 

Have  climbed  high  up  the  lone  clifTs  rugged  side. 
And  carved  thereon  memorial  pages. 

I*ve  seen  the  white-plumed  waves  along  the  shore. 
Like  warriors  brave,  advancing  in  a  line, 

Diish  high  against  the  cliff  with  clash  and  roar. 
Though  ineffectual  on  the  clifTs  incline. 

So  mid  the  restless  waves  of  passion  braving. 
Calm-fronted,  st-aunch,  deflant  may  we  be. 

And  meet  the  foe*8  onset  with  banners  waving. 
Unyielding,  conquering,  absolutely  free. 


^hnrh§  §mn^  §mn^. 


Charles  Greene  Came  was  born  in  Buxton.  Me.,  Sept.  26, 1826,  and  died  Jan.  16, 1879. 
Oradnated  at  Yale  in  1H40.  Stmlied  law  in  Portland,  and  admitted  to  bar  in  1862.  Prac- 
ticed in  Rockland  and  Portland.  Was  e<litor  of  Portland  AdverHner.  Was  elected  mem- 
ber of  Maine  Hoiist^  of  Representatives,  February,  1854,  and  re-elected  September  of  same 
Tear.  In  Mav,  1857,  became  editorial  writer  on  lUwtonJovrnnU  where  he  remaiued  till 
his  death.    Marrietl,  September,  1855,  Miss  Sarah  M.  Lewis,  of  New  Haven. 


THE  BOYS  OF  OLD  BUXTON. 

EXTRACT  FROM  CENTENNIAL  POEM. 

The  Boys, — the  boys  of  old  Buxton,  how  stood  tlioy  the  fight  f 
As  firm,  as  grand,  I  ween,  as  their  Fathers  on  Bunker^s  height; 
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ipt  wheeling  into  line  with  the  migiity  loyal  lio»t, 
fought  their  battle  through,  nor  stopped  to  count  the  cost. 

'ainting  marcli,  the  deadly  trench,  or  whizzing  shell, 
ferous  breath  of  the  hospital,  or  rebel  prison-hell, 
ids,  disease,  or  death,  they  met  them  all  to  save 
mpire  without  a  king,  a  land  without  a  slave. 

tail  it  ever  be;  though  the  blessed  flag  a<1vancc, 
velcomed  o*er  the  Continent,  its  stars  in  glory  glance, 
ittle  town,  a  speck  on  the  nation*8  boundless  plains, 
her  single  drop  of  blood  coursing  through  the  nation's  veinB, 

tal  as  any  other,  as  near  the  central  heart, 
the  union  e'er  shall  stand,  with  that  alone  depart, 
hile  the  sun  smiles  on  her,  or  Saco  rolls  its  waters  down, 
ugh  all,  aye,  all  the  ages,  Go<l  bless  our  Native  Town! 


rutnHn  ^ummerfield  j^etrn. 


Perry  was  born  in  Oxford,  Me.,  Deo.  20. 182G.  In  boyhood,  he  attended  pub- 
1  BcboolB,  fitting  for  college  mostly  at  North  Bridgton  Academy.    He  is  a 

Bowdoin,  class  of  1830,  of  whicli  Senator  W.  P.  Frye,  Gen.  Oliver  O.  Ilow- 
.  G.  Everett,  of  Harvard,  Prof  John  S.  Sewall,  of  Bangor  Theological  Soini- 
)  Oardiner,  of  Massachusetts,  and  other  men  of  note,  were  meniben.    Before 

Mr.  Perrv  became  a  sufferer  from  a  wealcness  of  the  optic  nerve;  for  about 
g  was  unable  to  use  his  eyes  at  all  for  reading  or  study.  He  wrote  conslderar 
ication,  however,  using  a  writing  machine  made  from  a  description  of  the  one 
y  Prescott,  the  historian.  For  several  years  he  was  engaged  in  bosliiess,  but 
received  an  appointm*3nt  a,*  oiie  of  the  clerks  of  the  tJ.  S.  Senate,  being  in 
1  during  almost  all  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  While  thus  engaged,  he 
Tespondeut  of  the  Porthiiui  Press^  Portlaml  Tratiscriut.  and  other  paperi*, 
lishlng  S(>in3  articles  for  tlie  tVinfihi'/ton  f^hronirle^  ana  aoing  toine  general 
*k.  In  186G  he  resigned  ou  account  of  impaired  health,  and  lTve<l  on  a  farm 
9  years.  His  health  aud  eyesight  improving,  he  was  onlained  as  a  Congrega- 
vmau,  1873.  He  has  since  prosecutetl  the  work  of  the  ministry,  principally  at 
1.  Me.,  where  he  labored  twelve  year:*,  and  at  Limerick,  Mo.,  where  he  is  now 
le  Congregational  Church,  lie  still  writes,  as  he  hiM  usuallv  done,  rather  by 
cation  thMi  serious  work,  furnishing  occasional  articles  for  tlie  Aduanre^  (ion- 
Hst  and  other  Journal.  In  1854  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  O.  Hale,  of 
fe. 


SILVER. 


Five  and  twenty  years  have  sped. 
Gentle  heart,  since  we  were  wed  I 
Some  in  shade,  but  more  in  light. 
Some  bedim med,  but  more  bedight; 
Five  and  twenty  years  have  run 
Since  the  day  that  made  us  one. 

I  will  weave  a  simple  lay, 
Wifie  mine,  for  thee  to-day; 
Glad  and  thankful  shall  it  be, 
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Time  has  touched  us  sparingly ; 
He  has  stolen  away  our  youth. 
He  has  left  us  love  and  truth. 

Loyal  faith  and  tender  love, 
Fortune's  golden  gifts  above, 
More  than  praise  of  sweetest  tongue, 
More  than  plaudits  said  or  sung; 
These  have  m  \de  us  rich  alway, 
These  our  treasures  are  to-day. 

Blessings  on  thee,  gentle  wife. 
Who  hast  crowned  with  love  my  life, 
Sliared  each  sorrow  and  annoy. 
Doubled  for  me  every  joy. 
Sweetness  of  the  sweet  lang  syne, 
Blessings  on  thee,  heart  of  mine. 

Unto  Him  whose  will  benign 
Made  thee  mine,  and  made  me  thine. 
Who  has  filled  our  lot  w^ith  weal. 
Made  us  loving,  kept  us  leal. 
Kindly  led  us  on  our  way. 
Render  we  our  thanks  to-day. 

Thanks  to  God  for  years  gone  by. 
For  these  moments  now  that  fly ; 
May  lie  guide  us  hand  in  hand. 
Journeying  toward  the  better  land. 
Keep  us  still  in  trust  and  love, — 
Bring  us  to  the  home  above. 


ANOTHER  YEAR. 

Fleeting  winter  days,  or  dark,  or  halcyon, 

Once  again  are  swiftly  gliding  by. 
Great  Orion,  with  his  flaming  falchion, 

Marches,  warder  of  the  midnight  sky. 

Summer  blossoms,  dead  and  buried  lying. 
Bloom  again  in  spectral  flowers  of  frost; 

And  the  last  sigh  of  the  Old  Year  dying. 
In  the  glad  hail  of  the  New  is  lost. 

Still  the  New  Year  comes  with  hopeful  greeting 
Gallant  air,  and  promise  frank  and  brave; 

Still  the  Old  Year,  like  a  phantom  fleeting. 
Glides  regretful  to  his  snowy  grave. 
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fioary  Time  is  bom  anew  in  dying, 
One  hope  brightens  as  another  pales; 

Still  our  ships  come  homeward  jjaily  hyin^ 
With  the  sunshine  on  tlieir  gleaming  sails. 

Glad  we  hail  them,  though  their  keels  may  never 
Make  a  crease  upon  the  yellow  sand ; 

Though  these  fairy  argosies  may  never 
Bring  their  fairy  treasures  to  the  land. 

Sink  they  in  the  ocei^n  as  they  leave  us  ? 

Or  drop  anchor  on  the  farther  shore  ? 
Many  a  joy  of  wliich  the  years  bereave  us 

Shall  we  find  when  years  shall  be  no  more  ? 

Hope  is  very  fair;  and  barren,  nathless, 
As  tlie  gay  mirage's  grove  of  palm. 

Is  the  future  to  all  promise  faitliiess, 
Ever  bringing  to  us  gall  for  balm  ? 

God  forbid!    It  glads  Him  not  to  grieve  us; 

God  forbid!    He  makes  us  not  in  vain; 
Earthly  hopes  may  wither,  joys  may  leave  us. 

But  His  nie'rcy  ever  shall  remain. 

Not  in  vain,  though  ever  tleet  and  fleeter. 
Sad  and  sadder,  years  should  come  and  go. 

If  the  heart  be  purer  still  and  sweeter. 
If  the  work  of  life  completer  grow. 

While  we  hold  these  toilsome  ways  of  duty. 
Comes  to  cheer  us  many  a  sweet- voiced  bird 

From  that  wondrous  land  whose  joy  and  beauty 
Eye  hath  never  seen  nor  ear  hath  heard. 

Far  beyond  the  desert's  mocking  glamour 

Green  oases  offer  cheer  and  rest; 
Far  beyond  the  ocean's  angry  clamor 

Brightly  bask  the  islands  of  the  blest. 

Brave  and  patient,  then,  be  our  endeavor. 
Strong  our  hearts  with  courage,  calm  and  high; 

Still  expectant  of  the  glad  Forever, 
Seeking  still  the  Land  beyond  the  sky. 


SPRING. 

Through  and  through  grim  Winter's  mail  of  azure 
Smite  the  flaming  arrows  of  the  Sun; 

All  his  flashing  arms  and  gleaming  treasure 
Fall  a  spoil  to  hot  Hyperion. 
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Come,  O  Spring,  for  bruit  of  stoim  is  dying, 
And  the  sea  is  growing  bright  and  calm; 

0*er  its  glancing  waves  with  footsteps  fljing 
Hither  hasten  from  thy  isles  of  balm. 

Smile,  and  skies  will  lose  their  wintry  sadness; 

Breathe,  and  all  the  swelling  buds  will  break; 
Laugh,  and  all  the  streams  will  leap  for  gladness; 

Come  and  kiss  the  dreaming  earth  awake. 

All  the  birds  will  pour  to  greet  thy  coming 

Blithest  carol,  gladdest  roundelay; 
And  the  honey-bee  with  drowsy  humming 

Sootlie  thine  ear  when  thou  art  tired  of  play. 

Field  and  wood  will  gaily  don  to  greet  theo 
Kirtle  fair,  and  robe  of  golden  sheen. 

All  the  flowers  will  bloom  and  blush  Ut  meet  thee, 
Crowning  thee.with  beauty  like  a  queen. 

Come,  as  when  of  old  thy  coming  thrilled  us. 
Bring  the  days  of  gladness  back  to  men; 

Many  winters  now,  alas,  have  chilled  us — 
Let  us  taste  the  wine  of  youth  a^ain. 

Bring  us  with  thy  sweet  and  gentle  presence 
Hope  and  token  of  that  land  of  light, 

Land  of  perfect  peace  and  endless  pleasance, 
Where  the  Howers  bloom,  but  never  blight. 


Hitsan 


Hanson  T).  White,  eldest  son  of  Peter  And  Huldah  (Hanson)  White,  was  bom  at  Wind- 
ham Hill,  Me.,  soinctinie  in  the  year  1811.  and  wa«  educateil  at  the  common  ncboola  in 
Windliani,  and  Oorliani  Academy.    He  made  literHtare  a  profession,  writing  for  viurions 

{mblieatious— the  BoHton  Olire  Hranv.hMu\  Portland  Trannrript  9ktMm%  oih^rr—'bnih 
n  prose  and  verse,  making  a  specialty  of  asriculture,  criticisms  and  short  sketches.  We 
are  told  he  was  rather  eccentric,  and  for  the  most  {Virt  his  life  was  quiet  and  isolated. 
Mr.  White  enlisted  at  Portland  in  the  summer  of  1861,  and  since  then  none  In  bis  natlTe 
town  have  known  of  his  whereabouts. 


PATIENTLY  WAIT. 

If  the  world  looks  coldly  on  thee — 

If  by  loved  ones  thou*rt  forsaken, 
Be  thou  firm  as  oak,  rock-rooted, 

Which  no  blight  or  blast  hath  shaken; 
Still  around  thee  glows  God's  sunlight — 

Still  upon  thee  falls  his  shower; 
Wait  with  courage — wait  with  patience — 

Wait  the  coming  of  thy  hour. 
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Stand  erect  with  heart  unshrinking, 

Looking  trustfully  on  high ; 
Let  not  scowls  or  frowns  depress  thee, 

But,  unilinehing,  pass  them  by. 
Words  of  bitter  condemnation, 

It  may  bo  thy  lot  to  hear; 
Foul  reproaches, — keen  aspersions. 

Breathed,  alas !  by  lips  most  dear. 

But  heed  not  the  defamation, — 

Hoed  thou  not  the  deafning  clamor; 
Wisdom  mocks  at  foUy^s  madness. 

As  right  reason  mocks  at  glamour. 
Slander's  tongue  is  oft  self-palsied— 

Groundless  rumor  aye  recoils. 
While  the  upright  and  the  righteous 

In  life's  battle  win  the  spoils. 

When  the  evil  days  have  vanished — 

When  the  storm  has  spent  its  ire. 
Thou,  unscathed,  shall  stand  triumphant 

Purified  like  gold  by  fire. 
Patient  waiters  are  no  losers. 

Even  when  misfortunes  lower; 
Wait  with  courage — wait  with  patience. 

For  the  coming  of  thy  hour. 


THE  UNWILLING  BRIDE. 

**In  earlier  dAjB,  anU  fairer  fortunes,  shahad  plighted  her  troth  to  a'peasant  with 
whom  the  May- day  of  her  life  had  heen  happily  pnased  on  the  vine-hunff  shores  of  the 
saany  Rhine;  hut  a  cloud  broo«led  portentously  over  lier  future,  and  her  lover  was  taken 
froiu  her  presence  to  bear  arms  in  his  country's  defence.  Her  parents  favored  the  suit 
of  *  i«realUiy  noble,  who,  attracted  by  her  uncoiuinon  loveliness,  pressed  his  address^^ 
and,  by  th«  authoritative  a«sistanoe  of  her  sordid  relatives,  won,  at  last,  her  hand  She 
married  hlin,  but  the  leaf  that  was  green  at  her  briilal  fell  upon  her  tomb"— /^rom  an- 
•MHpuldUhed  MH6, 

I  have  told  him  that  I  loved  him. 

And  it  cannot  be  unsaid ; 
Yet  my  speech  shall  never  grieve  them. 

Though  my  heart  he  cannot  wed : 
I  have  breathed  the  vow  they  bade  me — 

And  he  dreams  that  he  is  blessed — 
Thus  he  said  as  he  embraced  me. 

And  his  lips  to  mine  were  pressed. 
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They  have  torn  me  from  my  idol, 

They  have  changed  my  heart  to  stone, 
But  the  grief  that  wrings  my  bosom 

I  must  utter  unto  none. 
He  hath  wealth  and  worldly  honor, 

And  his  name  is  one  of  pride. 
Yet  my  heart  is  now  another*  s — 

I  can  never  be  his  bride. 

But  I  We  breathed  the  fatal  promise — 

On  my  hand  I  wear  his  ring, — 
'  T  is  a  gem  of  priceless  value, 

But  it  hath  an  adder's  sting. 
What,  alas !  arc  rank  and  station  I 

Can  they  soothe  a  breaking  heart  ? 
Were  my  home  a  prince's  palace, 

'T  would  not  cure  my  bosom's  smart. 
Still  my  destiny  I  cannot, 

1  may  not  seek  to  change; 
Though  from  him  my  soul  adore th 

My  love  they'll  ne'er  estrange. 

When  the  red  leaf  in  the  forest 

Tells  of  Autumn's  merry  times; 
When  I  list  in  thoughtful  sadness, 

To  luy  native  village  chimes — 
When  the  lover's  star  is  beaming 

In  the  deep  sky  clear  and  gray — 
Ah!  my  tlioughtR  must  sadly  wander 

Witli  my  heart  -away— away ! 

And  he  will  sit  beside  me! 

Ho  will  mark  my  tearful  eye! 
Ho  will  see  my  bosom  tremble ! 

He  will  hear  love's  smothered  sigh! 
But  he  ne'er  must  know  the  fountain 

Whence  my  wordless  sorrows  flow; 
I  must  breathe  my  grief  to  no  one — 

I  must  bear  alone  my  woe. 

But  I've  told  him  that  I  loved  him, 

And  it  cannot  be  unsaid ; 
My  speech  shall  never  grieve  them, 

Though  my  heart  he  cannot  wed: 
I  have  breathed  the  vow  they  bade  me— 

And  he  dreams  that  he  is  blessed — 
Thus  he  said  when  he  embraced  me, 

And  his  lips  to  mine  were  pressed. 


CLARA  M.  A.  TOWLE  SHORES.  845 
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C.  M.  A.  T.  Shores  was  born  in  Parsonfield,  Anff.  1, 1827,  her  mother  being  the 
J^r  of  Samuel  Knapp,  one  uf  the  tlrst  settlers  of  the  town,  and  a  writer  of  poetry 
^.  creditable  pieces  having  been  found  among  her  papers  after  her  death,  showing 
delicacy  of  thouglit  and  exprenHJon  Clara  began  writing  rhymes  when  only  eight 
^  age,  but  was  so  painfully  <Uftldent  she  carefully  concealed  them.  Her  father^ 
»h  R  farmer,  wan  passionately  fond  of  poetry,  and  often  read  aloud  to  his  family  In 
*^«ninff,  from  the  pages  of  Scott  and  Bvr<m.  Clara  attended  the  academies  in  Efllng- 
>^nd  New  Hampton,  X.  II..  in  her  sirlhood,  and  graduated  from  the  latter  in  ISlS. 
1^  of  her  compositions  M'ere  publisTied  abcmt  this  time.  Subsequently  she  became  a 
ler, and,  Aug.  2if,  1852,  she  was  married  to  J.  A.  Shores,  a  graauate  of  Dartmouth 
gs.  class  of  1851.  Mrs.  Shores  has  written  under  various  flotitious  names—**  Clara," 
i«tte.'*  **  Melissa,"  "  Clara  Parsous,"  and  some  times  under  various  initials.  She 
resides  at  West  Bridge  water,  Mass.  Mrs.  Shores  has  taught  in  the  Ladies  Seml- 
at  Tilton.  N.  H.,  in  the  S'sminary  at  Pantonstteld,  Me.,  and  In  the  Leland  and  iinr 
ute  at  Townsend,  Vt.  Her  Ininband  was  Priuci[Mil  of  the  High  Schools  In  Ipewica 
laverhilL  Mass..  ami  of  the  Connecticut  Literary  Institute,  Suflield,  Conn.,  until 
irhen  he  left  teaching. 


TO  AN  INFIDEL. 

As  meet  two  sliips  upon  the  wave, 

Who  give  each  other  hailing, 
So  met  our  kouIs  for  one  brief  hour, 

O'er  life's  wide  ocean  sailing. 

I  answered  to  the  **  Whither  boun<I  ?" 
**To  endless  life  I'm  steering, 

Where  sin  is  not,  n^r  pain,  nor  tears, — 
Heaven  is  the  port  I'm  nearing." 

You  answered,  **I  'vo  no  port  in  view, 

I  go  by  Fate's  ordaining. 
At  last  to  sink  beneath  the  waves; 

And  I  '11  make  no  ^omplaining." 

**  But  have  you  not  a  chart  on  board, 

Nor  Pilot  for  your  guiding? 
How  know  you  where  those  waters  wild 

Are  rocks  and  (quicksands  hiding?'* 

**Law,  stern,  unchanging,  ruleth  all. 

What  use  its  power  defying  ? 
Reason  my  pilot  is,  and  chart, 

I'm  on  myself  relying." 

**  My  Bible  is  my  trusty  chart, 
I'm  safe  its  precepts  heeding; 

And  Jesus  is  my  Pilot  strong, 
His  help  I '  m  ever  needing. 

**And  when  the  winds  and  storms  awake, 
With  black  clouds  me  enfolding, 

I  have  an  anchor  steadfast,  sure. 
My  bark  in  safety  holding.' 
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*' There  are  no  clouds,  nor  winds,  nor  storms, 

We're  only,  only  dreaming; 
What  matters  how  our  life  we  pass, 

Not  real  His,  but  seeming; 

**And  I  have  peace  upon  my  way. 

Nor  fear,  myself  resigning 
To  nature*  s  laws,  trusting  to  Fate, 

I  drift  without  repining." 

"  But  I  have  more  than  peac^,  I've  joy. 
And  faith,  and  hope  ascending. 

Above,  beyond  this  transient  life, 
To  that  which  is  unending. 

"O  leave  your  cold,  harsh,  cruel  creed. 

Your  soul  it  is  deceiving; 
*  Become  a  little  child,'  and  be 

Not  faithless,  but  believing." 


TO  DU.  AND  MRS.  MOSES  SWEAT,  OF  PARSONSFIELD, 

ON   TIIK   DKATII   OF   THEIR   YOUNGEST   SON,  JOHN   B.,  A  BROTHEB  OF  UOxN. 

L.    I).    M.    SWEAg",    OF   PORTLAND. 

From  stricken  liearts  your  bitter  tears  are  falling. 
Father  and  mother,  o'er  your  loved  one's  grave; 

And  many  friends  join  in  your  sad  bewailing, 
For  him  whom  love  the  fondest  could  not  save. 

He,  whose  young  life  was  fflll  of  future  promise. 
Whose  kind  love  cheered  your  now  declining  day, 

From  all  his  noble  aims  and  hopes  so  buoyant 
And  life  of  usefulness,— has  passed  away. 

The  wintry  winds  o'er  his  dear  grave  are  sighing, 

And  earth  so  desolate — her  flowers  all  gone — 
Seems  like  your  hearts  in  their  lone  winter  lying, 

Wliile  o'er  your  withered  hopes  grief  makes  its  moan. 

Yet,  but  *'a  little  while,"  and  earth,  rejoicing. 
Shall  And  again  her  leaves  and  beauteous  bloom. 

And  ye,  O  stricken  ones !  shall  change  your  weeping 
For  songs  of  joy  beyond  the  graveyard  gloom. 

Those  words  which  his  loved  voice  breathed  forth  in  dying, — 

"Heaven,  O  heaven" — may  they  evermore 
Echo  within  your  minds,  your  thoughts  uplifting 

To  that  bright  land  where  he  has  gone  before. 
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He  joins  the  song  which  the  redeemed  are  singing: 
He  knows  the  joys  which  mortals  may  not  know, 

Perchance  with  angel-bands  his  glad  flight  winging, 
He  visits  scenes  which  once  he  loved  below. 

Is  not  his  ransomed  spirit  sometimes  whispering: 
''Bear  meekly  on  a  little  while,  and  then 

In  a  new  home,  our  sorrows  all  forgetting. 
Well  meet  once  more  and  never  part  again.'* 


HntmJf  ^ttgasta  ^oori^. 


ThiB  author  was  born  in  Wisoasset,  Marck  15,  1827  or  '28.  Her  father  waa  Herbert 
Thomdike  Moore,  of  New  York  City,  son  of  Col.  Herbert  Moore,  of  Waterville,  Me.  N. 
P.  Willis  Introduced  Miss  Mooro  to  the  literary  world,  and  her  poems  found  favor  with 
longfellow.  Bryant,  Dr.  Bouar  and  men  of  that  class.  Littelrs,  Scribner's,  and  other 
leading  magazines,  have  for  vears  published  wliatshe  hafi  ofTereti,  and  many  of  her  pieces 
have  been  set  to  music.  The  poems  she  has  sold,  that  are  wandering  on  their  mis- 
sion in  this  land,  and  in  Europe,  would  probably  till  six  8  mo.  volumes,  yet  she  has  been 
like  a  hidden  singer  in  a  hedge,  and  "such  'tis  now  her  choice  to  be.'*  She  has  not 
8!gned  **  Hannah*  to  her  writings  from  a  dread  that  she  might  be  supposed  to  consider 
herself  a  second  "  Hannah  More."  When  she  was  a  small  child  she  moved  with  her 
parents  to  Philadelphia,  and  it  was  in  that  city  that  she  began  to  write.  New  York  was 
lor  many  years  Miss  Moore's  place  of  residence,  but  in  188G  she  came  back  to  Benton, 
Me — ^^ dear  native  land"— as  she  expresj«es  i^,  to  stay.  The  mother  of  Miss  Moore  was  a 
poet,  too,  as  was  her  father,  a  handsome,  menial  npirit,  who  almost  worshiped  his  wife. 
After  her  mother's  death,  Augusta  att^ntled  hcIiooI  at  Waterville,  Me.,  and  almost  her 
first  publisher  was  Mr.  Ephraim  .Vlaxhan).  editor  of  the  WcUervUle  Mail^  who.  as  long 
as  he  lived,  manifested  an  unselfish  interest  in  her  welfare.  It  was  in  this  paper  tnat  Miss 
Moore,  then  using  the  ?wm  de  phttnf  of  "  Wanona  Wandering,"  and  Frances  (Laughton) 
Mace,  whose  ivnn  de  jUurne  was  '*  Inez,"  made  each  other's  acquaintance,  and  the 
friendship,  thus  formed,  has  continued  all  through  their  progress  to  their  present  dis* 
tinction.  Miss  Moore  wrote  many  poems  for  religious  publications,  in  early  life,  under 
the  fu>m  df,  itlunw  of  "Helen  liruce."  We  ar$  allowc4l  to  close  this  short  sketch  with  an 
«xtract  from  a  letter  written  to  Miss  Moore,  by  N.  P.  Willis:  "  It  is  the  language  of  true 
genius  through  tears.  •  •  •  •  The  Home  JonrnaJ  will  rejoice  to  be  the  usher  of 
«uch  genius  to  the  world."  The  volume  entitled  "  Plymouth  Notes,"  was  prepared  by 
Miss  Moore,  40,000  copies  of  which  were  sold  in  Europe  during  the  book's  first  year. 


JUNE  IN  MAINE. 

Beautiful,  beautiful  summer! 

Odorous,  exquisite  June  I 
All  the  sweet  roses  in  blossom. 

All  the  sweet  birdies  in  tune. 

Dew  on  the  meadows  at  sunset; 

Gems  on  the  meadows  at  mom; 
Melody  hushing  the  evening; 

Melody  greeting  the  dawn. 

All  the  dim  aisles  of  the  forest 
Kinging  and  thrilling  with  song; 

Music — ^a  flood-tide  of  music — 
Poured  the  green  valleys  along. 
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Rapturous  creatures  of  beauty. 

Winging  their  way  through  the  sky, 
Heavenward  warble  their  praises — 

Mount  our  thanksgivings  as  high  ? 

ho !  when  a  bird  is  delighted, 
His  ecstacy  prompts  him  to  soar; 

The  greater,  the  fuller  his  rapture, 
His  songs  of  thanksgiving  the  more. 

See  how  the  winds  from  the  mountains 
Sweep  over  meadows  most  fair; 

The  green  fields  are  tossed  like  the  ocean, 
Are  shadowed  by  clouds  in  the  air. 

For  now  fleecy  shadows  are  chasing 
The  sunshine  from  woodland  and  vale, 

As  whit«  clouds  come  gathering  slowly, 
Blown  up  by  the  sweet-scented  gale 

Birds  and  the  gales  and  the  flowers 

Call  us  from  study  away, 
Out  to  the  fields  where  the  mowers 

Soon  will  be  making  the  hay. 

Buttercups,  daisies,  and  clover, 

Roses,  sweet-briar,  and  fern. 
Mingle  their  breath  on  tlie  breezes — 

Who  from  such  wooing  could  turn  ? 

Out!  to  the  heath  and  the  mountain. 
Where  mid  the  fern  and  the  brake, 

Under  the  pines  and  the  spruces. 
Fragrant  the  bower  we  will  make. 

Ravishing  voices  of  Nature, 
Ye  couijucr — and  never  too  soon — 

We  yield  to  thy  luscious  embraces. 
Thou  odorous,  exquisite  June  I 


SPINNING  AND  WEAVING  IN  THE  BIRDS'  HOME.* 

I  sit  by  my  fire  and  spin, 
And  my  thoughts  like  swift  birds  go. 

Through  door  and  window,  through  earth  and  air, 
Through  the  decades,  to  and  fro. 

•  Jewaiikee,  which  is  an  Indian  name,  meaning  "  The  birds*  home." 
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Without  the  white-robed  night, 

And  the  January  moon. 
Make  glory  no  earthly  king  can  show, 

And  beauty  unknown  to  noon. 

The  earth  wears  a  glittering  robe; 

The  trees  are  in  diamond  mail ; 
The  bushes  in  sapphires  and  rubies  glow, 

In  emeralds,  and  opals  pale. 

Keen,  keen  is  crystal  air; 

But  purer  and  sweeter  far 
Than  the  drowsy  and  odor-laden  winds 

Of  the  languid  summer  are. 

On  the  tiles  of  my  hearth  I  weave — 

O  never  beneath  this  roof 
Was  woven  such  web — but  you  cannot  see 

One  shred  of  it,  warp  or  woof. 

I  spin,  and  my  thread  is  gold, 

'  Tis  the  gold  of  memory; 
I  weave — in  the  loom  of  departed  years — 

A  mantle  to  cover  me. 

A  mantle  in  which  my  heart. 

Enfolded,  may  sweetly  rest; 
A^shining  fabric  more  fair  than  day 

As  it  dies  in  the  beaming  west. 

A  mantle  so  soft  and  fine. 

So  glorious,  glistening  white. 
Its  folds  have  the  power  to  charm  away 

All  sorrow  and  gloom  and  night. 

O  beautiful  days  of  old ! 

0  beautiful  days  of  home! 
Forever  and  ever  abide  with  me — 

1  unto  my  own  have  come.* 

And  I  sit  by  my  hearth  and  spin, 
And  when  I  have  spun,  I  weave. 

Till  all  that  I  love  in  my  bright  web  smile; 
Though  I  sit  alone,  at  eve. 


*Tiro  years  ago  last  summor,  during  a  season  of  great  trial  and  depression,  I  dreamed 
of  being  with  one  wlio  was  earnestly  condoling  with  and  comforting  me,  saying  repeat- 
edly, **Neirer  mind  it  now,  'tis  all  over;  you  have  come  unto  your  own.**  was  it  pro- 
Ehetlo  of  this  then  utterly  unexpected  return  to  my  dear  mother's  early  home,  the  very 
oose  and  room  in  which  I  was  born?  a.  m. 
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Alone  ?  In  the  ancient  home  ? 

All,  never  such  thing  can  be! 
I  have  come  to  my  own,  and  my  own  are  here^- 

They  never  will  part  from  me. 

At  morn,  and  at  noon  and  eve 

They  hallow  my  dwelling  still. 
Till  with  them  I  pass  to  the  home  above, 
'  At  the  blessed  Master's  will. 


EARTH'S  VIGIL. 

• 

O  heart  of  the  earth,  where  they  laid  him, 
Didst  know  what  was  trusted  to  thee, 

When,  in  the  still  evening,  they  brought  Him, 
With  the  rich  in  His  burial  to  be  ? 

There  once  was  a  forest-born  maiden. 
Whose  love  went,  unsought,  to  the  king; 

He  roaming,  disguised,  through  the  forest. 
Felt  under  his  doublet  a  sting. 

His  sight  and  his  strength  were  departing, 
He  staggered  and  scarcely  could  stand. 

As  he  entered  a  forester's  dwelling, 
Holding  fast  a  dead  snake  in  his  hand. 

'T  was  the  home  of  the  maiden  that  loved  him; 

And  there  sat  the  maiden  alone; 
She  sprang  to  assist  and  console  him — 

Him  instantly,  perfectly  kngwn. 

**Fear  not,  O  my  king,  'twill  not  harm  thee, 
For  short,  though  so  potent,  its  spell ; 

'Tis  only  to  sleep,  while  I  guard  thee, 
And  soon  thou  wilt  wake  and  be  well. 

**  My  couch  is  sweet  fern,  newly  gathered, 
And  spread  with  fresh  linen  to-day; 

Lie  down,  and  I  '11  sing  to  thee  softly, 
And  keep  every  danger  away." 

She  sings,  while  his  splendid  eye  closes: 
His  check  to  her  pillow  is  pressed; 

**  No  power  of  the  serpent  can  hold  thee; 
This  slumber  is  only  for  rest." 
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And  there  lay  the  lord  of  her  boHom, 
The  king  of  a  mighty  realm  there; 

His  power  and  his  grandeur  forgotten, 
All  helpless,  a«leop  in  her  care. 

"He  is  mine!  he  is  mineP  sang  the  maiden, 
**  While  this  blessdd  slumber  shall  last; 

Ah !  when  he  wakes  and  goes  from  me, 
My  joy  and  my  life  will  be  past." 

Her  king  was  a  warrior  heroic, 

Triumphant  wherever  he  trod; 
With  the  courage  and  strength  of  a  Titan, 

With  the  face  and  the  form  of  a  god. 

His  shining  locks,  decking  her  pillow, 
Were  sweet  with  a  costly  perfume. 

The  which,  with  the  scent  of  his  garments, 
Like  incense  pervaded  the  room. 

The  aloes,  the  myrrh,  and  the  spices. 
Brought  late  in  the  dark  of  one  mom, 

This  slumbering  king  in  his  beauty. 
His  pride  and  his  glory,  had  worn. 

O  say,  yearning  spirit  of  woman. 
Hath  earth  any  language  can  show 

The  rapture,  the  pain,  and  the  trembling 
Such  life-drinking  vigil  must  know  ? 

And  when  in  Earth* s  quivering  bosom 
The  King  and  her  Maker  was  laid. 

Disguised  in  the  flesh,  still  she  knuic  Him, 
And  trembled  with  joy,  though  afraid. 

And  while  all  His  brethren  were  doubting 
The  Christ  if  they  ever  had  seen. 

Earth  doubted  not  Him,  though  in  wonder 
At  what  his  strange  slumber  could  mean. 

And  still  as  she  watched  Him  she  chanted, 
**  Thou  art  mine  while  asleep  in  my  breast, 

And  no  power  of  the  serpent  can  hold  Thee; 
This  slumber  is  only  for  rest.** 

And  nothing  one  moment  could  win  her 

To  turn  from  her  vigil  aside. 
How  should  not  all  nature  stand  waiting 

When  He,  in  whom  life  is,  had  died  ? 
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Thus  faithfully,  reverently  watching. 
Earth  saw  him  awake  and  arise; 

And  she  quaked  to  her  heart  at  His  triumph, 
With  pleasure,  but  not  with  surprise. 


THE  LIFE  SAVERS. 

All  night  long— do  you  know  it  ?    Do  you  care  ? 

Up  :uid  down  the  ocean  beaches  they  are  marching; 
All  the  1  jnesome  peril  of  the  winter  nights  they  dare. 

Whore  the  surf  shoots,  seething,  landward  in  the  bitter,  biting  air; 

And  the  fitful  lights  and  shadows  of  the  lanterns  that  they  bear 
Make  more  wild  the  gloomy  sky  above  them  arching 

Where  the  coast  is  bleak  and  cold; 

Where  the  rocks  are  high  and  bold, 
While  the  wind  and  snow  and  sleet  are  beating; 

Where  the  breakers  rush  and  roar, 

There  they  watch  for  ships  ashore, 
The  cry  for  help  with  instant  succor  meeting. 

All  night  long  where  the  surges  flood  the  dunes. 
Stern  watch  and  ward  they  keep,  strong  eyes  sweeping 
The  ofBng,  while  the  breakers  are  roaring  savage  runes. 
While  the  stormy  winds  are  howling  or  wailing  dismal  tunes, 
Wliilc  the  rocks  and  sands  about  tliem  are  becoming  broad  lagoons, 
Tlie  life-saving  watch  these  braves  are  keeping. 

All  night  long  while  the  timid  Uudsmen  sleep, 

Dreaming,  snug  and  warm,  on  their  downy  pillows. 

The  coast-guard,  the  surf-men  down  by  tlie  deep, 

Steadfastly,  bravely,  tlu'ir  w;itch  heroic  keep. 

Or  into  the  sea — ioy  cold — tliey  boldly  le;ip, 
To  rescue  foUow-inon  from  the  billows. 

Talk  not  of  heroes  whose  trade  it  is  to  kill! 

Life  savers!  those  are  the  god-like  heroes  still, 

Risking  their  lives  for  every  life  they  save 

From  the  plunging  wreck,  or  snatch  from  swirling  wave. 

()  when  vour  beds  are  warm. 

In  nights  of  winter  storm. 
When  you  are  safe  from  wind  and  sea — 

Think  of  the  surf-men  brave: 

Their  life  watch  by  the  wave. 
And  cheer  them  by  your  grateful  sympathy. 
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CALLING  THE  COWS. 

"•T  was  a  yision  of  the  morning,  The  breathings  of  the  river 

'T  was  a  vision  of  the  mist,  To  phantom  shapes  had  grown; 

Ere  the  purple  hills  of  dawning        They  curled  about  the  mountain, 
By  the  sun's  first  rays  were  kissed.      They  through  the  vale  were  blown. 

Up  floated,  through  gray  shadows.  Lightly  they  clung  to  Gracie, 

To  my  chamber's  silent  gloom.  Standing  on  dew-drops  there; 

The  tuneful  voice  of  Gnicie  —  Lightly  they  veiled  her  features 

Its  music  filled  my  room.  And  flowing  golden  hair. 


It  called  me  from  my  roving 
In  the  land  of  pleasant  dreams, 

The  land  of  happy  loving, 
By  soft,  untroubled  streams. 

F^dr  as  an  Easter  lily, 
And  beautiful  and  tall. 

Stood  Gracie— from  the  shadows 
Making  her  winsome  call. 


Was  it  a  mortal  maiden, 

Thus,  half-revealed,  that  stood, 
On  an  oread  of  the  mountain. 

Or  a  dryad  of  the  wood  ? 

Or,  from  the  darkling  river 
Had  a  fair  naiad  sprung. 

Wearing  the  form  of  Gracie, 
With  Gracie's  silver  tongue  ? 


*'Soh,  Fan!  soh.  Fan!  soh.  Pinkie!   **Soh,  Fan!  soh.  Fan!  soh.  Pinkie! 

Soh,  Pinkie!  and  soh,  Fan!"  Soh,  Pinkie!  and  soh.  Fan!** 

Paint  ye  a  morning  picture  Paint  ye  a  morning  picture 

More  spirit-like  who  can!  More  spirit-like  who  can. 


THE  SENTRY'S  HYMN. 

The  following  lines  are  iM^ed  on  an  actual  incident  of  the  late  vrar,  and  a  subsequent 
revelation  of  tne  sentry's  peril. 

"Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul!** 

On  the  midnight  air  it  rung. 
Echoed  through  the  darkling  pines, 

From  the  sentry's  tuneful  tongue. 

Strange  unrest  and  homesick  thought. 

Nameless  dread  his  heart  opprest  - 
What  sucli  saddening  change  had  wrought 

In  the  sentry's  cheerful  breast? 

Calm  and  still  the  starry  night; 

Beautiful  and  full  of  balm 
Were  the  liekls,  the  groves  of  pine 

Singing  low  their  wonted  psalm. 
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But  until  his  latest  day, 

Like  a  writing  clear  and  plain. 
Memory  of  that  lonesome  night 

With  the  sentry  will  remain. 

Its  unwonted,  haunting  dread; 

Its  unreasoning,  restless  gloom ; 
Its  deep  sense  of  helplessness; 

Its  sore  pining  after  home. 

Unknown  danger  in  the  air 

Seemed  to  threaten,  close  and  strong; 
So  he  made  to  God  his  prayer 

In  the  sacred  words  of  song. 

**  Cover  mji^efenseless  head 
With  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing," — 

Was  it  but  a  charmed  pine 
Bending  low  to  hear  him  sing  ? 

**  Other  refuge  have  I  none," 

Then  he  thought,  "  What  need  I  more?" 
And  his  trouble  all  was  gone, 

Like  the  wave  that  meets  the  shore. 


"Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul  I" 
From  a  steamer's  deck  it  rung; 

When,  entranced,  a  silent  throng 
On  the  singer's  accents  hung. 

Marvelous  his  gift  of  song! 

Melody,  pathetic,  clear. 
Angel  music!  every  heart 

Thrilled  the  wcmdrous  strains  to  hear. 

From  the  outer,  spell-bound  crowd 
Pressed  a  stranger,  dark  and  tall; 

**Once  before  I  heard  you  sing," 
Said  he  gravely;  *'  I  recall 

"Well  that  voice,  that  starry  night; 

Underneath  the  pines  I  stood, 
With  my  rifle  aimed  to  send 

Lead  to  shed  your  brave  heart's  blood. 

**  I  was  chosen  for  my  skill — 
Ah!  my  deadly  aim  was  sure; 

*  Cover  my  defenseless  head,' 
Thus  you  sung  and  were  secure." 
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Death's  cold  shadow!  how  it  pressed 
Dense  and  close  the  sentry  lone; 

But  he  sung  his  prayer,  and  k>I 
All  the  gloom  of  death  passed  on. 

Clasping  warm  the  other's  hand, 
Spake  the  sentry  chokingly: 

**  Henceforth  this,  my  dearest  hymn, 
Is  most  holy  unto  me.'* 


THE  CRYSTAL  MORNING. 

DEDICATED    TO   FRANC K8    L.    MACE. 

No  "golden  coast"  for  me;       ^^ 
For  me  the  crystal  shore;       ^ 

The  North  wind  blowing  free; 
The  Frost  King's  magic  lore, 

Written  on  every  bush  and  tree, 
In  dazzling,  diamond  tracery. 

O  gracious,  glorious  morn ! 

O  weird  and  wondrous  sky ! 
From  which  white  stars  are  bom ; 

Behold  them  float  and  tiy! 
Resplendent  in  prismatic  light, 

They  almost  take  away  tlie  sight. 

The  snow-clad  earth  is  fair; 

But  oh !  the  mountain  wood  I 
But  oh !  the  tree-crowned  hill ! 

Where  I  in  childhood  stood, 
To  watch  for  mv  belov(?d  mate — 
Her  coming,  «<iW,  is  ovcrlatc. 

The  stately  trees  arise 

In  majesty  supreme; 
In  more  than  royal  guise 

They  glitter,  glance  and  gleam. 
The  ledges  and  the  rocky  wall 
Are  clad  in  burnished  armor  all. 

My  apple-tree  is  decked 

Like  an  imperial  bride- 
Nay,  all  in  diamonds  dressed 

Was  any  bride  beside  ? 
Here  gems  of  white  and  rose  and  green 
From  topmost  twig  to  stem  are  seen. 
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The  fir  bou|2^hs  at  my  door 
Wave  with  a  thousand  lights ; 

Each  weed  so  dull  before, 
Beaming,  the  eye  delights. 

Banners  and  plumes  of  feathery  grace 

On  everything  have  found  a  place. 

No  flowery  tropic  land 

Can  ever  rival  this; 
No  scene  more  pure,  more  grand. 

On  all  the  round  earth  is. 
The  Glory  of  the  Lord  is  here, 

O  Native  Home,  so  bright  I  so  dear! 


^   THE  WATCHER. 

Think  not  of  me  as  dead — I  shall  not  die. 

But  pass  into  a  larger,  freer  room; 
And  though  unseen  by  thy  weak  mortal  eye, 

To  watch  beside  thee  I  shall  often  come. 

** Equal  unto  the  angels"  is  the  word; 

And  **as  the  angels'*  when  with  them  we  dwell; 
And  I  will  ask  it  of  our  gracious  Lord, 

That  I  may  guard  the  soul  I  love  so  well. 

Denials  are  not  there;  when  lone  at  eve 
Thou  sit  tost,  thinking  of  the  past  and  me. 

My  whisi)er  sliall  forbid  thy  heart  to  grieve, 
Though  thou  wilt  think  'tis  only  memory. 

And  when  thou  stnndest  mid  thy  flowers  at  morn. 
And  over  thee  soft  breezes  from  above 

Float  t<>n(lorly,  as  of  frankincense  bom, 
Know  thou  the  kissi  s  of  thine  angel  love. 

When  thou  art  happy,  when  no  danger  wait«, 
I  may  be  far  away  with  heavenly  friends, 

Praising  the  king  within  the  pearly  gates. 
Before  the  tliroiic  wliere  every  angel  bends. 

But  in  thine  hour  of  danger  or  of  woe, 

Be  sure,  be  sure  that  1  am  at  thy  side, 
Strong  to  defend  mine  own  from  every  foe 

Tliat  comes  unwelcome— strong  to  cheer  and  guide. 

When  sounds  the  solemn  word  that  thou  must  go 
From  all  the  works  and  ways  beneath  the  sun. 

My  hand  shall  lead  thee  forth  from  all  below — 
My  aims  receive  thee,  O  beloved  one  I 
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MUSINCJS. 

Tlie  eveiiinj?  zei)hyr8  softly  ])low, 

By  brooklets  where  the  hare-bella  grow, 

While  through  the  sunset's  after-glow, 

Soft  and  low, 
The  whispering  pines  sway  to  and  fro. 

O  dying  day;  O  fading  light, 

Thy  purple  tints,  now  dark,  now  bright. 

Like  joys  and  sorrows  in  their  might. 

Conic  to-night. 
While  beckoning;  si)irits  charm  my  sight. 

Night's  curtains  shrond  the  pearly  west; 
The  vision  fades- -yet  am  I  blest — 
Sweet  peace  once  more  within  my  breast, 

Giving  nst, 
Abides  with  me,  a  heavenly  guest. 


LOVirS  DKEAM. 

SwKETiiKAiiT,  you  ciuue  cme  summer  day 
As  'neath  the  frjigmnt  lines  I  lay, 
And  with  kind  tone  and  gentle  sigh 
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Whispered,  "Dear  love,  a  long  good-bye; 
1  only  wait  the  dread  command 
That  bids  me  pass  the  unknown  strand.'* 
We  stood  with  tearful  eyes  of  mine, 
With  a  sweet  trustful  look  in  thine, 
I  tried  to  speak.    I  felt  the  chill 
Of  coming  loss — felt  nfy  own  will 
Yielding  to  fear:  while  nearer  came 
A  messenger  I  will  not  name. 
My  lips  touched  yours, — no  word  or  sign 
Returned  tliat  soulful  kiss  of  mine, — 
Etkknity  that  moment  seemed, — 
Darling!  I  woke,  and  lo,  I  dreamed  I 


SHADOWS. 

Upon  the  river's  bank  I  lie 

Beneath  tlie  cloud- flecked,  azure  sky. 

While  sedge,  and  fern,  and  waving  tree, 

In  Nature's  looking-glass  1  see  — 

The  hay-rack,  with  its  fragrant  load 

Passinjx  along  the  grass-grown  road — 

The  teamster  with  his  easy  swing. 

The  mower's  scythe,  with  backward  fling. 

The  falling  grass,  the  rhythmic  tread, 

Mirroretl  upon  the  river's  bed. 

The  swallows  flitting  to  and  fro. 

Meet  shadow-swallows  down  below — 

While  nearer,  with  their  busy  hum. 

The  bumble-bees  and  blue-flies  come. 


UXKNOWX. 

Only  an  old,  bent  woman, 

Who  came  through  the  open  door, 
8tan<ling  unnoticed  and  weary 

Where  she  never  had  stood  before. 
Only  a  stir  and  whisper 

When  she  entered  a  vacant  pew; 
Not  one,  in  all  that  churchful. 

Whom  the  poor  old  woman  knew. 
Only  an  earnest  preacher. 

Only  a  plain,  gospel  text — 
Words  that  were  thoughtful  and  simple — 

About  this  life  and  the  next. 
Only  the  old  scenes  thronging, 

Oidy  fast-falling  tears. 
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And  glimpRes  of  sinless  girlhood, 

F«nr  back  in  tlie  vanished  years. 
Only  the  bright  home  fireside. 

In  the  days  of  long  ago, 
When  the  clustering  curls  were  raven 

That  now  are  as  white  as  snow. 
The  church  is  empty,  and  silence 

Is  resting  on  organ  and  pew — 
Only  an  old  woman  lingers 

Wliom  none  of  the  church-folk  knew. 


DECORATION  DAY. 
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And  veterans,  war-scarred, 
With  their  standard  above— 

Such  pageants  repeat 
Freedom's  undying  love. 

Though  mosses  may  creep 

Over  names  carved  with  care. 
The  grasses  grow  tangled. 

Neglect  everywhere, 
0*er  hillocks  where  only 

The  e])itaphH  tell 
The  legend  of  him 

Who  for  Liberty  fell — 

Aye,  these  names  all  may  perish; 

This  granite  decay; 
The  mounds  become  shapeless, 

Where  children  will  play; 
But  the  ransom  our  nation 

For  freedom  has  paid 
Will  never,  no,  never, 

From  history  fade. 


RAINDROPS. 

Falling,  gleaming  in  the  sunshine, 
Down  upon  the  fragrant  hay 
Came  a  thousand  tiny  raindrops 
Like  a  fairy  host  at  play. 
Through  the  clouds  a  golden  sunbeam. 
Like  a  smile,  from  heaven  came ; 
Instantly  the  falling  raindrops 
Changed  into  an  arch  of  flame. 
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IN  MEMOKIAM 

OP   MRS.    F.    B.    LITTLE,    AUBURN. 

She  has  passed  on  over  the  river, 

On  tliroufi^h  the  pearly  gates; 
Her  weariness  now  is  over, 

Yet  still  she  watches  and  waits. 
Watches  beside  her  loved  ones, 

Waits  in  the  room— the  hall. 
Sits  by  the  flickering  firelight, 

With  a  loving  thought  for  all. 

How  oft,  when  the  heart  in  sadness 

Longs  for  an  answering  word, 
And  life  Hccms  shorn  of  gladness. 

And  the  depths  of  the  soul  are  stirred. 
Will  the  presence  of  the  loved  one 

Come,  with  a  thrill  so  sweet 
The  heart  will  quicken  its  measure, 

As  it  waits  for  the  quiet  feet. 

0  strange  and  sweet  the  fancy  I 
I  ask  not  now  to  know 

How  the  spirits  of  our  loved  ones 

Around  us  come  and  go; 
Whether  with  shadowy  footsteps, 

Or,  borne  on  noiseless  wing. 
They  come  with  the  old  love  to  us. 

And  spirit  healing  bring. 

For  me,  the  veiled  presence 
Is  clothed  with  heavenly  grace, 

1  would  not  rend  the  mystery 
That  hides  the  cherished  face*. 

All  longings  of  the  present. 

All  tears  for  joys  now  past. 
By  sorrow's  subtile  alchemy. 

Will  change  to  bliss  at  last. 


(ftmuiit  furrows  ffedton, 

Mn*.  Nancy  B.  Yeaton.  a  sinter  of  the  late  Judge  Barrows,  of  Branswiok,  was  I 
North  Vannoiith  in  181G.  and  died  in  Naples,  Oct.  2t,  1864.  Much  of  her  early 
were  Bonie  of  her  later  years,  was  spent  in  Pryeburg.  She  furuished  an  exoelleu 
for  the  centennial  exercises  of  Fryoburg,  Aug.  20. 18433.  Before  her  in:irrlage  she 
teacher,  for  several  years,  in  the  Gorhain  Seminary.  Later,  she  married  Bev.  Pi 
Yeaton. 
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HYMN. 

'^^^'^^^Ci  AT  THE   ANNUAL    KXIIIBITION   OF   GOUIIAM    SEMINARY,  1839. 

Is  it  aught  but  a  dream  ? 
Has  another  year  sped 
Along  Time's  chilling  stream, 
To  the  home  of  the  dead  ? 
Has  the  autumn  leaf  fa<led,  the  wintry  day  gone, 
And  gay  spring,  with  its  music  of  birds,  hastened  on  ? 
And  the  ashes  of  tlowers  in  memory's  urn 
Been  quickened  to  life  by  the  summer's  return  ? 

It  appears  like  a  dream ; 

Glitters  hope's  morning  star, 
With  the  same  dazzling  beam,  ^ 

As  in  days  that  are  far. 
Still  blossoms  the  rose- tree  of  feeling,  entwined 
With  the  wild  vine  of  joy  that  around  it  we  bind; 
The  same  skies  are  o'er  us,  and  soft  through  the  trees, 
With  its  spirit-like  voice,  steals  the  whispering  breeeze. 

'T  is  not  all  a  dream — 

On  the  wing  of  the  year. 
Have  flown  voi(jes  that  seem 
To  be  still  floating  near; 
It  is  only  their  echo  in  memory's  cells, 
With  a  tone  from  the  land  where  the  pure  spirit  dwells — 
We  hear  them  no  more— they  have  joined  in  the  song 
That  is  warbling  forth  from  the  seraphim  throng. 

'Tw^ill  be  more  than  a  dream 
*■  When  our  pilgrimage  here 

From  dark  time  shall  redeem 
The  next  wild  fleeting  year — 
For  kind  friends  are  departing,  and  those  who  shall  roam 
Far  aw  Ay  from  the  m^untiins  and  streams  of  their  home, 
We  may  ne'er  meet  ag  lin  till  flown  life*8  brief  day. 
This  world  and  its  changing  scenes  vanish  away. 


ODE  FOR  THE  FOURTH  OF  JUL]^^. 

Shall  Freedom  sleep  ?  on  sunlight  born^^ 
Come  tones  of  vanished  years,  that  fall 

Upon  the  listening  ear  of  morn, 
While  summer's  thousand  voices  call ; 

Waken,  Spirit  I  by  mountain,  stream,  and  tree  I 
Waken,  Spirit  of  the  free  I 
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To  calm  thy  slumber — Time's  dark  wing 
Had  fanned  and  cooled  thy  burning  brow ; 

Then  Pleasure  touched  the  witching  string 
That  lulls  thee  to  repose  e*en  now; 

Waken,  Spirit  I  by  mountain,  stream,  and  tree  I 
Waken,  Spirit  of  the  free! 

The  shades  of  heroes  long  at  rest, 

Arise  and  mingle  in  the  throng. 
Around  their  country's  altar  blest. 

Their  harps  attuned  to  Nature's  song; 
Waken,  Spirit!  by  mountain,  stream,  and  tree! 
Waken,  Spirit  of  the  free ! 

And  thunder  notes  afar  are  heard. 

That  swell  upon  the  air  around; 
The  sullen  ocean  depths  are  stirred 

And  bid  the  rocks  send  back  the  sound ; 
Waken,  Spirit!  by  mountain,  stream,  and  tree  I 
Waken,  Spirit  of  the  free! 

That  thunder  voice — it  speaks  of  one 
Whose  plume  ne'er  drooped  on  battle  plain; 

Thy  name,  illustrious  Harrison, 
Is  mingled  with  the  hallowed  strain; 

Waken,  Spirit!  by  mountain,  stream,  and  tree! 
•    Waken,  Sinrit  of  the  free! 


Mre.  Anne  A.  Hall,  formerly  Anne  AugnstA  Nichols,  was  bom  at  Augusta,  Me.»o 
11, 182r».  During  her  early  lifeshc  wrote  comparatively  little,  the  most  of  her  poen 
ing  boon  written  after  her  marriage,  and  in  the  midst  of  home  cares.  Much  that  s 
wnttiMi  gives  evidence  that  many  of  Iker  deepest  and  purest  thoughts  came  to  lier  t1 
the  consciousness  of  the  holy  trust  of  motherho<xl;  yet  again  we  find  them  oft 
out|Kmring  of  a  sorrowing  heart,  following  closely  upon  some  heavy  bereavement. 
Hall  died  in  Gibraltar,  Spain,  in  1885. 


THE  LITTLE  CHILD'S  BELIEF. 


I  believe  in  God,  the  Father,  He  taught  us  to  be  holy, 

Who  made  i^^very  one,—  Till  on  the  cross  he  died,«- 

Wlio  made  tUflJN'th  and  heaven.  And  now  we  call  him  Saviou 

The  moon  anostars  and  sun;  And  Christ,  the  Crucified. 

All  that  we  have  each  day,  I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,— 

By  Him  is  given,  The  Father's  only  son, 

We  call  Him,  when  we  pray.  Who  came  to  us  from  heaven 

Our  Father  in  heaven.  And  loved  us  every  one; 


ANNE  AUGUSTA  NICHOLS  HALL. 


I  believe  God's  Holy  Spirit 
Is  with  us  every  day, 

And  if  we  do  not  grieve  it, 
Will  never  go  away ; 


From  Heaven,  upon  Jesus, 
It  descended  like  a  dove, 

And  itdwelleth  ever  with  us, 
To  fill  our  hearts  with  love. 


THE  NURSERY. 

Nay,  bring  no  lamps, — I  would  no  light, 

Save  the  moon's  soft  beams  be  here, 
For  she  in  loveliness  bathes  toruight 

These  cherub  faces  dear. 
And  I  have  heard  each  lisping  prayer. 

And  pillowed  each  fair  head, 
And  spoken  low  and  loving  words 

Beside  each  little  bed; 

And  O  my  heart  is  all  too  full 

To  bear  intrusion  now. 
Alone  I'd  press  my  good-night  kiss 

On  each  sweet  childish  brow. 
My  children!  O  no  other  soimd 

My  heart's  deep  love  hath  stirred. 
Like  the  utterance  of  this  simple  one. 

This  sweetest  "Household  word." 

Its  magic  turns  each  grief  to  joy. 

Each  cloud  to  silver  light. 
And  makes  life's  short  o'er-shadowing  sky 

With  heavenly  radiance  bright. 
Not  all  the  glittering  gems  of  Ind, 

Beneath  a  lordly  dome, 
Can  match  the  mother's  priceless  pearls 

That  deck  her  humbler  home. 


My  treasures  these,— O  be  my  prayer 

For  grace  from  Him  on  high 
To  guide  aright  these  cherished  oni 

These  blessings  from  the  sky. 
And  not  one  doubt  for  coming  years 

My  want  of  faith  shall  prove, 
That  He  who  gave  these  precious  gifts 

Will  guard  them  with  His  love. 
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^Hrolint  ffclwb  ^obiirt 

Mrs.  Aiignptus  Hobart.  whose  maiilen  name  was  Caroline  Nicholg.  wag  bom  at  Anflfusta, 
Me..  March  20,  1827.  She  wan  niarne<l.  March  20,  IWO.  after  which  lime  she  Jived  in 
BoHton.  Map?.,  and  it  was  there  that  she  tiled  in  1866.  During  the  second  year  of  her 
niHrried  life,  and  soon  after  the  birth  of  her  little  cirl,  while  happy  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  love  anti  devotion  of  her  husband,  fannlv  and  friends,  fresh  with  the  hojw 
of  a  bright  earthly  future,  she  one  day  visited  the  Old  Ladies*  Home,  then  but  recently 
established.    This  visit  suggested  the  following  lines. 


ON  VISITING  **TnE  OLD  LADIES^  HOME." 


Shall  we  prow  old, 

And  will  our  hair  prow  pray; 
And  will  our  hearts  he  saddened. 

And  our  hopes  decay  ? 


A  parent's  joy  I 

Our  cup  of  bliss  o'erflows; 
Too  happy  and  too  blessed  to  think 

Aught  of  our  wtH>s. 


Shall  we,  who  now  When,  suddenly, 

Have  parents,  friends  and  home.  Death's  veil,  lonp  hid  from  view. 

Of  these  rich  pifts  be  reft,  Before  us  waves  and  falls  upon 

And  ])e  at  last  alone  The  loved  and  true. 


Shall  it  ])e  ours 

To  see  a  father  die, 
And  by  a  mother  watch  and  hear 

Her  last  drawn  si(^h  *? 


And  wraps  them  both. 

Husband  and  child  in  its  dark  fold 
And  bears  them  to  the  tomb. 

So  dark,  so  cold. 


Then,  orphaned, turn 

A  brother's  love  to  share, 

Or  trustingly  resipn  us 
To  a  sister's  care  ? 


Alone,  alone. 

To  live  and  die  alone; 
Without  one  friend  to  love 

And  call  our  own. 


But  while  we  trust. 

These,  too,  have  passed  away; 
And  dark  and  dreary  seems 

Our  future  day. 


Our  Father,  God, 

O  pive  us  strength  to  bear  e'en  this. 
If  'tis  thy  will,  and  cheer  our  hearts 

With  promised  bliss. 


Hope  linpers  still, 

A  friend  has  fai^ful  proved; 
And  trustinp,  li^Hl*  loving, 

W^c  arc  still  lo^a; 

New  ties  are  formed. 

And  hearts  that  lovo  are  one. 
And  joy  increases,  and  life  seems 

Hut  now  begun. 


Let  the  sweet  words, 

**  Lo,  I  am  with  you  even  to  the  end,** 
Bring  peace,  and  teach  our  will 

To  thine  to  bend. 

And  though  we're  old, 

And  friends  have  passed  away, 
We're  hopeful  still,  *'He  is  the  Life, 

The  Truth,  the  Way." 
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CHILDHOOD'S  FAITH. 

Our  little  f^irl  was  all  undressed, 

Cla<l  in  her  robe  of  white; 
Then  kneeling  down,  she  prayed  that  God 

Would  keep  her  through  the  night. 

But  three  years  old,  this  little  one, 
Yet  grief  had  touched  her  heart; 

For  with  her  brother,  **  baby  boy," 
She  had"  been  called  to  part. 

She  knew  that  he  had  gone  to  heaven, 
Her  faith  was  strong  and  pure; 

The  blessed  Saviour  cared  for  him, 
Of  this  she  seemed  so  sure, 

That  when  her  little  prattling  tongue 

Could  find  a  listening  ear, 
She'd  talk  of  baby  cold  in  death. 

Although  without  a  fear. 

"For  God,"  she  said,  "had  taken  him 

Up  to  a  happy  home. 
To  wait  until  his  dear  papa. 

Mamma,  and  she  should  come." 

To-night  I  had  been  telling  her. 
When  sumiT^r  mcmths  were  here. 

Of  a  long  journey  we  would  take 
To  visit  friends  most  dear. 

At  first  she  merry  seemed,  but  then 

So  quickly  said,  "  Mamma," 
And  a<lded  very  thoughtfully. 
Is  heaven  very  far  ?" 


tt 


As  if  she  felt  we  e'en  might  take 
A  journey  to  that  land. 

Where  little  brother's  loving  face 
Helped  form  an  angel  band. 


O  darling  one,  through  thy  whole  life. 

Faith  be  thy  guiding  star; 
Then  when  sweet  voices  call  thee  home. 

Thou  'It  know  heaven  is  not  far. 
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Wiam  ^elcher  ffazier. 


Boni  in  Hallowell,  June  29, 1827,  and  son  of  Franklin  Glazier,  Esq.,  »  member  o(  ibe 
old  and  well-known  flmi  of  Glazier,  Masters  &  Smith,  booksellers  and  publishers.    WU- 
liam  entered  Harvard  University  in  1844,  and,  on  graduating  in  1817,  returned  to  Hallov> 
ell,  and  read  law  in  the  office  of  H.  W.  Paine,  Ksq.    He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  18S0, 
and  opened  a  law  office  in  Newcastle,  where  he  remained  three  years,  when  be  anin 
returue<l  to  his  native  city.    He  removed  to  Cinciuiiati,  Ohio,  in  1^,  and  practiced  lav 
there  until  his  drath,  which  occurre<l  in  November,  1870.    A  volume  of  Mr.  Glazier's  poe- 
try was  published  in  Hallowell,  in  1853.    Many  of  these  pieces  originally  appeared  in  the 
Knickerbocker  Maaazine,  of  which  he  was  a  iiighly  esteemed  contributor.    Tbe  follov- 
ing  poem  was  highly  praised  by  William  CuUen  Bryant, 


DECEMBER  SNOW. 

Fall  thickly  on  the  rose-bush, 

O  faintly  falling  snow ! 
For  she  is  gone  who  trained  its  branch, 

And  wooed  its  bud  to  blow. 

Cover  the  well-known  path-way, 

O  damp  December  snow, 
Her  8ti»p  no  longer  lingers  there. 

When  stars  begin  to  glow. 

Melt  in  the  rapid  river, 

O  cold  and  cheerless  snow! 
She  sees  no  more  its  sudden  wave, 

N  or  hears  its  foaming  flow. 

Chill  every  song-binls'  music, 

O  silent,  sullen  snow ! 
I  cannot  hear  her  loving  voice, 

That  lulled  me  long  ago. 

Sleep  on  the  Earth's  broad  bosom, — 

O  heavy,  winter  snow! 
Its  fragrant  flowers  and  blithesome  birds 

Should  with  its  loved  one  go. 


THE  SUMMER  SEA. 

0  Summeg.Sea,  thy  murmuring  waves  are  singing 
A  song  ^^Metnoss  in  my  listening  ear. 

Youth,  flB^and  Hope,  that  lulling  strain  is  bringing^ 
Back  to  my  heart  in  forms  distinct  and  dear: 
Again  the  glorious  visions  of  life's  morning 
Rise  on  my  sight  and  make  the  darkness  flee, 
Again  upon  thy  shores,  at  daylight^  s  dawning, 

1  walk  with  one  beloved,  O  Summer  Sea. 
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Your  soft  waves  kiss  her  feet  and  love  to  linger 

Upon  the  sand  where  lier  light  st«ps  have  strayed, 

Now  in  thy  tide  she  dips  her  snowy  finger, 

And  now  1  feel  it  on  my  forehead  laid ; 

"  I  sign  thee  with  a  sign,"  she  softly  murmurs, 

And  turns  her  blushing  face  away  from  me, 

"Thou  shalt  be  happy,  love,  through  many  summers, 

And  I  will  love  thee,  hear  me.  Summer  Sea!'' 

Thou  heard'st  the  vow,  O  gentle  Sea  of  Summer! 
Thou  heard'st  it  laughing  in  the  morning  ray, 
Thou  knewest  well  that  Love,  the  earliest  comer, 
Is  very  prone  to  make  the  shortest  stay;  • 
The  sign  dried  up  beneath  the  rays  of  morning, 
The  vow  found  wings  as  fast  and  far  to  flee, 
Now,  I  prefer  my  sleep  at  daylight's  dawning. 
To  wandering  on  thy  shores,  O  Summer  Sea! 


John  B.  Wood  was  born  in  Lebanon,  Me.,  Dec.  7, 1827.  His  parents  removed  to  Great 
Falls.  N.  H.,  after  John  had  received  bis  education  at  the  district  schools,  and  In  the 
Kennebnnk  Academy.  His  father  desired  he  should  become  a  lawyer,  and  with  that  end 
In  view  put  BUckstone  and  Kent  into  his  hands.  He  took  a  liking  to  the  limpid  Enffllsh 
of  the  latter,  and  then  was  induced  to  enter  a  printing  office  and  learn  that  trade.  Sub- 
seqoently  be  worked  in  the  offices  of  the  /Mtvr  Gazette,  f)oi>er  Rnnuirer^  Momiwj  Statt 
and  in  offices  in  Concord,  Boston  and  elsewhere.  In  1847  he  started  the  T*hur»tiay 
Sketcher  at  Great  Falls.  Three  years  afterwards  he  went  to  New  York  City  and  bn^an 
his  long  career  as  a  journalist  At  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1886,  Mr. 
Wood  was  attached  to  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  HemltL  A  book  from  his 
pen,  entitled  **  The  Wharves  of  New  York  at  Midnight,'*  was  in  press  at  his  decease. 


THE  WOKTH  OF  BAUBLES. 

A  sailor  on  an  iceberg,  hme, 
Afloat  within  the  frigid  zone. 
Mid  Alps  of  ice  and  icing  snow, 
Wliero  winds -that  chill  forever  blow, 
Sank  helpless,  under  torpor  given 
By  icebergs  'neath  the  polar  heaven. 


And  as  he  sank,  he  spied  afar 

A  thing  that  glittered  as  a  star,  -' 

And,  scrambling  o*  er  the  slimy  ice. 

Grasped  the  great  diamonds  of  rich  price. 

And  rusty  gold,  of  value  rare, 

The  record  of  some  shipwreck  there. 
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**IIa!  ha!"  he  cried,  **and  these  shall  give 
The  warmth  and  bread  I  need  to  live ! 
These,  these  in  princely  hands  shall  gleam 
While  I  rejoice  on  fortune's  stream ! 
But,  heavens !  there  are  no  princes  here ! 
This,  this  is  worse  than  worthless  gear! 

**  Were  diamonds  charred  to  coke  again, 

And  gold  but  fire,  Promethean, 

Then  I  could  make  a  royal  turn! 

O  how  I'd  have  these  brilliants  bum! 

But,  here  are  diamonds,  icy  cold; 

Here  is  not  warmth,  nor  bread,  but  gold!" 

In  anger  and  contempt  he  threw 

Those  jewels  into  ocean's  blue, 

And  sank  upon  the  ice,  and  then 

Relapsed  into  despair  again ; 

E'en  while  world's  wealth  lay  at  his  side 

He  sank,  and  of  starvation  died. 


COURAGE  FOREVER. 

Wliat  we  do,  let's  do  with  boldness; 

What  we  know,  let's  speak  for  aye! 
And  respect  naught  for  its  oldness 

If  it  be  not  right  to-day. 

What  is  right,  with  will  is  power; 

Truth  is  truth,  and  must  prevail; 
And  true  courage  for  an  hour 

Often  is  of  great  avail./ 

Naught  is  gained  by  cowj^rd  groaning 
Under  each  mishap  and  ill; 

Give  us  men  not  always  moaning — 
Ifll^of  nerve  and  iron  will. 

Firmly  stand  to  Freedom's  calling, 
Battling  to  defend  the  right — 

Fainting  not  though  scenes  appalling 
Startle  others'  timid  sight. 


SUSAN  SMITH  XASON. 

^iisaii  Smith  ^nson, 

Ady  was  bom  in  t)ie  town  of  WeHtbrook— Saccarappa — >Tan.  17, 1828,  and  there 
her  cliildlio^jd  wat«  iiawtMl.  At  an  early  age  hIiu  waw  sunt  to  the  seminary  at  Gor- 
?.,  where  young  pupils  ct>ul«l  n-oeive  a  coniiiion-Ho!i4>ol  eilncation  before  entering 
ligber  cour8e  of  Htuily.  She  mhh  alwayHglad  when  **  c'omp<»8ition  week"  came, 
lecauae  it  wan  much  eaitit^r  to  write  a  tnui8|M)<(Ition.  or  etuiay  u[>on  any  given  Hub- 
1  to  trannlaie  Litin  fabler,  or  to  ptirse  "  ParadiHo  I^Mt,  '  even.  Knowing  thin, 
the  Principal  of  that  iuMtitution  aiivisfd  her  to  become  an  author:  but, having  a 
preference  for  nub*ic.  and  better  qualitled  for  that  work,  it  was  finally  adopt«<l 
'eftsion,  though  i}ui)]>lomentiHl  by  ot^cajiional  contributions  to  the  nresH.  As  most 
irork  was  in  the  tonn  of  8t4>ries,  book  reviews,  etc.,  it  can  readily  be  inferred 
few  poems  which  have  now  and  t)ien  appeared  from  her  pen  were  sent  adrift  on 
>f  literature  not  ait  j>o**try  in  the  trui*  (tense  of  that  word,  but  rather  as  the  out* 
some  thought  or  feeling  that  found  expression  in  a  paetlcnl /ttrtnt  perhaps,  and 
1  their  way  into  thai  8i)ecial  department  of  light  reading  known  as  the  *'Poet*s 


KETUOSPECTION. 

On  the  sliore  of  islo-j^emined  Casco  Bay 

Stately  and  fair  to  Hee, 
Stands  tlio  beautifid  city  that  I  love; — 

()  Queen  of  the  Hay  is  she ! 

Level  and  wide  are  h«;r  pleasant  streets, 

O'ershadowed  in  summer  days 
By  oak  and  maple,  and  ^rand  old  elms, 
Through  whose  green  branches  the  sunlight  sends 

Its  shimmering,  golden  rays. 

But  now  are  city  and  sea  .and  wold 

Embalmed  in  a  light  divine, 
That  shines  o'er  woodland  and  vine-clad  hills 
While  smiling  Ceres  her  chalice  fills 

To  the  brim  with  ruby  wine. 

Grand  and  stately  her  public  hall, 

And  the  churches  of  worship,  where 
Through  aisle  and  chancel  ghvd  anthems  ring, 
Wliile  votive  gift-s  God's  people  bring 
To  the  altar  of  praise  and  prayer. 

I  remember  a  summer  fair  and  bright 

As  the  roseate  Hush  of  dawn. 
When  the  beautiful  things  of  earth  did  lie 
Under  a  blue  and  cloudless  sky. 

With  the  light  of  heaven  thereon.    ., 

And  lo!  on  Memory's  storied  page 

Are  pictures  quaintly  set; 
While  forms  familiar,  and  faces  rare, 
And  the  welcome  footsteps  on  the  stair — 

I  see,  and  hear  them  yet. 
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But  O,  the  story  I  mi^ht  have  told ! 

The  romance  that  came  to  be— 
What  time  the  roses  were  all  abloom 
Till  they  drooped  on  the  psissionate  heart  of  June — 

The  light  of  my  life  to  me  I 

That  light  has  faded  and  tied  for  aye ; 

On  the  desolate  shore  I  stand; 
For  a  ship  went  over  the  Western  sea, 
And  a  grave  is  all  that  remains  to  me — 

A  grave  in  a  foreign  land. 

And  now,  though  years  have  passed  away, 

I  oft  hear,  as  of  yore, 
The  muffled  roar  of  the  busy  street, 
The  ceaseless  patter  of  hurrying  feet 

That  passed  my  open  door. 

And  oft  I  seem  to  see  and  hear 

The  sea  at  night,  and  the  curlews  call; 
While  over  the  city  that  lies  asleep 
The  stars  their  silent  vigils  keep. 

With  God's  peace  over  all. 


ESTRANGED. 

We  stood  beside  the  fl<^wing  river. 

My  love  and  1 ; 
A  stately  ship  with  Hag  and  pennons  flying 

Went  sailing  by. 

Low  in  the  Eastern  skies  a  golden  crescent 

Shone  like  a  star; 
While  zephyrs  soft,  with  incense  sweetly  laden. 

Came  from  afar. 

We  spoke  of  by-gone  days,  of  friends  departed 

To  their  long  rest; 
Of  a  lone  grave  by  kindly  strangers  tended 

In  the  far  West. 

Of  this  and  that  theology  and  ism. 

Science  and  art, 
We  calmly  spoke  as  if  no  wide  abysm 

Ileld  us  apart. 
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Of  this  and  that;  -<>f  tilings  we  little  cared  for, 

All  lia<l  their  share; 
But  ah,  the  tender  words  we  might  have  sixiken 

Found  no  expression  there. 

The  moonlit  bay,  the  night  in  all  its  beauty 

Hefore  us  lay  unseen ; 
We  only  felt  how  sure  and  near  the  ending 

Of  our  love-dream ; — 

Of  hopes  that  might  have  made  our  Ki>p:irati<»n 

Less  hard  to  bear, 
Though  years  should  ]»a8s  ere  we  two,  reunited, 

One  home  could  share. 

The  hours  sped  on,  then  with  her  colors  flying, 
The  ship  but  touched  the  land;— 

One  mute  embrace— the  last — and  I  was  pniying 
Alone  upon  the  strand. 


A  NEW  ERA. 

"What  shall  tlie  harvest  be**  in  this  new  cycle  ? 

Ah,  who  can  say  ? 
What  valiant  deeds  shall  mark  the  coming  era, 

Or  work  begun  to-day  ? 

For  men  have  many  ways  to  solve  life's  probh  m; 

Some  trust  to  chance— or  fate; 
Wliile  others,  on  the  **  promised  word*'  relying, 

Bravely  work  on  and— wait! 

Your  brother  rejips  and  gathers  in  his  harvest. 

And  deems  his  part  complete; 
While  you  with  patient  hands  are  deftly  sifting 

Tares  from  the  wheat.  • 

What  though  your  friend  has  won  the  cross  of"  honor 

In  one  short  night, 
While  you  with  aching  feet  are  slowly  toiling 

From  height  to  height? 

What  though  to  win  a  cause  for  which  you've  labored 

Early  and  late. 
You  give,  but  give  in  vain — a  lifetime  service, 

Its  truth  to  vindicate  ? 
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Be  not  dismayed,  nor  deem  your  labor  wasted, 

**  Take  lieart  of  grace;" 
Not  always  to  the  stronjif  belongs  the  battle, 
Xor  to  the  swift  the  race. 

Shall  not  the  noble  deeds  here  unrecorded 

By  pen  or  tongue 
In  Ilis  great  Book,  wherein  all  things  are  written, 

Be  numbered,  one  by  one  ? 

Remember  this,  ye  who  are  daily  striving 

With  heart  and  hand. 
By  word  and  act  some  kindly  means  devising 

To  help  your  brother  man. 

O  tried  and  true  I  who  sit  in  earth's  high  places 

To  do  the  peoples'  will. 
Let  time  record  on  liistory's  future  pages 

Some  great  design  f  uliilled. 

And  while  our  **Ship  of  State"  is  onwanl  sailing 

Upon  time's  flowing  sea, 
O,  let  the  colors*  at  her  mast-head  flying 

Your  true  credentials  be. 


#»//w 


John  W.  May  was  born  in  Winthrop,  January,  1828,  and  is  the  son  of  the  late  HoT'  ' 
Setli  May,  who  was  for  many  years  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Main^' 
Jolin  W.  is  a  gratiuate  of  Bowtioin  College,  class  of  1852,  and  the  first  year  after  leavio^ 
college  he  was  an  instructor  in  Baltimore,  Md..  in  wliat  was  styled  Newton  UnlTersity* 
He  then  pursued  legal  studies  with  his  father,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1865,  aD<t 
entered  upon  professional  practice  in  Winthrop.    In  1863  he  removed  to  Lewiston,  wher0 
ho  has  an  office,  ami  resides  in  Auburn.    He  has  held  the  position  of  roister  in  bank- 
ruptcy; is  much  liked  by  the  meml>ers  of  the  An«inwcoggin  Bar  for  his  genial  character- 
istics.  and  at  their  request  published  a  unique  volume  of  legal  and  local  reminisoenoes. 
in  1884.  under  the  title,  "  Inside  the  Bar."    Thi?  b(K)k  contains  verses  of  artistic  merit, 
as  M-ell  as  humorous  and  rollicking  lines,  and  is  a  very  acceptable  adtiition  to  the  litera- 
ture of  Maine.    Mr.  May  was  marrie^l,  in  186!),  to    Harriet  Blaine,  daughter  of  Dr.  H. 
L.  K.  Wiggin.  of  Auburn. 


oi:r  auburn. 

Ours  is  a  city,  but  not  by  the  sea 

Where  the  stately  ships  sail  by. 
Where  the  blue  waves  dance  when  the  winds  are  free, 

And  the  yachts  like  sea-gulls  fly. 


*The  colors  that  tioat  from  the  mast-head  should  be  the  credentials  of  our 
Hknby  Clay, 
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Ours  is  a  city  romoto  from  the  shore 

Where  the  thun(U»rinjx  surges  break 
O'er  japj^ed  rocks  witli  a  <U'ariiiiig  roar, 

Till  the  deep  foundations  shake. 

Nor  dwell  we  where  the  mountains  ^and 

Lift  up  to  the  vauHe<l  sky 
Their  lofty  summits  o'eriookinj^  the  land 

Where  our  possessions  lie. 

But  the  river  is  ours,  and  it  tlows  serene 

Through  a  lan<lsrape  passing  fair; 
By  its  winding;  shores  the  valleys  are  f^reen, 

And  they  smile  with  the  husbandman's  eare. 

And  though  but  a  remnant  remains  to-dcay 

Of  the  forests  that  <;l«>ome<l  around 
In  the  ancient  tim<',  an<l  stretched  away 

To  the  far  horizon's  bound; 

Yet  scattered  ^roui)s  by  river  and  hill 

Of  the  <iark  j^reen  pines  of  <»ld 
Are  blending;  their  sombre  shadows  still 

In  the  jucture  we  behohl. 

Shallows  unclian^e<l,     thoujjh  the  maple  wotxls 

Are  chanj^in^  their  cmcrahl  hues 
To  (rrims(»n  and  K<d<l,  and  the  sunshine  thnxis 

Their  banners  with  j^lories  i)rofuse. 

Behold,  what  vistas  on  either  shore 

Of  the  beautiful  river  unveil! 
IIow  the  waters  retlect  as  th(?y  tlow  evermore 

Panoramas  whose  charms  never  fail. 

The  grandeur  is  (uirs  of  the  cataract,  too, 

When  the  river  leai)s  uj)  in  its  mi^ht 
With  a  torrent  uncurbed  and  terrific  to  view, 

And  a  voice  like  the  thunder  at  ni<^ht; 

Gathering  volume  and  force  as  it  bounds  o'er  the  rocks 

Far  down  to  the  chasm  below ; 
Foaming  white  in  its  vengeance  which  maddens  and  mocks 

At  all  barriers  opposed  to  its  liow. 

Here  nestling  cosily  down  by  the  bank 

Our  city  lies  with  the  falls  in  view. 
And  suburbs  close  to  their  western  flank 

And  the  gorge  where  the  floods  pass  through. 
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And  the  elms  and  the  maples  line  each  street. 

And  the  spires  mount  up  to  the  sky, 
While  the  western  heights  with  the  oak  woods  greet 

And  captivate  the  eye. 

Who  shall  say  that  our  words  proclaim 

But  a  boast  which  the  truth  belies  ? 
No  fairer  town  with  a  beautiful  name 

Is  under  New  England  skies. 


THE  ADVENT  OF  THE  SNOW. 

Again  ye  come,  ye  feathery  forms 

Of  the  white  untrodden  snow; 
Shaken  from  wings  of  the  mountain  cloud, 
Ye  cover  the  earth  with  a  crystal  shroud, 

And  ye  bring  us  merriment  now. 

Ye  come — O  how  softly  at  first  ye  come, 

Bright  messengers  from  the  sky ! 
I  watch  your  coming,  but  listen  in  vain 
For  the  rustle  of  wings  at  the  'window  pane. 

As  your  marshaled  hosts  go  by. 

Ye  fall  in  the  nooks  where  the  violets  bloomed. 

Through  the  leafless  boughs  ye  sift. 
And  ye  load  the  arms  of  the  evergreens  down. 
With  a  clustering  load  as  they  struggle  and  groan 

'Neath  the  stress  of  the  lleecy  drift. 

For  the  winds  arc  hushed,  and  ye  gather  and  cling 

Wherever  ye  chance  to  alight, — 
On  trellis  and  post  and  garden  wall, 
Assuming  shapes  grotesque  and  tall. 

Like  the  frost-spirit's  imps  at  night. 

And  the  brown  hills  sleep  'neath  the  counterpane  white, 

Which  ye  spread  the  wide  waste  o'er: 
But  ye  force  from  my  heart  a  sorrowful  sigh, 
As  ye  strew  the  grave  mounds  white  where  lie 

The  dear  ones  gone  before. 

Whence  do  ye  come,  O  beautiful  flakes! 

And  where  is  your  crystalline  home  ? 
Are  ye  wrought  in  the  sky  where  ye  silently  rove. 
Or  wafted  to  earth  from  some  heaven  above. 

Whence  types  of  the  beautiful  come  ? 
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Are  ye  bom  of  the  ocean  mists  afar, 

Are  ye  flung  from  the  wide  sea's  foam  ? 
Or  is  it  from  realms  of  the  polar  night 
Ye  have  taken  your  long  and  wearisome  flight, — 
Tell  me  whence  do  ye  come  ? 

What  mission  is  yours  from  the  upper  skies, 
What  message  to  earth  do  ye  bring  ? 

Have  ye  no  lesson,  nought  to  say 

Of  the  Power  that  works  in  such  wonderful  way 
To  fashion  each  crystalline  wing? 

We  know  that  your  delicate  workmanship 

Is  frail  and  ephemeral  too, — 
That  the  sparkling  bars  in  each  crystal  thread. 
Soon  trampled  and  crushed  by  a  thoughtless  tread, 

Are  lost  to  our  idle  view. 

Do  ye  teach  us  thus  the  glories  will  fade. 

Of  that  far-off,  unseen  world; 
To  whose  portal  briglit  beyond  the  skies 
We  yearningly  strain  our  mortiil  eyes 

For  a  glimpse  of  the  light  unfurled  ? 

Ah,  no,  not  such  the  lesson  ye  bring. 

Bright  messengers  from  the  sky! 
Though  the  fashion  of  earth  dissolve  and  pass 
From  our  clouded  view,  like  withering  grass, 

We  know,  in  that  world  on  high. 

That  decay  and  death  and  change  prey  not 

On  the  treasures  there  in  store; 
And  we  wait  with  a  love  that  cannot  wait 
To  press  dear  hands  grown  chill  of  late. 

Which  beckon  from  the  shining  shore. 


OUR  CHRISTMAS. 

**  A  merry  Christmas,'*  did  you  say? 

Ah,  such  it  were  if  one  wee  face 
Could  answer  back  our  smiles  to-day. 
And  lisp  papa,  mammal    But  nay. 

With  us  there  is  a  vacant  place. 

That  little  chair,  a  year  ago, 

Held  its  sweet  treasure  at  our  board ; 
It  liath  been  vacant  months,  we  know. 
But  yet  to-day  it  grieves  us  so 

We  cannot  speak  one  merry  word. 
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Only  a  year!    We  had  no  thonjjht 

So  brief  would  be  the  baby's  stay; 
Her  little  hands  liew  up  an<l  eauj^lit 
The  joy  with  which  our  hearts  were  fraught, 
On  that  her  only  Christmas  day. 

Where  art  thou,  darlinsf  of  our  love  ? 

What  merry  Christmas  now  is  thine  ? 
Do  kindred  anus  in  heaven  above 
Enfold  thee  with  a  parent's  love 

And  clasp  thee,  child  of  mine  ? 

If  thou  art  happy,  why  not  we  ? 

Here  joy  and  pief  sit  side  by  side 
To  join  the  ffeneral  jubilee. 
Ah,  yes!  but  still  our  thoughts  must  be 

Of  one  not  here  this  Christmas-tide. 


^fjffhtott  0aksmWt. 


Appleton  OaksMiith,  son  of  Seba  Smith  ('*  Major  .Jack  Dooming**)  and  Elizabeth  C^^^ 
Smith,  WW  bom  March  2*2.  I8'28,  in  Porthmd,  Me.     Hia  parents  removed  to  Neir     ^^' 
when  he  was  twelve  year;*  of  ago.    He  followed  the  »ei\  in  early  life  and  was  a  bravt^" 

f gallant  coniinamler  He  afterward  carried  on  a  shipping  bnsiueiw  in  New  York. and  ^ j 
ng  that  time  lost  a  fortune  in  lending  Hssistance  to  the  Cuban  patriots  He  remov*^  "* 
North  Carolina  after  the  eioso  of  the  Civil  War,  where  he  represented  his  county  i*-^^".— . 
General  Assembly,  and  tllli^il  many  local  ofHces  of  trust,  and  was  always  a  leading  ^  ^ 
in  his  8ecti<m.  He  was  possessed  of  great  beauty  of  person  and  most  agreeable  i»»^^ 
ners,  always  making  many  warm  frionils  everywhere.  He  wrote  many  sketches  and  i?^ 
ries,  and  many  poems  that  have  been  highly  praised  by  the  critics.  His  poem  c^^^-^ 
**  Migu;ie  Bell"  \v:is  }|reatly  admired.  :ind  has  b'.ien  reprinted  many  times.  He  die'l  ^ 
2C,  1887,  and  was  burie^l  at  his  old  home  -Hollywood,  Carteret  Co.,  North  Carolina. 


THE  LITTLE  STKAW  HAT. 

We  all  of  us  have  our  secret  hoard 

Of  thin<:s  that  we  cherish  and  tenderly  prize- 
Things  that  are  neither  of  value  or  rare, 
Or  for  which  any  one  else  would  care, 
Yet  priceless  to  us — and  we  keep  them  st'Ored 

Far  from  the  sigJit  of  all  other  eyes. 

I  h.ive  one  treasure  among  my  store, 
Which  is  dearer  than  all  of  the  rest  to  me  I 

You  will  smile  mayhap  with  unbelief. 

Unless  you  have  had  the  self-same  grief; 

For  the  trifles  of  those  who  are  no  more, 
The  loved  and  the  lost  grow  precious  to  be. 


i 
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Would  you  know  what  it  is,  so  dear  to  my  eyt«, 

And  wliat  so  often  will  make  them  dim  ? 
For  it  brings  to  mind  the  dear  little  head 
That  so  long  has  slept  with  the  loved  ones  dead, 
'Tis  nothing— this  thing  that  I  so  much  prize- 
But  a  little  straw  hat  with  a  ragged  brim. 

I  often  unlock  the  closet  door 
And  bring  it  tenderly  forth  to  the  light; 

The  ribbon  is  faded,  'tis  Utrn  and  old, 

But  no  one  could  buy  it  with  gold  untold; 

And  many  a  time  on  the  chamber  tioor 
I  have  wept  and  kissed  it  half  the  night. 

1  love  it  only  as  a  mother  can  love 

The  simple  things  of  her  little  dead; 
I  prize  it  as  only  a  mother  can  prize 
The  things  so  worthless  in  other  eyes; 
For  it  symbols  the  crown  that  I  know  above 

Covers  the  little  o^je*s  head. 

With  streaming  eyes  I  can  often  see 

The  sweet  little  face  in  the  sunlight  glow. 
Looking  forth  from  the  ragged  brim 
With  the  saucy  glance — so  sweet  in  him, 
When  he  used  to  romp  in  the  grass  with  me. 
In  the  summers  so  long  ago. 

The  little  one  had  his  holiday  dress. 
With  a  hat  that  was  very  fine  and  grand; 

But  it  never  to  me  was  half  so  dear 

As  the  one  I  have  cherished  for  many  a  year. 

For  my  lips  the  very  spot  can  press 
Where  '  t  was  torn  by  the  little  hand. 

I  have  diamonds  rare,  and  many  a  gem. 
With  which  sometimes  my  hair  I  trim, 

When  forth  in  the  world  1  am  ft)rced  to  go, 

To  mix  with  the  mockery  and  show : 

But  there's  none  that  I  j)rize — not  all  of  them — 
Like  the  little  straw  hat  with  the  ragged  brim. 

\Ve  are  told  that  earth's  treasures  we  must  not  hoard, 
Where  mofli  doth  corrupt  and  rust  doth  dim; 

Tet  this  is  but  a  memento  I  lovje 

Of  the  priceless  treasure  I  have  above; 

It  is  not  for  it  my  tears  are  poured — 

This  little  straw  hat  with  the  ragged  brim. 
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CHANGE. 

My  lady-lovo  so  cold  has  g^own 

I  cannot  meet  her  eye 
But  that  my  heart  sinks  like  a  stone, 

And  I  but  wish  to  die. 
There  was  a  time  wlien  her  dear  glance 

Was  warmer  than  the  sun ; 
But  now  my  love  liath  little  chance 

For  hope  to  dwell  upon. 

**  Why  hath  she  changed  ?"   I  ask  the  winds 

Which  pass  me  kindly  by; 
But  each  dead  leaf  the  cause  reminds, 

And  all  tfnnffn  make  reply. 
I  wander  in  the  woods  at  eve, 

And  wat<!h  the  dead  leaves  fall, 
And  chide  myself  that  I  should  grieve 

For  what  doth  come  to  all. 

"Change,  change,**  is  written'everywhere 

Upon  the  earth  and  sky; 
We  breathe  it  with  life's  morning  air, 

We  live  it  when  we  die. 
Then  wherefore  should  I  grieve  that  she 

Acteth  so  well  her  part. 
Since  greater  change  can  never  be 

Than  in  a  woman's  heart! 


FORGET  ME  NOT. 

I  walked  adown  the  garden  walk 

To  bid  my  love  good-bye. 
And  as  I  passed  the  rose's  stalk, 

What  should  niy  eyes  espy 
But,  nestled  like  a  brooding  dove 

In  some  sequestered  spot, 
The  very  thing  I  t-old  my  love — 

A  dear  *' Forget-me-not!" 

I  stooped  and  plucked  the  little  flower; 

lie  said,  **  What  do  you  seek  ?" 
I  answered,  "  In  the  twilight  hour 

Let  this^  love,  for  me  speak  ?*' 
I  twined  it  softly  in  his  breast, 

His  arms  were  round  mc  furled, 
And  as  I  leaned  upon  his  breast 

He  said  I  was  *^  his  world.*' 
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His  sword  was  ^irt  upon  his  thigh. 

His  plume  waved  in  the  breeze, 
And  all  the  twilight  seemed  to  sigh 

Among  the  garden  trees ! 
I  looked  into  his  eyes  and  felt 

As  happy  as  maidens  feel, 
When  first  two  loving  spirits  melt 

In  one,  for  woe  or  weal. 

He  drew  me  closer  to  his  heart. 

My  hand  was  on  his  breiist; 
He  said,  **  My  love!  though  now  we  part, 

This  heart  can  never  rest 
Until  I  bring  you  back  your  flower, 

And  claim,  where  now  we  stand. 
In  some  sweet  future  twilight  hour, 

Tliis  darling  little  hand." 

These  were  tlie  words  I  heard  him  say— 

The  last  I  ever  heard ! 
I  saw  him  slowly  ride  away, 

While  not  a  step  I  stirred. 
I  could  not  move— 1  saw  him  turn 

And  kiss  his  hand  t-o  me. 
Ah !  how  my  spirit  then  did  yearn 

For  what  would  never  be. 

This  little  casket  that  I  wear 

The  rest  can  better  tell— 
A  withered  flower — a  lock  of  hair, 

A  blood-stained  word,  ^^Fiarewelll" 
They  buried  him  upon  the  field, 

Upon  the  battle-plain, 
And  life  to  me  can  never  yield 

A  comfort  to  my  pain. 

I  often,  at  the  twilight  hour, 

Steal  down  the  garden  walk. 
Where  once  I  plucked  the  lit'tle  tlower 

Beneath  the  rose^s  stalk; 
And  when  I  reach  the  wicker  gate. 

And  no  one  else  is  nigh, 
I  almost  think  I  see  him  wait, 

As  then,  to  say  **  Good-bye.^* 
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And  sometimes,  when  the  shadows  creep 

Along  tlie  garden-wall, 
I  hear  a  voice  which  makes  me  weep 

Out  of  the  darkness  call; 
It  seems  to  say,  as  still  I  stand 

Upon  the  same  old  spot, 
'  I  ^m  waiting  for  that  little  hand, 

My  dear — Forget-me-not  I" 


BOOT  AND  SADDLE. 

Boot  and  saddle!  the  bugles  ring: 

Boot  and  saddle  I 
Come,  comrades,  from  your  slumbers  spring, 
The  drums  are  beating  from  wing  to  wing, 
The  bugle  the  morn  is  welcoming! — 
But  a  dillerent  welcome  the  night  will  bring 

To  those  who  boot  and  saddle. 

Boot  and  saddle!  the  Captain  cries: 

Boot  and  saddle! 
He  dreams  not  now  of  his  lady's  eyes; 
Perchance  he  dreams  that  the  foeman  flies, 
And  hears  Fame's  morning  trumpet-cries! — 
But  night  will  bring  him  Fame's  disguise: 

He'll  no  more  boot  and  saddle. 

Boot  and  saddle!  the  Sergeants  shout: 

Boot  and  saddle ! 
The  morn  has  put  night's  lanterns  out: 
"The  foe!  the  foe!"  hoarse  bjiwls  the  scout. 
Hiding  all  bloody  to  the  redoubt:— 
He  never  will  see  that  foeman's  rout; 

He  '11  no  more  boot  and  saddle. 

Boot  and  saddle!  the  troopers  roar: 

Boot  and  sjiddle  I 
Dream  no  more  of  the  girls  you  adore; 
'T  will  be  but  a  day  that  they'll  deplore 
The  lads  who  campward  will  ride  no  more, 
When  this  day's  iron  storm  is  o'er; 

Who  '11  no  more  boot  and  saddle. 
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Humel  J^ohn  ffike. 


>  Pike  vas  a  native  of  Newbury,  Mam.,  bom  April  23, 1828.  He  graduated  at  Bow- 
Allege  in  1847,  in  the  class  that  furuiithed  several  distinguish^  civil  engineers, 
:  whom  we  may  mention  ('has.  W.  Barrett,  formerly  engineer  in  Portland,  I.  S.  Met- 
rhohas  been  connected  with  various  railroads,  anu  Henry  I).  Whitcomb,  of  £ast- 
low  chief  engineer  of  the  famous  Kanawha  Co.  Mr.  Pike  was  one  of  the  finest 
that  any  Maine  college  has  educated.    After  leaving  B<»wdoin,  he  went  to  Dover, 

and  following  in  the  steps  of  his  father,  m  well-known  teacher  of  his  day,  gave 
f  to  the  same  calling.  He  remMine<l  some  five  yt-ars  in  Dover,  and  while  there 
and  published  in  the  New  York  Literary  Anifricon  several  poems  of  great  merit, 

which  was  "The  Better  Land."  From  I;over  he  went  to  New  York,  and  was 
fed  by  Mason  and  Brothers  as  critic  and  translator.  He  held  a  tutorship  in  Bow- 
ollege  in  I862-fi3.  was  head  master  of  several  High  Schools,  and  delivered  orations 
nmencenieut  and  other  occasions.    His  death  occurred  in  Boston,  Nov.  6, 1861. 


THE  BETTER   LAND. 

ig  pilp-ims,  faint  and  weary,  lift  we  tip  our  t^iarfiil  eyes 

e  radiant  boiini  and  blissful,  whitherward  our  journey  lies; 

land  on  ^opin^  Reason  glimmering  dimly  and  !ifar, 

e  to  Faith's  clear  gaze  it  shineth  like  a  fixed,  unwaning  star. 

i  no  blinding  beams  of  noontide  on  the  vision  flash  and  glow: 
ided  midnight  never  cometh  with  her  foot-falls  hushed  and  slow, 
ndarkening  brilliance  fioateth  on  the  waves  of  holy  air, 
ed  by  the  smile  eternal,  which  our  Father  deigns  to  wear. 

'.  the  verdure  fadeth  never,  and  the  odors  never  die; 

'■  beneath  unwilting  blossoms  piercing  thorns  may  never  lie; 

',  softer  and  diviner  than  from  earthly  lyres  hath  rolled, 

igh  angelic  utterance  breaketh,  and  from  quivering  cords  of  gold. 

e  greenness  of  the  mea<lows,  sweet  still  waters  smile  and  sleep, 
U  whose  fragrant,  rosy  margin  countless  angels  vigils  keep 
f^ouls  by  sin  untaiiit<;d,  by  temptation  purified, 
through  grief  and  patience  strengthened  in  beatitude  abide, 

a  dove  of   snowy  plumage,  brooding  on  her  leafy  nest, 
'  in  sacred  beauty  resteth,  deep  in  every  saintly  breast; 
hath  found  the  dazzling  splendor  of  her  grandest  day  outshone, 
i  through  every  bosom  thrilleth  joy  that  sense  hath  never  known. 

'  that  tremble  on  the  lashers  in  affliction's  keenest  hours 
as  dews  of  summer  evenings,  on  the  thirsty  lips  of  flowers, 

^hing,  when  daylight  cometh,  or  but  briefly  lingering, 
they  may  uncounted  jewels  round  the  glistening  blossoms  fling. 

to  sight  hath  been  perfected ;  love  new^  fervor  hath  attained ; 
tly  doubt  and  fear  have  perished  in  the  heart  where  once  they  reigned, 
tiing  crowns  adorn  each  forehead  by  the  thorns  of  sorrow  torn, 
^«  wears  the  whitest  raiment  who  the  heaviest  cross  hath  borne. 
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Wo  from  that  fair  land  are  sundered  by  a  river  deep  and  wide, 
Whose  chill  waves  dash  nearer  to  us  like  an  ocean's  pulsing  tide; 
Day  by  day,  beneath  the  billows  hosts  go  down,  who  rise  no  more 
Till  the  unretuming  cuiTent  bears  them  to  the  heavenly  shore. 

There,  in  mansions  God  hath  builded,  evermore  unperishing. 
Chant  they  hymns  of  loftiest  measure  to  their  Maker,  Saviour,  King, 
Who  in  mercy  hath  his  creatures  with  eternal  dwellings  blest, 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  re«t. 

Wandering  pilgrims,  faint  and  weary,  lift  we  up  our  tearful  eyes. 
To  the  radiant  bourn  and  blissful,  whitherward  our  journey  lies; 
While  her  pinions  lithe  and  buoyant  Hope  unfurls  to  waft  the  soul 
From  the  depths  of  its  despondence  to  the  glories  of  its  goal. 


enrif  Mheeloch 


Henry  Wheelock  Ripley  was  bom  in  Fryeburg,  Oxford  County,  Me.,  June  30,  1828. 
Was  ecfucated  at  Fryeourg  Academy;  is  the  only  sunrlvinff  one  of  six  sons  of  the  late 
Gen.  James  Wheelock  Klpley,  h  native  of  Hanover,  N.  H.,  and  Member  of  Congress 
three  tenns,  from  1826  to  1831,  from  the  2d  District  of  Maine,  and  Collector  of  Citttonis 
for  the  District  of  Eastport  and  Passamaquoddy  from  1831  to  1835,  under  President  Jaek< 
son's  Administration;  a  nephew  of  Gen.  Eleazer  Wheelock  Ripley  of  the  War  of  1813, 
who  fought  the  last  battle  between  the  United  States  and  EngUuid  at  Chippewa  and  Lon- 
dy*s  Lane  in  1814.  and  whm  also  a  Member  of  Congress  from  the  New  Orleans  District  of 
Ijouisiana  from  1826  to  1832,  and  great-firandson  of  Eleazer  Wheelock,  founder  and  firat 
President  of  Dartmouth  College  and  of  Wheelock's  Indian  School.  BemoTed  to  Port- 
land, Me.,  in  1844,  and  from  there  to  Charleston,  S.  C.  in  1818.  In  1850.  before  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  late  Civil  War.  removed  again  to  Portland.  In  politi<»  like  his  anoeston, 
the  Wheelocks,  Ripleys  and  Osgoods,  a  life-long  Democrat  of  the  Jeffersonlan-Jaekson 
type. 


NORTH  CONWAY. 

Brightest  of  gems  that  nestle  'mong  the  hills, 
Whose  fadeless  beauties  shine  on  every  hand ; 

I  see  thee  'midst  the  touch  of  summer's  smiley 
Breathing  in  fragrance  sweet  o'er  all  the  land. 

Behold  thy  mountains  lifting  high  their  heads, 
To  catch  the  glowing  light  of  early  dawn; 

While  every  charm  that  fills  the  human  soul, 
Comes  stealing  o'er  the  glories  of  the  mom. 

The  lovely  valley  sleeps  in  sweet  repose. 
The  hum  of  busy  life  is  hushed  and  still; 

No  sounds  discordant  fill  the  listening  ear, 
Or  dim  the  songs  that  come  from  every  hill. 
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O  nature  fair!  thine  everlasting  hand. 

Here  gives  the  liglitand  glory  of  thy  charms; 

Andf  like  a  loving  mother  for  her  child. 
With  true  devotion  clasps  thee  to  her  arms. 

Farewell!  when  life's  short  race  is  done, 
And  all  of  brightest  earthly  scenes  are  o*er, 

O  may  I  catch  one  distant  gleam  of  thee, 
In  lingering  love  from  out  the  silent  shore. 


WHEN  WRAPPED  IN  DREAMS. 

When  wrapped  in  dreams  at  night^s  still  hour, 

In  visions  bright  I  see 
The  glowing  light  of  by-gone  years 

Return  once  more  to  me. 

A  lingering  love  is  mine  again, 

To  live  each  bright  scene  o*er, 
And  stronger  bind  in  closer  ties 

The  loving  hearts  of  yore. 

To  see  each  face  and  look  the  same, 

With  hearts  to  friendship  true; 
I  would  not  lose  a  world  of  old. 

To  change  it  for  a  new. 

And  yet,  methinks,  it  is  not  all 

Of  friendly  heart  or  love 
That  wafts  our  sweetest  blessings  here. 

From  that  bright  realm  above. 

Life  is  a  mystery  like  a  dream, 

Unfolding  every  hour. 
With  gleams  of  sunlight  peering  through 

The  softly  falling  shower. 

The  spring-time  gives  its  glowing  charms, 
And  summer's  sun  shines  bright; 

While  autumn's  moon  in  beauty  blends 
With  winter's  starry  night. 

The  world  in  which  we  live  and  move 

Is  ours  to  keep  in  trust, 
Until  we  lay  our  burdens  down, 

To  sleep  in  silent  dust. 

Hope  is  the  ever  shining  star 

That  guides  our  longing  sight; 
The  brightest  flower  within  the  heart 

Is  consciousness  of  right. 
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MUSIC. 

There  is  a  power  which  God  has  given. 
Deep  buried  in  the  human  soul ; 

It  gives  its  sweetness  like  the  flowers. 
Beyond  the  heart's  control. 

We  hear  it  in  our  infant  life, 
In  simple  song  on  mother's  knee; 

And  feel  its  tender,  soothing  touch, 
Through  all  her  love  and  constancy. 

^Tis  Music^s  charm  that  leads  us  on, 
Amidst  the  din  of  earthly  strife; 

And,  in  our  swift-declining  years, 
Brings  back  the  sunny  hours  of  life. 

Wo  love  it  in  the  waking  dawn. 
And  in  the  quiet  hours  of  night; 

It  lights  our  troubles  like  a  star. 
And  gives  the  heart  a  pure  delight. 

O  Music !  let  thy  loving  sounds 
In  all  thy  glorious  notes  be  given ; 

And  may  this  sacred  gift  to  earth 
Be  ours  upon  the  harps  of  heaven. 


^lonzo  ^itckson  ^rav^ti 


Alonzo  J.  Grover  wiis  born  in  Bethel,  Aug.  20. 1828.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  though, 
—according  to  a  sketcli  in  *'  The  IliKtory  of  Cliicago,"  fr<yn  which  this  biography  is  oon- 
deuscd— attaining  to  nonie  military  preferment,  of  moderate  means  and  a  numerous 
family.  He  married  Miss  Sophronin  Bryant,  of  Portland,  a  distant  relatlTe  of  the  poet 
of  that  name.  Alonzo  was  the  second  son  of  the  family,  a  boy  of  push,  who,  after  pur- 
chasing his  time  of  hin  father,  entered  Gould's  A.cademy  in  his  native  town,  where  he 
fitted  himself  for  college  in  an  unusually  short  time.  He,  however,  decided  not  to  enter 
college,  and  on  leaving  the  academy  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  Bethel,  and  was  ad- 
mitteil  to  the  Bar  at  Portland,  in  1853.  Becoming  deeply  interested  in  the  anti-slaverv 
cause,  he  lecturetl  for  the  society  of  which  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison  was  pre«ident,  traTel- 
ing  through  the  New  Kngland  States  lecturing  and  attending  conventions.  He  formed 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips,  Theodore  Parker,  Paricer 
Pillsburv,  Samuel  J.  May,  and  all  the  principal  workers  in  the  anti-slavery  movement. 
In  1853  he  removed  to  Illinois,  anri  that  year  assisted  in  forming  the  first  Kepablican 
organization  in  his  county.  In  1855  he  was  niobl)ed  at  Earlville  for  harboring  a  fugitive 
slave.  Besides  his  profe.«sional  work,  Mr.  Grover  writes  ami  lectures  on  reformatory 
enterprises,  and  many  of  his  articles  have  been  published.  He  established,  and  for  some 
years  edited,  the  EarliHiie  Transcript ^  and  has  neen  an  editorial  contributor  for  several 
years  to  the  Chica^jo  Sentttwl,  and  other-publications.  He  was  the  author  of  the  famous 
plank  in  the  Republican  platform  of  1868,  ngainst  repudiation,  etc. aided  in  inaoguratlDg 
what  is  known  as  the  Greenback  Party,  stumping  his  native  State.  With  hUi  own  hand 
he  knocked  in  the  head  of  the  firrit  barrel  of  rum  destroyed  under  the  **  Maine  Uquor 
Law  "  of  1851.  His  first  wife  was  Octavia  K.  Norton,  also  a  native  of  Maine.  They  have 
four  sons,  the  ehiest  of  whom  is  in  business  in  Chicago,  and  the  second  is  mn  artist  of 
unusual  merit.    Mr.  Grover's  home  is  now  at  Muscotah,  Kansas. 


ALONZO  JACKSON  G HOVER. 


LINES  FOR  A  SILVER  WEDDING.* 

The  clock  of  love  marks  five  and  twenty  years; 

They  span  the  morning  and  the  noon  of  life; 
They  hold  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  joys,  the  tears, 

That  sum  up  life,  of  husband  and  of  wife. 

If  dreams  shall  fade  not,  but  change  into  truth, — 
If  ho\ye  foresees^  and  tears  are  not  in  vain, — 

If  manhood  gain  the  high  ideal  of  youth, 
And  reach  the  lofty  heights  it  would  attain, — 

With  love  must  man^s  ambition  be  inspired. 
And  love  must  fill  his  heart  full  to  the  brim; 

His  wife  must  be  all  that  his  soul  desired ; 
Her  highest  hopes  must  be  fulfilled  in  him. 

When  passion  blind  shall  turn  to  purpose  pure. 
And  finest  gold  of  thought  be  purged  from  dross, 

*T  is  only  then  that  earthly  love  is  sure. 
And,  perfect  grown,  can  bear  earth's  sorest  loss. 

And  if  the  clock  of  love  shall  mark  again 
An  equal  span,  'twill  bring  the  golden  score; 

Though  youthful  sVt'ngth  be  spent,  there  will  remain 
The  wealtli  of  love  laid  up  by  them  in  store. 

When,  in  the  tranquil  eve  of  wedded  life. 
The  evening  shadows  on  your  path  grow  long, 

Cling  closer,  husband!  closer  nestle,  wife! 
Long  years  of  constant  love  to  you  belong. 

As  steps  of  feeble  age  must  weaker  grow, 
And  brown  hair  turn  to  gray,  and  eyes  grow  dim, 

Lovers  pure  and  steady  fiamc  will  brighter  glow, — 
Cling  to  her  closer!  closer  cling  to  him! 

The  way  will  steeper  grow,  the  sun  sink  low, 
The  vale  of  years  grow  dim,  and  dark,  and  chill. 

Cling  closer  to  each  other  as  you  go 
Together  trudging  slowly  down  the  hill. 

The  clouds  from  gray  will  soon  to  crimson  turn, 
And  light  up  all  the  twilight  of  your  sky; 

The  gates  of  closing  day  will  glow  and  burn 
As  hope  foretells  love's  immortality. 


*lCr.  and  Mrs.  0.  C.  Warren,  of  Hillsdale,  III.,  on  their  Silver  Wedding-day,  March  10, 
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The  larger,  fuller  life  beyond  tlie  gnwe 
Eternal  mates  and  riper  love  shall  know, 

The  garnered  good  of  earthly  life  shall  save, 
The  ripened  fruitage  of  love  here  below. 


THE  SEASON  IX  THE  COUNTRY. 

I  love  to  muse  these  pensive  days, 
The  Indian  summer  through. 

And  climb  the  hills  and  tread  the  w^ays 
In  boyhood's  haunts  anew. 

A  thousand  voices  of  the  air. 
The  sea,  the  earth,  the  sky. 

Enchanting  whisper  to  me  there, 
Like  spirits  from  on  high. 

The  falling  leaves  speak  mournfully, 

The  fading  flowers  sigh; 
The  sea  pours  forth  grand  minstrelsy^ 

Benignant  smiles  the  sky. 

The  beauteous  hills  bedeck\hemselve& 

In  scarlet,  gray  and  gold ; 
Green  laurel  droops  and  ivy  clings 

0*er  cragged  rocks  and  old. 

The  mountains  rise  in  grandeur  up 

Above  the  ocean's  beds. 
And  sombre  clouds  their  curtains  loop 

In  beauty  round  their  heads. 

The  birds  ring  out  their  parting  scmgs. 
The  brooks  run  laughing  by, 

The  squirrels  in  the  chestnut  woods 
Gather  their  stores  on  high. 

The  speckled  trout  and  darting  pike 

In  shallow  waters  spawn; 
The  bobolink's  metallic  notes 

Are  tinkling  in  the  lawn. 

The  farmer  in  the  orchard  shakes 

The  golden  apples  down. 
Or  in  the  meadow  ample  ricks 

Of  gathered  hay  will  crown. 
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The  partritlffc  on  his  (Iriimming  log 

The  liHtenin^  sportsman  hears ; 
And  h)!  a  musket^s  sharp  report, 

Resounding,  strikes  my  ears. 

I  see  and  hear  all  these,  JUid  more. 

Through  autumn*s  dreamy  haze, 
And  long  to  drop  the  adtled  years 

Since  childhood's  happy  djivs. 


COXSTAXCY. 

How  shall  I  tell  you,  dearest  Love, 
My  love  grows  stronger,  day  hy  day; 

How  earth  heneath  and  sky  above 
Are  light  with  love's  divinest  ray  ? 

Thy  constant  heart  is  like  the  sun; 

My  saddened  life  it  warms  and  cheers. 
Thy  changeless  love,  my  f<aithful  one! 

Revives  my  hopes  and  dries  my  tears. 

And  stronger  yet,  with  purer  tiame, 
Our  love  shall  glow,  with  latest  breath ; 

Wliile  fait' ring  lips  may  breathe  a  name, 
Or  snatch  love's  final  kiss  from  death. 

Shall  love  survive  when  lips  are  cold  ? 

When  fades  to  dust  the  rosy  cheek  ? 
'Tis  God's  great  secret,  yet  untold. 

Which  mortal  tongue  may  never  speak. 


^^cetld  ^ekille 


ICaroella  Melville  Hall  was  born  at  Hartford,  Me.,  Deo.  3, 1828.  She  was  married  to 
Joseph  W.  Hines,  Aug.  28, 1847,  and  spent  the  first  years  of  her  wedded  life  in  Boeton^ 
afterwarda  retumins  to  Aroostook.  She  has  three  children,  all  favorably  luK>wn  a» 
reiidy  writers.  Her  father,  Winslow  Hall,  was  among  the  few  brave-hearted  men  who 
founded  the  "  Liberty  Party."  He  moved  to  that  part  of  Aroostoolc  now  Icuowu  as  Cari- 
bou in  IMS.  Nearly  all  her  first  published  poems  found  place  in  the  Liberty  Standard, 
receiving  fl^Utering  commendations  from  its  editor,  Austin  Willey;  she  also  wrote  for 
many  oUier  papers  and  magazines.  The  first  newspaper  in  Aroostook,  published  in 
Presque  Isle  in  1857,  receivea  generous  contributions  from  her  pen,  under  various  noms 
de  piums,  her  favonte  signature  being  **  Flora  Wildwood.'*  when  the  request  that  she 
would  take  her  place  among  the  **  Poets  of  Maine'*  reached  her,  Mrs.  Hines  was  spend- 
ing th»  winter  in  the  South;  hence  she  was  oblised  to  refer  the  matter  of  choice  amons 
lier  poems  to  her  daughters  who,  although  fulfilling  the  charge  to  the  best  of  their  abiK 
f^fj^st  feel  Hunt  a  better  selection  might  have  been  made  oy  less  interested  persons. 


„.„jrlj  all  of  her  poems  have  a  personal  significance  which  a  stranger  might  not  detect^ 
but  WDSeh  endears  them  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  know  the  incidents  which  callea 
them  forth.  She  might,  if  she  would,  have  won  greater  fame  and  fortune  by  her  pen; 
but,  possessed  of  a  retiring  disposition,  her  life  nas  been  devoted  to  those  who  know^ 
and,  knowtnff,  love  her  best.  It  may  truly  be  naid  of  her  that,  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 
for  lovinf  friends  or  for  needy  strangers,  "She  hath  done  what  she  could." 
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WHAT  IS  HOME  WITHOUT  A  MOTHER  ? 

Such  the  motto  fondly  chosen 

Only  yesterday— inwrought 
With  each  rain-bow  tinted  letter 

Brighter  hues  of  loving  thought. 
Home  was  always  home  with  mother, 

Could  there  be  a  truer,  better  ? 
Came  a  message,  anguish-fraught, 

Saying,  "Death  hath  claimed  thy  mother!" 

What  is  home  without  a  mother  ? 

What  is  sky  without  a  sun  ? 
What  is  ocean  without  water  ? 

What  is  life  when  death  hath  won  ? 
What  is  home  without  a  mother  ? 

Well  we  know,  who  have  sought  her 
Through  the  lone  rooms,  one  by  one. 

Home,  ah  me!  home  without  mother! 


Once  at  lightest  touch  of  sorrow, 

Grief  of  heart  or  care  of  brain, 
Motlier"  bore  the  balm  of  healing, 

Soothed  the  sorrow,  stilled  the  pain. 
Patient,  tender,  blessdd  mother! 

Came  to  her  all  sad  hearts,  feeling 
They  would  not  ask  cheer  in  vain ; 

Dear,  unselfish,  noble  mother! 


(t 


Now,  like  avalanche  the  burden. 

And  we  cannot  hear  her  prayer. 
Feel  her  touch,  though  we  are  kneeling 

Close  beside  her  vacant  chair; 
O  my  mother!  O  my  mother! 

It  were  joy  beyond  revealing 
Could  we  see  her  sitting  there ! 

What  is  home  without  my  mother  ? 

Hush!  what  was  that  breath-like  whisper, 

What  those  words,  like  mother's  own  ? 
*'Look  above  in  thy  beseeching, 

God  is  love  -  then  cease  to  moan.** 
Brave,  pure-hearted  Christian  mother. 

By  her  life  such  lessons  teaching, 
She  shall  reap  as  she  hath  sown— 

Home  shall  be  in  heaven  with  mother. 


MARC  ELLA  MELVILLE  HALL  BINES. 


CHURNING. 

AND   WHAT  BBIDOET  THOUGHT  ABOUT  IT. 

nto  the  churn  f.oAt  falleth  the  cream 
ry  drop  quite  alike  doth  seeing 

never,  amid  hucIi  a  ji^eneral  Hplutter, 

I  tell  for  the  life  of  me  which  is  the  butter. 

fasten  the  cover,  and  lift  the  dash, 

smile  as  I  list  to  the  sullen  splash 
h  each  downward  sweep  of  that  merciless  lash — 
le  the  cream,  all  defenseless,  leaps  madly  away 
n  the  rough,  cruel  blows  that  unceasingly  play! 
there  \s  no  escape,  though  it  rise  to  the  top 
[own  to  the  bottom  despairingly  drop; 
a  ready  tormentor  is  on  its  track, 

sooner  or  lat^jr,  will  bring  it  back. 

tired  of  retreating,  the  mass  will  abide 
more  of  such  warfare,  all  on  one  side; 

I  angrily  mutters,  in  whisperings  low, 

)  more  of  such  peltings  will  I  undergo 

missively,  tamely — the  future  sliall  tell 

lows  I  must  tjike,  I  can  give  them  as  well; 

them  strike  if  they  choose,  they'll  recoil  from  the  fun, 

the  soft,  silly  buttermilk  only  will  run.** 

ugh,  quite  enough,  take  the  djishcr  away— 

it  was  cream  in  tlie  morning  is  butter  to-d«iy. 

so  with  the  world,  mused  I  in  my  turn, 

took  the  rich  butter  up  out  of  the  churn, 
$oft  cream  tlius  changed  to  so  solid  a  ball 
rong  hand  was  needed  to  mould  it  at  all, — 

so  witli  the  world,  small  odds  can  be  scanned, 
lo  the  skies  are  unclouded,  the  breezes  are  bland 
J  a  huge  jar  of  cream,  till  there  comes  an  hour 
ommotion,  fierce  trial  with  testing  power  I 

then,  even  then  the  resemblance  holds  true, 
the  world  has  iU  butter  and  buttermilk,  too, 

II  cream  is  not  butter,  so  in  the  world*s  plan — 
moral  is  plain,  if  but  rightly  you  scann : 
ety's  buttermilk  ne*  er  makes  a  man  t 


KISS  ME  BEFOKE  YOU  GO. 

Your  path  lies  over  the  hillside. 
Out  in  the  rain  and  the  sleet. 

Out  in  the  world's  wild  turmoil 
Where  bustle  and  business  meet; 
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And  inine  by  the  uoiseless  fireside, 
Where  the  fanciful  embers  glow 

With  a  curious,  life-like  motion, — 
Kiss  me  before  you  go  I 

My  quiet  way  will  be  haunted 

With  visions  none  other  can  see,— 
Glances  more  precious  than  diamonds; 

Smiles  full  of  meaning  to  me; 
The  sound  of  a  welcome  footstep; 

A  whisper  thrillingly  low> — 
Ah,  thought  will  clasp  memory  closely  I 

Kiss  me  before  you  go ! 

For  this  world  hath  a  thousand  mischances, 

And  one  of  those  chances  may  fall 
That  we  two  ne'er  again  in  the  firelight 

Make  one  shadow  upon  the  wall! 
Then,  yet  once  more,  ere  the  parting, — 

Alas !  that  it  must  be  so — 
Leave  me  a  fond  benediction. 

Kiss  me  before  you  go ! 


SCANDAL. 

A  sallow  beldam,  from  whose  path 

All  sweet  flow^ers  shrink,  fearing  her  wrath; 

Withered  and  wrinkled,  too,  is  she. 

Like  apple  dried  up(m  the  tree; 

Peaked  her  nose,  pointed  her  chin — 

Her  lips  close-drawn  and  very  thin. 

So  thin,  so  sharp  when  they  are  stirred. 

They're  keener  than  a  two-edged  sword; 

And  that  is  why,  as  logic  teaches. 

She  always  makes  such  cutting  speeches; — 

Her  words  glide  through  this  narrow  pass, 

A  strange,  distorted,  loathsome  mass. 

Creep  out  into  the  world,  fell  spies. 

Assuming  many  a  fair  disguise; 

And,  when  their  fraud  and  flattery 

Gain  of  one's  thoughts  the  entrance-key, 

Woe  to  that  trusting  human  soul 

Whose  armor  is  not  doubly  whole. 
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BUILD  UP  THE  WALL. 

Two  friends  there  were,  who  ever  shared 

Each  other's  care  and  pleasure, 
For  whom,  wlien  griefs  no  hmj^er  spared, 

Love  filled  the  sinking  measure. 
Their  wishes,  dreams,  ambitions,  one, 

One  prayer  tlieir  spirits  making — 
That  they  miglit  have,  when  niglit  came  on, 

One  sleep  and  one  awaking. 

A  foolish  thing,  that  forth  iigain 

A  look,  a  word  had  driven, 
Made  wider  distance  and  more  pain 

Than  death  each  tie  had  riven; 
What  though  their  paths  be  gloomy,  all. 

And  each  a  weary  rover  ? 
Build  higher  still  the  angry  wall— 

Let  neither  one  look  over. 


^ik'nmts  '^itfitvitrd. 


Aev.  Silvan  OS  Uavward  was  born  in  Gilsum,  N.  H.,  Dec.  3, 1828.  His  mother  was  first 
^^^>iisiii  to  the  late  William  CuUen  Bryant.  He  fitted  for  college  at  home  and  graduated 
^^  Ihutmoath  in  1853.  He  then  engaged  in  teaching,  and  was  preceptor  of  severiU  acad- 
^^ies  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  Havinff  been  approbated  as  a  candidate  for  the 
^K^oitftry,  he  supplied  the  pulpit  of  the  Second  Church,  in  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  nine 
%<»itbs.  He  was  ordained  in  Dun  barton,  Oct.  9, 1861,  and  preached  in  that  town  until 
'%iaT,  1, 1866,  at  which  time  he  was  disniisseil,  and  May  II,  of  the  same  year,  was  installed. 
%t  South  Berwick,  this  State,  where  he  remained  seven  years,  with  sreat  acceptance. 
^inee  then  he  has  been  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Fiske  UniversUv,  at  Nashville, 
^enn.,  where  he  remained  two  years.  From  1879  to  1880,  he  was  engaged  mostly  in  writ- 
ing^ tbe  History  of  Gilsum,  N.  H.,  which  was  published  in  1881.  He  is  now  the  <;<mgre- 
fcational  pastor  at  Qlobe  Village,  SQuthbridge,  Mas?.,  and  is  also  engaged  in  completing 
€he  History  of  Rochester,  N.  H  ,  the  originator  of  the  work  bavins  died.  In  July.  1870, 
>fr.  Haywaid delivered  at  Dartmouth  College,  a  poem,  entitled,  "Brass  and  Brnini*." 


FOR  THE  DEDICATION  OF  AN  ALBUM. 

Ye  who  op€  thi«  book,  beware!  Freely  quaff  that  sparkling  flood; 

Let  indifference  never  dare  *T  is  the  heart's  most  precious  blood ; 

Stain  the  page  that  now  is  fair.         *T  is  the  only  earthly  good. 

This  is  Friendship's  holy  shrine,  May  you,  with  those  recorded  here, 

Here  Affection's  tendrils  twine,  Find  its  currents  bright  and  clear. 

And  from  clusters  of  her  vine  Unalloyed  with  bitter  tear. 
Love  shall  press  his  golden  wine. 

And  beyond  these  clouded  skies, 
When  the  eternal  mom  shall  rise, 
Drink  it  pure  in  Paradise. 
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THRENODY. 

0  blessed  Jesus !  how  my  heart  is  yearning 
To  clasp  the  darlings  thou  hast  called  away ! 

With  quenchless  sorrow  all  my  soul  is  burning 
To  see,  embrace,  and  hear  them,  if  Anay. 

How  sweet  the  music  of  their  happy  voices  I 
How  dear  the  pattering  of  their  feet  at  play  I 

With  ceaseless  billows  all  my  bosom  tosses, 
Lorn  of  the  darlings  thou  hast  called  away. 

1  know  that  from  all  earthly  storms  defended 
Like  tender  lambs  they  lie  upon  thy  breast; 

No  more  they  weep;  all  childish  griefs  are  ended; 

Safe  folded  in  thy  loving  arms  they  rest. 
But,  Lord,  my  eyes  are  dim  with  mists  of  sadness; 

My  faith  is  weak,  and  darkness  blots  the  day; 
I  cannot  se#  the  beauty  and  the  gladness 

That  crown  the  darlings  thou  hast  called  away. 

Lord,  touch  my  sightless  eyes  that  upward  turning 

Still  fail  with  longing  their  delights  to  see. 
That  healed  and  cleansed  they  may,  with  faith's  discerniiii 

Look  on  the  mansions  where  they  rest  with  thee. 
Let  the  dark  pinions  of  this  sorrow  nearer 

Bring  thee,  O  Saviour!  to  my  soul,  I  pray; 
Sweeter  the  richness  of  thy  love  and  dearer 

Because  my  darlings  thou  hast  called  away. 

Shrouded  in  darkness,  drinking  down  the  bitter, 

Thy  love  <'an  sweeten  every  scalding  drop; 
Thy  smile  can  make  the  murky  midnight  glitter 

With  the  bright  dawning  of  eternal  hope. 
Through  life's  slow  cadence  never  more  foraaken, 

O  lead  mo  in  thy  loving  steps  each  day. 
Till  with  thy  likeness  satisfied  I  waken. 

And  find  the  darlings  thou  hast  called  away. 


<Stmi  W*^ihimuttt  ffoive. 


TliiH  lady,  daughter  of  tlie  late  Leonard  and  Lucy  C.  Hathaway,  was  bom  in  Paris, 
Jan.  G,  1829.  She  taught  school  before  her  marria<;o,  and  has  written  Intermtinff  articles 
for  rounionp,  family  gatherings  and  other  special  occasions  She  married  Kllery  W. 
Rowe.  of  Woodstock,  and  li?)»  resideti  niany  years  in  Portland.  Her  life  haa  been  sad> 
dened  by  tho  loss  of  several  children,  one  of  whom,  Carrie  M.  Rowe,  waa  a  gmdoateof 
the  Portland  High  School,  "h  young  lady,"  says  the  Historian  of  Paris,  **  diatingulfibed 
for  her  amiability  of  charncter',  and  her  scholarly  attainments,  and  who  was  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends."  Mrs.  Itowe  composed  the  following  lines  <a 
tho  occasion  of  revisiting  the  old  homestead  in  Paris,  which  has  passed  from  toe  family 
into  the  hands  of  strangers. 
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MY  CHILDHOOD'S  HOME. 

Home  of  my  childhood,  the  last  link  is  severed 
That  bound  me  to  that  spot  I  loved  so  well ; 

No  more  shall  voice  of  kindred  there  recall  me, 
No  more  entice  by  friendship's  magic  spell. 

-  The  voice  that  soothed  the  early  j^riefs  of  childhood. 
The  willing  hands  that  toil  for  me  no  more, 
A  mother's  love,  a  father*s  kindly  greetings; 
All,  all  have  crossed  to  yonder  happy  shore. 

The  weight  of  years  is  stamped  upon  my  forehead. 
The  weight  of  grief  sometimes  too  heavy  seems ; 

But  in  my  heart  the  home  and  joys  of  childhood 
Are  oft  recalled  by  sweet  and  happy  dreams.   • 

The  rock  that  stood  beneath  the  apple  blossdihs. 
The  brook  that  murmurs  'neath  its  shadows  yet. 

The  tree  our  brother  planted  by  the  roses, 
Are  memories  dear  that  I  would  ne'er  forget. 

The  dear  old  woods  that  crow^ned  the  western  hillside, 
Whose  sunset  shadows  waved  around  our  home ; 

In  school-days,  warm  and  tirc<l,  oft  have  I  rested 
Beneath  the  sprea<l  of  nature's  emerald  dome. 

The  woods  are  gone;  a  stranger's  hand  hath  laid  them; 

We  rest  no  more  beneath  their  grateful  shade, 
But  all  the  hills  are  there,  as  in  our  childhood, 

On  one  more  dear,  a  sister's  grave  was  miide. 

As  in  a  dream  I  hear  the  distant  church  bells, 
Resounding  where  my  youthful  feet  have  trod; 

In  all  besides,  a  sacred  stillness  reigneth ; 
Those  Sabbath  days  so  dear,  so  near  to  God ! 

I  see  the  brook  and  hear  the  river's  murmur, 
Mingling  with  songs  of  birds  and  matin  chimes; 

But  list  in  vain  for  loved  and  kindred  voices. 
For  they  who  walked  with  mc  now  live  in  brighter  climes. 

Beyond  the  hills  and  woods,  beyond  their  shadows, 

Beyond  the  clouds,  tinted  by  sunset  skies, 
We  there  shall  see  our  loved  ones  and  be  with  them. 

In  brighter  homes  unseen  by  mortal  eyes. 

S7 
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gezekiatf  Jordan  ^eaiift 

Mr.  lioavltt  was  h6rn  in  Naples,  then  a  part  of  Baldwin,  March  10, 1829.  His  father 
was  one  of  the  flr^t  settlers  of  that  region.  Being  the  youugeatln  a  pretty  large  family, 
Mr.  I>eavitt  received  that  *'  libHral  education  in  chores,'^  which  Mr.  Warner  thiuka  indis- 
pensable to  subsequent  usefulnuss;  but  his  other  educational  advantages  were  qaite  lim- 
lt€Ml.  IIo  loarned  soiuethinfl:  in  the  common  schools,  but  more  by  himself,  and  without 
a  teacher.  With  few  conipauiou!*  of  his  own  age,  and  fewer  of  like  tastes,  he  early  forined 
an  ardent  attachment  to  natural  objecrs.  both  animate  and  inanimate,  and  never  backed 
goo4l  c<mipany  with  the  fields  and  wimmIs  about  him.    Without   envying  the  glittering 


and  the  happier  for  my  having;  lived  in  it."  He  married  Miss  Mary  Barker  Russell,  of 
Newry,  Me..  May  16, 1850.  His  home  in  Naples,  Me.,  commamis  a  beautiful  view  of  I>mg 
Lake,  with  Its  bright  and  far-spread  waters,  its  gracefully  indented  shores,  and  its  pio- 
turesque  hills  clustering  thickly  about  it. 


LONG  AGO. 

Ye  rolling  yoar.s  that  evermore 

Ap#8peeding  silently! 
With  rapid  pace  ye  mark  the  space 

Betwixt  my  youth  and  mel 
But  oft,  with  memory  hand  in  hand, 

Whilst  wanderinj^  to  and  fro, 
I  jiuiriioy  to  the  happy  land 

In  the  realm  of  Long  Ago. 

O  who  shall  sing  the  matchless  songs 

Of  the  joyous  L<mg  Ago  ? 
And  who  shall  toll  the  loves  that  dwell 

In  the  blessed  Long  Ago  ? 
The  loves  that  ne'er  had  doubt  or  fear 

When  hearts  no  shadows  knew, 
And  hope's  gay  voice  sang  sweet  and  clear 

In  the  bowers  of  Long  Ago  I 

Bright  days  of  blissful  ignorance, 

When  all  was  fair  and  true; 
When  life  paused  not  to  question  aught, 

But  trustful  reveled  through 
The  golden  day  in  dreamy  play. 

While  Time's  deceitful  flow 
Outbore  us  from  the  enchanted  isles 

Of  the  gloWous  Long  Ago  I 

O  never  smiles  can  be  so  bright 

As  the  smiles  of  Long  Ago; 
And  never  friends  so  staunch  and  true 

As  the  friends  of  Long  Ago! 
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Here*  s  a  mournful  sipli  for  the  joys  that  lie 

In  the  far-off  Long  Ago ! 
Here  ^s  a  song  and  a  tear  for  the  loved  and  dear 

Of  the  blessed  Long  Ago  I 


CHARITY. 

The  oak  that  grows  on  the  mountain 

Has  many  a  twist  and  crook, — 
Stunted,  and  gnarled,  and  knotty, 

With  never  a  pleasant  look; 
For  by  every  storm  it  is  beaten. 

And  beset  by  every  blast; 
And  the  soil  is  cold  and  sterile 

Wherein  it«  root*  are  cast. 

But  the  oak  that  grows  in  the  valley 

Is  a  fair  and  shapely  tree; 
Straight,  and  tall,  and  majestic 

As  ever  an  oak  should  be! 
For  His  fed  by  the  land's  best  fatness 

And  shelt<jred  from  every  storm, 
With  never  a  blast  of  the  mountain  wind 

To  mar  its  graceful  form. 

Yet  the  stunted  oak  of  the  mountain 

With  as  fair  a  form  was  blest. 
When,  a  young  and  tender  sapling. 

It  clung  to  its  mother's  broast; 
And  had  it  grown  in  the  valley, 

And  been  fanned  by  the  tampered  breeze. 
High  and  wide  it  hail  towered  in  pride, 

A  giant  among  the  trees ! 


A  THOUGHT. 

O  what  is  life,  that  we  should  be 

So  wedded  to  a  few  brief  years  ? 
And  what  is  death — the  master-key 

That  opes  the  grandest  mystery, — 
That  we  should  view  with  dres^d  and  tears  ? 

'Tis  but  to  drop  a  weary  quest. 
To  lay  our  useless  garments  by. 

And  fold  the  hands  across  the  breast, 
And  close  the  eyes  in  peaceful  rest, 

AndrWake  to  immortality! 
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SONG  OF  YOUTH. 

O  youthful  hours,— delightsome  hours ! 

No  clouds  should  change  your  light  to  gloom. 
No  time  so  tit  to  gather  flowers 

As  when  they  are  in  bloom! 
The  sorrows  that  beset  our  life — 

Full  soon  their  burden  we  must  bear, 
If  while  the  roses  blossom  rife 

We  hide  away  from  care. 
And  doth  not  every  preacher  say 

That  life  is  but  a  narrow  span, 
And  youth,  at  best,  a  summer's  day  ? 

Let  us  be  happy  when  we  can ! 

Old  Age  is  stealing  on  apace. 

Old  Age,  so  sad— Old  Age,  so  grim. 
With  wrinkles  on  his  care-worn  face. 

And  eyes  so  dull  and  dim ! 
The  oaken  staff  he  leans  upon 

Can  scarce  support  his  tottering  frame. 
And  from  his  heart  the  fire  is  gone 

That  lit  life's  glorious  flame. 
Then  ere  his  presence  chills  our  powers, 

And  drives  the  sunshine  from  the  day. 
We'll  make  the  most  of  youth's  bright  hours — 

Let  us  be  happy  while  we  may! 


SOXG  OF  AGE. 

Ah,  hoary  hairs !  triumphal  crown  I 

The  last,  the  dearest  gift  of  time. 
We  Would  not  cast  your  glory  down 

For  all  the  joys  of  youthful  prime. 
Could  we,  by  wish,  displace  the  years 

Through  which  we've  trod  our  pilgrimage. 
And  fiice  again  the  hopes  and  fears 

That  meet  us  on  life's  opening  stage, — 
We  'd  scorn  the  wish,  nor  lift  the  veil 

That  dims  the  memories  of  the  past; 
Enough  that  we  have  trod  the  vale 

And  gained  the  heights  at  last. 

Think  not  we  view  with  envious  glance 

The  fickle  phantoms  of  delight 
That  for  a  little  moment  dance 
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In  youth^  s  bright  path,  then  Hee  from  sight; 
Too  well  we  know  their  emptiness — 

Too  well  we've  proved  their  feeble  power 
To  make  life's  weary  burdens  less, 

Or  brighten  the  declining  hour. 
But  we  can  sing  of  labors  done, 

Of  life's  great  mysteries  overcome. 
The  long,  long  battle  fought  and  won, 

And — we  are  almost  home! 


drmt  ^i^lden  ^nh^r. 
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THE   EMPTY  *'TKUNI)LE-I5l':i)." 

** Mother,  don't  you  think  it  best, 

To  sell  our  trundle-bed? 
A  neighbor  just  a(;ross  the  way 

Would  like  to  buy,  he  said. 

**  Our  children  all  are  grown,  and  now 

For  years  have  been  away 
From  the  old  home,  as  man  and  maids, 

While  thin  seems  in  the  way !" 

The  husban<r8  voice,  though  never  harsh, 
Smote  through  the  '*gude  wife's"  heart 

Like  as  a  sword   -and  with  her  tears 
She  whispered,  *'  Do  not  part, 

"Dear  William,  with  this  relic  old. 

Of  our  bright  youthful  days; 
When  little  children  filled  the  house 

With  all  their  childish  ways. 

**  You  can't  forget  when  we  at  night 

Had  each  our  pet  lamb  fed. 
We'd  gently  lay  them  down  to  sleep 

On  this  same  little  bed. 

"And  ne'er  so  happy  were  we  then 

As  when  we  went  to  rest. 
We'd  look  down  on  the  darling  face 

That  sleeping  looked  so  blest ! 
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"True,  they  have  left  us — all — and  now 

In  other  lands  yet  roam ; 
But  often,  midst  my  household  cares, 

I  fancy  them  at  home. 

**  How  plainly  I  can  see  our  twins 

Sleeping  here  side  by  side; 
They  seem  yet  still  my  Mittle  girls,' 

Though  one  is  now  a  bride. 

**I  see  our  light-haired  Carl,  and  Em — 
The  little  dark-brown  heads 

Of  rougish  Lou  and  *  little  Dot* 
In  turn  upon  this  bed  I 

"And  O  such  memories  fill  the  heart — 

And  young  I  seem  to  grow. 
Forgetful  that  my  auburn  locks 

Are  now  as  white  as  snow! 

**  We  cannot  let  it  go.     I  'm  sure 

You  do  not  think  it  best!" 
"No,  mother,  no !    I  will  deny 

Our  neighbor  Hans*  request. 

"And  strange  it  seems  that  I  could  part 
With  what  brings  now  such  joy; 

This  tender  link  that  binds  us  to 
Our  girls  and  darling  boy! 

"Their  little  hands  have  one  by  one 

Lain  on  this  little  bed; 
Keep  it  ?  O  yes,  in  memory  of 

The  living  and  the  (7ert<Z." 


LIFE'S  KNITTING-WORK. 

My  knitting-work  I  laid  aHide  But  each  stitch  I  patiently 
When  the  week  was  done;  Through  the  meshes  draw; 

But  1  took  it  uj)  again  Till  my  work  is  once  again 
With  Monday's  rising  sun.  Whole,  without  a  flaw! 

81it<  li  by  stitcli,  hour  by  hour,  O  that  when  my  life  shall  close, 
'I'll rough  the  live-long  day,  And  all  its  acts  laid  bare. 

Do  I  p(»  the  many  rounds  It  might  all  be  found  complete— 
Of  life's  busy  way.  Perfect  everywhere, — 

But  I  find  that  I  oft  drop  A  well-rounded  life  that  should 
Stitches,  here  and  there,  Keceive  our  Lord's  bequest: 

From  my  tired  hands  that  are  "  Well  done,  Faithful,  enter  in 
Burdened  so  with  care.  To  my  promised  rest!" 
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DARKENED  PARLORS. 

e  tlie  lattice,  See  how  quick  it  kiHueth 

le  windows  hijjh;  This  cold  marble  floor; 

'■  summer  breezes  Giving  it  a  warmth  and  glow 

're  flitting  by.  It  never  knew  Iwforc. 

• 

cold  these  parlors,—  It  rests  on  those  rare  pictures 

1  birds  and  flowers ;  Hanging  on  the  wall, 

not  be  autumn  So  that  we  can  almost  hear 

5  summer  hours!  The  murmuring  waterfall! 

ie  dainty  curtains  Strike  the  chords  of  music,— 

very  tt)p;  Like  a  chime  of  bells, 

>lden  sunshine  They  now  float  around  these  walls,- 

lose  a  drop.  ,         ()  who  can  ever  tell 

low  it  dances  What  a  change  the  sunshine 

h  the  emerald  trees,  Ilatli  wrought  within  this  room; 

's  at  ^'hide-aml-seek"  Warm,  and  sweet,  and  golden, 

le  summer  breeze.  Robbed  of  all  its  gloom^, 
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or  the  Sanitary  Commission  Fair,  held  in  Philadelphia,  during  the  Civil  War. 
OUR  COUNTRY'S  CAUSK. 

War's  (Tuel  ploughsliarc  cleaves  the  land 

With  furrows  wide  and  deep; — 
Each  furrow  is  a  hallowed  grave 

Where  our  loved  heroes  sleep. 
But  costly  seed  we're  planting  now 

In  wearfness  and  pain. 
Shall,  at  the  harvest-time,  bring  forth 

Fair  fields  (»f  priceless  grain. 

Our  he'irts  are  saddcnctl  by  the  sight 

Of  sirk  an<l  wounded  men: — 
It  seems  as  if  (rod's  summer  air 

Could  ne'er  be  i)ure  again. 
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But  side  by  side  with  War^s  dark  sins 

Man^s  noblest  virtues  shine, 
And  wumiui's  sweet  compassion  beams 

With  lustre  half  divine. 

Sweet  Mother  E  irth  with  tender  care 

Covers  her  wounds  with  (lowers — 
And  wo  would  learn  lier  loving  art 

For  these  deep  wounds  of  ours. 
For,  thouj^h  our  tears  fall  sadly  now 

They,  like  the  summer  rain, 
May  brinjjf  rich  blessinjjfs  for  the  time 

When  sunshine  comes  again. 

Only  for  thee,  dear  native  Land, 

Could  we  thus  bear  our  woe: 
Only  for  thee  see  day  by  day 

Our  brave  men  thus  laid  low. 
But  though  our  griefs  must  inly  bleed 

Through  many  a  coming  year, 
Each  sorrow  m  ikes  our  Country's  Cause 

To  patriot  hearts  more  dear. 


THE  PILGRIM'S  PLAINT. 

As  if  across  Sahara's  sands. 
Dear  Love,  to  thee  I  stretch  my  hands — 
Between  our  hearts  the  desert  lies 
Barren  beneath  the  burning  skies. 

Each  morn  to  cross  the  arid  waste 
I  start  and  strive  with  eager  haste:— 
Each  night  I  see  at  set  of  sun 
My  journey  is  but  just  begun. 

Sometimes  beneath  tlie  noontide  glare 
The  mirage  gleams  before  me  fair  — 
Only  to  lure  my  weary  feet 
Still  farther  witli  its  f<md  deceit. 

Long  trains  of  travelers  pass  me  by. 
Careless  of  all  tlie  crowd  am  I : 
Uncharmed  by  all  that  most  they  prize, 
Untrammeled  by  their  fondest  ties. 

But  as  alone  I  wander  on 
Seeking  jthe  way  thou  mayst  have  gone, 
Methinks  the  desert  sweet  might  be 
Had  I  but  kept  clasped  hands  with  thee. 
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Could  I  now  lift  mine  eyes  to  thine 
Light  heart  and  lijjjliter  Htep  were  mine — 
Apart  from  tliecithe  lengthening  way 
Grows  darker,  drearier,  day  by  day. 

Dear  Love,  come  forth  an<l  set  me  free. 
Draw  all  my  being  up  to  tlieo — 
Bid  dreams  of  desert  sands  depart, 
And  take  me  to  my  home — thy  heart! 


MY  FillEXD— MY  FKIENI). 

A  thousand  thoughts  unwritten  and  unspoken 

Fly  from  my  heart  to  lind  their  home  with  thee; 
And  not  one  link  of  pleasantness  is  broken 

Whieh  lK>und  thee  in  the  dear  old  time  to  me. 

Ko  <lay  goes  by  with  heavy  stvj)  or  lleetjng. 

But  Ijears  it«  weight  of  loving  hope  or  fear. 
With  whieh,  for  thy  dear  sake,  my  heart  is  beating, 

As  quiek  and  fond  as  if  thou  still  wert  near. 

No  morning  hour  shines,  or  evening  darkens 

Without  some  question  from  my  soul  to  thine. 
And  as  for  thy  reply  my  spirit Jiearkens, 

The  winds  bring  answer  that  thou  art  all  mine. 

I  know  that  through  this  dark  and  hopeless  sorrow 

We  shall  love  on  as  we  have  loved  so  long — 
And  though  no  ray  of  promise  gild  the  morrow. 

Each  day  will  prove  (»ur  trust  more  true  and  strong. 

What  matters  then  for  us  this  earthly  parting  ? 

What  though  tlie  daily  life  be  8a<l  and  lone  ? 
Ah  me!  such  tears  as  these  should  ne'er  be  starting 

To  eyes  that  once  have  looked  into  thine  own. 

Ko  thought  save  one  of  deep  and  earnest  glailness 
Should  till  the  heart  wliich  thou  hast  stooped  to  win, — 

Thou  art  so  strong,  that  when  I  yield  to  sa<Iness, 
Against  the  greatness  of  thy  love,  I  sin. 

My  Friend!  my  Friend!  forgive  my  weak  complaining, 

I  shrink  at  thought  of  all  these  passing  years! 
So  few  are  gone— so  many  yet  remaining — 

How  can  I  choose  but  count  them  through  my  tears? 

But  do  not  fear  that  though  1  now  am  weeping, 

Xo  glorious  lesson  by  thy  strength  is  taught:  v 

Xot  all  in  vain  these  vigils  am  I  keeping — 

Not  all  unworthy  is  the  work  I've  wrought! 
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"LET  NOT  HIM  THAT  GIRDETH  ON  HIS  HARNESS  BOAST  HIM 
SELF  AS  HE  THAT  PUTTETH  IT  OFF." 

O  thou  who  standest  in  the  morning  dawn. 
Whose  pulses  quicken  and  whose  heart  beats  high, 
Longing  to  gird  the  untried  harness  on, 
Flushing  with  ardor — sure  of  victory; — 
Thou  little  know*st  how  long  the  day  may  be— 
Nor  how  its  heat  and  toil  may  waste  thy  strength,— 
Youth's  buoyant  confidence  can  only  see 
The  conflict's  opening— not  its  weary  length. 

The  blood  and  dust  may  stain  thy  snowy  plume, 
The  tired  hand  may  fail  to  strike  the  blow; 
The  mom  that  smiled  may  prove  a  day  of  gloom, 
And  hopes  that  rose  in  joy  may  set  in  woe. 
Traitors  within  and  foes  without  may  wound — 
Friends  that  are  dear  fall  prostrate  by  thy  side; 
Through  the  long  day  upon  the  battle-ground 
Thou  must  remain  till  the  full  even- tide. 

Then  hush  the  boastings  of  a  thoughtless  pride, 
Put  on  thine  armo]; — draw  thy  flashing  blade, 
God  for  thy  strength  and  Jesus  for  thy  guide, 
In  nought  exulting — yet  in  nought  dismayed; 
Fight  bravely  for  the  cause  of  Truth  and  Right 
Through  the  long  day— and,  when  the  setting  sun 
Shall  bid  thee  hail  the  welcome  shades  of  night, 
All  heaven  and  e.arth  sliall  own  thy  victory  won ! 


NOW  AND  THEN. 


When  you  and  I  were  true 
How  fast  the  moments  flew, 

Days  were  but  hours; 
We  were  a  loving  pair — 
We  had  no  thoujxht  of  care 

Whose  bliss  like  ours  ? 

I  find  you  charming  still, 
Of  course;  and  you,  too,  will 

Still  call  me  clever; 
But  that's  another  thing, 
A  different  song  to  sing  — 

I  'm  not  your  lover! 


Each  look  of  yours  beguiled ; 
I  worshiped  when  you  smiled; 

Thrilled  when  you  sighed.— 
And  if  by  chance  a  frown 
Brought  your  fine  eyebrows  down, 

I  almost  died ! 

And  you — were  not  you  then 
Blind  to  all  other  men — 

Deaf  to  their  praise  ? 
Was  not  your  heart  all  mine  ? 
Was  not  I  quite  divine 

In  those  fair  days  ? 
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krewells  have  been  spoken ;  Alack !    Alack !    Alas ! 

mder  heavts  been  broken ;  Uow  human  passions  pass, 
Old  yet  we '  ve  parted  1  Floating  away ! 

well  to  love  awhile,  Where  once  we  whispered  vows, 

>etter  still  to  smile  We  now  give  smiles  and  bows — 
I  love  *s  departed !  Alack-a-day ! 


WATCHING. 

Far  out  into  the  twilight 
I  gaze  with  throbbing  heart : 

At  every  sound  I  tremble, 
At  every  footstep  start. 

Faster  the  darkness  deepens, 
Faster  the  night  comes  on, 

And  through  the  long,  long  hours, 
I  sit  and  weep  alone. 

The  neighbors'  lamps  are  lighted. 
And  from  each  window  shine 

Bright  beams  of  friendly  welcome — 
There  is  no  light  in  mine  I 

Their  households  are  assembled, 
Their  homes  are  full  of  glee. 

Their  sha<low8  flitting  swiftly 
Across  the  light  I  see. 

And  there  is  one  whose  coming 
Would  make  my  home  more  light 

Than  those  which  glow  the  brightest 
This  dark  and  dreary  night. 

And  though  my  heart  grows  heavy, 
I  still  must  watch  and  wait — 

For  surely  he  will  enter 
Some  niglit  witliin  my  gate. 


THE  INVALID. 

In  the  hushed  stilhiess  of  a  darkened  room 

Through  the  long  days  I  lie; 
Buried  and  hidden  in  a  living  tomb, 

Shut  out  from  earth  and  sky. 

Lonely  and  sorrowful  and  weak  and  faint. 
Stretched  on  my  couch  of  pain, 

The  oft'-repeated  utterance  of  complaint 
Comes  sadly  forth  again. 
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And  in  the  depths  of  this  poor  aching  breast 

Siu'h  utter  darkness  lies, 
That  I  cease  not  to  inly  ask  for  rest, — 

My  only  lanjj^uage— sighs! 

Thus  the  sad  hours  have  slowly  passed  away 

Throuj^h  all  these  weary  years; — 
These  silent  walls  have  witnessed  day  by  day 

My  anguish  an<l  my  tears, 

0  Heavenly  Fjither!  unto  Thee  I  turn 
An<l,  with  humility, 

Strive  evermore  the  lesson  sweet  to  loam 
Of  perfect  trust  in  Thee. 

1  know  that  through  this  weight  of  pain  and  woe, 
Thou,  ih  thine  own  good  time. 

Wilt  raise  my  spirit,  now  so  crushed  and  low, 
Up  to  that  height  sublime. 

Where,  in  Thy  i)resen(^e — 'neath  the  glorious  light 
That  streams  from  Thy  '*  white  throne"— 

My  earthly  faith*changed  into  heavenly  sight — 
I  shall  feel  i)eace  alone. 


LOVE\S  CALEXDAR. 

If  time  is  measured  by  sensations, 

And  pjissions  make  us  centuries  old ; 
If  sympathy  begets  relations 

To  which  the  ties  of  blood  are  cold;  — 
Then  thou  and  I,  though  lately  meeting. 

Have  made  the  moments  lly  so  fast 
That  our  two  hearts,  together  beating, 

Through  years  of  love  and  life  have  passed. 

Then  do  not  wonder  that  I  woo  thee 

With  strangely  rapid  words  and  ways— 
But  let  me,  as  a  lover,  sue  thee 

To  count  as  years  these  fair,  sweet  days; 
Each  hour  has  proved  a  month  of  pleasure, 

So  dearest,  I  have  loved  thee  long — 
Cease  then  by  minutes  life  to  measure — 

Love's  Calendar  will  prove  thee  wrong! 
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IN  THE  BATTLE  OF  LIFE. 

In  the  battle  of  life  do  the  best  that  is  in  thee, 

Climb  up  with  a  will  and  an  eye  on  the  stars, 
The  noblest  of  names  aspiring  to  win  thee, 

At  the  price,  if  need  be,  of  perils  and  scars! 
There  is  room  in  the  radiant  spaces  above  thee; 

On  the  tops  of  tlic  mountains  are  conquerors*  palms. 
Live  grandly  for  (to<1. — make  the  great  world  love  thee, 

For  the  sowing  of  sunshine  and  giving  of  alms! 

Grow  virtues  and  graces  to  ripen  for  glory ; 

Seek  riches  and  honors  that  pass  not  away; 
With  manifold  blessings  make  golden  life's  story; 

For  the  good  of  humanity  labor  and  pray! 
Be  a  peer  and  a  prince  in  the  grace  of  forgiving; 

Keep  ever  to  pathways  the  saintly  have  trod ; 
In  love  with  the  good,  be  the  best  of  the  living; 

Do  the  best  for  tlie  world  by  the  favor  of  God ! 

With  a  bold,  brave  heart,  and  a  lioly  endeavor. 

Girt  surely  and  well  with  an  armor  divine. 
Press  on  to  the  conflict,  surrendering  never 

To  the  foes  that  confront  thee  in  darkening  line! 
What  is  servile  and  groveling,  heartily  scorning, 

With  an  eye  on  the  prize,  not  a  moment  delay. 
But  valiantly  press  to  the  Crates  of  the  Morning, 

And  live  in  its  fulness  of  glory  for  aye  I 


:  li  ffi*^''f 


athor,  born  in  one  of  the  coast  towns  of  Maine,  almut  1830,  was  one  of  the 
'  to  California,  and,  later,  drifted  into  Virginia  City,  Nev.  He  was  for  several 
ofBcer  in  the  California  State  PriHon,  situated  at  Point  San  Quentin.  under  the 
>f  Mount  Tamalpais,  tlie  Monarch  of  the  Oast  Kange.  Mr.  Weare,  in  the  days 
vmstock's  glory,  was  the  boon  companion  of  such  men  as  Judge  Qoodwin,  Mark 
id  Bret  Harte,  and  was  regarde<l  om  the  brightest  of  the  lot.  He  wrote  a  prize 
:  which  he  receired  $100.  and  a  volume  of  his  iK>ems,  entitled  "  Songs  of  the 
Shore."  was  published  in  San  Francisco,  in  1879.  Mr.  Weare  died  in  Carson 
r.,  in  1883.  We  are  indebted  to  the  lie  v.  Josiali  McClain.  of  Ogden  City,  UUh, 
y  of  Mr.  Weare's  poems,  from  which  we  make  the  folio  wing  Belections. 
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SONG  OF  THE  "BULLION.'' 

Where  the  snowy  crests  of  the  mountains  towered 

O'er  an  aspect  stem  and  wild, 
Where  no- harvests  gleamed  in  the  autumn  sun, 

Or  the  flowers  of  the  garden  smiled, 
For  ages  I  lay  in  my  gloomy  siiroud, 

UnbleKsed  by  the  Day-god's  beam, 
Ere  the  igneous  floods  of  the  earth  welled  forth 

In  the  lava's  fearful  stream. 

I  was  there  ere  the  Shepherd  Kings  of  old 

Worshiped  the  rainbow  fair, 
And  thought  that  it  rose  from  the  shades  of  death, 

And  was  bom  from  the  breath  of  prayer; 
That  its  aureole  stripes,  with  their  golden  light, 

Reached  over  tlie  wide  earth's  rim, 
To  carry  tlie  prayers  of  the  culprits  up 

To  the  Tlirone  and  the  cherubim. 

I  was  tliere  ere  the  towers  of  the  Nile  were  seen. 

Or  a  i)yramid  raised  its  head. 
Or  Egyptian  graves  in  the  solid  rock 

Were  filled  with  the  mighty  dead; 
Ere  the  Orient  nations  waxed  and  waned 

In  the  ages  long  since  gone, 
Or  the  Eastorn  World  bowed  down  before 

The  giants  of  Macedon. 

1  wjvs  here  in  the  wihls  of  our  wondrous  West 

Ere  its  empires  rose  and  fell; 
But  none  invaded  my  lone  retreat, 

Or  dared  in  these  woods  to  dwell. 
Yes,  cycles  of  ages  before  the  time 

When  was  peoi)le<l  the  verdured  earth. 
And  the  age  when  its  burning  caldron  cooled, 

W%is  the  date  of  my  fiery  birth. 

But  now!  1  am  lord  of  land  and  sea — 

All  bow  to  my  mighty  power, 
And  the  loftiest  head  bends  meekly  low 

For  a  tithe  of  my  princely  dower. 
I  bring  to  my  arms  from  distant  lands 

The  fruits  of  the  teeming  earth; 
From  my  path  in  despair  flies  the  vulture  Want, 

While  hope  in  the  heart  finds  birth. 
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Do  you  ask  why  80  long  in  my  shroud  of  gloom 

I  lay  in  my  hidden  lair  ? 
Why  I  came  not  forth  to  the  glorious  light, 

A  boon  to  a  world  more  fair  ? 
Go!  ask  of  the  Mighty  One  who  rules 

The  universe  supreme: 
I  abode  His  time  in  the  darksome  caves, 

Unblessed  by  the  Day-god* s  beam — 

To  come  forth  at  the  time  when  tyrants  mocked, 

And  traitor  hands  were  raise<l, 
When  the  long-pent  fires  of  a  smouldering  hate 

O'er  the  walls  of  Sumpter  blazed. 
Then  I  came,  a  boon  to  the  gallant  ranks 

Of  the  millions  brave  and  true, 
Wlio  were  sworn  to  the  stars  of  the  grand  old  Hag, 

Bequeathed  by  the  patriot  few.* 

Do  you  ask  who  am  I  who  in  haughty  pride 

Bend  the  earth  to  my  stubborn  will  ? 
At  whose  frown  the  fiery  passions  rise. 

At  whose  smile  the  fiends  are  still  ? 
Ye  have  known  my  name,  ye  have  owned  my  power! 

From  the  time  of  your  birth  'twas  told,— 
I  am  **  Bullion,"  seen  in  the  silver's  sheen, 

And  the  gleam  of  the  radiant  gold. 


COLUMBIA,  MY  COUNTRY. 

/Olumbia,  my  Country !  the  last  bom  of  nations. 

The  herald  of  freedom,  the  Star  of  the  West, 
The  brightest  of  stars  mi<lst  the  earth's  constellations. 

Still  on  thy  broad  bosom  mankind  shall  be  blest. 
iOng  dispersed  are  the  clouds  that  rebellion  once  gathered, 

And  to  dim  thy  resplendence  no  mists  intervene; 
Tour  old  "Ship  of  State"  all  the  tempests  has  weathered. 

And  your  zenith  in  beauty  glows  calm  and  serene 

«  «  «  '     «  «  « 

/olumbia,  my  Country !  I  love  your  cold  regions. 
The  home  of  my  childhood,  the  place  of  my  birth. 


itilizatlon  of  the  silver  from  the  Comstock  was  nearly  coeval  with  the  attack  on 
%  and  from  that  time  a  continuous  stream  of  bullion  flowed  into  the  treasuries 
anitary  and  Christian  Commissions.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  discovery  of  gold, 
millions  thrown  Into  the  lap  of  the  nation,  it  is  doubtful  whether  our  credit 
ive  carried  us  through  the  war.  And,  had  the  Western  Slope  been  in  sympathy 
South,  and  the  stream  of  bullion  gone  there,  the  result  would  have  been  entirely 
,    The  Union  could  not  have  been  preserved. 
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Temptations  are  powerless,  though  counted  by  legions, 
To  make  me  forget  that  one  spot  on  the  earth. 

But  I  love  your  calm  South,  with  her  sunny  savannas, 
I  love  your  stem  East,  near  Atlantic's  unrest, 

And  I  love — yes,  adore— with  its  sunshine  and  sliadows, 
Your  beauteous,  resplendent,  and  wealth-giving  West! 

('olumbia,  my  Country  1    No  myths  or  traditions 

Did  your  birth  and  your  infancy  ever  obscure; 
You  arose  on  the  ruins  of  old  superstitions 

At  the  dawn  of  an  era  whose^promise  is  sure. 
We  claim  not  the  fabled  *'  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,** 

St.  Michael  of  Russia,  St.  Dennis  of  France, 
Or  the  gods  of  the  pagans,  Astarte  or  Dagon— 

We  trust  the  Almighty  to  guide  our  advance. 

Columbia,  my  Country!    With  lustre  undying 

Your  banner  in  glory  and  honor  sustained — 
The  base  machinations  of  all  foes  defying. 

Your  eagle  high  soaring  in  might  unrestrained — 
Now  that  sweet  Peace  is  beaming  from  ocean  to  ocean, 

Again  bighly  prospered,  by  Providence  blest — 
The  hearts  of  your  children  swell  high  with  devotion, 

And  proudly  exult  in  their  **Star  of  the  West." 


NATURE\S  DOWER. 

TO  A  YOUN(4  I.ADY    WHO    A8KKD   WHAT   WERE  THE  WRITEU's  POSSE8SIONH 

AND   PATRIMONY. 

Where,  do  you  ask,  are  my  acres  paternal  ? 

What  can  I  bring  to  your  hand  ? 
What  is  the  dowry  reserved  for  the  bridal  ? 

Wliere  are  the  realms  1  command  ? 
This  is  tlie  portion  bequeathed  by  my  father, 

All  my  domain,  where  I  stand. 

That  is  mi/  brook,  which  the  meadow  enlivens. 

Decked  with  its  margins  of  green; 
Hold  I  my  castled  where  snow-crested  mountains, 

Stately,  high-towering  are  seen; 
There !  where  tlie  turrets,  to  heaven  up-reaching. 

Gleam  in  the  sun*s  golden  sheen. 

These  are  my  gems,  ever  pure  and  resplendent. 

Strung  in  the  firmament's  dome; 
Brightly  they  glisten  with  lustre  unfa<ling, 

Luring  my  spirit  to  home : 
Never  a  watchman  I  need  to  protect  them. 

Robbers  of  light  never  come. 


SALOME  R.  WARREN,  4f» 


See  ye  my  statues  ?    Anti(iiie  are  the  m  )del8, 

Known  to  the  ancients  of  yore. 
Groves  were  the  temples  where  man  first  did  worship, 

First  did  their  Maker  adore, 
When  o'er  the  aisles  of  the  forest  primeval 

Smoke  from  the  altar  did  soar. 

Where  are  the  minstrels  that  joy  to  delight  me. 

Breathing  their  souls  into  song? 
There!  where  the  brook  bubbles  fortli  from  the  grotto, 

Sweetly  their  lays  they  prolong; 
Nature's  wild  warblers— the  lark  and  the  linnet — 

Far  from  the  world's  busy  throng. 

Where  are  the  paintings,  my  chambers  adorning. 

Breathing  of  beauty  divine  ? 
See  ye  the  flowers  that  hang  from  the  creepers  ? 

Art  can  but  copy  their  line; 
Matchless  in  tint,  and  in  splendor  effulgent. 

They  all  the  graces  combine. 

See  ye  the  rainbow,  the  child  of  refraction, 

Bom  from  the  affluence  of  light  ? 
See  ye  the  bright  burnished  clouds  of  the  sunset. 

Fairer  than  fancy's  proud  flight  ? 
Art's  highest  labors  appear  in  the  contrast 

Clothed  in  the  darkness  of  night. 

Bring  me  one  guerdon— *t is  all  I  solicit; 

Help  all  these  gifts  t<»  employ; 
Wanting  that  help,  earth  a  wilderness  seemcth ;  ^ 

With  it,  bliss  hath  no  alloy. 
Then  shall  we  find  as  earth's  borders  we  trjwel 

Ceaseless  the  sources  of  joy. 

Bring  me  the  charm  that,  in  sympathy  blending. 

Looks  to  the  regions  above ; 
Those  who  can  see  not  the  bounties  of  hciaven 

Know  not  its  lessons  of  love. 
Then  will  my  heart  ope  its  portals  to  greet  you, 

And  the  Ark  will  make  welcome  the  Dove. 


§Htame  §.  ^nnen. 


This  gifted  writer,  a  native  of  Pownal,  who  died  in  Mav,  18C5,  wrote  many  line  poetna 
id  tales  for  rarions  publications,  and  under  tlie  nom  ae  plume  of  *'  (^lalre  Crofton  ** 
on  found  herself  a  favorite  among  thounands  of  reaclers.  The  Northern  Mnnihly^ 
sslls's  lUuttrated  New»^  the  Transcrhit^  and  other  papers,  were  enriched  with  the  pro- 
MSts  ctf  her  pen.  She  was  one  who  suffered  greatlv  many  years,  and  yet  through  all  her 
UJs  presenred  a  pure  and  gentle  spirit.    Had  health  and  strength  oeen  given  her.  she 
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would  hATe  won  a  high  poflUlon  iu  the  literary  world.  She  was  confined  mostly  to  her 
room  for  several  yean,  by  a  paralysis,  which  admitted  of  her  writing  only  in  a  Bitting 
posture  in  bed;  yet  such  was  her  strong  desire  to  Kire  utterance  to  her  thoughts  that  she 
could  not  resist  the  impulse.  To  the  faithful  and  untiring  watchfulness  at  the  sick  bed 
of  her  beloved  mother,  is  attributed  her  own  premature  decline  and  early  death.  "She 
was  a  lady  of  easy  manners,  quiet,  pleasant,  and  agreeably  communicative,  apparently 
laboring,  at  all  times,  to  be  submissive  to  the  Divine  will.  The  heart  must  be  unensate. 
that  does  not  feel  the  magic  of  the  sentiment  and  the  truly  poetic  ring  of  the  rhythm  of 
the  following  lines. 


APPLE-BLOSSOMS. 

TO  A—. 

I  am  sitting  in  the  gloaming. 

And  the  firelight^ s  flickering  blaze, 
With  a  sudden  fitful  flashing, 

On  the  floor  and  ceiling  plays; 
Phantom-like  in  form  and  motion 

Dance  the  shadows  on  the  wall, 
And  a  weird  and  solemn  silence 

Broodeth  dimly  over  all. 

Through  the  open  casement  near  me 

Floats  a  sweet  and  rare  perfume,  — 
^Tis  the  scent  of  apple-blossoms 

Filling  all  my  quiet  room; 
What  a  flood  of  memoes  surging 

Wave-like  through  my  troubled  brain! 
Wakened  by  that  gush  of  fragrance, 

Bringing  back  the  past  again. 

Thou  rememberest,  O  my  sister, 

That  June  day  of  song  and  bloom, 
When  a  murmuring  group  were  gathered 

Sadly  in  a  darkened  room; 
There  were  sobs  of  bitter  anguish, 

There  were  burning  tear-drops  shed, 
There  were  hearts  with  sorrow  laden, 

As  we  knelt  beside  our  dead. 

Could  it  be  our  mother  lying, — 

In  those  snowy  vestments  drest, — 
With  the  pale  hands  meekly  folded 

On  the  sleeper's  pulseless  breast  ? 
Such  a  still  and  saintly  beauty 

That  beloved  face  did  keep. 
As  though  angels*  wings  had  fanned  her 

Gently  to  that  dreamless  sleep. 
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And  a  peace  so  deep  and  holy 

Did  the  settled  features  wear, 
Speaking  of  a  rest  so  glorious 

Death  lost  half  its  terrors  there. 
O  the  thought  of  bliss  and  heaven ' 

Should  have  soothed  our  bitter  woe, 
But  our  eyes,  with  tear-drops  blinded, 

Could  not  see  the  promised  bow. 

Through  the  open  window  drifting, 

Past  the  curtain's  waves  of  gloom, 
Came  the  scent  of  apple-blossoms, 

Flooding  all  the  darkened  room. 
So  their  fragrance  ever  bringeth 

Memories  of  that  hour  of  pain, 
And  I  hear  the  bitter  weeping, — 

See  the  shrouded  form  again. 

O  my  sister,  if  our  footsteps 

Tread  the  pathway  she  hath  trod, 
It  will  surely  lead  us  upward 

To  our  mother  and  our  God; 
We  shall  hear  her  voice  in  welcome 

When  we  reach  the  farther  shore, 
/  When  we  pass  the  heavenly  portals 

We  shall  see  her  face  once  more.  / 


Snnie  §,  §,  ^Witf 


Mrs.  Annie  B.  C.  Keene  (whose  maiden  name  was  Chamberlain)  was  bom  in  the  vioin- 
Itw  of  Banfl^r,  Me.,  in  whlcQ  city  she  \ivei\  until  her  marriage  with  Bev.  Lather  Keene, 
•^bose  lu>me  and  work  were  in  Massachusetts.    Since  his  death,  in  1874,  she  has  been 

kl  in  writing  and  in  private  teaching  both  in  her  own  city  and  in  Massachusetts. 

[aene  is  at  present  residing  in  Windior,  Conn. 


HIS  WILL. 

Of  earthly  goods  I  have  small  store; 

Of  genius,  or  of  grace,  no  more. 

Once,  pondering  on  this  low  estate, 
I  found  a  wondrous  word, 
Wliich  all  my  being  stirred ; 
**  I  will,  that  they  be  where  I  am— 
Joint  heir  with  me,  their  Lord." 
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Trembling,  I  scanned  the  record  fair, — 

Would  my  poor  name  be  written  there  ? 

"Those,  Father,  whom  thou  gavestme." 
But  he  can  only  give 
The  hearts  ho  doth  receive ! 

And  mine — O  joy!— hath  long  been  his,— 
By  that  sweet  hope  doth  live! 

I  need  not  prove  this  will  Divine, 
Nor  ask  what  riches  may  be  mine; 
Since  perfect  love  hath  made  me  heir, 

Perfect  the  gift  must  be. 

With  him,  eternally, 
Whatever  here  my  soul  hath  nHSKe<l 

Is  there  laid  up  for  me. 


THE  HAPPY  YEARS. 

**A  happy,  happy  New  Year,"  I  heard, — 
And  softly  glad  was  the  childish  voice, 
As  swift  to  the  mother's  breast  she  sped, 
To  lean  on  her  check  a  golden  head. 
Those  clasping  arms,  those  love-lit  eyes, 
Still  kisses  dropped  on  cheek  and  brow. 
Her  smile  .at  morn,  her  songs  at  eve, 
Are  more  than  crown  and  kingdom  now. 
O  happy,  happy  year! 

**A  happy,  happy  New  Year,  dear  heart!" 
The  wish  trembled  forth  from  gentlest  lips;- 
While  tender  eyes  sought  the  lover's  face 
To  see  in  its  light  this  vision  of  grace: 
A  realm  the  richest  earth  can  give, 
Where  Love  hath  key  to  every  door, 
And  Life  sings  low  its  hymns  of  peace, 
Herself  its  queen  forevermore ! 
O  happy,  happy  year! 

**A  happy,  happy  New  Year,  my  ownP' 
And  worn  hands  linger  on  bow^d  heads; 
A  pale  cheek  presses  the  pillow  of  snow; 
The  golden  hair  is  silvery  now. 
Her  day  of  life  ebbs  swift  away. 
But  heaven's  morrow  dawneth  clear; 
Its  songs  float  down  from  opening  gates; 
The  King  in  beauty  draweth  near! 
O  happy,  happy  year ! 
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OUR  LEGACY. 

No  eye  hatli  seen,  no  ear  hath  heard, 
Nor  hath  it  been  revealed  in  word, 
The  precious  things  He  left  behind,— 
The  precious  thing  we  go  to  find, — 

Through  pains  we  wr)uld  not  choose, 

From  joys  we  weep  to  lose. 

But  that  our  waiting  hearts  might  guess 
Some  secret  of  that  blessedness. 
The  Master,  e*er  his  work  was  done, 
Breathed  this  sweet  message  for  his  own, 
As  near  to  death  he  drew, — 
**My  peace  I  leave  with  you." 

My  peace*' — but  not  the  loneliness; — 
Nor  friend,  nor  home,  nor  child  to  bless, — 
But  not  his  scorned  and  hated  name. 
Nor  yet  his  poverty  and  shame; 

These  bitter  things  he  knew,— 

But  left  his  peace  for  you. 

The  weight  of  woe  for  souls  of  men. 
To  win  them  to  their  God  again ; 
The  anguish  of  his  cruel  death, 
The  cry  upon  his  parting  breath. 

No  human  heart  e'er  knew; — 

His  peace  was  left  for  you. 

Beloved,  take  the  gift  anew : 

It  passeth  knowledge— deep  and  true. 

Tender  as  is  the  brooding  dove. 

And  stronger  than  the  heart  of  love,  — 

Its  home — the  Father's  breast — 

Was  left  to  bring  you  rest. 


OUR  QUEEN. 

The  falling  hair  upon  her  cheek 
Has  glint  of  gold  across  the  brown; 

And  soft  beneath  a  forehead  l(\w 
Gray  eyes  in  tender  thought  droop  down,— 
Our  Queen  is  she — and  love  her  crown. 

Clear  is  her  voice  as  bubbling  spring; 
And  clean  her  heart  as  morning  rose; 

Her  small  hands*  quick  and  gentle  touch — 
Soft  answers  dropped  where'er  she  goes — 
Are  all  the  law  her  kingdom  knows. 
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So  rich  and  royal  is  her  state. 

No  price  is  set  on  service  done; 
Whoever  needs, — or  small,  or  K>^at, 

Gtaii  feet  upon  their  erraads  run; 

Her  heart  enfolds  them,  every  one. 
But  for  her  tliousand  thoughts  of  love. 

And  thousaud  nuys,  so  good  and  wise. 
Should  one  say,  "Thank  you,  Sweet,  for  all," 

Lifting  her  facp  in  swift  surjirise, 
"Thank  you  for  tiianking  me,"  she  cries. 
As  giving  is  but  Kaining  more,— 

And  all  we  love  becomes  our  own, 
Each  day  her  kingdom  richer  seems; 

New  Bubjecta  bow  before  her  throne; 

Our  Queen  of  heart*  is  queenlier  grown. 


IS  f  .7/  gich.        • 
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THE  BIBLE. 

Si'c,  how  'KiiiiiRt  yonder  rock 

The  billows  dash- 
But  mi>ve  it  noti 

So  Htinilx  the  Bible  fast. 
Amid  the  rearing  sea 
Of  liuuian  hate  and  obloquy. 

ODE. 

IKTRICAL  TRANSLATION   OF   THE   Tllini)   CHAPTER  OF   BABAKKlHt. 

Jehovah,  what  Thou  gnvest  me  t«  hear. 
My  ears  have  heard;  1  tremble  at  the  sound; 
Tet  long  to  sec  Thy  Ju<tgmentB  in  the  earth. 
For  sake  of  riglitcousness. 
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0  Jehovah,  briiij^  Thy  work  to  life, 
Before  too  many  years  are  past  ( 
Before  too  many  yean*  are  past, 
Be  it  with  power  declared ! 

But  in  the  wrath  it  brings, 
Keep  mercy  still  in  mind ! 

Lo!  God  from  Teman  comes; 
Whose  name  alone  is  Holy  called, 
From  Parangs  mountain  hither  comes! 

His  splendor  overspreads  the  sky, 

His  glory  shines  tlirou^^li  all  the  earth; 

A  brightness  rises  as  the  sun; 

On  either  hand  rays  stream  forth  from  Him — 

There  hides  His  might!* 

Before  Him  goes  the  plague. 

And  pestilence  His  feet  attends. 

He  stays  His  course,  and  shakes  the  earth; 

One  look  of  His  makes  nations  quake; 

And  everhisting  mountains  burst. 

And  crumble  into  dust; 

Olden  hills  sink  out  of  sight — 

His  olden  ways  again  He  t^ikes. 

The  tents  of  Cusli  vn  in  atHiction  bowed, 

1  see;  and  Midian*s  rurtaine<l  dwellings  shake. 
Is  it  at  rivers,  O  Jehovah, 

At  rivers  of  the  earth  thine  anger  bums  ? 

Or  is  it  on  the  sea  thy  wrath  is  poured  ? 

That  thou  dost  hither  with  Thv  horses  ride — 

Thy  chariots,  of  might  to  save! 

Thy  bow  its  <M)veriiig  forsakes — 

Its  chastisements  with  (»ith  foretold. 

Foretold  bv  word  that  never  fails. 

Thine  arrows — they  are  smiting  earth. 

And  rivers  run  in  every  cleft; 

The  mountains  set^  thee — lo!  they  writhe; 

The  clou<ls  <lr«>p  lloo<ls  on  all  the  earth; 

The  deep  lifts  up  its  mighty  voice — 

In  anguish  throws  its  hands  on  high. 

Sun,  mof»n  unto  their  t:il)ernacle  haste. 

So  shine  Thine  arrows  us  they  speed! 

So  bright  Thy  glittering  sjiear! 

In  indignation  Thou  art  marching  through  the  earth, 

In  anger  trampling  nations  down. 

To  save  Thy  i)eople  Thou  art  come — 
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Thine  annointed,  with  the  might  of  war  to  save 

From  house  of  wicked  prince, 

Its  head  tliou  smitost  down, 

And  all  is  swept  away, 

Nor  needs  a  second  stroke. 

Their  weapons  turned  sigainst  themselves. 

Thou  piercest  likewise  in  the  head 

His  followers  rude,  who  hither  storm, 

To  scatter  us  like  dust; 

Their  joy  like  theirs  who  lurk  to  slay  the  poor, 

And  all  he  has  possess. 

Thou  treadest  with  Tliy  horses  through  the  sea; 
Through  foaming  waters  vast,  Thy  path  dost  take. 

The  judgments  that  shall  come,  I  heard. 

And  trembling  seized  my  inward  parts; 

The  sound  to  quivering  set  my  lips ; 

My  bones  all  tirmness  lost; 

My  feet,  my  knees,  they  trembled,  too; 

For  I  in  quietness. 

Must  for  the  day  of  tribulation  wait— 

The  day  the  invader  shall  assault, 

And  Israel  distress. 

For  the  lig-tree  will  not  bloom, 

Nor  vines  give  their  increase, 

Fruits  of  olive  disappoint. 

And  fields  no  food  afford. 

In  the  fold  no  flock  be  found; 

And  no  ox  within  the  stall. 

Yet  I  in  Jehovah  will  exult. 
And  joy  in  God,  who  saveth  me. 
Jehovah— ruling  all— He  is  my  strength; 
Like  feet  of  hinds,  my  feet  He  makes. 
And  gives  me  heights  to  tread 
In  joy  and  liberty. 


^tmie  J.  gtiatvn 


Only  child  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Jumper  was  born  in  Minot,  Me.,  April  17, 1824,  and  died  in 
Auburn,  Me.,  January,  1881.  When  nve  years  old,  her  father  removed  to  Parkman,  Me., 
where  he  died  in  1834.  The  wife  and  daughter  soon  returned  to  Minot.  Anna  showed  a 
great  fondnew  for  books,  and  not  flndine  the  school  privil^^es  needed.  Rev.  Elijah  Jones 
—  a  rare  Roholar-offerefl  the  orphau  girl  the  privilege  of  studying  with  his  own  daugh- 
ters, whom  ho  had  educated  chiefly  at  home.  Anna's  taste  for  poetry,  and  her  fomlnesa 
for  writing  Terses  of  rare  sweetness,  attracted  the  attention  of  her  friends.  She  wrote  a 
parody  on  Hood*8  "  Song  of  the  Shirt,'*  entitled  "  Song  of  the  Shoe,*'  which  was  printed 
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\iie  Maine  Farmer.  Sonietiiiiesteaoliliip.PomeHnieii  working  in  other  ways,  her  girlhood 
ifted — not  carelessly  onwani  to  womanhood.  She  was  for  a  time  a  pupil  in  Lewlston  ' 
Us  Academy,  under  E.  P.  Wettton,  and  it  wa9  during  her  school  days  there  that  she 
!t  her  future  husband.  She  was  a  regular  corresjiondent  of  a  Boston  Journal,  and 
itributed  poems  to  Arthur's  A/a//azine  and  other  periodicals,  sometimes  writing 
itches  and  stories  as  well  as  verse.  She  was  married  to  Mr.  Oliver  H.  Brown,  of  Ray- 
md.  Me.,  March,  1851.  From  this  time  Mr.  Brown  became  a  resident  of  Minot,  until 
4,  when  he  removed  to  Auburn,  Me,  Mrs.  Brown  i>os8e88ed  a  symmetrical  Christian 
iracter.  She  reat!  human  nature  well,  ami  rarely  bestowei!  her  friendship  upon 
worthy  persons.  Whom  she  tru8te<l,  it  was  safe  for  others  to  trust.  Naturally 
enred,  yet  posf^essmg  a<|uiet  dignity  that  won  the  love  snd  respect  of  her  associates, 
ardent  lover  of  nature,  nhe  drew  inspiration  from  nature.  Her  most  intimate  friends 
re  scarcely  aware  of  her'gift  of  song — for  «iho  ha<i  hidden  herself  behind  a  nom  de 
em^-and  when  ^ietected.  would  assume  another.  From  a  large  collection  of  MS8. 
1  printed  verses,  the  following  may  convey  some  idea  of  her  gifts  as  a  poet. 


THE  CHOICEST  TREASURE. 

There  arc  gems  in  ocean  cave, 

White  pearls  in  the  bhie-j^irt  deep, 
And  far  *neath  the  sliadowy  wave. 

Where  the  f^raeefnl  naiads  sleep. 
There  are  stores  laid  up  of  coral  and  gold, 
In  measure  countless,  of  beauty  untold. 

There  are  spars  in  the  deep  sea  grot — 

That  rival  the  costliest  gem; 
There  are  treasures  in  every  spot. 

In  valley  and  mountain  and  glen— 
There  are  costly  treasures  with  dangers  bought, 
And  priceless  treasures  that  come  unsought. 

There  are  treasures  the  wide  world  o'er, 

And  beauties  that  may  not  fade; 
There  are  honors  that  will  endure, 

When  the  form  in  the  dust  is  laid; 
There  are  wealth  and  fame,  and  love  that  will  last, 
Mayhap  till  our  wearisome  life  is  past. 

But  away  with  the  ocean  gem — 

Away  with  the  pearly  store — 
Away  with  the  rubied  diadem, 

And  your  heaps  of  shining  ore! 
I  seek  not  your  wealth  of  coral  and  gold. 
To  please  the  eye,  when  the  heart  is  cold. 

Away  with  your  be«auty  and  fame. 

Your  diamonds  and  costly  stores; 
Away  with  your  crowns  of  earthly  reign. 

And  gifts  that  ocean  pours; 
Away  with  them  all  I  I  bid  them  adieu— 
But  give  me,  instead,  a  lieart  that  is  true  I 
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Give  to  me  pure,  undying  truth, 
From  the  heart's  most  hidden  cell ; 

Give  me  the  answering  love  of  youth 
To  what  in  my  spirit  dwells  I 

O  grant  me,  in  one  heart's  inmost  core, 

A  responsive  chord,  and  I  ask  no  more  I 


O  LET  ME  DIE  IN  THE  SWEET  SPRING-TIME  I 

O  let  me  die  in  tlie  sweet  spring-time. 

As  it  blooms  in  my  own  New  England  clime, 

Wlien  waters,  bursting  their  ice-forged  chain. 

Send  a  leaping  thrill  into  every  vein ; — 

When  grass  is  springing  o*er  liill  and  dale. 

And  flowerets  hide  in  the  forest  vale; 

Wlien  croakings  rise  from  each  wayside  stream ; 

When  insects  wake  from  their  winter  dream, 

Ahd  their  piping  swells  to  a  joyous  hum. 

To  rival  the  stmg  of  the  birds  just  come; 

When  the  gales  bring  health  on  their  breezy  wing, 

And  the  heart  is  drunk  with  the  joy  of  spring; 

When  summer  heralds  are  almost  by, — 

On  a  sweet  spring  morning,  O  let  me  die ! 

Yes,  let  me  die  in  the  sweet  spring-time, 

In  the  heart  of  my  own  New  England  clime; 

Let  me  linger  on  through  its  joyous  hours. 

With  its  holy  voic-es  and  sweet-breathed  flowers. 

Swelling  it>s  love  with  tlic  joy  of  heaven. 

That  half,  to  my  waiting  soul  is  given— 

Till  some  clear,  bright  morn,  when  no  sound  is  heard 

But  the  silvery  notes  of  some  joyous  bird; 

When  the  sun's  lirst  rays  kiss  the  twilight  gloom, 

And  the  breath  of  Miy  tills  my  quiet  room, 

With  the  peace  of  God  in  ray  death-pulsed  breast. 

Dear,  loved  ones,  watching  my  place  of  rest — 

Then— thus  —would  I  pillow  my  weary  head, — 

On  a  sweet  spring  morn  with  the  dreamless  dead. 


EXCELSIOR. 

SUOCJESTEI)   HY    A    PICTITKE. 

Higher!  yet  higher!  the  clouds  are  above  thee  I 
Onward!  still  onward  thy  foot  to  its  way  I 

Time  wn>*  when  the  hills  and  the  plains  were  above  thee, 
And  thou  in  the  valley  seemed  willing  to  stay. 


ANNIE  8.  BROWN. 

See  there  the  waters;  swift  they  are  flowing- 
Swift  as  the  moments  that  measure  our  breath; 

There  was  thy  option,  to  watch  in  their  going 
The  bubbles, — or  join  in  Life's  battle  of  Death. 

The  pause  was  one  moment; — the  next  thou  wert  flying 

Far  over  the  valley  and  over  the  plain, 
With  soul-strong  endurance  thy  comrades  outvying, 

Though  bidding  them  still  to  the  conflict  amain ! 

The  plain  traveled  o\>r  and  the  hillocks  surmounted, 

One  step  and  another  assisted  thy  way ; 
Till  now  o'er  the  hill-tops  and  high  up  the  mountains 

Thy  Mentor-trained  mind  flings  its  limitless  sway. 

Yet,  onward!  still  onward,  thy  foot  is  essaying! 

Grim  danger  and  toil  with  their  train  to  outbrave. 
Nor  wilt  pause  in  thy  striving  till,  Nature  obeying, 

Thou  sinkest,  time-worn,  to  the  rest  of  the  grave. 

And  then,  even  then,  shal^thy  God-given  spirit 
Bear  triumph  o'er  Death,  the  grim  conqueror  of  all, 

And  high  in  the  heaven  thou'st  sought,  shalt  inherit 
A  name  and  a  place  that  thy  Maker  shall  call. 

With  a  name  and  a  place  in  the  heavens  rewarded. 
Is  this  thy  ambiti(»n  when  earth  yields  her  youth  ? 

Then  high  be  thy  earth-name  for  goodness  recorded, 
And  seek  thou  for  greatness  in  virtue  and  truth. 

Not  yet  has  tliy  foot  trotl  the  p<»int  of  the  highest; 

Nor  yet  has  thy  mind  found  the  sura  of  thy  might; 
The  strength  of  immortals  is  lent,  as  thou  fliest, 

And  triumph  shall  crown  the  bright  goal  of  thy  flight. 

Higher!  yet  higher!  the  clouds  are  above  thee! 

Stay  not  for  the  tempest-winged  arrows  of  earth ! 
Eagle-like,  onward!  nor  pause  when  the  lovely. 

The  proud  and  the  noble  acknowledge  thy  worth ! 

Higher!  yet  higher!  the  clouds  shall  embrace  thee! 

The  mountains  are  gained  and  their  cloud-caps  nigh-riven  I 
Stay  not  thy  course  till  the  stars  are  l)eneath  thee. 

And  entrance  is  made  at  the  portiils  of  Jieaven! 


WILL  YOU  LOVE  ME  WHEX  I'M  OLD? 

/  When  these  sunny  days  are  vanished. 
When  the  charm  of  youth  is  fled, 
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When  the  rosy  bloom  is  banished — 

Age's  frostiness,  instead ~ 
When  the  eye  hiis  l<»8t  its  brilliance, 

And  the  voice  is  weak  and  old. 
Will  I  lose  this  heart-surveillance  ? 

Will  this  love  of  thine  grow  cold  ? 

•  ••••• 

We  are  i)lighted — we  are  plighted, 

In  a  fervent  love  and  true. 
And  we  wander,  heart-united, 

With  a  future  just  in  view; 
And  in  youth's  bright  summer  weather 

We  are  dreaming,  each  as  one, 
That  we,  side  by  side,  together 

Through  our  earthly  coui*sc  will  run. 

Life's  great  duties  all  attended. 

From  this  youth-time  up  to  age, — 
Safe,  together  may  \)^  ended 

All  our  work  on  lifers  broad  stage; 
Safely  may  we  sleep  together 

In  the  calm  grave's  quiet  fold — 
Then,  ascending,  dwell  forever 

Wliere  no  being  e'er  grows  old. 


eor(^$  ^dwin  ^urtol  Jackson. 


Geo.  £.  B.  Jackson  was  bom  <n  Portland,  Ang.  14. 1829.    He  tanght  sehooto  afUr 
graduation  from  Bowdoin  College,  (class  1949),  in  Cape  Kllznbeth,  Me.,  and  North 
ver,  Mass.,  a  single  temi  each;  engaged  in  legal  studio,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Cumberland  County,  October,  1852.    He  then  began  the  practice  )n  Bath,  but  in  the : 
lowing  year  removetl  to  Portland,  where  he  continued  in  hisf>rofession  vmtU  186ft,  wl 
he  became  Treasurer  of  the  Portland  Kol.ing  Mills.    He  resigned  that  poaitton  in  U 
having  been  elected  President  of  Maine  Central  Railroad,  which  office  he  held  antil  hlli 
Ignation,  1886.    He  has  been  for  several  years  on  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Ptol(._, 
ant  Episcopal  Church,  Diocese  of  Maine,  and  Deputy  to  its  Convention,  ai  also  to  tl^ 
Triennial  General  Convention,  and  is  Senior  Warden  of  St.  Luke's  in  Portland.    In  ' 
be  married  Cornelia  Stuj'vesant  Ten  Broeck,  daughter  of  Rev.  Petrus  S.  Ten  Br 
has  had   three  children,  two  daughters  and  a  son,  also  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin. 
Jackson  is  still  ])racticing  as  an  attorney  in*  Portland,  and  is  neld  in  the  highest 
both  in  social  and  business  life. 


X 


THE  CHRISTIAN  SOLDIER'S  EASTER  HYMN. 

Soldiers,  awake !  this  is  the  festal  hour. 
Forth  from  the  grave  the  Saviour  Christ  has  risen, 
Garland  the  cross  with  flowers  and  fragrant  wreaths, 

The  Saviour  lives,  and  death  no  more  hath  power. 
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Soldiers,  arouse  I  banish  all  Lenten  gloom, 
Let  sacred  joy  this  £a»tcr  mom  attend, 
Jesus  hath  burst  the  mighty  bands  of  dcatli, 

And  holy  angels  guard  the  riven  tomb. 

Soldiers,  to  prayer!  kneel  first  this  ])lessed  dxiy 
To  Him  the  I^ord  of  Hosts,  the  King  of  Kings; 
See  on  your  banner  His  redeeming  cross, 

And  there  your  motto,  **Ever  watch  and  pray/* 

Soldiers,  to  arms!  forth  to  life's  battle-field. 
The  Spirit's  sword  your  only  trust  shall  be. 
While  on  your  brow  salvation's  helmet  rests, 

And  Christian  faith  protects  you  as  a  shield. 

Soldiers,  salute,  with  Heaven's  triumphant  host, 
Jesus,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  Conqueror! 
Yield  Him  the  homage  due  Almighty  God; 

Worship  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost. 

(Bmihi  ffitqe  Webb. 

J  Page  Webb  wm  born  in  Hartland,  a  tfmall  manufactariug  town  on  the  Sebattl- 
iver.  abont  1830.  Her  father'B  houiie  coniinaiKied  a  fine  view  of  the  countrv  and 
)r  where  it  leaped  the  fallti,  and  «hwhe<t  its  white  current  against  the  rocky  isUuids. 
te  hand  of  winter  ever  still-Mi  its  murmurs,  and  no  hot  breath  of  summer  ever 
ip  its  sparkling  freshnesi*.  Tlie  broad,  low  hills  on  the  north  and  west,  and  a  dark 
ine  of  forest  on  the  east  seemcci  to  encircle  this  little  town  with  a  magic  charm, 
Eu*  away  to  the  south,the  silver  line  of  the  river  rolled  its  way  through  the  raead- 
lere,  amid  this  quiet  beauty,  Kmily  spent  her  childhood  and  youth.  Her  love  of 
ftnd  talent  of  expressing  herself  in  verse  showe<l  itself  before  she  was  ten  years  of 
Equally  strong  was  her  loving  desire  to  assist  her  mother:  picture  to  yourself  a 
ittleffirl,  witn  laughing  blue  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks,  working  before  school  in  the 
I,  and,  at  the  same  lime,  putting  her  fancies  into  words.  In  later  years,  no  house- 
>rk  ever  seemed  to  interfere  with  the  sweet  songs  she  had  to  sing.  When  she  was 
agh  to  attend  the  St.  Albans  Academy  her  iK>etTc  power  was  soon  discovered,  and 
I  called  upon  to  write  for  the  lyceumTpaiKjr.-',  for  festivals  or  anv  public  occasion 
rit  and  sentiment  were  require^l.  in  October,  1801.  she  was  marriea  to  Mr.  Luther 
>b,  her  schoolmate  and  lover  from  earl.;  youth.  The  first  years  of  their  married 
re  spent  in  Hartland,  but  in  1875  they  removes!  to  Skowhegan,  where  they  still 
Ihe  is  the  mother  of  five  children,  two  girls  and  three  boys.  Nina,  her  first  child, 
early  infancy.  Her  domestic  'ife  has  been  a  happy  one.  where  parents  and  ohil- 
e  congenial  spirits,  unite<l  in  aim,  intellect  and  taste.  When  the  Woman's  Clab 
ptnized  In  Skowhegan,  she  ^oine^l  and  was  made  secretary,  where  the  wit  and  bril- 
3f  her  reports  gave  her  a  high  standing  in  public  favor.  Since  then,  she  has  been 
nt  of  the  Club,  and  **  poet  laureate  '*  of  every  public  occasion.  Her  noble  woman- 
.er  tender  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others,  tier  insight  and  tact  in  dealing  with 
roond  her,  portray  a  character  of  rare  beauty  that  gives  added  oliarm  to  her  verse. 


THE  MOON'S  LULLABY. 

I  am  a  shepherd  who  wanders  on  high. 
Across  the  blue  pastures  way  up  in  the  sky. 
And  the  stars  arc  my  sheep  with  fleeces  of  gold. 
That  shine  as  they  come  from  the  heavenly  fold ; 
And  the  shepherd  and  sheep  will  tenderly  keep 
The  dear  little  child  and  watch  it  asleep. 
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Sometimes  with  a  sickle  I  mount  up  the  west, 
With  one  little  lamb,  leaving  all  of  the  rest. 
And  scatter  my  sheaves  of  light  o'er  the  plain, 
As  harvesters  do  when  cutting  their  grain. 
But  I  leave  all  and  go  where  the  babe  nestles  low, 
Like  early  May-flowers  hiding  under  the  snow. 

Wlien  night  holds  the  world  on  her  shadowy  breast. 

As  mothers  when  hushing  their  babies  to  rest, 

And  stilling  its  cries  she  bids  me  unlock 

The  door  of  my  fold  and  go  out  with  my  flock^ 

Then  we  leave  the  bright  skies  for  the  darling  who  lies 

Asleep  in  her  crib  with  her  white-curtained  eyes. 

I  love  to  go  forth  on  my  silvery  beams. 

And  light  up  the  forests  and  dance  on  the  streams. 

And  look  at  the  treasures  known  only  to  me, 

Far  down  in  the  depths  of  the  wonderful  sea; 

But  I  leave  with  delight  f«r  only  a  sight 

Of  a  dear  little  head  on  its  pillow  so  white. 

Sleep  on,  precious  child,  and  my  glittering  train 
Shall  come  to  thy  window  and  look  through  the  pane, 
And  the  light  shall  come  out  of  each  golden  fleece 
And  encircle  thy  brow  with  a  halo  of  peace; 
For  the  shepherd  and  sheep  will  tenderly  keep 
The  dear  little  child  and  watch  it  asleep. 


ANNA'S  BABY. 

O  where  did  you  find  the  starry  light 

That  always  lies  in  the  baby's  eyes. 

Like  a  glimpse  of  the  far-away  midnight  skies  f 

And  the  mother  said,  **  I  wrought  by  faith 

On  the  very  border  land  of  Death; 

For  while  men  slept  I  soared  afar. 

Where  the  deepest  shades  of  midnight  are, 

And  hid  in  my  bosom  a  wandering  star; 

It  trembled  and  shone  in  the  darkness  alone, 

Instinct  with  a  life  and  a  light  of  its  own. 

And  I  brought  it  down  from  the  realms  above, 

From  the  border  land  of  Death  and  Love, 

And  that  is  why  in  the  baby's  eyes 

You  see  a  glimpse  of  the  midnight  skies." 


EMILY  PAGE  WEBB. 


And  where  did  you  find  tlie  dimples  Hweet 
Playing  hide-and-seek  in  the  baby's  cheeky 
With  the  cooinjj  words  lie  tries  to  speak  ? 
*^  A  south  wind  soft  as  a  wind  can  be 
Touched  the  face  of  the  smiling  sea, 
And  the  dimples  rose  and  came  to  me; 
They  flew  o'er  the  baby's  cheek  and  chin, 
His  hands  and  feet,  and  I  kissed  them  in. 
And  covered  them  over  with  rose  leaves  thin; 
But  they  come  and  go  with  a  soft  pink  glow, 
Kow  flashing  above  and  now  hiding  below 
As  the  laughing  waters  ebb  and  flow. 
When  they  bring  my  baby's  charms  to  me. 
The  dimples  deep  from  the  smiling  sea." 


And  where  did  you  And  the  color  I  trace 
Like  the  bloom  of  flowers  in  his  little  face  ? 
It  often  glows  like  the  li^art  of  a  rose 
When  flrst  its  dainty  leaves  unclose. 
**0  the  sun  was  shining  up  aloft, 
And  the  woods  were  cool,  and  the  air  was  soft, 
When  a  fairy  came  and  taught  me  the  art 
Of  painting  the  hue  of  a  rose's  heart; 
And  gave  me  power  in  lier  sylvan  bower, 
Not  only  to  paint  the  hue  of  the  flower. 
But  catch  the  essence  of  all  its  bloom. 
So  one  could  breathe  its  rare  perfume; 
And  I  worked  with  patient,  loving  grace 
Till  the  rose  bloomed  out  in  the  baby's  face." 


I  asked  her  where  in  the  earth  or  air 

She  found  his  rings  of  shining  hair  ? 

And  she  said,  ^*Do  you  know  when  the  shadows  creep 

Through  the  valleys  low  and  the  forests  deep, 

And  the  golden  sheep,  the  sun  doth  keep 

In  his  sunset  flelds,  arise  from  sleep. 

And  sporting  at  will  through  the  pastures  there 

They  eat  their  fill  of  the  heavenly  fare, 

Then  wander  up  to  the  purple  bars  :  -c. 

To  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  stars?  '. 

Then  I  plucked  a  fleece  of  this  radiant  wool. 

When  the  sun  was  low,  and  the  moon  was  full, 

And  spun  it  in  many  a  shining  thread 

For  a  halo  bright  for  my  darling's  head." 
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Yet  even  the  motrier-love,  stronger  than  death. 
Can  never  search  out  God's  infinite  breath; 
Or  tell  us  the  way  a  mortal  can  trace 
A  little  white  soul  to  its  spirit^ s  birth-place. 
But  from  the  sun's  rise  till  he  set  in  the  west, 
And  the  star-lighted  skies  watch  mortals  at  rest 
Till  the  sleepy  bird  cries  in  the  soft  downy  nest, 
I  pierced  into  nature's  deep  mysteries. 
From  beauty  that  waSy  and  beauty  that  m, 
I  gatliered  tliose  wonderful  charms  of  his ; 
The  earth  and  the  sea  and  the  far  azure  space 
All  added  some  grace  to  his  form  or  his  face, 
The  sweetest  of  sweets,  the  brightest,  the  best, 
Love  sought  for  the  darling  who  lies  on  my  breast. 


REFLECTIONS  AT  NIGHT. 

When  at  night  I  try  to  reckon  what  the  day  to  me  has  brought. 
After  adding  all  the  figures  oft  I  find  the  sum  is  naught, 
For  my  life  is  full  of  action,  and  IVe  little  time  for  thought. 

And  I  often  do  from  impulse,  things  that  after,  as  I  wait. 
Seem  to  be  unjust  and  hasty,  but  reflection  comes  too  late, 
For  the  hour  of  reparation  may  have  shut  its  golden  gate. 

Patience  seems  to  sit  beside  me  like  a  spirit  heaven-bom, 
Reading  the  neglected  lesson  that  she  gave  me  in  the  mom. 
Chiding  me  that  I  had  gathered,  not  life's  roses,  but  its  thorn. 

Look  backward  through  tlie  darkness,  up  the  buried  day's  account, 
Little  good  I  find  for  others  in  the  column  as  I  mount. 
Self  appears  the  central  figure,  and  a  cipher  the  amount. 

Love,  I  have  not  used  you  tender,  as  aforetime  I  have  said. 
Faith,  thou  art  away  beyond  me  in  the  blue  sky  overhead, 
Come  again,  and  I  will  follow  where  thou  hast  so  often  led. 

And  to-morrow,  sweet  to-morrow,  if  I  live  to  see  it  come, 
I'll  have  something  for  the  Master,  be  it  e'er  so  small  a  sum. 
And  the  teacher  will  remember,  when  his  scholars  lips  ar©  dumb. 


KINDNESS  RETURNED. 

As  streams  flowing  down  from  the  mountains. 

By  windings  no  mortal  can  wist, 
Appear  to  return  to  their  fountains 

At  sunset,  in  rainbows  of  mist; 

So  often,  some  deed  of  affection, 
In  youth,  more  tender  than  wise. 

Passed  away  from  our  own  recollection. 
Returns  in  some  loving  disguise. 


JULIA  AUGUSTA  HOHTON  ATWOOD.  42B 


gnlm  ^nqmi»  ^nf/iiii  ^twood, 

Mrs.  Julia  A.  K.  AIwcmhI  was  born  In  Botttou,  March,  1830,  her  fatber  being  Benjamin 
B.  Norton,  of  Portland,  an  editor  of  varioua  publications  in  BlaBsachusetta  and  €k>nnect- 
IcDt.  Mrs  AtnoodK as  one  of  eight  children,  four  of  whom  died  young.  She  began  to 
write,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  accompanied  her  father  to  the 
port  of  Pictou,  K.  S.,  where  he  was  sent  as  United  States  Cuusuf,  in  1849.  contributing  to 
the  papers  published  !n  that  locality.  Some  years  later  she  retumea  to  the  UnUed 
States,  and  soon  after  was  married  to  Mr  David  M.  Sleeper, of  East  Andover,  N.  H.  Hit 
health  being  poor,  they  went  to  Florida,  remained  there  several  months,  and,  later,  jour- 
neyed to  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  and  then  Mr.  Sleeper  went  South  again,  while  our  author 
spent  the  winter  in  Dover  N.  H.,  frequently  writing  for  the  Gazette  and  other  papers. 
Later,  at  the  residence  of  her  husband's  mother,  at  Boscawen,  N.  H.,  Mrs.  Sleeper  lost 
nearly  all  of  her  books,  manuscripts  and  published  articles  by  fire.  About  this  time  she 
went  to  Trinidad,  British  W' est  Indies,  where  her  husband  had  preceded  her,  remaining 
there  a  year,  where  her  own  health  became  impaired  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  fever  in 
that  part  of  the  Island.  On  her  return  to  New  York  her  husband  died  of  consumption, 
two  oays  after  their  arrival.  Shortly  after  this  event  our  author  again  returned  to  Nova 
Scotia,  remaining  there  nearly  two  years,  w  th  her  father,  who  was  still  U.  S.  Comal.  It 
was  at  that  time,  by  her  mother's  special  request,  that  she  began  to  write  a  book,  and 
for  many  months  it  occupied  b^r  attention.  Later  she  returned  to  the  United  States, 
and  married  Mr.  William  Atwood,  of  Cape  Elizabetn,  where  they  resided  about  twenty 
years.  She  wrote  for  the  Ei-try  Satvrday  of  New  York,  about  this  time,  under  the  nam 
de  plvme  of  *•  Vienta,"  also  for  the  Portland  JtaiJy  Pt*'M,  the  New  York  Era,  yoah*a 
Sunday  Times,  the  Knmebec  JmtmaJ,  etc..  both  in  prose  and  verse.  After  Uie  death  of 
her  second  husband.  Mrs.  Atwood  went  to  Minnesota  and  Dakota.  After  some  two  years 
spent  in  Uie  West  she  returned  to  Portland,  where  she  now  resides,  and  is  still  a  contrib- 
Qtor  to  the  press. 


THE  PINE  COOLIES*  OF  MINNESOTA. 

O  happy  (lay!  O  day  of  rest! 

Would  I  could  be  again, 
With  all  those  merry-hearted  ones, 

Within  that  rocky  glen ! 

Just  such  a  day,  just  such  an  hour, 
With  golden  glints  between; 

But  memory's  pen  with  magic  power 
Will  reproduce  the  scene. 

The  artist  in  the  cavern's  mouth. 
With  sketch-book  tm  her  knee, 

Seeking  to  pencil  forth  the  scene, 
Ere  sunset's  tints  should  flee. 

There  were  noble  men  of  cultured  minds. 

And  ladies  fair  to  see, 
Now  gazing  up  with  wondering  eyes, 

Now  resting  'neath  a  tree. 

And  girlhood's  happy,  joyous  laugh 
Would  ring  throughout  the  glen, 

With  such  a  silvery,  rippling  sound, 
'T  would  snare  the  hearts  of  men. 

Properly  Canyons,  but  are  familiarly  called  **  Cooliea.** 
S9 
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So  bright  and  beauteous  was  the  scene, 

So  perfect  and  so  fair, — 
Trees  covered  o*er  with  brightest  green, 

And  song-birds  in  the  air. 

Vast  rocks  piled  up  toward  the  sky. 
As  though  Hwas  Nature^s  throne. 

So  grandly  noble  it  all  seemed, 
Yet  meant  for  man  alone. 

O  would  that  I  could  picture  forth 

On  canvass  all  I  saw, 
And  give  to  others*  eyes  the  scene. 

Near  Mississippi's  shore. 

Tall  trees  of  ever-changing  huft, 

The  elm,  the  oak,  the  pine. 
And  many  others,  all  unknown, 

Would  greet  thy  gaze  and  mine. 

But  it  were  vain,  indeed,  in  me 

To  dare  portray  the  scene 
Which  (iod,  with  his  almighty  hand, 

Hath  framed  in  shades  of  green. 

Such  narrow  defiles,  dark  and  steep, 

With  caverns  in  the  glen  I 
Such  depth  below,  such  height  above, 

Wrought  not  by  hand  of  men, 

But  by  One  mightier  far  than  they, 

Eternal  in  the  sky — 
The  God  who  made  us,  one  and  all. 

To  live,  to  move,  and  die; 

That,  dying,  we  might  live  again. 
In  brighter  worlds  than  this. 

And  wander  on  'neath  greener  trees, 
In  never  ending  bliss. 


^Hwuel  §edrick  ^ausins, 

Capt.  Samuel  P.  Cousins  was  bom  in  Eden,  Hancock  Gonnlj,  April  19,  1830,  mod  has 
followed  the  sea  since  1841 .  From  1852  to  1870  he  was  captain  of  renel^ sinoe  that  period 
he  ha8  been  a  successful  pilot  of  steamers.  His  ancestors  came  from  Kennebonk  to  Mt. 
Desert  Island  soon  after  the  Revolutionary  War.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander W.  Longfellow,  whose  brothers,  Henry  W.  and  Samuel,  arerepresented  in  this  vol- 
ume, we  are  permitted  to  select  the  following  entertaining  poems  from  Mr.  OoasittS*8 
M88  volume. 
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THE  STEAMBOAT  DUDE. 

"Tell  me,  ye  winged  winds,  that  round  my  pathway  roar/' 

Is  there  a  steam-boat's  deck  where  Cookneys  tramp  no  more  ? 

O  is  there  no  respite  from  the  tiresome  sound, 

Those  thick  soled,  creaking  boots,  my  pilot-house  around  ? 

The  wild  winds  its  career  did  for  a  moment  check, 

And  said:  "Thou  foolish  mortal,  not  a  deck! " 

Tell  me,  thou  mighty  deep,  is  there  a  steam-boat  route 
Where  slim-legged  dandy's  never,  never  walk  about, 
Sayiil^,  ^'Blarst  my  eyes,"  and  flourishing  their  canes, 
Wearing  Scotch  caps,  that  cover  hair,  not  brains  ? 
The  mighty  deep  made  answer, — echoed  far  the  shout, 
The  voice  of  many  waters,  "Not  a  route!" 

Tell  me  thou  bright,  revivifying  sun. 

Is  there  no  favored  spot,  the  wide,  wide  seas  upon. 

Where  passengers  of  note  do  not  suppose  they  know 

More  than  the  captain  does,  and  when  the  boat  shall  go  ? 

The  very  sun  stood  still,  and  I  this  answer  got: 

"In  all  my  distant  rounds  I  shine  on  no  such  spotT' 


i»» 


And  thou,  serenest  moon!  dost  thou  see  some  shore 
Where  rowdies  never  wait,  nor  dapper  dudes  "galore? 
Where  "dead  beats"  never  come  to  beg  or  sly  their  way, 
And  bores,  that  to  the  pilot  house  delight  to  come  and  stay? 
The  moon  with  pitying  glance  said,  "  Question  me  no  more,'* 
And  Boreas  himself  began  to  fiercely  roar. 

Tell  me,  ye  twinkling  stars,  and  rid  me  of  my  woes. 
Is  there  a  steam-boat  line  where  no  dude  ever  goes  ? 
I  can  a  monster  bear,  though  filled  with  wrath  and  sin, 
But  save,  when  blows  a  gale,  if  dude  must  needs  be  in. 
One  little  star  looked  down  with  pity  on  its  face, 
And  murmured  with  a  sigh,  "  fhe  dude — an  av^ul  casel^ 


THE  CUTTER  "WATER  LILY." 

Were  I  a  "ready  writer,"  I  would  the  praises  swell 
Of  the  cutter  "  Water  Lily,"  her  mighty  deeds  to  tell ; 
Of  her  cruise  to  Campobello,  and  of  her  most  daring  feat. 
That  one  important  capture  from  the  Yankee  fishing-fleet. 

The  Captain  of  the  cutter  had  heard  from  Ottawa 
That  the  wise-heads  there  assembled  had  lately  passed  a  law, 
Kot  to  sell  another  herring  to  the  overbearing  "  Yanks," 
For  baiting  British  codfish  on  Canadian  fishing  banks. 
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Then  the  Captain  of  the  cutter  in  a  hurry  rushed  on  board, 

In  one  hand  he  held  a  pistol,  in  the  other  hand  a  sword; 

'*  Get  your  anchor  quick  V^  he  shouted  in  the  first  lieutenant^s  ear, 

**Take  a  drink  to  raise  your  courage,  and  for  Campobello  steer! 

** There's  a  Yankee  lays  at  anchor,  buying  bait,"  the  people  say, 
**  We  will  capture  him  or  sink  him— he  cannot  get  away, 
And  when  the  Queen  shall  listen  to  our  deeds  of  bravery 
She  will  make  of  you  a  Captain,  and  of  me  an  R.  C.  B  T 

They  found  the  Yankee  schooner,  and  they  anchored  handy  by. 
And  the  Lion  of  old  England  at  the  Jack-staff  they  did  fly; 
Said  the  Captain  of  the  schooner, — "What made  that  *critter'  come 
To  this  part  of  Cs^mpobello?  I  guess  he's  after  rwm/" 

Said  the  Captain  of  the  cutter,  **  Double  shot  your  heavy  gun, 
For  I  fear  the  *  blarsted  Yankee'  is  all  prepared  to  run ; 
Get  your  cutlasses  and  pistols,  lower  the  quarter-boats  away. 
And  board  the  Yankee  schooner  in  a  brave  and  dashing  way! 

"They  are  armed  with  forks  and  fish-knives,  and  are  devils  in  a  fight; 

With  a  sudden  rush  we'll  conquer— 't  will  be  a  splendid  sight! 
I  did  mean  to  lead  the  boarders,  but  at  this  moment  find 
I've  a  pain  across  my  stomach,  and  shall  have  to  stay  behind." 

Then  they  rushed  on  board  the  schooner,  and  "victory  T*  they  did  shout 
Till  the  Yankee  skipper  questioned,  "  What  is  all  this  fuss  about  ? 
I  wish  you'd  mind  your  business,  and  let  us  buy  our  bait, 
For  I  am  bound  to  Georges  and  can't  afford  to  wait." 

Then  said  the  brave  "leftenant,"  "Why,  blarst  your  Yankee  eyes! 
Don't  you  know  you  are  a  prisoner?  this  schooner  is  our  prize T' 
Up  spoke  the  Yankee  captain  then,— "If  you  take  this  craft  away. 
Your  one-ho8S,  knock-kneed  government,  will  have  the  bills  to  pay ! 

"When  I  arrive  at  Gloucester  you'll  hear  from  me  again, 
I'll  take  my  case  to  Butler,  whose  maiden  name  is  Ben; 
He  will  make  you  *  pay  the  piper,'  because  he  knows  more  law 
Than  all  the  English  mutton-heads  that  fool  round  Ottawa T' 


firr^  Sdntn^  M^^k' 


Th^  lU.  Bev.  Henry  ^danift  Keelv,  D.  D.,  «econd  Biebopof  Maine,  was  bom  in  Fay- 
etteville,  ODandaeB  Coxmty,  N.  Y.,  May  14, 1830.  He  is  tbe  ron  of  Albert  and  Pb«be 
Neely,  bis  niotberi>  maiden  name  beins  Peareall,  a  Quaker  family,  while  bis  father  waa 
of  Hvgnenot  descent  on  one  oide,  as  bis  srandmotber  iras  a  Bevier.  Bishop  Keely  vas 
graduated  at  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in  1849.  and  was  a  Tutor  in  hla  Aima  Miofer 
vbile  studying  Diyiuity  under  Bishop  DeLancey,  1860-K2.  He  waa  ordered  Deacon,  Dee 
19, 1862;  ordained  Priest,  June  18, 1864.    He  married  a  daughter  of  the  late  John  Dela- 
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Id,  for  many  years  a  prominent  banker  in  New  York  City,  subaeqaently  a  resident  of 
'ueva,  N.  Y.,  and  first  Prfsident  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  of  New  York.  The 
shop,  after  taking  Priest's  orders,  became  Kector  of  Calvary,  Utlca,  N.  Y.,  18S3-S5; 
rist's  Church,  Bochester,  N.  Y.,  186^-62;  Chaplain  of  Hobart  College,  1862-M,  when  he 
noTed  to  New  York  City,  and  becnme  Assistant  Minister  in  Trinity,  with  charge  of 
inity  chapel,  where  he  remaine<i  until  his  elevation  to  the  Episcopate.  He  received 
e  dt  eree  of  I).  D.  from  Hobart,  18GC.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop,  in  Trinity  chapel, 
w  York,  Jan.  25,  1867.  He  is  also  Kector  of  St.  Luke's,  Portlaiid,  and  Dean  of  the 
thedral.    Writings— Okrcasional  sermons,  addresses,  hymns,  etc 


CHRISTMAS  BELLS  ARE  RINGING. 

('liriKtmas  bells  are  ringing, 
Cliristmas  Carols  singing, 
Blithe  and  glad  are  we  this  nioiii. 

Merrily  ring, 

Cheerily  sing, 
Tell  it  out  that  Christ  is  bom, 

Christ  is  born. 

Angel  choirs  proclaiming. 
Shepherds  answer  making, 
Day  dispels  our  night  forlorn ; 

Merrily  ring,  «frc. 

Christ,  salvation  bringing, 
Christ,  our  bruises  healing, 
Christ,  whose  beams  the  earth  adorn. 

Merrily  ring,  Sec. 

Prophet,  life  disclosing. 

Priest,  our  sins  atoning, 

King  of  Kings  this  day  is  bom. 

Merrily  ring,  «fec. 

Christmas  bells  are  ringing, 
Christmas  Carols  singing. 
Blithe  and  glad  are  we  this  mom. 

Merrily  ring,  &c. 


EASTER  HYMN. 

Lord  of  life,  from  death  begotten, 
Jesus!  First-fruits  of  the  tomb; 

Now,  the  cross  and  grave  forgotten. 
Shades  of  night,  and  Hades^  womb. 

Claim  Thy  birth-right.  Son  beloved. 
Take  Thy  throne,  O  mighty  King; 

Angels !  worship  Him  approved, 
Men  I  let  earth  with  praises  ring. 


•1* 
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Thou  hast  banished  all  our  sorrow, 
Thou  hast  wiped  away  our  tears; 

Faith  had  drooped,  but  this  glad  morrow 
Stills  our  doubtSf  and  quells  our  fears. 

Jesus,  we  Thy  Name  confessing, 
Hail  Thee,  Life!  and  Light!  and  Lord! 

Pour  on  us  Thine  Easter  blessing, 
Let  us  share  in  Thy  reward. 

Stooping,  Thou  didst  stoop  to  save  us. 
Dying,  Thou  for  us  didst  die; 

Living,  by  Tliy  life,  O  raise  us 
To  the  home  beyond  the  sky. 


THE  EASTER  REVEILLE. 

Rouse  ye,  sleepers !    Hail  the  breaking 
Of  the  day  your  Lord  is  making 
Briglit  and  glad  with  liis  awaking; 

Hail  the  Sun  of  Righteousness! 

Rouse  ye,  sleepers !    Death  is  telling 
How,,  a  mighty  arm  compelling, 
Open  stands  his  dreary  dwelling; 

Hail  the  Lord  and  Prince  of  Life! 

Rouse  yc,  sleepers !    Sec  the  token 
That  the  gates  of  hell  are  broken ; 
Sure  His  promise  who  hath  spoken 

**They  shall  fall  and  not  prevail." 

Rouse  ye,  sleepers !    Seek  the  heaven 
(Cleansed  from  sin's  corrupting  leaven) 
Where,  amidst  the  mystic  seven, 

Christ,  a  King  triumphant,  reigns. 

Rouse  ye,  sleepers !  that  unfearing 
Ye  may  rise  at  His  appearing; 
Rise,  His  voice  of  welcome  hearing, 
*' Enter  ye  the  promised  joy." 


^fisiulf  punter  ^nngs. 


J.  W.  Bangs  wfui  born  in  Augusla,  in  1830,  and  was  taken,  when  fire  yean  of  age,  by 
his  parents  into  Franklin  County.  living  tinit  in  New  Vineyard,  and  later  in  Parmington. 
He  received  a  fair  e<iucation  in  wliat  was  at  that  time  the  Farmington  Academy,  under 
Preceptor  Hamilton  Abbott.  Mr.  Bangs  afterward  kept  a  feir  ooontry  sehoola,  and  lUso 
taught  music,  finally  deciding  to  learn  the  tra<le  of  manufacturing,  in  which  he  has  been 
successful.  Early  in  life  Jo^iah  began  writing  veraes,  and  has  ajways  been  fond  of  lit- 
erary work,  occasionally  giving  to  the  reading  world  the  fruits  of  his  leisure  moments. 
During  the  late  war  he  was  the  weekly  correspondent  of  the  Aufftuta  J^f0,  and  has  fur- 
nlshea  short  articles  in  prose  and  verse  to  other  publications. 
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MY  MOTHEK. 

I  sit  me  down  by  the  wayside  and  ponder, 
Of  such  beautiful  things,  though  thiu^H  of  the  past; 

The  present  is  now,  and  yet  **  over  yonder" 
The  future  of  this  life  forever  will  hist. 

The  home  of  my  youth,  in  life's  rosy  morning, 
When  troubles  and  cares  my  heart  ne'er  beguiled. 

Comes  to  me  as  sweet  love  so  well  iidoming 
The  innocent  life  of  a  thrice  happy  child. 

I  see  through  the  vista  of  clouds,  dark  and  drear. 
The  form  of  a  mother,  in  loveliness  given; 

Whose  lips  spoke  in  kindness,  my  young  heart  to  cheer, 
In  the  wayside  of  life,  which  ended  in  heaven. 

She  taught  me  to  lore  and  work  for  the  Saviour; 

She  taught  me  to  pray  for  the  sins  of  the  past; 
She  taught  me  to  trunt  for  each  day's  behavior; 

She  taught  me  to  hope  for  a  bright  crown  at  last. 

I  ne'er  can  forget  my  dear  sainted  mother, 
Whose  smile  often  cheered  me  in  life's  early  day; 

Of  all  earthly  friends,  I'll  ne'er  find  another 
So  kind  and  so  true,  as  I  pass  on  the  way. 


^Iwmu^  Jfldm  jfrHbtree. 

niM  A.  Crabtree  was  born  in  Franklin,  March  17, 1830,  and  worked  on  a  farm  until 
9  twenty-two  years  of  age,  when  he  couiuienoed  teaching  Rchool,  in  which  capacity 
I  been  engaged  until  the  present  time.  lie  lias,  also,  contributed  to  various  publi- 
B,  more  uafticularly  to  tlie  Portland  TrauMcriptt  under  tlie  signature  of  "T. 
**  and  "  T.  A.  C*    His  present  lionie  is  at  Bangor. 


MY  OniLDHEN'S  HOME. 

They  sweetly  sleep  on  yonder  hill; 
Though  years  have  rolled,  they  slumber  still, 
Nor  howling  winds,  nor  drifting  snows, 
Can  rouse  them  from  their  deep  repose. 

The  wild  vines  carpet  all  the  ground 
That  marks  each  little  sleeper's  mound; 
The  dew  that  gathers  on  each  leaf 
In  pearls  is  dropped  like  tears  of  grief. 

The  robin  comes  at  early  light. 
And  sings  while  all  is  sparkling  bright; 
The  whip-poor-will's  more  plaintive  call 
Is  heard  when  evening's  shadows  fall. 
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Oft  to  this  8pot  at  close  of  day, 
I  pensively  have  sought  my  way, — 
Upon  each  grave  I've  dropped  a  tear, 
Yet  smiled  to  feel  that  God  was  near. 


MY  LITTLE  SHINING  STAK. 

See  ye  that  little  shining  star 
That  gems  the  vault  above — 

That  sparkles  brightly  on  the  dew, 
And  whispers  tales  of  love  ? 

For  me  that  little  star  doth  shine,— 

That  little  sparkling  star  is  mine. 

1 '  ve  watched  it  oft,  from  days  of  yore, 

It«  light  is  cheering  still; 
Though  kings  may  dwell  in  gilded  halls, 

And  rule  the  earth  at  will. 
Their  power  there  I  do  defy— 
My  little  sparkling  star  so  high. 

And  when  life's  toilsome  day  is  o'er, 

And  I  am  called  away. 
That  little  sta^r  will  be  my  guide 

To  reach  Eternal  Day ; 
And  evermore  its  rays  so  bright 
Will  sparkle  on  my  gaze  at  night. 


CONSOLATION. 

O  weep  not  for  swift  fleeing  years. 
Though  life  is  formed  of  joys  and  tears. 
And  were  this  life  our  all  below, 
Our  t<iars  would  never  cease  to  flow; 
No  Saviour's  love,  tlie  world  to  save. 
No  dust  to  dust,  no  peaceful  grave. 
No  thoughts  of  God,  no  sweet  hope  given. 
No  future  life,  no  rest  in  heaven.  • 

THE  DEPARTURE. 

Cold  winter  with  his  chilling  blast 
Has  left  our  fields  and  groves  at  last; 
He*s  loath  to  go,  and  looks  with  spite. 
And  oft  returns  and  chills  the  night. 

Hut  yet  he  knows  that  he  must  go, 
He  *s  gathered  up  his  robe  of  snow, 
And  where  his  icy  hand  was  seen 
Are  bursting  buds  and  grasses  green. 
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^Imrhs  Jf.  ^0stei[, 


C.  P.  Foster  was  born  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  (now  part  of  Boston)  May  27, 1830. 
pulses  toward  iiuafinative  and  fictitious  literature,  and  the  formation  of  bis  style, 
lirds  as  due  to  the  lutluence  of  his  early  teacher,  Mr.  W.  T.  Adams,  better  known 
iver  Optic."    Mr.  Foster  grail uated  at  Colby  University  in  1866,  and  subsequently 

course  in  theology  at  the  Newton  Institution.  His  residence  in  Maine  extended 
io»t  of  the  pe.ioafrom  1849  to  1801,  during  which  time  he  was  pastor  at  Bid>leforil 
irniouth.  He  has  since  had  charge  of  the  children  in  the  State  Primary  School  at 
•n.  Mass.,  for  eleven  vears,  and  lias  held  his  present  position  as  City  Superiutend- 

Public  Schools  in  Chester,  Pa.,  for  ten  years. 


MAINE  TO  CALIFORNIA. 

Maine  sendeth  greeting  to  the  distant  West; 
Across  the  continent  our  hands  are  pressed; 
We  hail  the  skill  which  on  fair  Science  waits. 
To  crown  anew  the  sister-hood  of  States. 

The  mountain  barrier  lifts  in  vain  its  head, 
The  awe  which  wrapped  its  stem  old  front  is  fled ; 
Through  prairie  bloom,  or  o'er  the  rocky  waste, 
A  highway  spreads,  and  fleet-winged  couriers  haste. 

A  closer  union  marks  this  glorious  day, 
Thougli  South  and  Nortli  are  ranged  in  hostile  fray, 
Loyal  New  England,  witli  her  sons  of  steel. 
Still  holds  thee,  California,  true  and  leal. 

As  from  thy  vine-clad  vales  and  golden  streams 
The  emigrant  looks  back  and  fondly  dreams. 
What  messages  the  beating  wijes  sliall  tell. 
And  make  the  land  contiguous  where  we  dwell. 

O'er  the  gigantic  fores t-to*ps  of  thine 
Shall  float  the  music  of  our  harps  of  pine; 
And  freshening  gales  on  thy  Pacific  shore 
Leap  to  the  echo  of  the  Atlantic's  roar. 

The  sunset  hour  on  old  Katahdin's  crest, 
With  tardier  beam  on  thy  Sierras  rest, 
And  so,  with  message  swifter  than  tlie  Hglit, 
At  eve,  we  bid  thy  toiling  world  good  niglit. 

God  save  thee,  on  thy  peaceful  western  shore, 
Amidst  the  war-storm's  desecrating  roar; 
God  save  the  country;  may  the  flag  float  free 
O'er  one  united  land  from  sea  to  sea. 
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THE  WARRIOR'S  FOUNTAIN. 


[It  is  said,  that  in  one  of  the  battles  of  the  Crimea,  a  cannon  ball  very  opportnnel; 
opened  a  subterranean  spring,  in  which  the  noldiers,  overcome  with  fatigue,  were  able  to 
quench  their  thirst.    The  incident  has  suggested  the  following  lines.] 

The  sombre  drapery  of  war 

Hung  o*er  the  reeking  battle  plain, 
And  wreathed  its  sable  folds  afar, 

To  canopy  the  fallen  slain. 
Through  smoke  and  dust  the  shining  steel 

Pursued  its  devastating  way, 
And  boisterous  shout  and  cannon^s  peal 

Told  where  the  victor's  column  lay. 

Now  turbaned  head  and  Cossack  plume 

Flit  o^er  the  scene  like  vagrant  dreams, 
And  now  amid  the  parted  gloom 

Tlie  crest  of  Frank  and  Briton  gleams. 
And  still  the  stream  of  carnage  wide 

Shall  sweep,  though  heaVen  her  light  deny. 
Till  cross  and  crescent  side  by  side 

Upon  the  crimson  turf  shall  lie. 

Ah !  who  can  name  the  forms  of  dread 

That  hover  o'er  the  woeful  hour, — 
That  haunt  the  dying,  stamp  the  dead 

With  emblems  of  their  fiendish  power! 
There  strujrglcs  many  a  fainting  hope, 

There's  many  an  agony  of  fear; 
And  many  an  eye  is  dimmed,  to  ope 

No  more  on  objects  loved  and  dear. 

But  now,  the  wari-ior^s  arm  grows  faint. 

And  feebler  are  the  victor's  cries, — 
They  die  with  thirst,— the  sad  complaint 

On  paiched  lips  in  anguish  flies. 
As  once  on  lloreb,  Israel  stood, 

The  fainting  remnant  of  a  host, 
And  there,  in  wild  despairing  mood, 

In  maxlness  raved  of  Egypt's  boast, — 
So  thirsting  armies  on  the  field 

Of  conflict  dire  with  frenzy  burn. 
And  prostrate  spirits,  forced  to  yield. 

O'er  past  enjoyments  feebly  yearn. 

*'Give,  give  us  drink,"  is  still  the  prayer 

With  piteous  tone  and  earnest  cry; 
When,  quick  upon  the  scorching  air, 

A  courier  of  death  sweeps  by. 
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Through  ranks  of  living  men  it  hies, 
Its  patli  is  lined  and  paved  with  gore; 

Yet  speed  it  on;— for  who  now  dies 
Shall  bring  new  life  to  liundreds  more. 

It  furrows  deep  the  blood-st-ained  earth, 

It  seeks  a  slielter  'neath  the  sod; 
And  to  as  cool  a  fount  gives  birth 

As  erst  obeyed  tlic  prophet's  rod. 
Thus  oft  along  the  patli  of  ill 

There  comes  a  messenger  of  good, 
With  terror,  first,  the  soul  to  thrill, 

But  fraught  with  life  when  nearer  viewed. 


Mbbh  ^Uman^. 


% 

MiM  Abbie  Slemons  was  born  in  Westbrook,  June  25,  ISao,  and  died  in  Corydop,  Ind.. 
Aug.  3, 18G3.  Her  father,  Go).  William  SlcMuons,  livtMl  Hoveral  years  at  Strondwater,  bni 
the  greater  portion  of  his  life  wim  pHA»ed  on  a  farm  between  tliat  place  and  Saccarappa. 
Her  mother  was  Abigail  Quinby.  a  native  of  tlie  town  I'lst  mentioned.    Abbie  was  the 

Kimgest  of  the  faintly,  and  when  «iuite  yoiini;  remov«;d  with  her  parents  to  Corydon, 
i].,  where  other  members  of  the  family  had  preceded  them  Abbie  is  represented  to 
have  been  the  life  of  the  household,  intelligt^nt,  quick-witted,  fond  of  pets,  and  devoted 
to  her  friends  Her  e<lucation  was  compicretl  at  the  Northwestern  University,  in  Indi- 
aii^>oli8,  where  she  was  highly  ai  preciated.  She  had  the  honor  of  writing  the  Gom- 
menoement  poem.  For  many  years  she  wrote  and  published  verses  in  the  Western  papers 
•nd  magazines,  and  also  contribute*!  to  the  (iosiieJ  llannfr  and  other  Maine  pubiioa- 
tioos.  Her  poems  were  always  delicate,  tender,  and  full  of  a  deep  love  of  nature.  On 
the  dky  after  the  '*  Morgan  Raiders  "  visited  <:oryd<m,  (jen.  Hohson  and  his  men,  several 
thousand  in  number,  came  through  the  place  in  pursuit  of  Morgan,  and  halted  for  water 
(not  dismounting),  and  Abbie,  whose  zeal  and  devotion  to  the  L'nion  cause  was  far  greater 
than  her  physical  strength,  stofni  with  many  others  f(tr  hours  in  the  dust  and  heat  of  a 
Jaly  sun.  and  handed  water  to  the  weary  and  famishe<l  sohliers.  The  intense  excite- 
ment aiitl  fatigue  of  the  two  days  were  too  much  for  the  frail  structure.  Typlioid  fever 
soon  set  in.  and  in  three  weeks  she  psissed  aw:iy  to  that  laml  where  wars  antf  rumors  of 
wars  can  reach  nevermore.  George,  her  only  living  brother,  occupies  a  (lortion  of >t)ie 
okl  home  farm  near  Portland.  Her  sister.  Mrs.  IL  T-  Smith,  is  still  residing  at  Corydon, 
Jnd.  llie  wives  of  Capt.  James  Alden,  of  Portland,  an<i  of  the  well-known  writer,  T.  S. 
Arthur,  were  relatives  of  the  family.  The  father.  Col.  Slemons,  was  a  member  of  the 
Mkine  Legislature  for  ten  years,  and  hold  other  iin|M)rtant  olflces  of  trust. 


THE  OLD  CLOCK. 

LINKS   ADDKE88ED  TO   AN   OLD  CLOCK,    T>UUIN(J   ONE   OF  THOSE  HOWRB 
"  WHEN  THE   FUtB   WOULD   NOT   IJUIIN  ON  THE   HEARTH, 
AND  CLOUDS   SHUT  OUT  THE   SKY.*' 

Tick  on,  old  clock,  tick  on,  tick  on  I  * 

Why  on  sad  moments  dwell  so  lonjjf  ? 

Moments  that  once  sped  swiftly  by, 

As  the  freed  wild  bird  cleaves  the  sky; 

Ah,  me!  more  leaden-winged  they've  grown 

Since  then,  old  clock,  tick  on,  tick  on ! 
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Tick  on,  old  clock— tick  out  the  years; 
Tick  out  life's  sorrows,  cares,  and  fears — 
Its  hollow  joys — its  secret  pain — 
Its  tears  that  fell  like  summer  rain  — 
Its  aching  void — its  deep  uni*est — 
Its  noble  impuh;es  repressed— 
Its  memories,— a  ghostly  throng— 
lis  doubt,  its  dread— tick  on,  tick  on! 

Tick  on,  old  clock,  to  this  smooth  brow 
Bring  furrows,  for  i  care  not  now; 
To  these  brown  locks  bring  silver-gray, 
Sweep  every  trace  of  youth  away ! 
Youth,  with  its  bright  but  broken  dreams. 
Its  joys  like  sunlight  upon  streams. 

Its  thrilling  pulse,  its  visions  high. 
Its  wild,  wild  hopes  that  spring  to  die; 
its  castles,  baseless,  built  on  air — 
its  soaring  faith,  its  deep  despair   - 
Its  idols,  broken,  or  o'erthrown— 
Tick  on,  old  clock,  tick  on,  tick  on ! 

Tick  on !  above  the  buried  Past 

Heap  up  the  life-sands  thick  and  fast! 

Hitlc  wliere  mossy  marbles  press 

Hearts  of  life-long  tenderness; 

Hide  where  bitter  strifes  h^ve  been ; 

Hide  where  ruined  altars  gleam, 

Hitle  where  poisoned  fountains  pour 

Sweetness  on  the  waste  no  more; 

And  where  trampled  tlowers  are  strown—  * 

Tick  on,  old  clock,  tick  on,  tick  on ! 

Tick  on,  old  monitor!  and* tear 

The  veil  that  coming  sorrows  wear; 

Unmask  them— and  reveal  to  me 

The  dread  invisible  to  be. 

1  know  the  picture  may  be  drear. 

With  faint,  few  smiles,  and  many  a  tear; 

I  know  it  may  be  overcast 

With  storm  and  clouds,  from  first  to  last,— 

I  know  it  mti,st  have  much  of  gloom, 
Pain,  toil,  care,  weariness, — the  tomb! 
But  O  if  yet  one  star  appears, 
Amid  the  thickening  gloom  of  years— 
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If  to  some  dream  and  sterile  steep 

Clings  yet  one  flower,  lone,  wild,  and  sweet — 

The  dearer  that  it  is  but  one— 

Tick  on,  old  clock,  tick  on,  tick  on  I 


TO  MRS.  M.  E.  N. 

Lady,  thou  hast  likened  me 
To  a  gem  beneath  the  sea; 
Hiding,  shrinking  far  below 
Where  the  blue  waves  in  their  flow 
Make  unceasing  jubilee. 
But  O  I  think  the  sea-gem's  fate 
Most  lonely,  cold,  and  desolate; — 
Lady !  list,  1  *11  weave  for  tJiee 
A  brighter,  prouder  simile. 

Lady,  tliou  art  like  a  star 
'Mid  the  radiant  ranks  afar 
Lightening  up  the  midnight  waves. 
Piercing  oceans*  trackless  caves : 
Tliere  thou  gleamcst  (m  a  stone, 
Rayless,  voiceless,  cold  and  lone, — 
But  amid  thy  warm  rays  then 
Seeming  something  like  a  gem. 
Lady,  let  that  quickening  ray 
Cheer  its  darksome  fate  alway. 

Lady,  am  I  then  a  flower 
Doomed  to  waste  its  little  hour — 
Its  little  need  of  light  and  bloom 
Alone — amid  the  desert's  gloom, 
Uncherished  by  one  fostering  hand. 
By  none  but  desert  breezes  fanned  ? 
Lady,  it  were  a  cheerless  lot; 
If  this  be  mine — O  name  it  not  I 

Lady,  thou  hast  heard  it  told 

How  once  in  the  deserts  old, 

A  wretch,  by  toil  and  travel  worn, 

Without  one  friend  to  cheer  or  mourn. 

Sank  down  amid  the  sands  to  die; 

When  lol  a  flower  he  chanced  to  spy, 

A  lonely  blooming  desert-flower,— 


>. 
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To  him  it  seemed  a  priceless  dower — 
For  close  beside  a  g^ushing  spring 
It  grew,  tlie  wee,  wild,  winsome  thing  I 
Lady,  O  be  that  spring  to  me. 
If  I  a  desert^flower  must  be. 


t» 


VALENTINE.  ^ /■  : 

A  thought  for  thee  ?    The  boon  is  thine. 

When  morning  dewdrops  gem  the  lea. 
When  noon  is  bright,  when  eve  is  gray, 

When  trembling  ^*  stars  look  on  the  sea. 

In  April  hours  of  cloud  and  sun, 
When  starry  shapes  are  in  the  grass, 

When  winds  are  musical  and  low, 
And  scatter  perfumes  as  they  pass; 

• 

When  sweet  sounds  whisper  in  the  air, 

And  poet  voices  in  the  stream; 
And  glancing  wings  are  everywhere. 

And  life  is  all  one  fairy  dream; 

One  fairy  dream  of  hope  and  joy, 
One  April  dream  of  love  and  bliss, 

One  May- time  dream  of  song  and  bloom, 
One  summer  dream  of  loveliness; — 

As  young  buds  swell  unto  their  prime. 

As  waves  go  singing  to  the  sea, 
As  sweet  thoughts  form  themselves  to  rhyme, 

My  deep  heart  sings  itself  to  ihet»  y 


THE  PALSIED  HEART. 

ON  READING  IN  *' THE   SOUTHERN   LITERARY   MESSENGKB"  A  BTORT  WT^ 

THE   ABOVE  TITLE. 

She  was  a  being  formed  for  happiness, 

A  buoyant  heart  was  hers,  and  sunny  eye. 
And  a  sweet  spirit  where  no  bitterness, 

Marring  its  purity,  might  ever  lie. 
Her  heart  was  a  deep  fount  wherein  a  spring  , 
Of  healing  waters,  blessing  everything 
That  came  within  their  influence,  had  birth. 
And  mirrored  all  things  beautiful  on  earth, 
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Yet  not  all  things  of  beauty,  for  her  own 

Bright  image  never  was  reflected  there, 
Save  through  another's,  round  whose  life  was  thrown 

Weak  woman's  guerdtm  t)f  unwearying  care. 
And  his  one  image  had  overshadowed  it 

Since  first  to  drink  of  its  sweet  tide  he  strove, 
And,  lingering  still  to  gaze  into  its  depths, 

Stirred  the  bright  waters  with  the  breath  of  love. 

He  was  her  idol— and  upon  his  shrine 
The  passionate  worshij*  of  a  life  was  flimg. 

Like  incense  offered  to  a  thing  divine, 
And  by  its  fervor  her  deep  heart  was  strung 

For  sufTering  and  for  endurance,  too, 

And  even  resignation— for  though  few 

Her  hours  of  sunshine,  yet  that  love  gave  power 

And  courage  even  in  the  darkest  hour. 

And  when,  at  last,  the  flame  died  on  the  altar. 

Her  heart  gave  one  deep,  passionate  throb  of  pain, 
And  then  with  look  and  tone  no  more  to  falter. 

She  only  said — **I  cannot  love  again." 
The  rest  is  but  an  oft-repeated  story — 

'T  was  lote  that  made  life  dear,  and  love  was  dead — 
'Twas  that  had  richened  it  with  hues  of  glory, 

And  it  seemed  worthless  now  that  they  had  fled. 

"And  80  she  died" — as  a  sweet  flower  departeth. 

Drooping  in  silence,  passed  she  unto  death — 
Unto  the  dreamless  rest  that  soonest  seemeth 

To  await  the  lovely  and  the  good  of  earth. 
O  such  is  woman — such  her  ministry ; 

Such  is  her  love,  and  such  too  oft  its  dower, — 
Man's  loftier  intellect  may  spurn  its  sway — 

To  her,  love  is  like  sunshine  to  the  flower. 

It  is  her  very  life,  her  light,  her  air; 

Her  dew,  her  prop,  her  shield,  her  element; 
Her  past,  her  future,  and  her  present  care; 

Hopes,  wishes,  memories,  fancies,  fears  are  blent 
In  that  one  word;  she  never  breathes  a  prayer — 

No  voiceless  aspiration  ever  gleams 
Athwart  her  soul,  that  hath  not  impulse  there, 

And  does  not  wear  the  color  of  her  dreams. 

But  O  if  that  free  air  hath  chilly  grown. 
And  tied  that  rich  light  from  the  frowning  heaven, 
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Exlialed  those  morning  dew-drops,  one  by  one, 
That  tender  shield  by  rushing  storm-winds  riven,- 

Not  like  that  flower,  that  when  the  storm  is  o*er 
Puts  forth  new  buds  to  grace  a  sunnier  hour. 

The  heart's  wrung  tendrils  learn  to  twine  no  more^ 
For  human  love  bears  but  one  perfect  fiower. 

A  yielding,  dreaming,  trembling,  trusting^ thing. 

Was  woman  ever,  and  will  ever  be; 
0*er  man^s  imperial  nature  bom  to  fling 

A  wreath  of  beauty,  love  and  poesy; 
To  read  her  fiat  on  his  lordly  brow. 

To  catch  her  meed  of  sunshine  from  his  eye, 
To  listen  to  one  footstep,  and  to  bow 

Her  soul  to  one  deep  voice's  melody. 

And  what  is  she  to  him  ? — a  flower — a  song — 
A  breath  of  sweetness  on  the  summer  breeze — 

A  momentary  charm,  scarce  missed  when  gone — 
And  scarce  remembered — even  such  as  these  I 


TO  MARY. 
/  **  I  have  a  passion  for  the  name  of  Mary."  / 

Thou  ask^st  from  the  muse's  shrine 
A  leaf  to  pluck  and  cast  on  thine,— 
Accept  the  simple  wreath  I  twine. 

Brief  is  the  time  since  we  have  met. 
Our  partings  scarce  have  woke  regret. 
Our  meetings  scarcely  joy  as  yet. 

Three  short  and  flitting  months  ago, 
I  ne'er  had  looked  upon  thy  brow, 
Or  marked  thy  chestnut  ringlets'  flow. 

Or  pressed  thy  hand  or  kissed  thy  cheek, 
Or  named  thy  name  so  softly  sweet, 
Or  dreamed  that  we  should  ever  meet. 

We  ne'er  have  sat  in  summer  bowers, 
And  twined  each  other's  hair  with  flowers, 
In  childhood's  free  and  laughing  hours, 

When  hearts  flush  into  love  as  soon 
As  buds  break  into  flowers  in  June, 
Or  a  bird's  gladness  into  tune, 
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Or  met  beside  the  blazing  heartli, 
Where,  amid  careless  song  and  mirth, 
Deep  friendships  oft  have  had  their  birth. 

Ne'er  have  we  wandered  liand  in  hand, 
Through  the  bright  realms  of  fairy  land. 
Where  fair  Titania  waves  her  wand ; 

Together  watched  a  sunset  fa<le. 

Together  sang,  or  danced,  or  played, 

Or  hoped,  or  dreamed,  or  wept,  or  prayed ; 

Or  felt  our  deep  hearts  thrill  as  one, 
Beneath  the  spell  by  genius  Hung, — 
Yes — we  are  strangers,  gentle  one ! 

But  there's  a  charm  in  thy  sweet  narnef 
A  spell  of  love,  a  sound  of  fame, 
That  binds  me  with  its  magic  chain. 

A  Mary  I  have  never  met, 
But  her  sweet  memory  was  set 
Within  my  heart  and  lingers  yet. 

And  thou,  I  know,  art  good  and  true, 

I've  read  it  in  tliine  eyes  of  blue. 

When  the  pure  soul  looked  sweetly  through. 

And  so,  farewell !  may  sorrow  tlirow. 
Or  pain,  or  care,  or  aught  below. 
No  shadow  on  tliy  heart  or  brow. 

But  may  thy  life  glide  sweetly  on. 
Resplendent  as  a  cloud  of  mom. 
Reflecting  all  the  hues  of  dawn,— 

Until  adown  the  darkening  West 
It  sinks,  still  beautiful,  to  rest 
Amid  the  Manda  of  the  IHest, 


OUR  CHILDHOOD'S  HOME. 


/  "*TiB  the  home  of  our  childhood,  the  beautiful  spot 
Which  the  memory  retains  when  all  else  is  forgot.*' 


»» 


Our  childhood's  home!  our  childhood's  home! 
There's  magic  in  the  words,  the  tone. 
And  music  in  the  accents  dear 
That  none  indifferently  may  hear 
.  Whoe'er  the  lengthened  pang  have  known 
Of  exile  from  dear  childhood's  home. 


to 
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Our  childhood^s  home!  our  childhood^s  home! 
Contains  the  earth  in  other  zone 
A  spot  so  fair,  where  thus  the  light 
Of  morning  lingers  till  the  night  ? 
Though  shadows  compass  us,  ah,  none 
May  reach  our  Eden-childhood's  home! 

Dear  childhood's  home!  dear  childhood^s  home! 

In  vain  we  rear  the  sculptured  dome, 

And  ply  the  cunning  hand  of  art 

With  costly  skill  to  cheat  the  heart; 

The  wayward  thing  must  needs  beflown^ 

To  nestle  in  its  childhood\H  home  I 

Our  childhood's  home!  our  childhood's  home! 

In  vain  o'er  earth's  expanse  we  ro«am, 

Or  seek  exemption  from  the  band 

Tliat  binds  us  to  our  native  land; — 

One  chord  still  draws  us  to  our  own — 

The  memory  of  our  childhood's  home  I 

Our  childhood^s  home!  our  childhood's  home! 

To  change  all  earthly  things  are  prone — 

Life  hath  no  sorrow  like  the  fear 

Of  change  in  what  it  holds  most  dear; 

All  feelings  change,  or  may,  save  one —      • 

The  love  we  bear  our  childhood's  home  I 

My  childhood's  home!  my  childhood's  home! 
Tlie  stranger  calls  thee  now  his  own; 
It  grieves  my  heart  to  think  that  he 
Will  learn  to  love  thee  e'en  like  me. 
And  that  his  cliildren  when  they  roam 
Should  pine  for  thee — my  childhood's  home! 

O  childhood's  home!  O  childhood's  home! 
Let  shadows  haunt  thy  dingles  lone; 
Let  forms  that  sleep  in  distant  lands 
Return  and  wave  their  spectral  hands, 
And  in  the  voices  of  the  gone 
IMd  him  depart,  O  childhood's  home! 

Dear  childhood's  home!  dear  childhood's  home! 

To  thee  in  blissful  dreams  1  come; 

In  dreams  1  hail  each  cherished  tree, 

That  sheltered  my  young  heart  of  glee; 

In  dreams  I  hear  the  pine's  low  moan, 

The  wild-bird's  song,  dear  childhood's  home! 
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Lost  childbood*s  home!  lost  childhood* s  home! 
Let  silence  brood,  and  fears  and  gloom 
Upon  tliy  hearth :  at  evening  dare 
No  laughing  group  to  gather  there, 
No  foot  to  press  thy  threshold  stone, 
Forever  more,  lost  childhood's  home! 


nriji  ^nne  ^tighhtL 


iry  'lane  Leighton  was  born  in  Suco,  July  9. 1830,  and  educated  in  the  public  Gnun' 
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earliest  poetical  production  a{)peared  in  1850,  after  which  she  continued  towriteoco»- 
ally  while  she  lived.  She  dieil  in  Wakefleld,  Mass.,  Feb.  14, 1872.  where  she  was  at 
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t.  an<l  the  following  poetry  from  her  pen  was  read  by  Dr.  Nichols  who  was  the  offlci- 
g  clergyman  at  her  funeral. 


THOUGHTS  OF  HEAVEN. 

I  am  all  thin  and  weak, 
And  sinking  to  decay;  ^ 

The  hectic  glow  ui>oh  my  cheek, 
My  life  flows  fast  away. 

0  lovely  are  my  dreams 

Of  those  briglit  worlds  afar! 

And  nearer,  dearer,  to  me  seems 

The  home  where  angels  nn^ ! 

1  cannot  fear  to  die, — 
Death  will  not  from  me  take 

That  blessed  immortality, 
That  life  to  which  I  wake. 

Above  my  lowly  bed 

Will  willows  droop  and  pine; 
But  friends  need  not  to  bow  the  head 

That  such  cold  sleep  be  mine. 

O  spirit  soon  to  be 

Free  from  tliis  mortal  strife, 
How  wilt  thou  joy  tliose  streams  to  see — 

Of  high,  eternal  life! 

• 

Thou  never  more  shalt  thirst ! 

Nor  think  of  woe  or  blight! 
For  living  founts  shall  ceaseless  burst 

Upon  thine  eager  sight. 
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>• . 


THE  GOOD  IMMORTAL. 

We  look  upon  the  countless  sins 
Which  cast  a  shadow  on  the  earth; — 

We  see  with  grief  the  guilt  which  flings 
A  gloom  near  things  of  holy  birth. 

We  fear  lest  the  dark,  cruel  deed 
Shall  scatter  misery  everywhere, 

And  think  lest  crime  with  its  dark  brow 
Shall  blot  out  all  that^s  good  and  fair. 

But  let  us  look,  too,  with  gla<i  hope, 
Upon  the  good  that  round  us  lies, 

For  never  does  a  daytime  pass 
But  Friendship,  with  her  tender  eyes, 

A  loving  glance  upon  us  casts; — 
A  gentle  word  speaks  for  our  ear; 

And  some  kind,  thoughtful  act  is  dune 
To  make  a  way  for  us  more  clear. 

How  many  gushing  tears  are  shed 

In  secret  for  anotlier's  woe; 
How  many  loving  prayers  are  said 

For  us  by  those  we  never  know. 

How  many  a  struggle  in  the  soul 
Is  wrought  for  the  pure  love  of  right; 
»How  many  whom  we  thoughtless  deem 
Are  searching  for  the  heavenly  light. 

**  It  is  my  faitli "  that  each  good  deed 
Is  colored  with  immortal  dies, 

That  it  shall  always  have  on  earth, 
And  live,  too,  always  in  the  skies. 

*' It  is  my  faith'*  that  all  the  wrong. 
Shall  by  the  right  be  triumphed  o'er; 

That  every  heart  shall  learn  at  last 
The  loving  Father  to  adore. 

How  could  an  angel  fold  its  wing 
And  look  on  lieaven  with  joyful  eyes. 

If  there  were  one  lost  soul  to  bring 
Up  to  the  height  of  paradise  ? 

Yes,  from  all  woe,  and  from  all  sin. 
From  every  gloom  and  every  night, 

There  shall  spring  up  a  ray  divine. 
And  shed  o'er  all  eternal  light. 


EDWARD  PAY  SON  TUWINO.  1M 


§dwdrd  §dtjson  ^hwing, 
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TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY  GEN.  JOSHUA  L.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Fresh  from  fields  of  civic  triumph, 

Welcome  we  our  honored  chief; 
Bearer  of  the  sword  and  olive, 

Laurels  of  unwitliering  leaf. 
Welcome,  welcome.  Scholar!  Soldier  I 
Honored  Chief! 

As  of  old,  Minerva's  shrine 

Echoed  to  thy  willing  feet, 
Here  to-day  her  children  stand 

Gladly  thee  once  more  to  preet. 
Welcome,  welcome.  Scholar!  Soldier  I 
Honored  Chief  I 

To  thy  hrow  may  coming  years 
Add  new  honors,  high  and  bright; 

And,  above,  may  angel  bands 
Welcome  thee  to  endless  light. 

Welcome,  welcome.  Scholar!  Soldier! 
Honored  Chief! 


CROWNING  THE  TEMPERANCE  BANNER. 

Unfurl  your  banner  to  the  breeze, 
Lift  now  its  starry  folds  on  high; 

For  One  above  this  emblem  sees. 
And  listens  to  our  loyal  cry. 

Sound  out  the  bugle  notes  aloud ! 

Let  drum-beat  echo  forth  its  call ! 
And  waiting  bands  around  it  crowd — 

Our  sons  and  daughters— faithful  all. 
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Too  long  our  foes  have  proudly  ruled ; 

Too  long  our  homes  their  ruin  borne; 
Our  hearts  in  sorrow  have  been  schooled, 

O'er  many  a  loved  one  called  to  mourn. 

Hope  crowns  our  banner  now  with  flowers. 
Faith  onward  points  our  joyful  way, 

And  when  the  battle  darkly  lowers. 
Love  by  its  side  shall  ever  stay. 

Defend,  O  Lord  of  Hosts!  we  pray, 
This  standard  which  we  raise  to  thee; 

And  lead  our  army  night  and  day. 
And  crown  our  cause  with  victory. 


^Hrah  '§Hijford  .ffurden. 

• 
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DAME  HILDRETH'S  MAY-DAY. 

The  sun  it  wa«  out,  and  the  sun  it  was  in. 

Sifted  well  on  the  white,  spotless  floor; 
The  birds  had  come  back  with  their  news  and  their  plans 

Well-nip^h  to  the  neat  cottafje-door; 
There  was  hope  in  the  trees,  and  the  song  in  the  brook. 

And  the  touch  of  life  everywhere; 
And  the  dame  was  the  picture,  well  worth  and  well  framed, 

By  the  porch  in  her  low  rocking-chair. 

Her  kerchief  was  white  and  her  soft  hair  was  white, 
.!  But  her  eyes  were  the  deepest  of  gray; 

•■.^:  .     ,  Her  cheek  it  was  fair  and  her  mouth  it  was  firm, 

> ;  And  a  grace  in  her  whole  figure  lay. 
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You  11  paint  her  ?— but  yet  there  is  something  beyond — 

A  shadow,  perhaps,  or  a  pain— 
That  your  brush,  with  its  dcli(;<ite  temper,  will  lieed, 

And  will  catch  but  to  lose  it  again. 

All  day  have  the  children  been  gladsome  and  blithe. 

All  the  day  has  the  world  called  in  joy ; 
Dame  Ilildreth  has  answered  with  only  a  nod; 

She  is  thinking — about  her  boy. 
There's  a  wound  in  her  heart  and  a  moan  on  her  lips, 

In  the  saddest  and  heaviest  key : 
**It  cannot  be  right,  and  it  must  not  be  wrong; 

Dear  Lord,  th()U  must  show  it  to  me  I" 

'Tis  a  year  and  a  day  since  there  cjime  to  her  side 

A  woman  both  wicked  and  young, 
And  into  a  heart  full  of  love  and  of  faith 

These  embers  she,  pitiless,  flung: 
'*  Your  son  was  too  good  for  the  bold  gypsy  maid ! 

Your  God — counts  the  hairs  of  your  head! 
I'll  tell  you  no  tale,  but  the  sea  knows  it«  own; 

I  saw  your  boy  last,  and — dead.'* 

The  neighbors  went  in,  and  the  neighbors  came  <mt. 

The  kettle  sang  on  just  the  same; 
The  minister  spake  and  the  minister  prayed, 

But  few  were  the  words  of  the  dame. 
It  was  only  the  moan  in  her  heart  that  welled  up. 

Whatever  the  minute  might  be: 
"It  cannot  be  right,  and  it  must  not  be  wrong: 

Dear  Lord,  thou  must  show  it  to  me! 

**I'm  dazed  and  aweary,  my  Lord  and  my  God; 

My  lingers  thy  promises  find. 
But  when  I  would  hear  or  would  praise  or  would  see, 

I  am  deaf,  and  I  *m  dumb  and  I  'm  blind. 
Thou  hast  taught  me  so  long,  and  I  'm  patient  to  learn, 

But,  Lord,  didst  thou  will  this  to  be? 
All  the  loss  and  the  grief  and  the  wicked  distrust. 

Dear  Lord,  thou  must  show  it  to  me!" 

With  folded  hands  still  and  with  loyal  heart  wrung, 

With  a  face  set  in  sadness,  but  sweet. 
Dame  Hildreth  sat,  heedless  of  music  and  shout 

And  the  patter  of  hurrying  feet. 
As  the  sun  it  fell  low  and  the  shadows  grew  long. 

And  the  neighbors  passed  one  by  one, 
Dame  Hildreth  uplifted  her  steadfast  gray  eyes 

And  beheld,  in  the  gateway,  her  son. 
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MY  TWO  YOUNG  OAKS. 

Near  by  my  ample  door, 

Gracing  its  entrance  o'er, 
Stalwart  and  brave  were  my  glad  young  trees; 
And  they  threw  tlieir  branches  out  to  the  breeze 
In  their  thrifty  length,  with  an  easy  strength 
That  told  of  their  growing  power. 

Fine  germ  and  soil  and  space 

And  largess  each  of  grace — 
From  trunk  to  tip  the  swift  life-tide 
Serenely  sprang;  and  side  by  side 
Their  generous  shade  a  shelter  made 
For  any  passing  near. 

And  1 1    How  can  I  tell 
Their  tender,  precious  spell, — 
I  took  to  them  daily  my  joys  and  fears, 
Uplooking— though  I  knew  twice  their  years — 
And  their  swaying  song,  through  the  whole  night  long, 
Was  an  ever-present  rest. 

They  tempered  every  breeze, 

My  gentle,  kind  young  trees; 
And,  through  their  tossing  foliage  bright, 
I  toned  and  framed  each  pleasant  sight — 
In  north  hill-land  or  south  stream  bland. 
My  oaks  were  half  its  wealth. 

The  Past,  how  rich  it  seemed, 

The  Future,  how  it  gleamed  I 
As  with  folded  hands  or  in  mute  caress 
I  loaned  and  smiled  in  my  tenderness. 
Though  down  the  west  the  sun  sought  rest 
In  his  glory  grand  but  grave. 

There  came  a  day — two  days. 
When  nature  changed  her  ways. 

Stormy  and  iierce  was  her  battle-cry. 

She  passed  tlie  weak — the  strong  must  die. 

While  my  frightened  face  I  hid  a  space; 
My  two  young  oaks  were  gone ! 

Transplantid  did  you  say? 
I  know^  they  are  away; 
And  the  summer  is  liot  and  the  winter  is  cold. 
**  God  gave  ?"     T  know,  and  I  am  not  bold, 
lie  has  love  so  long  and  a  love  so  strong 
I  will  hold  to  His  kingly  hand. 
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Xear  by  my  ample  door 
My  younjif  oaks  stand  no  more. 
Stooping  to  look  for  eacli  sij^n  and  trace 
Two  infant  oaks  in  wondrous  grace 
Reach  up  to  me  so  tnistfully— 

These,  too,  the  Lord  hath  given. 


MY  GIRLIE. 

Tossing  curls  of  chestnut  brown, 
Frock  of  white  and  sash  of  blue, 

Tripping  feet  and  good-by  shout — 
So  the  comer  shuts  from  view 
My  Girlie. 

And  I  pause  with  folded  hands. 
Looking  where  the  brightness  fled — 

Smoothing  with  my  daily  prayer 
Paths  the  little  one  may  tread — 
My  Girlie. 

Dolly  lying  on  the  bed  — 
Open  book  and  game  and  toy, 

Mind  me  of  my  plaything  sweet. 
Of  my  life's  great  hope  and  joy— 
My  Girlie. 

Little  garments  tine  and  neat. 

Dainty  boot  and  ribbon  rare- 
How  I  thank  the  dear  Lord  now 
For  the  beauty  she  may  share — 
My  Girlie. 

White  hairs  check  my  braids  of  black, 
Papa  counts  them  with  a  frown. 

But  I  point  with  smiling  face 
To  the  head  so  like  his  own— 
My  Girlie. 

Bursts  of  song  .and  childish  glee. 
Unroll  half  my  scroll  of  life; 

Her  tears  plunge  my  thought  anew 
In  each  old,  forgotten  strife— 
My  Girlie. 

Night  has  brought  my  pet  to  find 
Prayer  and  pillow  by  my  side ; 

Have  I  Christ's  sweet  patience  shown, 
Granted  well— and  well  denied 
My  Girlie  ? 
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One  errs  not  nor  sleeps  nor  tires. 

Lord — Thou  must  not  trust  to  me; 
Please  through  paths  both  safe  and  bright 

Leacl  each  step  the  way  to  tliee, 
My  Girlie. 
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FLOOD. 


Out  from  the  east,  ()  sea! 
Diiwn's  kisses  still  aglow 
Upon  thy  breasts  of  snow, 

Thou  flowest  unto  me. 


For  all  my  buoyant  hopes 
Are  ships,  with  every  thread 
Of  snowy  canvas  spread, — 

Slant  masts,  and  straining  ropes. 


The  eclio  of  a  song,  They  come, — a  gallant  fleet, 
Wliose  meaning  hearts  translate,        Bound  home  from  Orient  ports. 
To  suit  each  fleeting  state,  Laden  with  richer  sorts 

Thy  billows  bear  along.  Of  merchandise,  I  ween. 


To  one  a  dirge  it  seems. 
Leaving  a  trace  of  pain ; 
To  one  a  sweet  refrain, 

Bringing  elysian  dreams. 

But  unto  me,  O  sea ! 
Thy  song  majestic  swells 
With  triumph  which  foret<;lls 

Things  glorious  to  be. 


No  spoil  of  land  or  sea. 
Nor  handiwork  of  art 
Treasured  in  costliest  mart, 

But  hither  comes  to  me, 

Bonie  upon  ideal  ships 
With  sails  more  light  than  air^ 
And  pennons  passing  fair,' 

Unkissed  by  zephyr's  lips. 


Richer  than  sceptered  king. 
All  things  are  mcode  for  me. 
On  land,  in  air,  and  sea  I — 

I  can  but  sing. 
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MAY. 

From  a  green  osier  in  the  sun, 
Tossinf?  bright  bubbles  one  by  one, 
She  sees  with  glee  her  guy  worlds,  spun 
From  vapory  light,  their  cycles  run. 
Her  flute-like  laughter  all  the  day 
With  witchery  fills  the  balmy  air, 
Which  toying  with  her  sunny  hair 
Weaves  many  a  flossy  toil  and  snare 
For  loiterers  bv  the  wav. 

In  meatlows  veiled  with  misty  light 
She  hears  the  herd-bells  with  delight. 
And  the  ma<l  mirth  of  brooks  which  smite 
The  lagging  wheels  to  swifter  flight; 
While  the  lark,  lost  to  earthly  gaze. 
With  music  Alls  the  heavenly  leas. 
Luring  her  thoughts  to  haunts  of  ease, 
Where  isles  of  pearl  on  azure  seas 
Float  in  a  dreamy  maze. 


DOLCE  FAK  NIENTE. 

(SWKET-IDLKNESS.) 

The  day  o'er-brims  with  splendor  like  a  rose; 

No  hint  of  storm  is  in  the  far-off  sky; 
I  watch  the  blue  sea  as  it  comes  and  goes 

Beneath  my  eye. 

Toward  the  mirroring  waters  slowly  dips 
The  broatl- winged  gull,  and,  rising,  seaward  glides; 

Toward  the  city  toil  the  laboring  ships 
On  favoring  tides. 

There  comes  to  me  the  tumult  of  the  keys. 

The  murmur  of  the  marts,  and  scents  which  bear 
Me  into  zones  where  every  passing  breeze 

Is  a  sweet  snare, — 

A  lure  to  languor.    Ah,  but  what  of  this! 

I  must  the  sweet  spell  shatter,  and  away; 
And  midst  the  mart's  moil,  where  gray  Duty  is. 

Wear  out  the  day:  .v 
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For  Duty  saith,  **Life  is  too  real  a  thing 

To  waste  in  worthless  ways, 
For  bread  men  moan, 

For  soul  and  body,  bread, 
'T  were  shame  to  bring 

Them  but  a  stone." 

I  glance  down  shame-f aced-wise !  "T is  true,"  I  sigh; 

Then  goldenly  the  sun  gilds  dome  and  spire, 
And  then  an  oriole  goes  sparkling  by, — 

A  winged  fire, — 

And  a  fair  city  of  a  long  dead  day 

Beameth  before  me,  and  the  gleam  of  gear,— 
Broad  shield,  and  billowy  plume,  and  bannercl  gay. 

And  lissome  spear, 

Leashed  hound  and  hooded  hawk,  and  rare-robed  dani< 
And  knights  who  curb  tall  steeds;  and  to  my  ear 

**  Sir  LauncelotI  Sir  GalaheadT* — glorious  names^ 
The  soft  winds  bear. 

And  the  sound  stirs  my  soul  as  doth  the  air 
A  slumbering  lyre ;  and,  come  whatever  may, 

I  am  lost  to  the  world  and  all  its  care 
For  one  brief  day; 

And  gathering  glory  in  the  tourney  field 

Will  I  forget  my  time,  and  be  as  one 
Who  weareth  mail,  and  beareth  lance  and  shield 

Till  set  of  sun. 

And  winneth  glance  of  damosels  whose  lips, 
As  they  would  fain  be  kissed,  smile  down  on  him: 

For  thoughts  skim  silent  centuries,  as  swift  ships 
The  oceans  skim. 

So  will  I  have  one  joyous  holiday, 

Despite  of  men  and  marts  and  merchandise, — 
A  little  tide  in  pleasant  fields  to  stray, 

'  Neath  cloudless  skies. 


nrtn;ih  g,  J?.  Jf%. 
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THE  STOUY  OF  A  QUEEN. 

Because  the  bloo<l  of  kitigs  ran  in  lier  veins 

Love  was  forbidden  lior.     A  saciilioe 

Upon  the  altar  of  the  state,  she  wore 

Her  orange  blosstims  t>n  a  joyless  brow ; 

Nor  could  the  blaze  of  diamonds  Hashing  through 

Soft  mistfi  of  bridal  lace,  or  shimmering  lights 

Of  gorgeous  satins  falling  to  her  feet, 

So  dazzle  her  sad  eyes  that  she  saw  not 

The  spectre  sitting  at  her  wedding  feast. 

No  lover  he,  who  ringed  her  slender  hand 

And  laid  a  bridegroom's  kiss  upon  her  cheek. 

No  lover  she,  beholding  on  his  brow, 

The  aureole  of  demi-god  or  saint. 

Yet  from  that  hour,  so  runs  the  tale,  she  took 

Love's  marble  image,  Duty,  to  her  heart, 

As  it  were  Love  himself;  and  even  wore 

The  dignity  of  wifehood  royally. 

Striving  to  lend  her  home  its  utmost  grace: 

Nor  sought  to  drink  from  a  forbidden  <  uj) 

The  wine  of  life. 

At  last  a  princely  boy 
Came,  an  embodied  sunbeam,  to  her  arms. 
Then,  day  by  day,  the  fair  young  mother  bore 
The  dimpled  prattler  to  his  father's  knee; 
Nor  ever  chilling  look  or  angry  word 
Availed  to  fright  her  from  her  loving  task, 
Until  the  kisses  of  his  innocent  child 
Unsealed  at  last  within  his  bosom  springs 
That  touched  their  arid  home-life  into  blof>m. 
And  he  was  drawn  by  those  small  baby  hands 
Back  to  paths  of  virtue  and  of  peace. 
Thus  late  she  won  her  wifehood's  rightful  crown. 
More  precious  far  than  queenly  diadem — 
Her  husband's  heart,  and  Duty's  lifeless  form 
Was  quickened  by  the  living  soul  of  Love; 
As  in  the  ancient  myths,  the  sculptor  saw 
The  marble  shape  of  rarest  loveliness 
His  hand  had  wrought,  grow  warm  with  blood  and  breath, 
The  pale  lips  blossom  red  and  the  white  lids 
Uplift  from  tender  eyes  that  smiled  in  his.  ..lij^ 

MOUNT  PLEASANT.  -■:^: 

'T  was  a  glorious  scene — the  mountain  height 
Aflame  with  sunset^  s  gorgeous  light. 
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Even  the  black  pines,  grim  and  old, 
Transfigured  stood  with  crowns  of  gold. 

There  on  a  hoary  crag  we  stood, 
When  the  tide  of  glory  was  at  its  flood. 

Close  by  our  feet,  the  mountain's  child, 
The  delicate  harebell,  sweetly  smiled, 

Lifting  its  cups  of  tender  blue 

From  seam  and  rift  where  the  mosses  grew. 

The  everlasting's  mimic  snow 
Whitened  the  dry,  brown  grass  below. 

While  the  yellow  plumes  of  golden-rod 
Through  clumps  of  starry  asters  glowed. 

And  the  sumach's  niddy  fires  burned  through 
The  tangled  hazels  of  duller  hue. 

Below  stretched  wide  the  skirt  of  wood 

Where  the  maple's  green  was  dashed  with  blood, 

Where  the  beech  had  donned  a  golden  brown 
And  the  poplar  was  gay  in  a  yellow  gown. 

And  the  straight  birch  stems  gleamed  white  between 
The  sombre  spruces,  darkly  green. 

Clasping  the  mountain's  very  feet. 
The  small  lake  lay,  a  picture-sheet 

Where  the  pomp  of  sunset  cloud  and  shine 
Glowed  in  a  setting  of  dark  old  pine. 

Far  in  the  west,  blue  peaks  arose, — 
One  with  a  crest  of  glittering  snows, — 

With  hill  and  valley  and  wood  between. 
And  lakes  transfused  with  the  sunset  sheen. 

Over  the  line  of  sky  and  hill, 

Strange  cloud-shapes  tossed  at  the  wind's  fierce  will, 

Drifting  and  shifting,  till  lo!  at  last 
A  shadowy  cross  rose  grim  an<i  vast. 

But  the  sunset's  gold  behind  it  fringed 
Its  ragged  edges  leaden-tinged. 

And  over  its  dusky  length  was  spread 
Such  a  flush  of  purple  and  rich  rose-red. 

The  grim  shape  seemed  but  an  omen  bright, 
Crowning  our  bridal  eve  with  light. 
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With  hands  enclasped  and  raptured  gaze. 
We  watched  it  in  a  sweet  amaze, 

Till,  drifting  up  the  zenith's  blue, 
It  melted  slowly  from  our  view, 

Wliile  the  far  hilltops'  safTron. glows 
Shifted  to  ametliyst  and  rose. 

And  the  dark  old  pines  grew  darker  still 
As  the  deepening  dusk  crept  up  the  hill. 

Many  long  years  have  slipped  away 
Since  we  stood  there  on  our  bridal  day, — 

Years  that  have  brought  the  noon-tide  heat 
For  the  dew  of  morning  cool  and  sweet; 

Yet  ever  the  cross  that  hung  above 

Has  been  touched  with  the  sunset  hues  of  love. 


A    YELLOW  BIKD  IN  WINTER. 

Across  a  drear  white  waste  of  snow, 
A  sweet  familiar  warble  came, 

And  lo !  upon  a  bare,  brown  bough, 
A  tiny  bit  of  yellow  flame. 

So  strange  it  seemed  that,  while  I  heard. 
Forgotten  was  the  y^intry  gloom; 

I  felt  my  heart  within  me  stirred 

By  summer's  breath  of  balm  and  bloom. 

I  seemed  to  hear  the  answering  note 
From  his  shy  mate  among  the  leaves; 

To  see  the  thistle-down  afloat, 
From  which  his  dainty  nest  he  weaves; 

And  the  far  purple  hill-tops  swim 
In  shimmering  heats  of  August  days; 

Across  the  blue,  the  swallows  skim; 
Beside  the  brook,  the  cardinals  blaze. 

Gone,  gone,  alas !    A  glint  of  gold 

Lost  quickly  on  a  leaden  sky; 
Did  I  in  fancy  but  behold 

A  singing  sunbeam  glancing  by  ? 
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I  know  not.     I  but  know  there  came 
New  sweetness  into  life  that  day; 

The  flashing  of  tliat  winj;  of  flame 
A  thread  of  pold  sliot  through  the  gray. 


BABY'S  GRAVE. 

Only  a  rose-bush.     In  my  grief  I  said 

This  sacred  spot  no  cold  white  stone  should  bear; 

Only  a  rose-bush,  set  with  loving  care, 
Should  mark  the  place;  and  lo!  as  summers  sped, 
It  seemed  no  more  a  grave  but  a  rose-bed. 

Now  plucking  the  red  seed-cups  from  the  bush, 

The  warm,  rich  after-glow  of  its  June  flush, 
I  find  at  last  the  memory  of  my  dead 
So  painless  grown,  so  beautiful  and  sweet, 
That  even  a  passing  sigh  seems  half  unmeet; 
And  I  but  pause  to  lift  a  voiceless  prayer 
That  ever  this  dead  grief  of  mine  may  bear 
Roses  of  faith  and  hope,  whose  blossoming 
May  unto  other  lives  some  fragrance  bring. 


TUE  SCARLET  FROCK. 

Vision  of  all  loveliness. 
Baby  in  his  scarlet  dress! 
Half  I  guess  some  tropic  flower 
Has  just  blossomed  in  your  bower; 
Or  rare  bird  froip  palmy  isle 
Dropped  into  your  nest  awhile ; 
Such  a  dainty  red-bird  he, 
Dancing  on  his  mother's  knee. 

Yet  mine  eyes  are  growing  dim, 
Looking,  bless  his  heart!  at  him; 
For  I've  laid  my  baby  down 
In  a  little  snow-white  gown. 
Where  my  darling's  face  is  hid 
Under  grassy  coverlid. 
Summer's  roses  bloom  and  die; 
Winter's  stainless  snow-wreaths  lie. 

Yet  more  blest  than  you,  mayhap, 
With  your  cherub  in  your  lap, 
Feasting  on  his  budding  charms, — 
I  who  sit  with  empty  arms. 


J". . 
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Yours  the  toil  and  anxious  thouf^ht, 
His  white  soul  to  keep  from  spot, 
Yours  the  ceaseless  watch  and  prayer; 
God  hath  taken  my  sweet  care. 

While  you  clasp  your  winsome  sprite 
In  his  scarlet  plumage  dight, 
Press  to  yours  his  mouth  of  rose, 
Fold  his  living  sweetness  close, 
I  can  see  by  faith  my  own. 
Wearing  white  and  white  alone. 
God  shall  keep  my  lamb  from  hence 
In  immortal  innocence. 

Wmni  Unnd  (Bdwiirds, 

Henry  R.  Edwards  was  born  Dec  22, 1831.  on  the  farm  that  he  now  occnpies  in  Lin- 
coln, Me.,  when  it  was  a  more  clearing  in  the  wil<lerne!)rt.  lie  was  rearc^  to  farm-labor 
with  sach  m<*agre  school  advantages  as  the  town  nfforded,  but  af  t«r  he  was  twenty  years  of 
age  made  efforts  to  enlarge  his  knowledge  with  commendable  zeal.  He  went  West  with  the 
intention^of  becoming  a  teacher,  hut  owing  to  incurable  deafness  which  came  on  in  his 
absence,  was  obligeil  to  return  home  and  fall  back  on  **  lK)ne  and  sinew"  for  the  support 
of  himself  and  family.  Mr.  Edwards  has  always  lH>en  a  nassionate  lover  of  books,  and 
though  his  opportunities  to  cultivate  literary  talent  have  lieen  necessarily  limited,  he  is 
elassed  ms  a  well-read  man,  and  h^ts  written  inany  ears  with  acceptation  for  some  of  the 
best  joarnalsin  the  State.  "  The  Closing  Year,"  a  grange  poem,  from  Mr.  Kdwards's  pen, 
hM  been  much  admired.  He  is  at  pre.<ent  o«.!cnpying  the  editorial  chair  of  the  f7/>  River 
JfewBn  As  a  prose  writer,  Mr.  Edwards  has  proiluced  some  unique  and  interesting  articles. 


ECCLESIASTES. 

Not  now  for  t!ie  joyous  and  gay  I  write, 

For  ray  heart  is  oppressed  with  a  strange  unrest. 
And  my  spirit  quails  and  withers  like  blight 
In  the  chilling  sha<le  of  some  terrible  night, 

As  the  pale  moon  sinks  in  the  west. 
For  Morven's  legions  are  m  irching  to-night. 
The  sheen  of  their  armor  is  wild  .and  bright. 

And  an  awesome  eeriness  holdeth  me. 
I  feel  that  I  stand  on  the  border-land. 

The  border-land  of  mystery. 
For  the  wheel  at  the  cistern  is  broken  now, 

And  the  fountains  of  youth  no  longer  flow. 

The  windows  are  darkened  with  threatening  woe. 
And  light  are  the  burdens  at  which  I  bow, 

For  the  sound  of  the  grinding  is  low.  ,.^; 

On  the  border-land,  for  the  east  winds  moan, 

And  the  moon  goes  down  o'er  forests  brown, 

And  save  the  distant  glimmering  town, 
Forest,  still  forest,  dark,  unknown, 

n 
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Where  cheerful  home-light  never  shone. 

To  far  Katahdin,  cold  and  lone, 
lioneath  the  mystic^  or  them  Light, 

And  on,  still  on,  to  the  frozen  zone, 
An  1  the  grim  abodes  of  frigid  night 

On  the  shores  of*  the  unmapped  sea, — 

Thus  lies  the  beyond  untraced  for  me, 
For  faith  is  dead,  and  hope  is  fled. 
And  the  Temple  of  Science  is  reared  instead. 
And  I  j(»in  in  the  quest  of  the  souVs  behest, 

As  its  votaries  cry,  Lo  here !  lo  there  I 
Uut  I  sometimes  fear  that  our  idols  are  clay. 

And  often  I  feel  that  our  worship  is  coUl, 

And  fain  would  I  weep  with  Mary  of  old. 
That  they  have  taken  our  Lord  away 

And  laid  Him  I  know  not  where. 

My  children  lie  sleeping  the  sleep  of  tlie  just, 

Yet  o'er  them  I  sigh,  I  know  not  why. 
For  even  my  love  in  which  they  trust 
Is  a  far  prophetic,  beneficent  muHt^ — 

And  not  of  tlu-ir  merit,  and  not  of  my  will, 
8tnMige  power  to  be  born  of  unconscious  dust, 

And  motion  more  inanimate  still! 
And  even  I  dare  to  murmur  a  prayer 

Sent  aimless  into  the  vjist  unknown, 
If,  perchimcc,  it  may  tind  a  resting-place  there, 
Or  bring  some  token  of  fostering  care, 

JiCss  imi)otent  tlian  my  own; 
For  my  strength  is  little  and  much  is  due, 
Tlu^  measure  is  great  and  tlie  grains  are  few 

Anil  I  tread  in  the  wine-press  aloae. 

For  this  is  a  barren  life  indeed, 

If  collision  of  atoms  at  different  speed 

Is  all  the  creed  we  ever  shall  need; 

And  the  boon  of  thought  is  too  dearly  bought. 

If  it  cats  its  own  heart  and  comes  to  nought. 

And  the  ''force  of  nature"  is  incomplete?. 

If  it  builds  a  hope  it  never  can  meet, 

As  our  own  half-truths  de(dare; 
And  I  strive  with  pain  and  w^eary  brain 
To  trace  the  threadless  labyrinth  out, 
For  the  doubtful  hope  and  the  hopeful  doubt 
Are  harder  than  utter  despair  to  bear. 
And  the  wisdom  of  earth  is  a  snare. 
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And  if  a  man  die  shall  he  live  again  ? 

Or  ever  the  evil  day  shall  come 
When  the  clouds  return  not  after  the  rain, 

Nor  man  from  his  long,  long  home  ? 

Wliy  linger  longer  on  weary  theme 

Of  weary  measures  through  which  we  grope  ? 
At  last  and  at  least  a  flickering  gleam 

Is  promised,  perhaps,  that  may  lead  to  hope , 
As  the  magnet  tells  of  the  hidden  mine, 

As  the  needle-lines  cluster  around  the  pole, 
To  one  great  ultimate  incline, 
The  varied  truths  that  we  discern ; 
And  wo  have  only  more  to  learn 

To  see  that  this  includes  the  whole. 
And  the  force  behind  is  the  rest  before. 

And  the  base  below  is  the  goal  above. 
And  this  part,  that  is  the  whole  find  more, 
That  Ilexes  every  divining-rod. 

Is  the  primal  vibration  we  know  as  love. 
And  may  be — near  to  the  (-hristian's  God, 

For  *'God  is  love!'* 
Be  still,  my  soul,  nor  seek  to  know 

What  thy  dim  sight,  not  darkness,  hides; 
Thy  powers  may  gi'ow  as  we  farther  go. 

For  a  truth  that  is  true  to  itself  abides, 
Though  long  and  erring  thy  way  may  be. 
Bo  sure  thy  Father  watcheth  thee. 


THE  SILENT  SYMPHONY. 

Where  is  the  song  that  never  was  sung  ? 

What  is  the  story  that  never  was  told  ? 
The  changes  have  long  ago  all  been  rung. 

And  the  new  of  the  newest  was  old  of  old. 
Over  and  over  we  carol  our  lays. 
With  few  to  listen  and  fewer  to  praise; 
For  we  sing  not  now  as  in  olden  days. 

And  the  fervor  of  lips  grows  cold. 

• 

Yet  there  is  a  song  that  the  poet  liears 
That  never  was  sung  under  heaven's  blue  dome, 

And  it  moves  to  the  stately  march  of  the  yejirs 
With  the  steadfivst  throb  of  the  metronome. 

And  sound  for  ears  mortal  the  Song  hath  none. 

But  silently  speaks  to  the  soul  alone 

In  the  meaning  rhythm  of  the  isochrone. 
The  mother-tongue  of  its  home. 
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But  mark  how  it  blendetb  the  airs  of  earth. 
That  song  uf  sougs  that  forever  is  new ; 

The  psBan  of  joy,  at  a  gladsome  birth, 
Witli  the  wail  of  d^ath,  of  the  Ululu. 

For  the  gladness  of  earth  is  but  sorrow  begun, 

And  sorrowing  endoth  as  joy  hath  done. 

But  there,  the  wail  and  the  paean  are  one, 
The  Beautiful  and  the  True. 


ncu  ^i>^//  ffhtstnare  M^oveiL 


Nancy  Dinsmon?  Blxby  was  bom  In  Norridgevrock,  Me..  March  24, 1829,  receiving  there 
a  ffootl  conmion-ecbool  and  acadentical  education,  inheriting  a  poetical  temperament, 
enhanced  bv  the  fine  Fct-nic  RurroundiiiLiK  of  the  "old  home"  and  the  literary  impulM 
of  Maine  air.  In  1868  she  went  to  resi«Te  with  her  prosperous  brothem  In  Califomis, 
where,  in  IW-O,  she  was  married  to  William  E.  Lovett,  a  JSan  Francisco  lawyer,  who  died 
a  few  years  ago,  leaving  her  to  care  for  and  complete  the  e<lucation  of  their  five  children. 
Her  life  has  been  domtslic  rather  than  literary,  still,  this  lady  has  been  a  welcome  writer 
to  the  columns  of  papers  on  the  Pacific  coast,  as  well  as  to  those  of  her  native  State. 


MY  OLD  HOME. 

Aa  by  my  fire  I  sit  to-niglit, 
Watching  the  embers  glow, 

ITow  busy  memory  brings  to  sight 
The  scones  of  long  Jigo. 

For  looking  back  I  seem  to  see 

Myself  again  a  child, 
When,  like  a  fairy-land  to  mc, 

The  earth  as  Eden  smiled. 

Once  more  among  familiar  things 

In  fancy  do  I  roam, 
As  to  my  sight  fond  memory  brings 

Again  my  childhood  home — 

The  dear  old  house  where  I  was  born. 
The  barn,  the  brook,  the  spring. 

The  oil-nut>trees  where  every  mom 
I  heard  the  robins  sing; 

.  The  orchard-hill  with  breezes  sweet. 
That  made  my  face  so  brown, 
When  from  its  top,  with  romping  feet, 
I  chased  the  apples  down ; 

The  river  where  the  grape-vines  grew 

Into  a  perfect  bower, 
And  cherry-trees  that  shadows  threw 

Across  the  wild  sunflower; 
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The  sylvan  path  that  led  the  way 
Where  spring-flowers  used  to  grow, 

And  wliere  I  stole  at  huiUi  of  day 
To  watch  the  sunset's  glow; 

The  path  that  to  the  hill-top  led, 
From  whence  I  looked  away, 

Where,  like  a  painted  picture  spread, 
The  lovely  landscape  lay. 

And  when  beneath  the  summer  sky 
The  old  pine  woods  were  seen, 

No  place  unto  my  loving  eye 
So  fair  ha<l  ever  been. 

For  deep  within  each  shady  place 

The  rarest  mosses  grew, 
And  there  the  wood-tiower*8  lovely  face 

Smiled  all  the  summer  through. 

Each  spot  wiis  like  a  precious  gem, 

And  dearly  prized  by  me. 
And  though  so  distant  far  from  them, 

Yet  all  to-night  I  see ; 

And  so  I  sit  and  muse  and  dream 

Within  my  firelight  warm. 
Until  once  more  a  child  I  seem 

Upon  my  father's  farm. 


06  Bixby  is  the  son  of  Amasa  Bixby  and  Fanny  Weston  Bixbv,  and  the  grandson  of 
Solomon  Bixby  and  Benjamin  WeMton,  wlio  were  of  the  eariiest  settlers  of  Somer- 
mnty.  Me.  The  home  of  the  Bixbys  and  WestonH  \yi\A  by  the  beautiful  Kennebec 
ubjeotof  this  notice  \uis  prepareil  for  college  at  the  Bloomfleld  Academy,  nnder 
itorahip  of  the  Hon.  Stephen  Cuburn.  and  w;ls  for  two  years  a  student  at  Water- 
Jollege,  and  afterward')  ittudiod  law  with  Hon.  Joseph  Baker,  at  Augusta.  While 
I  practice  of  law  at  Soars  port,  in  the  samo  State,  he  was  marrieii  to  Miss  Augusta 
iugton  Carlisle,  and  to  them  were  born  four  cliiltlren.  Tile  family  left  Searsport  in 
IS  members  of  a  colony,  composed  mostly  of  Xew  Kn}j;lan<l  people,  to  settle  upon  an 
prairie,  the  principal  town  of  which  wii»  called  (Irinhell,  in  honor  of  the  founder, 
on.  'J.  B.  Qrlnnell.  Movin;;  westwnr-1  a^^'iin,  Mr.  B'xby  eugajred  in  mining  In  Qil- 
id  Boulder  Counties,  Col..— st^ttlinji:  tlnalTy  in  the  town  of  Boulder,  1S72,  where  soon 
he  established  a  newspaper,  and  became 'well  known  among  the  earlier  Journalists 
)  State.  He  afterwards  held  some  oftice^  of  trust.  Early  in  the  present  year,  1888, 
,mily  again  took  their  way  west  wan  1,  making  a  homo  at  Long  Beach,  a  pleasant  — 
esort,  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal. 


CENTENNIAL  HYMN. 

WBITTEN   FOR  THE   WKSTON   CIOLKBUATION   AT   MADISON,  MAINE. 

Our  fathers  walked  in  perfect  trust: 
They  held  the  promise  blest, 
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Through  lives  of  toil  and  frames  of  dust, 
To  their  eternal  rest. 

Their  perfect  trust,  it  left  them  here 

No  moment  for  despair; 
No  time  to  lose,  no  time  to  fear, 

Nor  doubt  their  Father's  care. 

Their  perfect  trust,  it  gave  them  breath 

Of  the  divinest  air! 
Their  perfect  trust,  it  gave  them  faith 

Of  heaven  being  everywhere! 

Now  honor,  learning,  truth  and  art, — 

Uplifting  love  of  right, 
And  sweeter  graces  of  the  heart, 

Enduring  in  God*s  sight, — 

Such  heritage  we  celebrate: — 
Earth  doth  not  bettor  give : — 

Spirit  to  keep  the  high  bequest 
Must  in  our  children  live. 

And  their  descendants,  from  afar, 
Will  send  the  message  down 

That  the  fathers^  blessings  are 
The  children's  children's  crown. 

Our  fathers'  God!  in  Thee  we'll  trust: 
We'll  trust  the  promise  blest. 

By  lives  of  faith,  through  frames  of  dust, 
To  our  eternal  rest. 


putties  i^lemens  ^hikott 

James  Clemens  Chilcott  was  horn  on  Ironbound  Island,  Frenchman'p  Bay,  within  the 
limits  of  the  town  of  (TouIdHboro*,  April  2, 1832,  and  la  now  in  his  fifty  sixth  year.  When 
he  was  one  year  old.  his  parents  moved  to  Sullivan,  Me.,  where  he  resided  until  1872.  He 
was  reared  on  a  farm,  nnd,  with  the  exception  of  two  terms  at  a  private  Hieh  School  in 
Sullivan,  and  one  winter  at  Bluehill  Academy,  he  was  educated  in  the  distnot  schools  of 
Sullivan.  In  early  life  he  went  to  sea  for  a  short  time,  and  three  voyages  to  Bank  Que- 
rean.  in  the  tlshcrieH.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  years  he  hecamc  a  teacher  in  the  district 
schools,  continuing  in  that  cHUing  for  twenty  years,  and  teaching  nearly  sixty  terms. 
Enlisting  in  ISGl.he  served  as  n  Sergeant  ahout  two  years  in  the  13rh  Maine  Regiment,  of 
which  Neal  Dow  was  colonel.  In  1872  Mr.  Chilcott  was  appointed  Special  Deputy  Collec- 
tor of  Customs  at  the  |x>rt  of  Kllbworth.  an  office  which  he  held  for  more  than  thirteen 
years.  Shortly  after  his  a|ii:K)intn)ent,  he  reniov<»d  to  Ellsworth,  where  he  has  since 
resided.  He  \\fi»  sorvcd  In  many  municipal  capacities,  including  ftfteeni^ars  on  the 
school-hoartl  in  Sullivan  and  Kllsworth,  several  tenns  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Selectmen  and  Assessors  of  Sullivan,  and  also  as  an  Alderman  in  the  City  of  Ellsworth. 
For  several  years  he  was  a  contrihutor  to  a  number  of  papers,  including  the  PotHand 
7Vaw*<T/;>^,  LeviMon  Jnurnol,  Max-hias  Union,  EllAvorth  American^  Mmmi  fJritert 
Herald  and  Phrenolofjival  Jonninl.  Since  A  ugust,  1885,  he  has  been  editor  and  manager 
of  the  Ellsworth  American.    For  many  years  he  lias  been  an  earnest  temperance  worker. 
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BKUTIE. 

My  bark,  lauiU'IuHl  on  life's  troiililed  sea, 

Stoo<l  boldly  (»iit  from  land; 
No  steadfast  needle  «^uided  ine 

To  shun  the  rock  and  sand. 

Temptations  swerve<l  me  from  my  e(»urse. 

The  breakers  rountl  me  lay. 
And  thoufii^h  the  ^.fle  ra^ed  lond  and  hoarse, 

I  saw  no  sheltering;  bay. 

Ambition  lured  me,  hope  beguiled 

With  honied  blandish m(*nt, 
When  'board  my  bark  there  came  a  eliild 

Of  trustful,  calm  content, 

As  ])ure  as  lone  Siberia's  snow. 

As  glad  as  morninjo^  bird, 
As  welcome  as  the  solar  glow 
By  arctic  night  deferred. 

He  came  to  pilot  and  to  bless. 

To  win  my  purest  love, 
To  strew  my  path  with  happiness 

And  lift  my  thoughts  above. 

In  heJirt  all  pure,  from  stains  all  free. 

He  came,  my  precious  boy. 
Exemplar,  teairher,  friend  to  be, 

A  source  of  holy  joy. 

Ten  years  rolled  on,  the  last  (me  fled  — 

Sad  day  to  mine  and  me — 
The  unreal  boy  lay  cold  and  dead. 

The  real  soared  lithe  and  free. 

Dea<l!    Xay,  not  dead!    Hut  just  begun 

To  live  with  sha<^kles  rent; 
And  more  than  erst  is  he  my  son, 

Whose  presence  brings  content. 


A  KEFOILM  CLUB  HYMN. 

God  of  the  right,  uphold  our  cause, 
^^nd  make  its  rule  thy  riglittMius  laws; 
Make  Thou  its  aiders  firm  antl  true, 
With  hearts  to  daro  and  wills  to  do. 
Our  work  dcmanrls  no  feigned  applause; 
Wc  celebrate  a  noble  cause, 
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The  birth  of  valor  in  the  soul 

Emancipate  from  rum's  control ; 

A  declaration,  firm  and  strong, 

Of  independence  from  the  wrong; 

A  manly  turning  to  the  right, 

Witli  hearts  and  homes  and  lives  made  bright. 

When  men,  forsaking  errov*s  ways, 

Have  pledged  to  right  their  future  days, 

Their  acts,  are  nobler,  mortf  sublime, 

Than  martial  deeds  of  every  time. 

A  conquering  hero's  dread  command 

May  blight  and  blast  a  happy  land; 

But  he  who  turneth  back  from  sin 

May  bless  the  world  he  liveth  in. 

Lend  Thou,  O  God!  Thy  spirit's  might, 

To  make  our  cause  a  league  with  right, 

A  league  with  truth,  a  league  with  Thee, 

A  league  with  love  and  liberty, 

Whose  work  on  earth  shall  ne'er  be  done. 

Till  all  from  sin  and  shame  are  won. 


&mi  M'  &S^^f*^  ^pttrHUoHe. 


Mnt.  Mary  K.  Bryant  Tourtillotte  was  born  in  Corinth,  Me.,  Jane  13,1832.  Her  first 
poem  apptiJirod  in  th«  Portland  TranncHfU:  in  1851.  Tlie  title  waa  "  Augel  Visits."  Aft- 
orw^ardrt  ghe  had  poems  in  tlie  Tptnjwranf'*  WcU-chrtinn^  Morning  SUtr  snd  Pnrtlaud 
TraimrHpt..  She  married  Franlclin  Tourtillotte  in  the  year  1854,  and  is  ftill  living  in 
MaxtlAld.  8ho  has  written  very  liltle  Hinoe  lier  marriage,  as  her  family,  four  girls  and 
two  boys,  hjis  occupied  her  attention.  The  youngest  daughter  is  the  only  one  who  pos- 
sesses any  |Mmtical  talent. 


THE  WELCOME. 

Sweet  indeed  will  be  the  greeting 

Of  the  loved  ones  gone  before. 
When,  all  tempest-tost  and  weary. 

We  havo  gained  that  heavenlv  shore: 
Sweet  will  be  their  angel  welcome 

To  that  world  of  endless  day ; 
But  another  Friend  awaits  us. 

Dearer,  truer  far  than  they. 

lie  who  left  his  homo  in  glory. 
Fallen  man  from  sin  to  save; 

He  who  rent  death's  bands  asunder, 
And  in  triumph  left  the  grave; — 
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He  the  j^olden  jijates  will  open, 

He  will  bid  us  euter  there, 
Free  from  sin,  and  pain,  and  sorrow, 

All  the  joys  of  heaven  to  share. 

Though  our  eyes  have  never  rested 

On  that  form  divinely  fair; — 
Though  our  ears  have  ne'er  been  gladdened 

By  that  voice  of  music  rare; — 
He  unseen  has  walked  beside  us, 

All  ahmg  life's  winding  way; 
He  has  soothed  the  keenest  sorrow, 

He  has  cheered  the  saddest  day. 

When  our  work  for  Him  is  finished, 

At  His  feet  the  cross  lay  down. 
He  will  clothe  us  in  white  raiment, 

On  each  forehead  place  the  crown. 
All  our  toils  Jind  trials  ended. 

Conflict  past  and  victory  won. 
He  will  be  the  first  to  greet  us. — 

He  will  speak  the  glad  **Well  done.'* 


mm  Tiiiirens  UCiitbot 


BeT.  Henry  L.  Talbot  whs  born  in  East  Machlas,  about  1832.  He  received  his  early 
'educiitioD  at  Washington  Academy  in  his  native  town.  He  studied  three  years  at  Wif- 
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a,l>out  1882.  Since  then  he  has  continued  to  live  in  that  town,  giving  his  tune  principally 
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WINTER  SCENE. 

I  walked,  to-day,  in  a  silver  grove. 
Bedecked  with  shining  crystals  rare; 

The  waving  branches  tossed  above 
Their  frosty  diamonds  in  the  air. 

I  gazed  enraptured  on  the  scene. 

And  thought  of  the  world  that  needs  no  sun. 
All  radiant  in  the  dazzling  sheen 

Of  the  perfect  day  so  long  begun. 

And  I  thought,  if^God  on  the  streets  of  earth 
Lavished  profusely  light  and  gem, 

Wliat  would  it  be,  at  the  heavenly  birth. 
In  the  streets  of  the  New  Jerusalem! 
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EGBERT,  MY  DEPARTED  BOY. 

He  sloops  no  more  upon  my  breast. 
The  music  of  whoso  gentle  feet 
My  listening  ear  was  wont  to  greet, 

Whoso  golden  curls  1  oft  caressed. 

His  bed  is  where  pale  violets  sleep. 
The  narrow  mound  I  may  not  see. 
But  pitying  voices  say  to  me, 
T  is  where  the  sad-eyed  violets  weep.*' 


a  1 


Our  own  stout  hearts  are  filled  with  dreatU 
We  shrink  with  terror  and  dismay 
To  walk  the  <lark,  mysterious  way 

That  leads  us  to  the  silent  dead. 

How  can  he  tread  the  darksome  way — 
Who  ever  in  the  path  of  life 
Has  shielded  been  from  every  strife  - 

Up  to  the  confines  of  the  day! 

And  should  he  reach  that  better  land. 

Will  he  not  feel  himself  alone. 

As  if  an  uninvited  one, 
And  on  its  threshold  trembling  stand  ? 

O  who  will  know  the  child  is  there. 
In  that  vast  world  of  dazzling  light  ? 
Amid  the  hosts  of  seraphs  bright, 

Who'll  see  that  little  form  so  fair? 

Ah,  some  one  from  the  angel  band 
Who  watched  our  angel  here  on  earth. 
And  claimed  him  with  a  kindred  birth. 

Will  greet  him  in  that  better  land, — 

Lead  him,  through  ranks  of  legions  bright. 
To  One  who  trod  life's  pathway  dijn. 
And  called  eurth's  children  unto  llim, 

\ow  seated  on  a  throne  of  white  I 

And  he  will  take  mv  little  boV 
And  fold  him  to  His  gentle  bre  \st. 
Till,  sinking  in  that  blissful  rest. 

His  soul  shjill  taste  eternal  joy ! 
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^'iiim  >M^hcrt  ^thbij, 

r.  Jiunes  A.  Libby,  a  Mt*tho»list  cler{r>'iiifiii,  was  boru  In  Poland,  Me  ,  July  3*.  183*2. 
Lad  a  cotnmon-;*nh<>il  ami  aivi(l'^niic:il  eiiiiciilion.  l£tt  ]i»m  Mpoiit  some  six  years  aut  of 
ative  State,  ami  preachc<l  and  twilight  a  while  in  South  Carolina,  amon^  the  Freed- 
Mr.  Libby  has  been  a  miuisCer  of  iho  Gojipul  since  he  was  twenty-six  years  old,  ha9 
«u  considerably  in  ven^e,  and  contemplates  publishing  a  volume. 


THE  OLD  DOOR-SILL. 

Always  under  foot  remaining, 
Yet  with  not  ?l  word  complaining, 

What  a  story  it  mi^^^lit  t<jll — 
What  through  all  its  years  unfolding 
Changeful  scenes,  ever  beholding, 

Mirthful  moods,  and  sorrow's  spell ! 

How  gay  hearts  have  bounded  o'er  it, 
And  light  feet  have  tripped  before  it, 

When  as  yet  the  home  was  new ! 
Then  dull  care  found  not  the  dwelling. 
And  no  burden  worth  the  telling 

Lay  upon  the  happy  two. 

* 

Didst  thou  hear  the  merry  laughter 
Fill  the  house  from  floor  to  rafter. 

When,  on  creeping  hands  and  knees, 
Little  rogue  e<lged  closely  to  thee, 
And  with  wonder  first  did  view  thee 

With  so  much  outside  to  please  ? 

But  with  baby  joy  soon  over. 

Thou  didst  see  the  watching  mother 

Snatch  the  pet  from  danger's  brink, 
Smothering  half  his  screams  with  kisses, 
And  for  outdoor  joy  he  misses 

Quickly  of  some  toy  doth  think. 

Not  all  pleasure  w<is  thy  portion. 
For  how  many  had  the  notion. 

With  their  rough  and  snowy  feet. 
To  come  <lown  on  thee  with  power. 
And  through  years  how  niiny  an  hour 

Thy  poor  form  was  sorely  beat ! 

Yes,  and  hard  thy  fare  for  shelter. 
Storm,  or  mild,  or  furious  pelter. 
Found  thee  always  in  the  way : 


•••.' 
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And  what  must  have  failed  to  cheer  thee, 
Was  to  have  a  door  so  near  thee, 
And  be  forced  without  to  stay. 

Thou  art  worn  with  time  and  friction. 
Hast  thou  stones  of  affliction  ? 

Surely  long  has  been  thy  day. 
**  Yes;  the  feet  that  traveled  o'er  me 
Many  a  year,  uneven  wore  me; 

But  at  length  they  passed  away. 

"  Tears  fell  on  me  as  we  parted 
From  the  mourner,  heavy-hearted, 

Close  behind  the  casket  borne; 
One  by  one  the  inmates  scattered. 
Till  the  house  grew  old  and  shattered. 

Then  they  left  it  like  a  tomb. 

"  Ruin  played  his  pranks  above  me. 
And  his  mighty  hand  did  shove  me 

From  my  place,  and  here  I  fell. 
Desolate,  till  you  came  to  me, 
And  with  pity  seemed  to  view  me. 

Helping  me  my  story  tell." 


A  BLISSFUL  VISION. 

I  sat  me  down  to  muse  one  weary  day. 
And  soon  in  thought  was  wandering  far  away, 
Before  me  rose  a  shining,  narrow  g<ate; 
It  swung,  and  lo!  a  saintly  form  did  wait 
Within  for  me.     Amazed  I  saw  him  stand 
And  stretch  his  own  to  grasp  my  mortal  hand. 
**Como  unto  me,"  he  said,  "earth-weary  child. 
And  I  will  teach  thee;'*  and  so  sweetly  smiled 
That  all  my  fears  were  fled,  and  bv  his  side 
I  hold  his  hand — my  more  tlian  mortal  guide, — 
And  he  was  speaking  as  he  led  me  forth: 
And  first  he  told  me,  *'This  is  God's  irew  earth;" 
And  I  had  guessed  it,  though  my  searching  eyes 
Had  swept  but  once  the  lan<lscape  and  the  skies. 
For  at  my  feet  the  soil  seemed  new  and  clean,      • 
And  all  the  grass  grew  thickly  fresh  and  green, 
Which  all  among  were  flowers  of  every  hue, 
And  bursting  buds  just  pushing  into  view. 
And  trees,  and  vines,  and  all  I  saw  below 
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Seemed  beautiful  as  God  could  tnake  them  ^row. 

And  I  was  thinking  uf  a  Racred  voirse 

When  he  who  led  me,  spake  it:  **  No  more  curnc  — ** 

And  I  was  listening  sis  we  passed  along 

To  catch  the  floating  snatches  of  a  song, 

Till  coming  nearer,  thus  I  caught  the  strain, 

"Worthy  the  Lamb  for  us  that  once  was  slain.*' 

I  gazed  entr.mced,  for  mighty  hosts  were  singing, 

And  gohlen  harps  with  richest  tones  were  ringing, 

As  now  the  glad  refrain  came  pouring  forth: 

'**  For  MM,  and  we  shall  reign  upon  the  earth  I " 

What  beams  of  glory  danced  on  every  brow, 

And  every  cheek  wore  health  and  beauty  now. 

"And  is  disease  a  stranger  here?"  I  asked,  full  fain; 

My  guide  responding,  answered,  **  No  more  pain.^^ 

He  brouglit  m^  and  we  wandered  long  beside 

A  flowing  river,  deep,  and  clear,  and  wide. 

Till  higli  on  either  b-uik,  a  branching  wood. 

Kissing  the  sky  in  awful  grandeur,  stood. 

With  monthly  fruit.vge  full.     "  Life's  trees,"  he  siith. 

And  tlien  kept  on  repenting,  "  A'*>  iitnrc  dntth.''^ 

My  eyes  were  chained  intent  till  when  my  guide 

Bade  "me  look  farther  back,  on  either  side. 

And  lo!  a  city — but  with  mortal  tongue, 

I  stop  nnd  leave  its  glories  all  unsung. 

And  now  such  radiant  light  around  was  shining 

Methought  ourselvi-s  beyond  the  day*s  <leclining; 

For  wave  on  wave  the  city  flashed  afar 

Its  dazzling  splendor  like  a  burning  star. 

And  he  who  led  me  read  my  thoughts  aright. 

And  spake  them  shortly,  saying,  *'  No  more  iwjhtJ"' 

What!  **  No  more,  curse^  nor  pain,  nor  death,  nor  nhjht  ?'* 

Bright  vision  of  a  world,  surpassing  bright! 

**And  can  it  be  that  things  will  always  stay 

As  beautiful,  and  glorious,  as  they  seem  to-day?** 

I  said,  as  coming  to  the  shining  gate, 

My  guide  still  holding  me,  cont^'ut  to  wait. 

"Always,**  he  said,  "the  nature  of  this  clime 

Is  one  bright,  balmy,  constant  summer-time." 


FAST  ASLEEP. 

Beautiful  little  creature — 
Noiseless  innocent  sleep, 

Holding  each  limb  and  feature 
Fast  in  the  cradle  deep: 
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Forehead  smooth  as  the  marble, 
Clust^jred  witli  golden  curls  — 

Eyes  gently  shutting  out  teardrops, 
GliKt<?ning  very  like  pearls; 

Cheeks  aglow  and  bedimpled, 
Lips  sweetly  parted,  rose- red. 

Pressed  out  of  sha]>e  just  a  little, 
By  the  list  doubled  under  the  head; 

Dimpled  again  at  the  elbows- 
One  hand  thrown  over  the  breast — 

Thus  lay  the  dear  little  sleeper 
When  I  beheld  him  at  rest 


glizHheth  S^6rs  S^len. 
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VINE-LIFE. 

In  the  dead  barrenness  of  winter  time 
I  marked  this  woodbine  latticing  the  wall. 

And  said,  *'  How  pleasantly  in  summer^s  iiriine 
Tlii^  vine  shall  beautify  and  curtain  all  I" 

Ere  yet  in  leafless  elms  the  robins  sung, — 
Nature  tou<^lied  tenderly  the  net-work  serein. 

And  with  her  silent  lingers  slowly  strung 
The  limber  stems  with  gems  of  living  green. 

Yet  some  remained  unbiidded.     Day  by  day 
I  watched,-   but  not  late  ApriPs  gracious  air, 

Nor  yet  the  warmer  smiles  of  perfect  May, 
Brought  promise  to  the  tendrils  brown  and  bai*e. 

Whereat  I  grieved.     "The  winter  was  unkind,*' 
I  said,  **to  shatter  thus  my  summer  dream; 

now  shall  these  dry  limbs  scatter  shade,  or  blind 
My  window  from  the  sultry  August  beam?" 
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Yet  see  how  June  my  faithless  murmuriuj^  mocks! 

Lo,  those  new  vigorous  slioots,  all  fresli  with  leaves, 
Clasp  with  their  clin^in<^  hands  these  dry,  dead  stalks, 

And  clamher  up,  rejoicinjj,  to  the  eaves, — 

Till  the  brown  skeleton  is  all  uloaf, 

Flutterinjj,  and  rain-fresh  through  its  tendriled  length,- 
And  that,  which  once  was  death  and  bitter  ji^ief. 

Becomes  at  once  its  glory  and  its  strength. 

Fettered  and  cramped  by  no  depending  cares, 
Up  their  strange  trellis  the  long  garlands  go. 

As  went  the  angels  up  the  shining  stairs 
Of  Jacob's  vision  in  the  long  ago. 

When  shall  we  learn  to  read  this  life  aright  ? 

When  to  our  souls  will  the  sweet  grace  be  given 
To  make  our  disap]Miintment  and  our  blight 

But  laddcr-roumls  to  lift  us  nearer  heaven  ? 


WOUNDED.* 

June's  loving  presence  tills  these  green-arched  gh>.»ms; 

From  broad-leaved  branches,  droojung  cool  and  low. 
Drop  down  the  purple-veined  eatalpa-blooms. 

Chasing  each  other  lighly  to  and  fro  • 
As  dainty  as  new  snow. 

The  great  ripe  roses  nodding  by  the  way, 
Drunken  and  drowsy  with  their  own  perfume, 

Heed  not  that  bee  and  butterlly  all  day 
Make  in  their  very  hearts  a  baniiuet-room 
And  rob  their  royal  bloom.  ^ 

The  ehestnut  lights  her  mimic  ehandeliers. 

The  tulijHtree  uplifts  her  goblets  high, 
The  pine  and  lir  shed  balmy  incense- tears, 

And  the  magnolia's  thick  wliite  petals  lie 
Expiring  fragrantly. 

The  silver  poplar's  pearl  and  emerald  sheen 
Glimmers  incessant,  shadowing  the  eaves: 

The  willow's  wide,  fair  fountain-fall  of  green 
Whispers  like  rain;  a  pulse  of  gladness  he  ives 
The  world  of  waving  leaves. 


•  ThlB  poem,  vhicb  ha«  iiot,  we  bflieve,  been  included  in  any  of  "Florence  Percy's" 
published  works,  alluded  to  our  gallant  ex-Governor,  Gen.  Skldkx  Conkor,  ^ho  was 
wouDdcd  In  the  Battle  of  the  'Wilderness,  and  lay  in  hospital  many  weary  months. 
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In  yonder  room  that  fronts  the  dusty  street. 
Hushed  and  white-bedded,  curtained  cool  and  dim, 

There  lies  as  bravo  a  heart  as  ever  beat. 
Bound  down  and  tortured  by  a  shattered  limb— 
Ah !  what  is  June  to  him  ? 

To  him,  poor  homesick  sufferer,  how  fair 
Would  be  this  wreath  of  bloom,  this  sunny  sky, 

These  gushing  sparrow-songs,  this  gracious  air  I 
Yet  he,  with  stronger  right  to  all  than  I, 
Pines  in  captivity. 

With  breath  of  canncm  hot  upon  his  brow. 
In  glorious  strife  it  ha<;l  been  sweet  to  die; 

But  no  ennobling  purpose  fires  him  now, 
His  soul  is  nerved  by  no  proud  battle-cry 
To  this  long  agony. 

Wliat  was  the  boldest  charge,  the  bloodiest  fight, 

The  wildest  rally  over  heaps  of  slain, 
.To  this  unequal  contest  day  and  night 

With  the  fierce  legions  of  disease  and  pain. 
Repulsed  so  oft  in  vain  ? 

Heroic  was  the  bravery  that  inspired 
His  heart  to  daring  deeds;  but  nobler  still 

This  bravery  of  strong  patience,  which,  untired. 
Waits  calmly,  while  the  tedious  months  fulfil 
Their  work  of  good  or  ill. 

Sacred  we  hold  their  names,  who  in  the  strife 
Of  righteous  war— our  nation's  noblest  son»— 

Have  done  their  work  and  given  up  their  life 
Amid  the  smoke  and  thunder  of  the  guns. 
Beloved  and  honored  ones ! 

And  thou,  brave  heart,  although  no  trumpet-breath 
Proclaims  thee  martyr,  yet  thy  name  shall  bo 

Hallowed  as  these,  for  even  more  than  death, 
O  hero,  hast  thou  suffered  patiently 
For  right  and  liberty! 


WHITE  HEAD. 

From  the  pleasant  paths  I  used  to  tread 

Full  many  a  mile  away, 
I  dream  of  the  rocks  of  old  White  Head, 

And  the  billows  of  Casco  Bay. 
I  sit  once  more  on  the  island  beach. 

Where  the  waves  dash  glad  and  high 
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And  listen  again  tlieir  mystic  speech,. 

As  the  murmurous  ranks  go  by; 
While,  lying  liere  on  my  tiresome  bed, 

I  cheat  the  dreary  divy 
By  fondly  picturing  old  White  Head, 

And  the  waters  of  Casco  Bay.  * 

Beyond  it  the  laden  ships  go  out, 

Out  into  the  open  sea. 
To  battle  with  danger,  and  storm,  and  doubt, 

And  the  ocean's  treachery; 
And  the  homeward  vessels  wliich  long  have  sped 

Through  the  tempest,  and  spray,  and  foam, 
Catch  first  a  glimmer  of  old  White  Head, 

And  are  sure  tliey  are  almost  home; 
And  many  a  homesick  tear  is  shed 

By  wanderers  miles  away, 
As  memory  whispers  of  old  Wliite  Head, 

And  the  islands  of  Casco  Bay. 

Ah,  rarest  mosses  that  ever  were  seen 

Grow  brightly  on  old  White  Head; 
Orange,  and  russet,  and  emerald-green 

Wide  o'er  the  rocks  are  spread; 
And  when  the  sweet  June  sunlight  shines. 

The  gossiping  zephyr  tells 
Where  ruby  and  golden  columbines 

Are  swinging  their  myriad  bells. 
Ah,  thus,  as  1  lie  on  my  tiresome  bed, 

I  cheat  the  dreary  day 
By  summer  pictures  of  old  White  Head, 

And  the  billows  of  Casco  Bay. 

Did  I  forget  ?    It  is  winter  now 

On  the  islands  and  old  White  Head. 
The  snow  lies  deep  on  the  cliff's  high  brow. 

And  tlie  licliens  and  blooms  are  dead; 
Under  the  ice,  with  sob  and  sigh. 

The  prisoned  billows  heave,    * 
And  the  clouds  hang  dark,  and  the  sea-birds  cry 

And  the  winds  complain  and  grieve,  -  4..  .      , 

Yet,  lying  here  on  my  tiresome  bed,  ''■/   v^. 

It  cheers  me  to  think  alway  '■  \    J- 

That  the  summer  is  shining  on  old  White  Head, 

And  the  islands  of  Casco  Bay  I 
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,  ROCK  ME  TO  SLEEP. 

Backward,  turn  backward,  O  Time,  in  your  flight. 
Make  mo  a  child  again  just  for  to-night! 
Mother,  come  back  from  the  echoless  shore, 
Take  me  again  to  your  lieart  as  of  yore; 
Kiss  from  my  forehead  the  furrows  of  care, 
Smootli  the  few  silver  threads  out  ot  my  hair; 
Over  my  slumbers  your  loving  watch  keep; — 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,— rock  me  to  sleep 

Backward,  flow  backward,  O  tide  of  the  years  I 
I  am  so  weary  of  toil  and  of  tears, — 
Toil  without  recompense,  t^ars  all  in  vain.— 
Take  them,  and  give  me  my  childhood  again! 
I  have  grown  weary  of  dust  and  decay, — 
Weary  of  flinging  my  soul-wealth  away; 
Weary  of  sowing  for  others  to  reap; — 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother, — rock  me  to  sleep! 

Tire<l  of  the  hollow,  the  base,  the  untrue, 
Mother,  O  mother,  my  heart  calls  for  you  I 
Many  a  summer  the  grass  has  grown  green, 
Blossomed  and  faded,  our  faces  between : 
Vot,  with  strong  yearning  and  passionate  pain. 
Long  I  to-night  for  your  presence  again. 
(\>me  from  the  silence  so  long  and  so  deep; — 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  inoUier, — rock  me  to  sleep! 

Over  my  heart,  in  the  days  that  are  flown. 
No  love  like  mother-love  ever  has  shone; 
No  other  worship  abides  and  endures, — 
Faithful,  unselfish,  and  patient  like  yours: 
None  like  a  mother  can  charm  away  pain 
From  the  sick  soul  and  the  world-weary  brain. 
Slumber's  soft  calms  o'er  my  heavy  lids  creep; — 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother, — rock  me  to  sleep! 

Come,  let  your  brown  hair,  just  lighted  with  gold, 
Fall  on  your  shmilders  again  as  of  old; 
Let  it  drop  over  my  forehead  to-night, 
Shading  my  faint  eyes  away  from  the  light; 
For  with  its  sunny-edged  shadows  once  more 
Haply  will  throng  the  sweet  visions  of  yore; 
Lovingly,  softly,  its  bright  billows  sweep; — 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,— rock  me  to  sleep  i 
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Motlier,  clear  mother,  the  years  have  been  lonj^ 
Since  I  hist  listened  your  lullaby  sonj^:" 
Sing,  then,  and  unto  my  soul  it  shall  seem 
Womanhood's  years  have  been  only  a  dream. 
Clasped  to  your  heart  in  a  lo\  inpj  embrac'e, 
With  your  lij^ht  lashes  just  sweei>inj^  my  face, 
Never  hereafter  to  wake  or  to  weej);— 
Hock  me  to  sleep,  mother,— rock  me  to  sleep!  / 


§hnrhH  §iinoll  ^ariuff. 

The  subject  of  thifl  sketch  was  the  son  of  l43}ciuM  I/oriug.  who  came  to  Baokfleld,  Me., 
in  1805,  when  a  mere  la«l.  He  RiH;nt  all  the  years  of  hTft  active  life  as  a  prominent  trader. 
A.t  this  writing  he  8till  Hurvives,  beloved  and  respected  by  all,  at  the  age  of  90  years, 
being  the  oldest  citizen  of  Bucktield.  Charles  Carroll  was  born  in  Buckfleld,  Nov.  23, 
1832.  and  was  an  only  son.  He  attende<l  the  sch(N)ls  of  Buckflehl  in  his  bovhood,  and 
studied  several  years  under  private  instructors,  dev(»ting  considerable  attentfon  to  read- 
ing and  the  study  of  literature.  He  spent  several  years  in  bis  father's  store,  devoting 
much  time  to  reading  and  writing,  and  8iibsequently  cnuagtMl  in  the  hardware  trade.  But 
:.lie  dutifrs  of  his  business  life  were  always  soniewhiit  irksome  to  him,  as  his  taste  led  his 
tiind  far  away  from  the  associations  of  trade.  I  >uring  these  years  he  wrote  many  poems 
ft.nd  csiMiys  under  the  sobriquet  of  "  Oxford,"  most  <^»f  which  were  published  in  flie  Port- 
ctn/i  Traruwrlpt.  He  was  a  deep  lover  of  nature  and  its  varying  seasons,  and  enjoyed  a 
^uiet  ramble  about  the  fields  and  woo<ls.  His  cim vernations  were  characterized  with 
quaint  originality.  He  wjis  a  close  observer  of  iuhu  aud  their  manners,  always  enjoying 
;lie  society  of  congenial  friends,  but  somewhat  inelined  to  misanthropic  views  of  the 
world  at  larffe.  During  the  last  years  of  his  store  life  his  health  began  to  fail,  and,  after 
^  short  oonnnement  to  his  house  in  the  fall  of  1868.  he  died  October  7,  at  the  age  of  3S 
fears.     He  was  married  on  his  dying  bed  to  Miss  Kniily  Atwcxnl  of  Bucktield. 


THE  BEATIXG  OF  THE  KAIN. 


[  lay  the  book  aside. 

And  turn  my  weary  eyes 

To  the  river's  rolling  tide. 
And  the  overhvn^in^  skies. 

t  try  to  pierce  the  gloom 

That  swallows  half  the  plain, 

Ajid  no  sound  invades  the  room 
But  the  beating  of  the  r  vin. 

STes,  the  river  murmurs  low. 
Like  a  spirit  under  pain, 

tn  its  ever  onward  flow 
To  the  waters  of  the  main. 

^nt  for  these  a  silence  deep 
All  the  valley  seems  to  fill. 

The  flowers  of  the  garden  sleep, 
The  singing  birds  are  still. 

I  hear  no  echoing  feet, 
Nor  din  of  moving  wain; 

No  noise  comes  off  the  street 
Bnt  the  beating  of  the  rain. 


I  love  the  soothing  sound, 
And  monotonous  refrain. 

That  come  from  roof  and  ground, 
At  the  beating  of  the  rain. 

I  often  think  of  thee 
As  the  hours  slowly  wane, 

Dost  thou  listen  now  like  me 
To  the  beating  of  the  rain? 

Though  from  me  thou  art  gone, 
Thy  pleasant  looks  remain; 

Still  1  hear  thy  tender  tone 
[n  the  beating  of  the  rain. 

Tlie  day  will  shortly  end, 
For  the  twilight  shadows  gain. 

Vet  the  river's  murmurs  blend 
With  the  beating  of  the  rain. 

And  the  notes  of  yonder  bell, 
From  the  steeple  of  the  fane. 

For  vespers  lapse  and  swell 
Midst  the  beating  of  the  rain. 


■"r 
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Smdem^  §.  §,  §n^ti$. 


]kf  r8.  Prudence  £.  K.  Curtis,  a  daughter  of  John  and  Esther  (Rowe)  Gooch,  iras  born  it 
Yarmouth,  April  20,  1831.  Her  father  vas  son  of  John  Qooch,  an  owner  in  th«  milto 
then  located  on  Gooch  Falls,  iu  Koyal  River.  Her  father's  brothers  were  J.  M.  tiooefa, 
IVilliam  Ji.  Gooch,  M.  I).,  Kev.  James  Gooch,  and  Samuel  Gooch,  LL.  D.  At  sn  eariT 
age  Miss  Gooch  developetl  a  marked  poetic  talent,  and  a  noble  Christian  character  wbia 
she  still  sustains.    ICov.  8, 1858,  she  was  married  to  Chessman  Curtis,  of  Leeds. 


HOPE. 

AN   EXTRACT. 

Hope  shines  forever  pure  and  bright, 

It  never  fades  away; 
It  is  a  ray  of  heavenly  light 

Unyielding  to  decay. 

'T  is  hope  that  bears  our  spirits  up 

When  falling  in  despair ; 
Nor  sinks  the  heart,  with  this  its  prop, 

Though  hai*d  may  be  our  fare. 

It  rears  our  castles  to  the  skies, 

With  faith  increases  grace, 
And  with  it  we  may  some  day  rise 

To  find  in  heaven  a  place.  - 


A  native  of  Augusta,  and  a  son  of  the  late  Frederic  A.  Fuller,  Esq.,  a  lawyer  of 
city.  Melville  was  bom,  Feb.  11. 1833,  and  preimred  himself,  by  a  course  of  self-ed 
tion.for  Bowdoin  College,  graduating  in  1853  Mi th  distinguished  honor.  He  began 
practice  of  law  in  his  native  city,  and  was  an  associate  editor  of  The  Age*  He  was  F 
dent  of  the  Common  Council,  and  City  Solicitor;  but  soon  removed  to  Chicago.  So 
did  he  {lerfomi  his  duties  as  a  man  of  business  that,  in  18G1,  he  was  elected  to  the  St 
constitutional  convention,  and  in  the  year  following  to  the  General  Assembly.  He  wi 
member  of  the  Democratic  national  convention  in  18G4,  and  in  1872  of  the  Baltim< 
Democratic  convention.  Mr.  Fuller  has  cultivated  literary  tastes,  as  shown  in  leet 
and  poems  before  college  and  other  societies. 


REMORSE. 

I  may  not  flee  it!  in  the  crowded  street, 

Or  in  the  solitude  by  all  forgot, 
'T  is  ever  there,  a  visitant  unmeet, 

Deep  in  my  heart,  the  worm  that  dieth  not. 

There  is  no  consolation  in  the  thought 

That  from  her  lips  no  chiding  words  w^re  spoken. 
That  her  great  soul  on  earth  for  nothing  sought, 

Toiling  for  me  until  its  chords  were  broken. 
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Too  late,  the  knowle<lj(e  of  that  deep  devotion ! 

Too  late,  belief  of  what  I  should  have  done  I 
Chained  te  my  fate,  to  suffer  the  corrosion 

Of  my  worn  heart  until  life's  sands  are  run. 

Why  sliould  I  weep  ?  why  raise  the  voice  of  wailing  ? 

Why  name  the  p.mjifs  that  keep  me  on  the  rack  ? 
Or  prayers  or  tears  alike  were  unavailing. 

She  has  ^oiie  hence !  I  cannot  call  her  back. 

And  I  ahme  must  wander  hero  forsaken — 

In  crowded  street  or  in  secluded  spot. 
From  that  sad  dream,  O  never  more  to  waken 

Or  cease  to  feel  the  worm  that  dieth  not. 


BACCHANALIAN  SONG. 

Gaily  the  wine  in  our  jjoblets  is  gleaming. 
Bright  on  its  surface  the  foam-bubbles  swim; 

So  the  smiles  of  our  joy,  from  each  countenance  beaming, 
Are  the  bubbles  that  dance  on  the  cup  of  life's  brim. 

O  what  are  life's  hopes  and  its  high  aspirations. 
But  wishes  for  things  that  are  not  what  they  seem  ? 

Away  to  the  sha<les  with  such  dull  contemplations, 
Utopian  visions  where  all  is  a  dream — 

The  flag  at  our  mast-head  is  pleasure's  own  banner, 
And  to  the  breeze  boldly  its  broad  folds  we  fling, 

While  each  stout-hearted  sailor  will  raise  the  hosanna 
To  ivy-crowned  Bivcchus,  our  jolly-souled  king. 

Then  fill  up  your  glasses,  lads,  fill  up  your  glasses. 
With  frolicsome  pleasure  the  moments  employ, 

Since  life  is  a  span,  each  bright  hour  as  it  passes, 
When  seized  on  its  liight,  it  is  ours  to  enjoy. 


WiHttf  ^mrij  $nvitge, 

llUm  Henry  Sarage  was  bom  in  Woolwich,  Me.,  in  1833.  He  is  the  son  of  Joseph 
d  Ana  Stinson  Savaue.  The  family  rciiiovetl  to  Korridgewock  before  the  subject  of 
ketch  was  a  year  olcl,  and  in  the  latter  place  he  spent  his  boyhood  and  early  youth. 
M  he  entere<l  Bowdoin  College,  graduating  in  1858.  He  went  in)nie<liately  to  Dela- 
«s  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  I)e]aware  College.  Just  before  the  breaking  out  of 
iebelllon  he  retunie<i  to  the  North  to  engage  in  business  in  Portland.  In  1962  he 
led  in  the  17th  Maine  Infantry.  After  a  few  months  he  retired  from  the  service, 
m  In  health,  with  the  rank  of  captain.  In  1867  he  graduated  from  Andover  Semi- 
and  is  now  minister  of  the  First  Parish,  Watertown,  Mass. 
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THE  HOME  SEEKER. 

Twilight  falls:  a  tiuy  maiden 
Cometh  up  the  villaj^e  street; 

Vagi-aiit  locks,  all  dewj'-ladcii, 
Eager  eyes  and  tired  feet 

Hath  the  shadowy  little  maiden. 

Tired  of  wandering  and  of  playing. 
Up  the  dim  street,  see  her  come ; 

Hurrying  now,  and  now  delaying, 
Towards  the  rest  and  love  of  home 

Comes  the  maiden  from  her  playing. 

See  again!  a  woman  hasting 
Down  a  shadowy  sunset-way. 

Loving,  anxious  glances  casting 
Through  the  twilight  soft  and  gray; 

Homeward,  love-ward,  she  is  hasting. 

Laughing  children  run  to  meet  her 
From  the  home-door,  open  wide; 

Loving  words  and  kisses  greet  her, 
Pattering  feet  run  by  her  side; 

All  the  home  comes  forth  to  meet  her. 

Look  once  more:  a  pilgrim  weary 
Standeth  in  the  twilight  gray; 

All  around  is  strange  and  dreary. 

And  she  asks,  witli  plaintive  query, 
**  Can  you  show  the  homeward  way  ? 

Lea<l  me  homeward;  I  am  weary." 

Then  a  Presence  stood  to  guide  her, 
Pointed  where  the  way  did  lie; 

Gently  spoke  and  walked  beside  her 
To  a  gatexYay  dim  and  high. 
**Honie,'*  she  breathed,  with  restful  sigh. 

To  the  Presence  that  did  guide  her. 

Homeward  still,  the  tiny  maiden, 
Motlierhood,  love  and  care-laden. 
Age,  with  weight  of  years  oppressed, 
Homeward  turn  for  love  and  rest. 
And  the  home,  with  open  door, 
Waits  with  "Welcome'*  evermore. 
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HARRY. 


At  the  gate  of  Silence, 

A  fair  boy  lay : 
He  had  fallen  asleep 

On  a  toilsome  way. 

The  way  had  been  hard, 
But  no  trace  of  care 

Was  on  his  brow, 
As  he  rested  there. 

Some  blessdd  dream 
Gave  a  tender  grace 

To  the  sleeping  form 
And  the  still  boy-face. 

Sweet  as  the  pansies 
He  held  in  his  hand. 

He  lay  at  tlie  gate 
Of  the  Silent  Land. 

Then  as  I  waited. 

The  mother  came : 
She  kissed  his  lips, 

And  she  sobbed  his  name. 

Then  the  f atlier  bent 
By  the  8leeper*s  side, 

And  whispered,  "Harry!" — 
No  voice  replied. 

Some  strange  enchantment, 

Holy  and  deep. 
Still  held  the  boy 

In  his  beatiful  sleep, 

While  they  lifted  him  gently 
And  bore  him  away; 

And  I  stood  alone 
Where  the  sleeper  lay. 

Then! — Was  it  a  vision 
Came  over  my  soul  ? — 

I  saw  the  gates 
Of  Silence  unroll. 

I  saw  a  figure 

With  aspect  grand, 
Leading  the  boy 

Through  a  beautiful  land. 


I  saw  him  gather 

From  every  side 
The  friends  who  loved  him 

Before  they  died. 

They  gazed  on  the  pansies 
His  white  hand  bore, 

They  spoke  of  the  places 
They  knew  of  yore ; 

They  asked  him  questions 

In  loving  wise, 
And^  paid  with  kisses 

His  sweet  replies; 

They  talked  of  tlie  home 
From  which  he  came, 

They  spoke  the  father's, 
The  mother's  name. 

Then  spoke  the  boy, 
Amid  silence  deep: 

'*  Wliy  did  they  cry 
When  I  fell  asleep  ? 


it 


0  it  was  blessed, — 
The  rostin*;  from  pain ! 

Did  they  not  know 

1  was  happy  again  ? 

**  I  am  sure  that  they  saw  it, — 
The  smile  on  my  face, 

And  the  light  that  came  down 
From  this  beautiful  place. 

**  I  wish  they  could  see  tt«I — 
Dear  Grandpa,  don't  you? — 

And  know  th<at  the  best 
They  can  hope  for  is  true. 

"Send  some  one  to  tell  them! 

Send  quickly,  I  pray ! 
I  fear  they  are  weeping. 

While  I  am  away." 

I  heard  his  soft  pleading, 

In  trance  or  awake ; 
And  I  bring  you  the  message 

For  Harry's  dear  sake. 
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Hruh  (fflilligmt  ^inibalL 


Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Kimball  was  born  in  Digdeguash.  N.  B.,  June  25, 1833.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Sarah  Milligan.  Her  chiUihooil  iont  youth,  from  the  age  of  four  years,  were 
spent  iu  Calais,  Me.  From  tbe  age  of  seventeen  till  her  marriage  she  was  a  teacher  in 
the  public  schools  of  that  city  and  the  adjacent  rural  towns.  Nov.  13.  1856,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Kev.  Joseph  C  Strout,  of  the  Maine  M.  K.  Conference,  and  with  hira  spent  Are 
years  in  the  itinerancy.  Jan.  25,  li<G2.  Mr.  Strout  died,  leaving  her  with  two  little  obil- 
dreu,  the  younger  of  whom  soon  followed  his  father  to  that  golden  hope  of  the  itiner- 
ant, the  permanent  home.  The  older,  F.  M.  Strout,  of  Porilnnd,  still  surrives.  Dec.  26, 
18G5.  she  was  married  to  Dea.  Stephen  Kimball  of  the  First  Orthodox  Congregational 
Church,  Wells.  Since  then  her  home  has  been  in  that  historic  old  town.  Sue  iiMone 
child  by  this  marriage,  a  daughter  seventeen  years  old.  At  the  age  of  eight  years  she 
commenced  expressnig  her  thoughts  Rn<l  emotions  in  yerse.  She  hrs  never  aspired  to 
the  loftier  flights  of  iK>etio  fancy,  content,  rather,  to  wander  iu  the  cool,  flowery  by- 
paths, where  she  might  cull  a  birthday  garland,  or  a  wreath  for  the  bridal,  or  weave  m 
chaplet  for  the  pale,  dead  brow  of  some  dear  friend  During  her  widowhood,  in  the  strug- 
gle for  the  support  of  herself  and  her  boy,  she  entered  the  arena  of  story  writers,  her  first 
story,  "Mattie's  Experience"  being  published  in  the  Portland  Transcript,  in  1864. 
Since  then,  she  has  contined  her  efforts  principally  to  that  department  of  literature,  bat 
she  has  not  been  an  industrious  writer.  In  1884,  the  only  b(K>k  which  she  has  written, 
*'  My  Aunt  Jeanette,*'  was  published  bv  Phillips  &  Hunt,  N.  Y.  It  was  plaoed  in  their 
Sunday-school  department,  and  has  had  very  gratifying  success.  With  her  experienoeof 
life,  and  the  quiet  leisuie  of  her  retired  home,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  literature,  as  well 
as  in  life,  her  last  days  will  be  her  best. 


INDIAN  SUMMER. 

Behold  the  eartli  to-day, 
Lapped  in  the  pflory  of  the  autumn-time, 

Robed  in  this  bright  array, 
Crimson  and  gold,  russet  and  pearly  rime! 

Now  comes  the  after-glow, 
Like  sunset  splendors  flushing  orient  skies, 

While  lightly  from  below 
Soft  floating  folds  of  gauzy  mists  arise. 

Yea,  earth  is  beautiful 
In  vestments  dyed  so  exquisitely  fair; 

Grateful  the  pensive  lull 
Of  voices  late  upon  the  ambient  air. 

The  cheery  notes  are  still 
Of  harvest  songs  so  gaily  ringing  here, 

And  low,  sweet  anthems  fill 
With  slumbrous  melody  the  atteut  ear. 

Dear  is  the  soft  caress 
Of  light  winds  warm  from  sunny  south-lands  now 

Lifting  the  auburn  tress 
In  playful  coquetry  from  Nature's  brow. 

The  gladsome  spring  is  past. 
And  the  full  beauty  of  the  summer-time; — 

O  Year  I  to  thee,  at  last, 
Hath  come  the  golden  glory  of  thy  prime  I 
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O  Life  I  thy  spring  lies  far 
In  misty  shades,  lialf-hiddcn  from  my  sight; 

Thy  summer  glories  are 
Far  back  ^mid  bowers  of  beauty  an  A  delight. 

O  heart  of  mine !  to  thee 
Hath  come  thine  Indian  Summer,  and  to-day 

With  wondering  eyes  I  see 
Life's  after-glow  illumining  my  way  I 

One  backward  glance,  half  sad, 
I  give  the  beautiful,  the  vanished  past, 

Then  turn  my  gaze,  half  glad 
That  I  have  gained  this'summit  grand  at  last. 

Father,  take  Thou  my  hand, 
And  lead  me  down  with  gentle,  loving  care 

Into  the  sunset  land, 
Life's  restful  vale,— *"tis  beautiful  down  there f* 


TWENTY-ONE. 

I  miss  tlie  patter  of  little  feet 

Upon  the  kitchen  floor. 
And  the  roguish  little  rap-a-tap 

Falling  upon  the  door. 
With  the  eager  shout  of  wild  delight, 

As,  opening  it,  I  espied 
A  bright,  mischievous,-  childish  face, 

Brown-cheeked  and  sunny-eyed. 

I  miss  the  hungry  call  for  bread; 

The  **  Mother,  I  want  a  string  I" 
The  balls  to  cover,  the  kites  to  paste, 

The  bells  on  the  sled  to  nng; 
The  garments  torn  in  the  daring  climb, 

The  shouts  of  exultant  glee. 
And  the  headstrong,  boyish  wilfulness 

That  sometimes  fretted  me. 

I  miss  the  noisy,  boisterous  laugh, 

The  merrily  whistled  tune. 
The  song  that  seemed  to  my  mother  ear 

As  sweet  as  a  bird^s  in  June. 
I  miss  a  form  bending  by  my  knee 

As  the  bed-time  hour  draws  near. 
And  a  murmuring  voice  that  softly  said 

Our  Father's  blessdd  prayer. 


■•;•  •>*. 
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Later,  I  miss  at  evening  time 

A  boy  with  his  slate  and  book. 
The  pencil*  8  click  and  the  thoughtful  face, 

With  it# sober,  earnest  look; 
The  flash  of  triumph,  as,  fair  and  white 

The  conquered  problem  stood, 
And  the  boyish  words  of  victory : — 

**  T  've  got  it,  mother!    Good!" 

All  that  I  miss  I  cannot  tell, 

For  many,  many  a  thing 
Flashes  between  me  and  my  work, 

On  memory's  fitful  wing. 
The  roguish  hands,  the  tattered  clothes, 

The  thoughtful  face  arc  gone. 
'*  Dead  ?  "  did  you  ask,  sir  ?    No,  thank  God  I 

But,  you  SCO,  he  is  **  twenty-one." 

Twenty-one,  sir,— out  in  the  world, 

Braving  the  din  and  strife, 
Doing  his  part  with  a  sturdy  will 

Of  the  earnest  work  of  life. 
He  comes — a  man  witli  a  firm,  quick  step, 

And  I  kiss  liim  at  the  door, 
But  my  little,  make-believe-company  boy 

Will  come  to  me  no  more. 

Father  in  heaven!  O  let  me  bring 

One  prayer  to  Thee  to-night: — 
May  his  life's  problem  stand  at  last 

Right-solved,  and  pure,  .and  white. 
Give  or  withhold  the  world's  poor  wealth, 

But  the  love,  the  light,  the  joy 
Of  a  noble,  honest.  Christian  life. 

Grant  Thou  unto  my  boy. 


MIKIAM. 

IN    MY   DEAR   FKIEND   3fIKIAM*8   ALBUM. 

Immortal  name!    Recalling  to  our  thoughts 
Victorious  anthems  sung  by  maidens  fair; 

Music  of  harp  and  timbrel  sounding  forth 
Triumphant  strains  ux)on  the  desert  air. 

** Miriam!"  One  of  the  illustrious  three 
Chosen  by  God  to  lead  his  people  forth 

From  Egypt's  bondage  to  a  fruitful  land, 

*'  The  glory  and  the  praise  of  the  whole  earth/* 
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**  Miriam,"  sweet  friend,  ^lory,  and  praise,  and  joy, 
Ne'er  dreamed  of  in  those  morning  twilight  liours. 

E'en  by  those  favored  ones,  these  Gospel  days 
Resplendent  slied  on  Zion's  holy  to^rs. 

The  Moslem,  witli  his  face  towards  the  East, 
Ma>  pray  where  Juda's  gold-<lomed  temple  stood; 

The  wandering  Bedouin  may  pitch  his  tent 
By  Jordan's  stream  or  Gallilee's  fair  Hood; 

Yet  shall  the  Churcli,  God's  temple  here  below. 

Stand  fair  and  1)eautif  ul  before  the  world, 
A  glory  and  a  joy,  —from  her  high  towers 

The  conquering  banner  of  our  Christ  unfurled  f 

And  lofty  praises  still,  with  harp  and  voice 
Sound  from  her  alt4irs  to  Immanuel's  name. 

And  still,  mid  tliose  who  love  her,  I  behold. 
Inscribed  on  her  fair  records,  '* Miriam.'* 

/  M^lfit  rffeiientim  ^tncoln. 

Mrs.  Ellen  F.  Lincoln  wns  born  in  Portland.  Me.,  April  21,  1833.  She  wm  the  only 
daughter  and  youngest  child  of  Samuel  Fe»»onden,  LL.  I).  In  June,  18C2,  she  was  mar- 
rletl  to  Dr.  John  Uunlap  Lincoln,  of  Bruusvrick,  Mh.,  and  has  resided  there  Rince  her 
marriage.  Her  flnit  contributions  were  printed  hi  the  Maine  Evaihgelint^  a  paper  then 
edited  by  her  brother,  Kev  Saiuut>l  0.  Fossemleu,  of  liockland.  Me.  Afterward  she,  at 
rare  intenraU,  was  a  contributor  to  the  HtMton  OnyjriujdtionatUt^  the  Porthiml  Tran- 
BCripi,  TotUh's  Companion^  and  Krt'nj  Other  Sntnnlay.  She  has  not  written  for  fame, 
or  marie  any  claim  to  literary  attainnnuit^,  and  only  with  extreme  reluctance  has  sab- 
mltted  her  work  to  the  public  ey^.  Literature  lias  not  been  her  profoH.sion.  her  cares,  as 
jt  irlfe  and  mother,  being  all-abborbing 


THE  DAYS  GO  ON. 

Whether  short  or  whether  long, 
Whether  weak  or  whether  strong;. 
Whether  grave  or  whether  gay. 
Whether  we  would  have  them  stay 
Or  would  speed  their  flying  feet 
Till  tlie  hours  were  all  comi)letc, 
They  must  go,  they  cannot  last, — 
Go,  to  join  the  silent  past. 

We  may  chide  their  rapid  flight. 
In  our  radiant  delight. 
Begging  for  a  f tmd  delay. 
That  our  joys  may  with  us  stay. 
They  must  go  I  and  we  must  part. 
Hand  from  hand  and  heart  from  lieart. 
They  must  go!  and  we  shall  meet 
Others,  just  as  fair  and  fleet. 
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We  may  pray  at  dawn  for  night, 
In  our  sad  and  wretched  plight, 
Tossing  on  our  bed  of  pain, 
Longingfor  relief  in  vain. 
They  must  go!  the  hardest  day 
Cannot,  will  not  last  for  aye, 
Patient  or  impatient,  we 
Its  glad  close  shall  surely  see. 

They  must  go!  are  going  fast: 
Only  one  will  be  our  last. 
Hastening  toward  us,  all  unguessed. 
Day  that  brings  our  tinal  rest. 
In  the  unknown  future;  yet 
Our  faint  hearts  cannot  forget. 
How  to  meet  it  calm  in  trust. 
Teach  us.  Saviour!  come  it  must. 


HER  STOUY. 

Only  a  little  thread  of  gold. 

Running  her  whole  life  through,  — 
So  plainly  she  could  see  it  here. 
Then  lost  awhile  could  trace  it  there. 
As  it  came  again  in  view. 

Only  a  little  rill  of  love 

That  watere<l  her  dusty  way; 
But  the  meagre  draught,  though  sweet  to  sip, 
And  quaffed  with  an  eager,  thirsting  Up, 

Could  not  that  thirst  allay. 

Only  a  bright  and  buoyant  hope, 

That  could  not  be  repressed; 
But  it  lifted  at  once  her  weight  of  care, 
It  made  of  her  desert  a  gay  parterre, 

And  her  secret  was  unguessed. 

And  none  could  know  that  hidden  fount 

That  welled  within  her  heart: 
There  are  flowei*8  too  frail  for  blossoming, 
There  are  dreams  to  which  we  fondly  cling, 

Of  our  very  lives  a  part. 

Her  busy  days  at  last  were  done, 

And.  the  weary  feet  had  rest. 
The  threa<i  of  gold  had  all  been  spun, 
The  little  rill  had  ceased  to  run. 

And  the  hope  died  unconfessed. 
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TO-DAY. 

The  sunshine  lingers  in  the  room, 

I  see  it  through  the  window  stream; 
Kissing  the  pillow  where  he  lay 

His  head  in  many  a  boyish  dream. 
But  O  the  change  since  yesterday, — 

The  young,  strong  step  that  I  so  miss, 
The  weary  miles  now  stretching  on 

Between  us  and  my  last  fond  kiss. 

And  mine  had  been  a  different  plan, — 

A  dream  of  sheltered  nooks  and  bowers, 
Of  toil  and  pleasure  hand  in  hand, 

Of  home  and  friends  and  merry  hours. 
But  he  had  longed  to  try  the  world. 

Its  hopes,  its  promises,  its  cares, 
To  tempt  Dame  Fortune's  fickle  smile. 

And  win  her  to  him  unawares. 

And  so,  with  spirit  bold  and  brave. 

He  pressed  my  hand  in  mute  **  good-bye,'* 
And  turned  aside,  lest  I  should  see 

The  tears  that  glistened  in  his  eye. 
And  my  poor  heart  was  aching  sore. 

He  might  have  heard  each  throb  of  pain, 
My  questioning  heart,  that  yearned  to  know 

If  I  should  meet  my  boy  again. 

O  life  is  hard !    The  common  lot 

And  parting  wring  the  anguished  heart. 
But  O  how  differently  we  M  choose, 

Yet  see  our  fondest  hopes  depart  I 
We  take  the  burden  we  wouhl  fain 

Lay  down,  and  fold  our  weary  hands. 
Praying  our  loss  may  be  his  gain, 

Trusting  to  Him  who  understands. 


Jfe;wf  ^Hssett  ^IwHh, 

Iwiac  Bassett  Choate  was  born  at  South  OtlnfloUl,  (Naples)  Jaly  12. 1833.  He  was  grad- 
xmUsA  at  BowdoUi  College  in  the  class  of  1862.  Was  admitted  to  the  Cumberland  B.-ir, 
18^.  Has  been  for  Hoveral  years  an  e<litorial  writer  and  a  contributor  in  prose  and  verse 
to  newspapers  and  magazines.    Besides  in  Boston. 


"ESQUIMAU  JOE.'' 
Bom  beneath  frosty  skies  Crystal  the  hills  above,  .  -^ 

In  an  igloo  of  ice  and  snow.  And  the  sea  was  of  crystal  below, 

All  was  bright  to  the  baby  eyes  What  was  home  by  a  mother's  love 

Of  "Esquimau  Joe.**  For  ** Esquimau  Joe.** 
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Xever  the  bond  would  part,  Faithful  unto  the  last 

However  far  he  mij^ht  go,  To  every  trust  here  below, 

That  bound  the  home  and  the  heart  To  the  promised  reward  has  passed 
Of  "Esquimau  Joe."  Poor  "Esquimau  Joe." 


Never  forsaking  a  friend. 
And  never  meeting  a  foe, 

Straight  to  his  journey's  end 
Went  **  Esquimau  Joe.** 


"Puny*'  and  "Ilannah"  sleep 
Where  the  daisies  and  violets  grow, 

But  under  the  Arctic  deep 
Sleeps  "Esquimau  Joe." 


SONNET. 

With  what  fidelity  the  stone  retains, 

As  if  in  memory  it  kept  the  thought, 

The  feeling  kept  with  which  the  sculptor  wrought 

Uptm  its  surface,  with  unstinted  pains, 

The  destiny  of  man  when  he  attains 

Of  Life  and  Death  the  parting  of  the  ways, 

Where  one  goes  out  frc^  life,  another  stays. 

And  neither  knows  the  blessing  that  he  gains. 

How  has  the  marble  kept,  through  all  the  years 

Since  in  Etruria  a  maiden  died, 

The  memory  of  that  parting,  with  its  tears, 

Its  fondly-spoken  greetings  and  farewells 

When  these  feet,  shod  with  sandals,  turned  aside 

To  follow  paths^o'erhung  by  asphodels. 


THE  HOMEWARD  WAY. 

ODYflSEA,    HOOK    XIII.,    70-92. 

When  they  came  down  to  the  sea  and  had  gone  on  board  of  the  vessel. 
Quick  did  they  stow  in  the  hold  of  the  ship— that  excellent  escort — 
Stores  which  they  had  received,  of  drink  and  of  food  all  their  rations: 
But  for  Odysseus  they  spread  down  a  mattress  and  cloth  wove  of  linen, 
On  the  deck  of  the  ship  that  undisturbed  he  might  slumber, 
Spreading  it  aft,  and  he  w^ent  away  by  himself  and  he  lay  down 
Silent;  and  singly  the  men  took  each  one  his  seat  on  the  benches. 
Sitting  in  rows,  and  the  rope  from  the  stone  that  was  drilled  through 

they  loosened. 
Forward  leaning,  the  men  threw  up  the  salt  spray  with  the  oar-blades. 
And  to  the  man  on  the  deck  sweet  slumber  fell  on  his  eyelids. 
Deep,  exceedingly  sweet,  even  death  very  closely  resembling. 
As  to  the  ship,  like  four  steeds  harnessed  abreast  on  the  race-course. 
All  of  them  started  at  once  beneath  the  strokes  of  the  lashes. 
Rearing  and  settling  back  with  bounding  the  course  they  accomplish* 
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So  the  stem  of  the  ship  was  tosstMl,  and  a  hillow  beliind  it, 
Purple  and  hnjro,  c:imo  on  of  tlie  ocean  h)ndly  resounding. 
Safely  and  steadily  ran  the  ship,  an<l  never  a  falcon 
/ 'ould  in  his  wheeling  rii<;lit  keej)  up  though  of  fowl  'tis  the  sxriftisl. 
So  on  her  hounding  coursi^  tlu*  waves* of  the  sea  was  she  cuttin^^, 
Hearinfj  a  man  who  pr)ssessed  like  wisdom  with  that  of  immort  ih. 
Many  the  panjjs  in  his  soul  which  he  aforetime  hafl  endured 
Trying  the  fortunes  ^►f  war  and  crossing  the  hillows  unfeeling: 
Then  was  he  sUK»]>ing  in  i)eace  forgetting  how  much  lie  had  sulTc  red. 
When  most  hrilliint  arose  t!ie  c*fiist.ell:ition  which  foremost 
(.'omes  to  usher  the  light  of  Kos,  the  child  of  the  morning, 
Then  to  the  island  <lrew  near  the  ocean-traversing  vessel. 

Rev.  John  B.  Soutk^atc  wnn  born  in  Portl«n<1.  July  25,  t833,  ami  was  fitted  for  collpg** 
in  that  city,  unJer  Jo»ei»h  lUJjhwy,  nnU  at  Yarmouth  Academy,  under  Allen  H.  WeM.  At 
the  Commencement  at  iTowdoin.  in  18W;.  he  dt'Iivere<l  the  Kneliph  oration  aa,  candhlate 
for  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  and  at  fn'^^l^i^tio"  ^»«  i«iH*nt  a  ye<ir  at  home  in  a  oourno  of  ntndy 
preparatory  to  entering  the  Theological  School  in  New  York,  from  which  ho  gmdnat<Hl 
'With  great  credit  in  1857,  '*  the.  mont  learnetl  maiT  and  the  flnent  writer  and  thinner  of  hit* 
clam*.  *  In  August,  of  the  name  year,  he  enteretl  upon  his  duticR  a»  the  rector  oJ  Trinity 
Parish.  Lewiston.  Uesigning  the  ructorHhip  at  l.ewiston,  in  Junn,  185S,  he  wail  plnceil  in 
<*hai^e  of  a  mission  at  Hallowell.  and  in  I)i'C<inl>er  of  the  8amc  year  was  appointe*!  a 
iiiisfltonary  to  China,  hut,  owing  to  failing  health  and  the  unwillingness  of  huf  mother 
to  part  with  him, — her  own  health  being  very  delicate  at  the  time,  — he  soon  'afterwanlj* 
abandoned  his  purpose  of  going  thither.  Soon  after  May  22, 1809,  he  relinouisheil  the 
charge  of  the  mission  at  Hallowell.  On  Sunday.  March  20,  1859,  he  was  onlained  to  the 
priesthood  In  St.  Luke's  Church,  Portland,  by  Hishop  Burgesn,  and  ha<l  charge  of  St. 
«fohn*8  Church,  Wheeling,  V».,  for  alK>ut  six  months.  Tlie  greater  portion  of  I8W>  -CI 
was  spent  at  his  father's  in  Scarborough.  He  b>id  charge*.  <luring  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  time,  of  Trinity  Church,  Saco.  During  the  winter  of  18C1-62  his  health  and 
strength  failed  very  rapidly.  He  died  of  consumption  at  Scarborough.  Feb.  7,  1862.  Age<l 
twenty-eight  years,  six  months,  thirteen  days;  was  buried  at  Portland,  and  wnti  suhse- 
qiientiy  removed  to  the  burial-ground  In  Scarborough.  Obituary  notices  of  considerable 
length,  extolling  the  virtues  ot  .Mr.  Southgat4>.  were  published  in  the  Xeiv  Yrrrit  L'hurrh 
Jnurnal,  the  Boston  Christian  WUnesn,  and  other  lea<ling  religious  Journftls. 
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How  strange  appear  the  things  of  our  existence. 

When,  wandering  listless  through  unused  retreats, 
Tlie  soul  turns  hack,  and,  viewing  from  the  distance, 

Sees  with  new  eyes  the  daily  facts  it  meets! 

We  see  but  pro  I  acts  hxek  of  all  discerning: 

Works  mystical  machinery  unseen, 
Where  glittering  hands  'twixt  heaven  and  earth  are  turning, 

And  giii<ling  fingers  come  and  go  between. 

We  find  ourselves,  in  life's  first  conscious  morning, 

In  piljpn*im  garb,  and  staffs  within  our  hands. 
Impelled  to  journey,  without  light  or  warning. 

By  nnknown  courses,  into  unnamed  lands. 


v.:-    .:.:-:■:.   A:   ri- .i, ,.,. 


rJ!K  HtiMKH'AlJIl  WAV. 


g  rt  -ii.  "H-  ""^  ' 


<  s.  .1  ..ii<i  Ii.i-i  i:.-u<--  oil  l>oai^  uf  the  resMl, 
,.■'.:  .-f  '.[.e  iliij'-tli.it  I XL'i-Ut'iit  cHcort— 
'.. .:.  .>:  .!r[iik  .iiKl  "S  fiiMl  nil  ibeir  ntiou:. 

i  ■'.■■»a  .1  nianri'ss  :iii(l  rlolh  wove  nf  linnl. 

:;]:<ii><i:trl>i->l  lie  nii);lil  slumber. 


i;  MMi  lintj  the  urn  t4iok  cnch  oi 

r  !■  tMn,  >mI  tl>«  tvipe  from  the  stone  that  « 


[,  Uie  mcQ  threw  »)>  tbe  salt  «{"^fV 
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l>f>  the  Htoni  of  till'  slii].  «;is  t.i»s.-.l,  iitid  a  liilluw  l.tliind  it, 

Pur]ilu  Linil  liiii;!-.  <':iiii>'  on  <i[  llii'  ix't'Oii  liiiully  rcHoiimtiiiK- 

Safely  nnil  st<-:iili!v  r:iii  l.lii-  s1ii|>.  :iiiil  iicvit  a  fiilron 

.(■.mill  in  lii>!  wlu-rlii.i;  \\\<i\,l  ltL-r]i  ii].  tli.uicii  of  fowl  "tis  tl.i-  swillisl. 

S»  (HI  her  Imuiuliii','  fi.iiis..  tin'  «:iv.s-i./  Hi,-  sivi  wiw  slip  cuttitij;. 
BuariiiK  -a  m;iii  w]ii>  jiDsscssi'rl  like  wisrioiii  witli  tliAt  of  imnl'Tl  iln. 
Many  tlio  |iati<:.s  in  hlr.  smil  wliii-li  lie  afcm-time  liail  cnilinTtl 
TryiiiK  the  tiirliiin's  c.t  \\:\t  hiiiI  c-ii'ssiiia  tlii?  IjiIIowb  iiiifcelinK: 
Tlieu  WHH  lie  Hli-i'|iiii»  in  \»-.\vi}  f'.i'f.'1'niiii:  liow  miK'li  liu  Iittil  BiilTucil. 
When  moHt  iivilli ml  wtnse  l.lii-  <'<nis1i'II:iti»ii  wliioh  furemoHt 
Climes  tn  UNhcr  tlii'  li^lit  <if  K.is,  t.lir  I'liilii  of  tlie  moniing, 
Then  Ui  tlip  isl,iii.i  iIivh-  ni':ir  the  ..tuiin-ti-iv..i»iu(:  vtHHel. 


tot  UK  Jejcree  nf  M.  ; 


■r.roaQiiliI,i])1-y,nii.hit 
rnt  Rt  7l<w.<.>lii,  111  IS* 


Vi,  1X33.  nnil  WM  HtCo.l  tor  nnllrn- 

9C| V,  iiiMler  Allen  II.  W<-M.    Jt 

I1ii>  Kiivlmii  orHtlnn  m.  rniKlMnte 

II  NVw  york.  f mm  which  ho  gniilniit«) 
_.... .,...  ^-p,|  wrilwHnil  thinlwr  nf  h)i> 

,__,    _    , iitii'Fai<tli«r<vk>Ti>>TTlnltr 

PRrMi,  Lnlntnn.  It»lgiilii|{  tliR  nKtiimlilpiit  I^wlHloii.ln  .luni-,  1 W,  be  wall  plHCnl  in 
rlinnp)  n<  >  iniHlmi  at  llulluwi-11.  iihI  in  th-vi-inliiT  rif  t)i<!  ninin  yrar  vm  npJMtnlnl  ■ 
RiinioDBrr  tn  Clilim,  tMit,  living  I"  follliiR  hrsltli  hiiiI  thf  uiiwIIIIiigiiPMi  nt  hw  nHHlMtr 
lopart  vlihliini,— lin'  own  limTih  IvIiik  very  •lollRHtp  M  tin- tlnip.-hEWHinitfterwanti 
■bnnJoneil  bla  piinwH  oT  vriiig  lliKhFr.  K<k>ii  nftiT  Mkt  13.  USD.  be  rellnqnbiheil  tbe 
riujst  at  Ch.^  iniwAiu  at  llailiisril.  On  Kniulny.  Mnrcli  W,  last,  lie  was  nntelnMl  tn  (br 
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E'en  while  wo  walk,  in  learning  wonder  gazing 
On  ^qucnt  marvels  that  our  way  bedight, 

0*cr  eager  eyes  a  dusky  film  comes  glazing, 
And  trembling  feet  are  groping  in  the  night. 

At  length  we  miss  one  from  among  our  number. 
And,  searching  back,  can  only  find  where  lies 

A  (^old,  stiff  form,  wrapped  in  a  wakeless  slumber, 
While  Hylas-echoes  mock  our  frantic  cries. 

These  are  thy  facts,  O  Reason:  take  and  ponder; 

Strain  Orpheus-like,  into  the  deepening  gloom; 
Track  the  lost  life;  lift  off  this  heavy  wonder! 

0  life-guide,  know,  not  guess,  beyond  the  tomb! 

Vain,  taunting  prayer.    Poor  consolation  g^veth 
.  Cparse-fingered  Reason,  grasping  at  a  wraith : 
The  sure  **I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth" 
Chants  no  cold  reason,  but  a  fervent  faith. 

Thou  canst,  O  Faith,  the  mystery  unravel; 
'  By  tlieo  we  track  the  strange,  lost  life  we  miss : 
'Vhc  loved  that  Cadmus  sought,  with  weary  travel, 
A  god  had  raised  to  his  isles  of  bliss. 
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UNX^LE  STEPHEN. 

"  A  story,  a  story,'*  says  Golden  Head, 
As  she  storms  her  father's  knee; 

'•  Not  fairy,  but  some  tender  tnle. 
And  as  true,  as  true  can  be.' 


»> 


•'  Well,  daughter,  lay  these  sunny  curls 

Just  here  upon  my  breast. 
And  round  the  dainty  little  form 

Let  father's  fond  arms  rest; 
Then,  while  a  purpling  glory  fills 

The  restful  even-tide. 
And  far  across  the  tuneful  fields, 

Thejengthening  shadows  glide. 
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I  '11  tell  of  one  who  sleeps  in  peace 

These  fifty  years  and  more. 
Where  yon<ler  ancient  oak-tree  shades 

The  bickerinji:  streamlet's  shore. 
His  neighbors  called  him  *  Uncle  Stephen,* 

A  fond,  familiar  name — 
1  notice,  oft  with  jijenerous  souls 

Men  loving;  kinship  claim. 


**  You  can't  remember  the  year  *8ixt<»en,* 

It  passed  so  lon^  a^o; 
They  only  do  whose  reverent  heads 

Are  whit4i  like  falling  snow. 
That  vear  no  fruitful  summer  came 

To  blrss  the  waiting;  land; 
Somehow,  the  constant  season  missed 

Its  Master's  just  command. 
For  sixty  jvars  ajjjo  to-ni{?ht, 

When  June's  soft  breezes  blow. 
There  lay  above  tlie  pallid  hills 

A  shroud  of  driftiii«(  snow. 
And  o'er  the  wonderinj^  farmers*  homes 

Fell  fierce  a  swirlinj;  rout. 
As  on  tliose  wild  I)e<HMnl>er  nights, 

When  stormy  winds  are  out. 
Throujjh  all  the  dismal  morning  hours. 

Across  the  whiteninj;  lands, 
Farmers  had  walked  beside  their  plows 

With  closely-mittened  hands. 
And  chilling  red-breasts  hopped  for  food, 

Where  the  furrow,  darkling,  lay. 
Till  pitying  ph)wmen  stayed  their  tA>amR, 

And  lifted  them  awav. 
And  so,  the  dreary  season  through, 

Each  month  the  hoar-frost  fell, 
Till  wintry  autiunn's  wailing  winds 

Moaned  like  a  funeral  knell. ' 
No  happy  songs  of  harvest  home, 

Fierce  winter  at  the  door, 
Earless,  the  stricrken  corn-fields  stood, 

Go<l  help  the  friendless  poor!  -^  • 

For  those  were  days  of  pioneers, 

Shut  off  from  other  lands. 
They  had  alone,  in  hours  of  need, 

Their  own  stout  hearts  and  hands. 
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To-day,  let  summer  suns  refuse 

To  grace  with  gleaming  grain, 
And  ranks  of  golden-tasseled  maize, 

The  rocky  hills  of  Maine; 
And  thrice  t«n  thousand  hearts,  with  ours 

In  kindliest  union  wed, 
Through  all  the  vast  and  fruitful  West, 

Would  fill  the  land  with  bread." 

"  And  Uncle  Stephen  ?  *'     **  Daughter,  yes. 

We'll  make  no  more  delay. 
When  one  has  pleasant  words  to  speak 

He  loiters  on  the  way. 
Beside  yon  stream,  that  through  the  years. 

With  ever-murmuring  wave, 
Sings  to  the  wild  anemones, 

Abloom  above  his  grave, 
Just  where  the  brook  and  river  meet 

Beneath  the  pine-clad  hill. 
Stood,  in  the  century's  early  dawn, 

Good  Uncle  Stephen's  mill. 
Where  all  the  cheery  summer  days. 

With  dreamy,  slumbrous  sound. 
Grinding  the  corn  from  far  and  near. 

His  rumbling  stones  went  round. 

**  It  may  not  be  tlie  miller  had 

A  poet's  heart  and  brain. 
That  unseen  music  tilled  the  air. 

The  while  he  ground  his  grain. 
Perchance  his  dull  ears  never  heard. 

On  summer  evenings  lone, 
Beneath  the  river's  babbling  flow. 

Its  mystic  undertone. 
Or,  musing  through  the  silent  noons, 

Untouched  by  toil  or  care. 
He  never  heard  the  harvest-fly 

Shrill  through  the  shimmering  air; 
Or  saw  beneath  his  sleeping  mere. 

The  mirrored  pine-trees  through. 
Far  fleets  of  snowy,  summer  clouds. 

Go  sailing  down  the  blue. 
Yet  they  who  read  aright  the  page 

Of  years,  dark-lined  with  wrong. 
Can  see  in  Uncle  Stephen's  l{fe 

A  most  ethereal  song. 
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The  rhythmic  beauty  of  good  deeds; 

Since  never  from  his  door 
Unpitied  or  unaided  went 

One  of  God' 8  liomelcss  poor. 
Amid  life's  ills  his  bounteous  heart 

A  thousand  ways  was  tested, 
Till  o'er  his  humble  home  it  seemed 

A  rainbow's  arch  had  rested; 
And  on  the  darkest  winter  day, 

About  the  little  mill, 
Brooded  the  charm  of  sweet  content, 

The  sunshine  of  good-will. 

"But  when,  mid  years  with  plenty  crowned, 

The  famed  *  cold  season '  came. 
Then  all  the  fires  within  his  soul 

Burst  into  cheeriest  ilame. 
From  many  a  distant  country-side, 

Seeking  for  corn  in  store. 
The  rich  and  shrewd,  on  weary  quest. 

Drew  rein  beside  his  (Foor, 
'  To  purchase  corn  for  daily  needs 

We  find  no  trifling  task; 
Sell  us  your  grain,  we  '11  make  no  terms. 

But  pay  you  what  you  ask.* 
*Nay,  nay,'  the  sturdy  miller  said, 

'  I  must  not  sell  to  you; 
The  money  in  your  well-filled  purse 

Hath  power  to  help  you  through, — 
I  keep  my  corn  for  those  who  have 

No  money  left  to  pay; 
I  *ll  trust  them  in  their  hour  of  need. 

And  bide  the  time  they  may.' 

'*  Their  struggling  mother  left  behind. 

The  father  gone  before. 
One  day  two  little  orphans  stood 

Beside  the  river's  shore. 
Bearing  within  their  slender  arms 

Some  scanty  store  of  com. 
Gleaned  with  as  sad  a  heart  as  Ruth's 

In  Judah's  fields,  forlorn; 
And,  as  was  wont,  their  small  halloo 

They  sent  across  the  tide. 
Till  Uncle  Stephen  from  his  mill 

Their  little  forms  espied. 
And,  loosing  straight  his  log  canoe, 
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Was  quickly  at  their  side. 
How  soon  the  little  ones,  at  first 

Abashed,  were  at  their  easel 
For  Uncle  Stephen,  pray  and  old, 

Had  deftest  power  to  please. 
The  bounty  in  his  welcome  smile, 

His  genial,  child-like  way, 
Their  orphaned  hearts  like  sunlight  cheered 

The  live-long  summer  day. 
And  when  the  lingering  solstice  sun 

Shone  like  a  far  gold  dome, 
With  words  of  cheer  to  bear  along, 

He  sent  them,  happy,  home. 

"That  evening,  as  the  weary  dame 
Drew  forth  her  precious  store. 

The  chest,  that  held  the  corn  she  sent. 
Was  brimming  o'er  and  o'er. 

*Gramercy,  children,  how  is  this!' 
The  dazed  good  wife^id  say, 

*  Has  Uncle  Stephen  failed  to  toll 

Our  little  grist  to-day  ?' 

*  O  yes  indeed,  he  tolled  the  grist,' 

The  guileless  orphan  said, 

*  For  resting  his  brown,  wrinkled  hand 

On  little  brother's  head. 
While  just  the  faintest,  queerest  smil^ 

I*layed  round  his  quivering  lip, 
I  saw  his  heaping  measure,  thrice. 

From  bin  to  hopper  dip.' 
Then  with  o'erflowing  heart  and  eye, 

The  mother  knelt  to  pray, 
And  many  a  swift  God-bless  him  sent 

Its  tcjirful,  tremulous  way, 
To  where,  above  these  mists  of  time. 

Heaven's  mystic  uplands  lay. 
O  well  for  him  whose  whispered  name. 

Breathed  forth  mid  grateful  tears, 
Like  some  sweet  note  in  music  meets 

God's  ever-listening  ears! 

**  Hetween  the  lines,  O  Golden  Head! 

Your  musing  father  reads 
This  lesson  clear,  that  generous  souls 

And  tender,  loving  deeds. 
In  this  self-seeking  world  of  ours. 

Are  what  the  Master  needs; 
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That,  would  we  have  life's  cloKing  hours 

With  peaceful  f^lory  kissed, 
Like  those  white  clouds  that  sleeping  lie 

Mid  rosy  amethyst, 
We  should  rememher  as  we  live, 

How  the  good  man  grouml  his  grist/' 
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KIAHSAKGE. 

A   MOUNTAIN    I»I<  TURK. 

Oft  have  I  thought  to  stand 

Upon  the  banks  of  the  mysterious  Nile; 
While  tender  mixudight  bathes  that  .ancient  land, 

And  watch,  afar,  tlie  while 

O'er  Nubian  mountains  rise. 

Bright  stars,  that  kindle  the  wild  continent; 
Walking  all  night  through  the  resplendent  skies 

To  the  low  Occident. 

Yet,  sterner  prospects  rise 

WJiere  the  imii.n-ial  mountains  lift  their  vast 
Dark  domes  into  New  Hampshire  skies. 

And  strange,  weird  sha<lows  cast 

Where  brawling  streamlets  tlow 

O'er  foaming  falls,  and  through  dark,  shadowy  woods, 
Thundering  in  boiling  torrents,  far  below, 

In  sunless  solitudes. 

I  stood  on  lone  Kiarsarge; 

The  sun  o*cr  j>urplo  mountains  sank  to  rest; 
Strange  pictures  hung  on  the  horizon's  marge, 

Low  in  the  burning  west. 

In  that  wild,  billowy  sea  >.^>l 

Of  mountains,  ranged  in  terribh?  array,  .  T*^ 

I  saw,  unveiled,  the  land  of  mystery; 
There  fa<ling  daylight  lay 
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We  may  pray  at  dawn  for  uiglit, 
In  our  sad  and  >%Tetclied  plight, 
Tossing  on  our  bed  of  pain, 
Longingfor  relief  in  vain. 
They  must  go!  the  hardest  day 
Cannot,  will  not  last  for  aye, 
Patient  or  impatient,  w^e 
Its  glad  close  shall  surely  see. 

They  must  go!  are  going  fast: 
Only  one  will  be  our  last, 
Hastening  toward  us,  all  unguessed, 
Day  that  brings  our  final  rest. 
In  the  unknown  future;  yet 
Our  faint  hearts  cannot  forget. 
How  to  meet  it  calm  in  trust, 
Teach  us.  Saviour !  come  it  must. 


HER  STORY. 

Only  a  little  thread  of  gold. 

Running  her  whole  life  through,  — 
So  plainly  she  could  see  it  here, 
Then  lost  awhile  could  trace  it  there. 
As  it  came  again  in  view. 

Only  a  little  rill  of  love 

That  watered  her  dusty  way; 
But  the  meagre  <lraught,  though  sweet  to  sip, 
And  quaffed  with  an  eager,  thirsting  lip, 

Could  not  that  thirst  allay. 

Only  a  bright  and  buoyant  hope, 

That  could  not  be  repressed ; 
But  it  lifted  at  once  her  weight  of  care, 
It  made  of  her  desert  a  gay  parterre. 

And  her  secret  was  unguessed. 

And  none  could  know  that  hidden  fount 

That  welled  within  her  heart: 
There  are  flowei*s  too  frail  for  blossoming. 
There  arc  dreams  to  which  we  fondly  cling, 

Of  our  very  lives  a  part. 

Her  busy  days  at  last  were  done, 

And^the  weary  feet  had  rest. 
The  thread  of  gold  had  all  been  spun, 
The  little  rill  had  ceased  to  run. 

And  the  hope  died  unconfessed. 
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TO-DAY. 

The  suushine  lingers  in  the  room, 

I  Bee  it  through  the  window  stream; 
Kissing  the  pillow  where  he  lay 

His  head  in  many  a  boyish  dream. 
But  O  the  change  since  yesterday,— 

The  young,  strong  step  that  I  so  miss, 
The  weary  miles  now  stretching  on 

Between  us  and  my  last  fond  kiss. 

And  mine  had  been  a  different  plan, — 

A  dream  of  sheltered  nooks  and  bowers. 
Of  toil  and  pleasure  hand  in  hand. 

Of  home  and  friends  and  merry  hours. 
But  he  ha<l  longed  to  try  the  world. 

Its  hopes,  its  promises,  its  cares, 
To  tempt  Dame  Fortune's  fickle  smile, 

And  win  her  to  him  unawares. 

And  so,  with  spirit  bold  and  brave. 

He  pressed  my  hand  in  mute  **  good-bye," 
And  turned  aside,  lest  I  should  see 

The  tears  that  glistened  in  his  eye. 
And  my  poor  heart  was  aching  sore. 

He  might  have  heard  each  throb  of  pain, 
My  questioning  heart,  that  yearned  to  know 

If  I  should  meet  my  boy  again. 

O  life  is  hard !    The  common  lot 

And  parting  wring  the  anguished  heart. 
But  O  how  differently  we  *d  choose. 

Yet  see  our  fondest  hopes  depart! 
We  take  the  burden  we  wouhl  fain 

Lay  down,  and  fold  our  weary  hands. 
Praying  our  loss  may  be  his  gain, 

Trusting  to  Him  who  understands. 


ItMiac  Bassett  Choate  was  born  at  South  OtiHtleld,  (Naples)  Jaly  12. 1833.  He  was  gracl- 
natetl  at  Bowdoln  College  in  the  class  of  18G2.  Was  admitted  to  the  Cumberland  Bar, 
1865.  Ha«  been  for  ^eyeral  years  an  editorial  writer  and  a  contributor  in  prose  and  verse 
to  newspapers  and  magazines.    Resides  in  Boston. 


**  ESQUIMAU  JOE.'' 
Bom  beneath  frosty  skies  Crystal  the  hills  above,  rv; 

In  an  1.7^00  of  ice  and  snow,  And  the  sea  was  of  crystal  below,  *  i%-- ; 

All  was  bright  to  the  baby  eyes  What  was  home  by  a  mother's  love  >  • 

Of  "Esquimau  Joe.**  For  ** Esquimau  Joe.'* 
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Xever  the  bond  would  part,  Faithful  uuto  the  last 

However  far  he  mi^ht  go,  To  every  trust  here  below, 

That  bound  the  home  and  tlie  heart  To  the  promised  reward  has  passed 
Of  **E«quimau  Joe."  Poor  **  Esquimau  Joe." 


Never  forsaking  a  friend, 
And  never  meeting  a  foe, 

Straight  to  his  journey's  end 
Went  "  Esquimau  Joe." 


**Puny"  and  •'Hannah*'  sleep 
Where  the  daisies  and  violets  grow, 

But  under  the  Arctie  deep 
Sleeps  **  Esquimau  Joe." 


SONNET. 


With  what  fidelity  the  stone  retains, 

As  if  in  memory  it  kept  the  thought, 

The  feeling  kept  with  which  the  sculptor  wrought 

Upon  its  surface,  with  unstinted  pains, 

The  destiny  of  man  when  he  attains 

Of  Life  and  Deatli  the  parting  of  the  ways, 

Where  cme  goes  out  iroia  life,  another  stays. 

And  neither  knows  the  blessing  that  he  gains. 

How  lias  tlie  marble  kept,  through  all  the  yeai*s 

Since  in  Etruria  a  maiden  died. 

The  memory  of  that  parting,  with  its  tears. 

Its  fondly-spoken  greetings  and  farewells 

When  these  feet,  shod  with  sandals,  turned  aside 

To  follow  paths  o'erhung  by  !ispho<lels. 


THE  HOMEWARD  WAY. 

ODYSSEA,    UOOK   XIII.,    70-92. 

When  they  came  down  to  the  sea  an<l  had  gone  on  board  of  the  vessel. 

Quick  <Ud  they  stow  in  the  hold  of  the  ship— that  excellent  escort 

Stores  which  they  had  received,  of  drink  and  of  food  all  their  rations: 
But  for  Odysseus  they  spread  down  a  mattress  and  cloth  wove  of  linen^ 
On  the  deck  of  the  ship  that  undisturbed  he  might  slumber, 
Spreading  it  aft,  and  he  went  away  by  himself  and  he  lay  down 
Silent;  and  singly  the  men  took  each  one  his  seat  on  the  benches. 
Sitting  in  rows,  and  the  rope  from  the  stone  that  was  drilled  through 

they  loosened. 
Forward  leaning,  the  men  threw  up  the  salt  spray  with  the  oai*-blade8 
And  to  the  man  <m  the  deck  sweet  slumber  fell  on  his  eyelids, 
Deep,  exceedingly  sweet,  even  death  very  closely  resembling. 
As  to  the  ship,  like  four  steeds  harnessed  abreast  on  the  race-course 
All  of  them  started  at  once  beneath  the  strokes  of  the  lashes. 
Rearing  and  settling  back  with  bounding  the  course  they  accomplish' 
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So  the  stem  of  the  ship  was  t<»sse(l,  and  a  hiUow  hchind  it, 
Purple  and  hu«:^e,  came  <ni  <»f  the  ocean  hmdly  resounding. 
ISafely  .ind  sttjadily  ran  the  shij),  and  never  a  falcon 
^C^ouhl  in  his  wlit'elinjj:  tii^ht  keep  up  thoujj;!!  of  fowl  'tis  the  s\tiltcst. 
So  on  her  hounding  course  the  wavis*of  the  sea  wjis  she  cuttin^r, 
Hearing  a  man  wlio  possessed  like  wisdom  with  that  of  immorl:if5. 
Many  the  panj^s  in  Ids  soul  which  he  aforetime  h.ad  endured 
Tryinjj  the  fortunes  of  war  and  crossing;  the  hillows  unfeeling: 
Then  was  he  sleepinj^  in  peace  forj^ettinj;  li<»w  much  he  ha<i  sulT'  re<l. 
When  most  hrilliint  arose  t!ie  c<mst.cll  ition  which  foremost 
Comes  to  usher  the  lij^ht  of  Kos,  the  child  of  the  morning,         ^ 
Then  to  the  island  drew  near  the  ocean-traversing  vessel. 

Rev.  John  B.  Southgatu  w.u*  lK)rii  in  Portl«inl.  July  25,  1833,  and  was  fltt<Ml  for  college 
in  that  city,  iiiuTer  Joseph  ItiJ^bey.  nnd  at  Varniouth  Aca«l«^iny,  iiiwlcr  Allen  H.  Wehl.  At 
the  Commencement  at  Bmvdoin,  in  IS.'M),  lio  (ii*liv(>r(>d  thn  hnslinh  oration  aa.  candidate 
for  tlie  degree  of  M.  A.,  and  at  graduation  he  Hi>ent  a  year  at  nome  in  a  course  of  Htndy 
preparatory  to  entering  the  Theological  Scluml  in  New  York,  fnun  which  he  gradnaUnl 
irith  great  credit  in  1857,  "  the  moHt  learned  mait  and  the  tinent  writer  aiul  thinker  of  hit* 
claw.  In  Augii9t,  of  the  same  year,  he  entered  uikui  his  duti«-ft  as  the  recfor  oJ  Trinity 
Parish,  Lewiston.  Resigning  the  ractornliip  at  Lewiston,  in  June,  18ftK,  he  waii  placeil  in 
c-liarge  of  a  mission  at  Tiallowell.  ami  in  I)eccndK'r  of  the  same  year  was  appointe<t  a 
iiiiMtonary  to  China,  but,  owing  to  failing  health  and  the  unwillingness  of  hirf  mother 
to  part  with  him, — her  own  health  Nting  very  delicate  at  the  time, -he  s<H>n  'afterwanls 
Abandoned  his  purpose  of  going  thither.  S(K>n  aft<'r  May  22, 1850,  he  relinquishe«l  the 
charge  of  the  mission  at  Ilallowell.  On  Sunday.  March  20,  1850,  he  was  ordnhied  to  the 
priesthood  in  St.  Luke's  Church,  Portlaml,  l»y  Bishop  Burges;*,  and  hail  charge  of  St. 
.John's  Church,  Wheeling,  Va.,  for  alM>ut  six  numths.  The  greater  portion  of  I8fi0  f»l 
Mraa  spent  at  his  father's  in  Scarborough,  lie  had  charge,  during  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  time,  of  Trinity  Church,  Saco.  During  the  winter  of  18C1-C2  his  health  and 
strength  failed  Tcry  rapidly.  Iledietl  of  consumption  at  Scarboroiigh,  Feb.  7,  I8fl2.  age<l 
iwenty-eight  years,  six  months,  thirteen  days;  was  buried  at  Portland,  ami  was  suhse- 
qiiently  removed  to  the  burial-ground  in  ScarlKirough.  Obituary  notices  of  oonsiderahle 
length,  extolling  the  virtues  ot  Mr.  Southgat**,  were  published  in  the  yew  York  t'hiirrh 
Journal,  the  Boston  Christian  WUit/rnn,  and  other  leading  religious  jotinifils. 


LIXEJS. 

TS   MEMORY   OF  CH.\RI,KS    DRUMMOXn.    OF    TlIK    HOWOOIX   CLASS   OK    IWW. 

How  stranpfo  appear  the  tliincjs  of  our  existence. 

When,  wanderinjr  listless  throujrh  unused  retreats, 
The  soul  turns  back,  nnci,  viewinj]^  from  the  distanee, 

Sees  with  new  eyes  the  daily  faets  it  meet*! 

« 
We  see  but  pro  liicts  biok  of  all  disoerninjj: 

Works  mystical  m  tehinery  unseen, 
Where  glitterinjr  bands  'twixt  heaven  and  earth  are  turninjuj, 
And  guidinpc  fhijjers  come  and  ^o  between. 

We  find  ourselves,  in  life's  first  conscious  morning, 

In  pil^im  garb,  and  staffs  within  our  hands. 
Impelled  to  journey,  without  light  or  warning. 

By  tmknown  courses,  into  unnamed  lands. 
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K'cn  while  wo  walk,  in  learning  wonder  gazing 
On  sequent  marvels  that  our  way  bedight, 

O'er  eager  eyes  a  dusky  film  comes  glazing, 
And  trembling  feet  are  groping  in  the  night. 

At  length  we  miss  one  from  among  our  number, 
And,  searching  back,  can  only  find  where  lies 

A  cold,  stiff  form,  wrapped  in  a  wakeless  slumber, 
While  Hylas-echoes  mock  our  frantic  cries. 

These  are  thy  facts,  O  Reason:  take  and  ponder; 

Strain  Orpheus-like,  into  the  deepening  gloom; 
Track  the  lost  life;  lift  off  this  heavy  wonder! 

O  life-guide,  know,  not  guess,  beyond  the  tomb! 

Vain,  taunting  prayer.     Poor  consolation  giveth 
.  Cparse-fingered  Reason,  grasping  at  a  wraith : 
•  The  sure  **  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth" 
Chants  no  cohl  reason,  but  a  fervent  faith. 

Thou  canst,  O  Faith,  the  mystery  unravel; 

By  tlieo  we  track  the  strange,  lost  life  we  miss : 
The  loved  that  Cadmus  sought,  with  weary  travel, 

A  god  liad  raised  to  his  isles  of  bliss. 


3^'w^.5  ^nnf  ^ind^. 


A<no!^  li.  n.iuU  wa8  bom  in  Clinton,  near  Benton 
Watcrv!llc'-n<>\v'  Colby  University  -in  the  summer 
portion  of  hi-  life  himse,  in  h\s  native  place,  following 
er'R  viK-Mtlon. 


UNCLE  STEPHEN. 

"A  story,  a  story,**  says  Golden  Head, 
As  she  storms  her  father's  knee ; 

*'  Not  fairy,  but  some  tender  tale. 
And  as  true,  as  true  can  be." 

•'  Well,  daugliter,  lay  these  sunny  curls 

,)  ust  here  upon  my  breast. 
And  round  the  dainty  little  form 

Let  father's  fond  arms  rest; 
TJion,  while  a  purpling  glory  fills 

The  restful  even-tide, 
And  far  across  the  tuneful  fields, 

Thejengthening  shadows  glide, 
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I  *11  tell  of  one  who  Rleeps  in  peace 

These  tifty  years  and  more, 
Where  yonder  ancient  oak-tree  shades 

The  hiokerinj^  streamlet's  shore. 
His  neij?hbors  called  him  *  Uncle  Stephen/ 

A  fond,  familiar  name — 
I  notice,  oft  with  K<^'iH*rons  sonls 

Men  loving  kinsliip  claim. 


"You  can't  remember  the  year  *  sixteen/ 

It  passed  so  lonjjf  a^o ; 
They  only  do  wliose  reverent  heads 

Are  white  like  falling;  snow. 
That  vear  no  fruitful  summer  came 

To  bh'88  the  waiting  land; 
Somehow,  the  constant  season  missed 

Its  Master's  just  command. 
For  sixty  jt^ars  n^o  to-nij(ht, 

When  June's  soft  breezes  blow, 
There  lay  above  tlie  i>allid  hills 

A  8hrou<l  of  <lriftin^  snow. 
And  o'er  the  wonderinj^  farmers'  homes 

Fell  fierce  a  swirlinpj  rout. 
As  on  those  wild  DetH'mber  nip^hts, 

\Vlien  stormy  winds  are  out. 
Throuffli  all  the  dismal  morning;  hours, 

Across  the  whitening  lands, 
Farmers  had  walked  beside  their  plows 

With  closely-mittened  h<ands. 
And  chilling  red-breasts  hcjpped  for  food, 

Where  the  furrow,  darkling,  lay. 
Till  pitying  plowmen  stayed  tlieir  teams, 

And  lifted  them  away. 
And  so,  the  dreary  st;ason  through, 

Each  month  the  hoar-frost  fell, 
Till  wintry  autujnn's  wailing  winds 

Moaned  like  a  funeral  knell.  * 
No  happy  songs  of  harvest  home. 

Fierce  winter  at  the  door. 
Earless,  the  stricken  corn-fields  stood, 

Go<l  help  the  friendless  poor! 
For  those  were  days  of  pioneers. 

Shut  off  from  other  lands. 
They  had  alone,  in  hours  of  need. 

Their  own  stout  hearts  and  hands. 
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To-day,  let  summer  suns  refuse 

To  grace  with  gleaming  grain, 
And  ranks  of  golden-tasseled  maize. 

The  rocky  hills  of  Maine; 
And  thrice  ten  thousand  hearts,  with  ours 

In  kindliCvSt  union  wed. 
Through  all  the  vast  and  fruitful  West, 

Would  fill  the  land  with  bread/' 

**  And  Uncle  Stephen  ?  *'     "  Daughter,  yes, 

WeUl  make  no  more  delay, 
When  one  has  pleasant  words  to  speak 

He  loiters  on  the  way. 
Beside  yon  stream,  that  through  the  years, 

With  ever-murmuring  wave. 
Sings  to  the  wild  anemones, 

Abloom  above  his  grave. 
Just  where  the  brook  and  river  meet 

Beneath  the  pine-clad  hill. 
Stood,  in  the  century's  early  dawn. 

Good  Uncle  Stephen's  mill. 
Where  all  tlie  cheery  summer  days, 

Witli  dreamy,  slumbrous  sound. 
Grinding  the  corn  from  far  and  near. 

His  rumbling  stones  went  round. 

"  It  may  not  be  tlie  miller  had 

A  poet's  lieart  and  brain. 
That  unseen  music  lilled  the  air, 

Tlie  while  he  ground  his  grain. 
Percliance  his  dull  ears  never  heard, 

On  summer  evenings  lone, 
Beneath  the  river's  babbling  flow. 

Its  mystic  undertone. 
Or,  musing  througli  the  silent  noons, 

Untouched  by  toil  or  care. 
He  never  heard  tlie  harvest-fly 

Shrill  through  the  shimmering  air; 
Or  saw  beneath  his  sleeping  mere, 

The  mirrored  pine-trees  through. 
Far  fleets  of  snowy,  summer  clouds, 

Go  sailing  down  the  blue. 
Yet  they  who  read  aright  the  page 

Of  years,  dark-lined  with  wrong, 
Can  see  in  Uncle  Stephen's  l^e 

A  most  ethereal  song. 
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The  rhythmic  beauty  of  good  deeds; 

Since  never  from  his  door 
Unpitied  or  unaided  went 

One  of  God's  homeless  poor. 
Amid  life's  ills  his  bounteous  heart 

A  thousand  ways  was  tested, 
Till  o'er  his  Iiumble  home  it  seemed 

A  rainbow's  arch  had  rested ; 
And  on  the  darkest  winter  day, 

About  the  little  mill, 
Brooded  the  charm  of  sweet  content, 

The  sunshine  of  good-will. 

**  But  when,  mid  years  with  plenty  crowned, 

The  famed  *  cold  season '  came. 
Then  all  the  fires  within  his  soul 

Bui*st  into  cheeriest  flame. 
From  many  a  distant  country-side, 

Seeking  for  corn  in  store, 
The  rich  and  shrewd,  on  weary  quest. 

Drew  rein  beside  his  (Foor, 
*  To  purchase  corn  for  daily  needs 

We  find  no  trifling  task; 
Sell  us  your  grain,  we'll  make  no  terms, 

But  pay  you  what  you  ask.* 
*Nay,  nay,'  tl\e  sturdy  miller  said, 

*I  must  not  sell  to  you; 
The  money  in  your  well-filled  purse 

Hath  power  to  help  you  through,— 
I  keep  my  corn  for  those  who  have 

No  money  left  to  pay; 
I  '11  trust  them  in  their  hour  of  need, 

And  bide  the  time  they  may.' 

**  Their  struggling  mother  left  behind, 

The  father  gone  before. 
One  day  two  little  orphans  stood 

Beside  the  river's  shore. 
Bearing  within  their  slender  arms 

Some  scanty  store  of  com. 
Gleaned  with  as  sad  a  heart  as  Ruth's 

In  Judah's  fields,  forlorn; 
And,  as  was  w(mt,  tlieir  small  halloo 

They  sent  across  the  tide. 
Till  Uncle  Stephen  from  his  mill 

Their  little  forms  espied, 
And,  loosing  straight  his  log  canoe, 
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Was  quickly  at  tlieir  side. 
How  soon  the  little  ones,  at  tirst 

Abashed,  were  at  their  ease ! 
For  Uncle  Stephen,  gray  and  old, 

Had  deftest  power  to  please. 
The  bounty  in  his  welcome  smile, 

His  genial,  child- like  way, 
Their  orphaned  hearts  like  sunlight  cheered 

The  live-long  summer  day. 
And  when  the  lingering  solstice  sun 

Shone  like  a  far  gold  dome, 
With  words  of  cheer  to  bear  along, 

He  sent  them,  happy,  home. 

"That  evening,  as  the  weary  dame 

Drew  forth  her  precious  store. 
The  chest,  that  held  the  corn  she  sent, 

Was  brimming  o'er  and  o'er. 
*Gramercy,  chihlrcn,  how  is  this!* 

The  dazed  good  wife /lid  say, 
*Has  Uncle  Stephen  faiU'd  to  toll 

Our  little  grist  to-day  ?' 
*  O  yes  indeed,  he  tolled  the  grist,* 

The  guileless  orphan  said, 
*For  resting  his  brown,  wrinkled  hand 

On  little  brotlier's  head. 
While  just  tlie  faintest,  queerest  smil^ 

Played  round  his  quivering  lip, 
I  saw  his  heaping  measure,  thrice, 

From  bin  to  hopitvr  dip.* 
Then  with  o'erflowing  heart  and  eye, 

The  motlier  knelt  to  pray. 
And  many  a  swift  God-bless  him  sent 

Its  tearful,  tremulous  way. 
To  where,  al)ove  these  mists  of  time, 

Heaven's  mystic  uplands  lay. 
O  well  for  him  whose  whispered  name. 

Breathed  forth  mid  grateful  tears, 
Like  some  sweet  note  in  music  meets 

God*s  ever-listening  ears  I 

*'  Between  the  lines,  O  Golden  Head! 

Your  musing  father  reads 
Tliis  lesson  clear,  that  generous  souls 

And  tender,  loving  deeds, 
In  this  self-seeking  world  of  ours. 

Are  what  the  Master  needs; 
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That,  would  we  have  life's  closing  hours 

With  peaceful  gh)ry  kissed, 
Like  those  white  clouds  that  sleeping  lie 

Mid  rosy  amethyst, 
We  sliouhl  remember  as  we  live. 

How  the  good  man  grtuind  his  grist." 


>n'  David  H.  Hill  was  born  in  North  BHrwick,  Dec.  12, 1833,  and  remoTed  with  hla 
er*9  family  to  Sandwicli,  N.  IL.  in  1S37.  whern  he  htu  siuoe  romaiued,  except  when 
ut  in  Uiacliin^.  or  enga^t^Al  in  Jioa'loniic.il  and  prori>!4<«ional  studies.  He  read  law  in 
office  of  Hon.  8amu**l  M.  Wheeler  and  Hon.  tJoshua  G.  Hall,  at  I>over.  N.  H.,  and 
he  Harrard  Law  School,  in  tlm  senior  clasA  but  did  not  graduate.  He  has  been 
iged  in  the  practice  of  lii9  profession  in  Sandwich  for  about  twenty-one  years  pattu 
ng  little  time  to  other  pursnitti,  tliough  he  writ«ri  excellently  both  In  prose  and 
e.  He  was  a  member  of  tlie  St'ite  Lfj^islaturo  in  1870  and  1871.  and  was  appointed 
ie  office  of  Judge  of  Probate  for  Carroll  (;ounty  in  1880,  which  position  he  still  holds. 


KIAHSAKGE. 

A   MOUNTAIN    PICTUIIE. 

Oft  have  I  thought  to  stand 

Upon  the  hanks  of  the  mysterious  Xile; 
While  tend<jr  moonlight  hathes  that  ancient  land. 

And  watch,  afar,  the  while 

O'er  Nubian  mountains  rise, 

Bright  stars,  that  kindle  the  wild  continent; 
Walking  all  night  tlirough  tlie  resplendent  skies 

To  the  low  Occident. 

Yet,  sterner  ])rospects  rise 

Wiiere  the  imi);3rial  mountains  lift  their  vast 
Dark  domes  into  New  Hampshire  skies. 

And  strange,  weird  shadows  cast 

Where  brawling  streamlets  flow 

O'er  foaming  falls,  and  through  dark,  shadowy  woods, 
Thundering  in  boiling  torrents,  far  below, 

In  sunless  solitudi^s. 

I  stood  on  lone  Kiarsarge; 

The  sun  oV-r  i)urple  mountains  sank  to  rest; 
Strange  pictures  hung  on  the  horizon's  marge. 

Low  in  the  burning  west. 

In  that  wild,  billowy  Rca  OVi^i- 

Of  mountains,  ranged  in  terrible  array,  ;'r 

I  saw,  unveiled,  the  land  of  mystery;  ''*■-." 
There  fading  daylight  lay 
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In  tender,  golden  gleams; 

And  that  wild  desolation  to  ray  eyes 
Seemed  like  the  laud  we  picture  in  our  drearas, 

Bright  dreams  of  Paradise. 

As  mountain  islands  resir 

Their  rocky  cliffs  over  the  watery  main, 
So  in  the  depths  of  tlie  high  atmosphere 

Stood  peerless  Carrigain. 

That  ancient  rampart  rose 

Like  a  high  priest  communing  with  the  heaven, 
Smit  with  the  fiery  tints  of  day^s  calm  close, 

Softened  with  hues  of  even. 

Beyond  those  mountiiin  chains. 

Whose  gray  walls  rest  against  the  low-browed  sky, 
The  ancient  king  of  d<*solation  reigns, 

As  countless  years  roll  by. 

High  in  the  upper  deep, 

Gray  cliffs,  dark  domes,  and  summits  brown  and  bare, 
Far  in  tlie  illimitable  azure  sleep, 

Of  the  pure  ui>per  air. 


CHOCORUA.       ^ 

AN   EXTKACT. 

The  sun  adown  tlie  golden  west 

0*er  Passacon way's  dome  was  set; 
When  on  Chocorua's  cold,  sharp  crest 

The  stern,  avenging  waniors  met. 
The  prophet  spoke:    *'  We  meet  at  last; 

And  yet,  for  one,  no  mom  shall  rise; 
Then  let  his  farewell  glance  be  cast 

Up  to  the  solemn,  starry  skies, 
For  wrongs  tliat  may  not  be  forgiven 
Cry  out  for  vengeance  up  to  heaven." 

With  hands  uplifted  to  the  sky 
Cornelius  Campbell  made  reply: 
**  Speak  you  of  wrongs  yet  unforgiven  ? 
Wrongs  that  cry  up  from  earth  to  heaven 
By  Him  who  kindled  the  great  sun, 
I  swear,  no  wrong  by  me  was  done, 
But  crimes  my  lips  forbear  to  tell, 
Such  as  insatiate  fiends  of  hell 
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Might  ]>lot,  in  your  wild  brain  were  planned, 

And  wroujxlit  by  your  twice  murdering  hand. 

We  meet,  in  deadliest  hate,  alone 

On  this  bleak  mount,  this  tower  of  sUme, 

In  the  cohl  silence  of  the  sky; 

Now  witness,  Heaven's  avenging  eye! 

1*11  hurl  you  from  this  mountain's  brow 

Down  to  that  yawning  gulf  below, 

Where  (mly  bird  or  beast  of  prey 

Shall  bear  your  whitened  bones  away." 

Chocorua  spoke:     "  Where  in  the  deep. 

Wild  north,  earth's  ancient  mountains  rise, 
Where  bright  'Siogee's  waters  sleep, 

And  under  yet  remoter  skies, 
Our  warriors  roamed  o'er  all  the  land; 
On  this  great  mount  whereon  we  stand 
Ilave  prop\iet.**,  kings  and  heroes  stot>d, 
And  gazed  on  earth's  v-ast  solitude. 
No  fitter  phice  beneath  the  sky 

Than  this  wild  home  in  upper  air, 

Hallowed  by  many  a  prophet's  prayer, 
To  meet  dire  vengeance,  or  to  die." 

One  moment  of  hate's  deadliest  strife. 
Like  tigers'grappling,  life  for  life. 
And  the  last  prophet  of  his  land 
Lay  crushed  beneath  his  conqueror's  hand. 
He  knew  the  fatal  gi*asp;  his  last. 
Despairing  glance  to  heaven  was  cast. 
As  if  to  see  with  dyini;  eyes 
The  gleaming  lakes  of  Para^lise. 

The  victor  dragged  him  to  the  brow 

Of  the  dread  mount  whereon  they  stood; 
Pointing  to  awful  depths  below. 
He  spoke:  **  Deep  in  yon  gloomy  wood. 
The  gray  wolf  hungers  for  your  blood; 

And  grim  death  waits— now,  murderer,  go." 

Down  to  a  yawning,  sunless  vale. 

O'er  frowning  battlements,  ho  fell. 
Rang  from  his  lips  a  wild,  death- wail. 

And  barren  hills  gave  back  his  knell. 
A  fiery  star,  a  meteor  bright. 

Shining  athwart  the  sombre  sky, 
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Hung  on  the  orient  brow  of  iiijjht. 

Euch  star  looked  «lowu  with  solemn  eye; 
Ujiind  White-face  baleful  meteors  swung; 

Minden's  dark  brow  was  bathed  in  light, 
A  death-sonjT  on  the  win<ls  was  sung. 

Ne'er  heard  till  that  iH>rtentous  uight. 
Pale  liglits  danced  over  lake  and  wood, 
The  chainless  Sico  blushed  in  blood, 
And  pityini^  angels,  hovering  nigh, 
Walked  the  cold  heavens  with  mouruing  eye. 


Son  of  Ira  Berry,  a  voiienibl**  joiiriiali8t  elsewhere,  represeiitetl  in  thia  woA.  wwbo™ 
in  Augusta,  Dec.  *il,  1833.  Mr.  Uerry  ta  a  »uctHi«sfnl  priiit«T,  aii«l  publiither  of  lUe  ■Vw^'J: 
io  TtAcen  at  Portluml.  He  is  rilsn  Stati*  agfiit  of  the  .Xssociatdl  Pre»«,  and  Uis  flU** 
Tarioud  ofnces  of  triwt  for  several  public.-itions.  His  wife  has  written  some  Teryaw^R" 
table  Juvenile  operettas. 


TIIK  F.VIUY  WEDDING. 

'T  was  the  middle  of  the  night, 

And  the  moon  was  silver  bright. 
And  the  owl  and  tlie  bat  were  skimming  through  the  air; 

I  saw  the  fairies  dancing, 

And  the  fairy  lights  a  glancing. 
And  'twas  down  in  the  meadow,  but  I  won't  tell  where. 

Round  they  danced,  and  in  the  middle 

\Vas  a  fairy  with  a  ti<ldlc, 
And  he  sat  uiuui  a  <laisy  which  was  swinging  in  the  air; 

And  I  saw  a  fairy  bride. 

With  her  goo<lman  by  her  side, 
And  'twas  down  in  the  meadow,  but  I  won't  tell  where. 

I  was  walking  there  with  Kate, 

And  we  knew  'twas  over-late, 
IJut  I  bad  so  nnu'li  to  tell  her,  and  she  looked  so  bright  and  toi 

We  i)ecpe<l  among  tlie  clover, 

And  watched  till  it  was  over, 
And  'twas  down  in  the  meadow,  but  I  won't  tell  where. 


8UMMEK  IS  rOMlNG  TO  THE  NORTHLAND. 

The  air  is  full  of  music  and  the  dawn  is  come  at  last. 
The  spell  of  night  is  broken,  though  its  shadow  hath  not  passed; 
Hear  tlie  sweet  full-throated  chorus  through  the  open  casement  rin^ 
Chant in'r  praises  to  the  morning  which  the  golden  sun  will  bring; 
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And  tliiiir  song  reveals  a  secret,  thougli  we  guessed  it  well  before, 
But  'tis  sweet  to  hear  them  warble  and  repeat  it  o'er  and  o*er: 
Summer  is  coming  to  the  Northland. 

Lo!  the  air  is  full  of  sunsliine  and  the  gladsome  day  has  come, 
In  the  presence  of  its  glory  the  warbling  choir  is  dumb; 
But  we  hear  a  gentle  rustling  and  a  murmur  in  the  trees, 
And  the  blossoms  shake  their  pt^rfume  out  ujxm  the  balmy  breeze; 
They,  too,  have  learned  the  secret,  and  they  wonder  that  we  doubt, 
Wliile  the  very  buds  are  bursting,  they  so  long  to  let  it  out: 
Summer  is  coming  to  the  Northland. 

She  is  coming  from  the  tropics  with  fresh  flowers  in  her  breast, 
The  gentle  winds  to  welcome  her  come  blowing  from  the  west; 
Her  smile  will  clothe  the  forest  and  the  fields  in  shining  green. 
And  flowers  will  rise  with  tender  eyes  to  gaze  upon  their  queen; 
The  bee  will  hum  its  welcome,  the  cricket  chirp  her  praise. 
And  the  hearts  of  all  be  merry  in  the\'oming  golden  days: 
Summer  is  coming  to  the  Northland. 


THE  WOULD  IS  FAIR. 

The  robin  sat  in  the  apple-tree, 

Merrily  singing  '*The  worhl  is  fair;** 
The  scholar  listened,  and  thus  said  he, 

**The  world  is  weary  and  full  of  care.'* 
"Sing,**  said  the  bird,  "till  your  heart  is  light. 

Sing,  and  the  world  will  soon  look  bright.*' 
And  he  merrily  sung  in  the  apple-tree, 

"The  worhl  is  briirht  and  fair  to  see.** 


ii 
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Greed,"  said  the  scholar,  "rules  the  land;'* 
"Sing,"  said  the  bird,  "'twill  soon  be  day;** 
The  poor  are  crushed  by  a  tyrant's  hand;'* 
"Sing,*   said  the  bird,  "*twill  pass  away. 

Sing,  for  the  night  is  almost  gone, 

Sing,  for  I  see  the  Hush  of  morn." 

And  he  merrily  sung  in  the  apple-tree, 
"The  world  is  bright  and  fair  to  see.'' 


^"Mn.  H.  O.  Rowe  wag  bom  in  Kast  Corlntli,  in  1834.  nml  lived  there  until  her  mnrriage, 

n  1856.  to  .1.  Swett  Kowe.  of  Hnnpor,  in  wliioh  city  s-lie  Ijhs  livetl  ever  since.    Mr«.  Kowe  •.^''•, 

iMCtMitributeil  for  the  last  thirty  >earH  to  nmny  of  the  principal  magazines  and  news- 

lapers,  her  work  being  principally  in  the  st{»ry  line,  with  now  and  then  a  i)oen).    She  has 

rritten  largely  for  the  J'orflonfl  Trnn.srriftt,  'Vmifh's  fovunnihm.  Wide  Avake.  Golden 

iofirt.  Art  Mat/f^zive.  ami  <»tlier  publications.    She  considers  her  ballad  writings  the 

«8t  of  ber  poetical  work,  and  we  give  two  in  thi.s  vein  which  met  with  special  public 

»Tor. 
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THE  RELIEF  OF  HEN N EBON. 

**  Ride  fast  and  far,  my  courier  brave. 
Till  the  dew  thy  courser's  fetlocks  lave, 

In  the  land  of  the  settin^^  sun, 
And  say  to  England's  Edward  bold, 
The  wife  and  son  of  his  comrade  old 

Lie  leaguered  in  Hennebon." 

Then  the  lady  looked  from  her  turret  pray 
0*er  the  foeman,  mustered  in  steel  array, 

'Neath  the  walls  of  her  castle  home; 
And  she  thouj^ht  of  her  lord  in  captive  bands, 
Of  her  s(m,  the  heir  of  his  name  and  lands, 

An  exile  doomed  to  roam. 

And  her  heart  swelled  high  with  love  and  pride. 
As  forth  with  her  noble  boy  by  her  side 

She  passed  to  the  castli»-wall ; 
In  her  train,  her  m.iidens  fair  and  bright. 
In  silks  and  jewels  richly  dight. 

Followed  in  silence  all. 

The  archer  stood  with  bow  unstrung, 

The  oath  was  checked  on  the  soldier's  tongue, 

As  he  listened  with  foreheiui  bare; 
And  their  capt;iin  doffed  his  plumed  crest, 
While  he  longed  to  lay  his  lance  in  rest 

For  God  and  his  ladye  fair. 

** Brave  men  and  true— my  brothers  all!" 
Her  voice  rang  out  like  a  trumpet  call. 

As  each  soldier  grasped  his  brand. 
"The  foe  besets  us  sore  without; 
Though  we've  beat  them  in  many  a  bloody  bout. 

Yet  now  beleaguered  we  stand. 

*'I  know  that  famine  makes  brave  men  shrink 
Who  would  stand  undaunted  on  danger's  brink, 

But  I  pray  you  hear  my  word : 
When  women  and  babes  its  pangs  can  bear, 
Shall  steel-clad  men  refuse  to  share 

Alike  with  tlieir  sovereign  lord  ?" 

Then  the  princely  boy  spake  bold  and  high. 
With  the  fire  of  liis  race  in  his  clear  blue  eye, 

Though  his  childish  face  was  wan; 
*'l  will  live  or  die  on  a  single  crust, 
Ere  the  home  of  my  fathers  be  laid  in  dust 

By  the  foes  of  Uennebon." 
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And  tlie  watchful  foemen  marshaled  without 
Woiidored  to  hear  the  joyous  sliout, 

The  loud,  triumphant  cry; 
And  their  brows  grow  dark  as  they  mark  the  band 
Of  maidens  that  close  by  tlic  rampart  stand 

Laughing;  in  mockery. 

Brave  lieart  of  soldier,  of  dame  and  child, 
Rejoice!  for  over  tlie  ocean  wild 

Brave  Edward's  sail  is  seen; 
And  the  foe  are  scattered  far  and  wide, 
Like  mimic  boats  before  the  tide 

That  sweeps  the  white  beach  clean. 

There's  wassail  and  joy  in  those  jj^rand  old  lialls^ 
And  many  a  banner  drapes  their  walls 

From  the  Hyin*^  foemen  won; 
And  there,  with  music  and  mirth  and  light. 
The  English  king  dubs  lord  and  knight 

The  heir  of  Ilennebon. 


THE  SWEDISH  WIFE. 

le  State  House  at  Augu<«ta,  Mc,  is  a  bnnch  of  ceilar  8h{nKl<^»  made  by  a  Swedish 
I,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  New  Swe'leii,  who,  with  her  husband 
nd  a  family  of  little  oiieH  de|>ciultMit  ui><m  her,  nuule  with  her  own  hands  these 
»,  and  carfieil  them  ei^^ht  miles  upon  her  b:fcck  to  Che  town  of  Caribou,  where  she 
iged  them  for  provisions  for  her  family. 

The  morning  sun  shines  bright  and  clear, 
Clear  and  cold,  for  wint<^r  is  near, — 

Winter,  the  chill  ami  dread : 
And  the  fire  burns  bright  in  the  exile's  home, 
With  fagot  of  fir  from  the  mountain's  dome. 

While  the  children  clamor  for  bread. 

Against  the  wall  stands  the  idle  wheel, 
Unfinished  the  thread  upon  the  spindle  and  reel. 

The  empty  cards  are  crost; 
But  nigh  to  the  hearthstone  sits  the  wife. 
With  cleaver  and  mallet, — so  brave  and  so  blithe, 

She  fears  not  famine  or  frost. 

Fair  and  soft  are  her  braided  locks. 

And  the  light  in  her  blue  eye  merrily  mocks 

The  shadow  of  want  and  fear,  ;  ..;"iV 

As  deftly,  with  lingers  supple  and  strong,  '^^' 

She  draws  the  glittering  shave  along. 

O'er  the  slab  of  cedar  near. 


t-_ 
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Neatly  and  close  are  the  shinjrles  laid, 
Bound  in  a  bunch, — then,  undismayed, 

The  Swedish  wife  uprose: 
"  He  patient,  my  darlinjjs,"  she  blithely  sai<i. 
**  1  go  to  the  t4»wn,  and  you  shall  have  bread, 

Ere  the  day  has  ve:iched  its  close." 

Eipjht  miles  she  trudjjed— 'twas  a  weary  way; 
The  road  was  roujjh,  the  sky  grew  ffrt^y 

With  the  snow  that  sifted  downi; 
Bent  were  her  shouldei*s  beneath  their  load. 
But  hij^h  was  her  heart,  for  love  was  the  goa<i 

That  urjred  her  on  to  the  town. 

Ere  the  sun  went  down  was  her  promise  kept. 
The  little  ones  feaste<l  before  they  slept; 

While  the  father,  sick  in  bed. 
Prayed  softly,  with  tears  and  murmurs  low, 
That  his  household  darlings  might  never  know 

A  lack  of  tlu'ir  daily  bread. 


Thi«  Indy  waa  born  in  the  town  of  Norri«lgew«x»k,  August  16, 1834.  Her  Ust  bww* 
resitlt'nce  was  at  Banpor,  an<l  Mu:  is  repn'sjuictl  in  "Tlie  Native  Poets  of  Maine,"  pal^ 
lished  in  that  city  in  1854. 


THE  STOHM  AND  THE  UAIXBOW. 

Did  the  angels  hang  it  out,  mother, 

The  glorious  Ik>w  1  see  ? 
Have  the  8i)irits  surli  a  banner 

As  now  is  shown  to  me  ? 
It  was  readied  <l«>wn  from  heaven. 

Dear  mother,  I  cannot  doubt; 
So  tell  your  own  dear  Willie — 

Did  the  anjcls  hang  it  out? 

Tlic  rain  fell  down  in  torrents — 

The  clouds  were  black  as  night  — 
But  soon  the  armies  of  the  storm 

Were  beat  and  put  to  tlight. 
They  were  vantjuished  by  the  angels. 

And  when  they  saw  their  rout, 
There  canu'  the  Hag  of  victory  -  - 

Did  the  angels  hang  it  out  ? 
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I  have  heard  of  warn  in  heaven — 

Now  I  know  that  they  have  fought — 
I  saw  the  tlashin^  of  their  spears, 

And  their  jjjhnieeK  -di<l  1  not  ? 
Tlieir  eliariots  roHed  tliron^Ii  heaven. 

And  I  lieard  the  demons  sliout-- 
And  then  I  saw  Uivjlwj  of  peace  - 

Did  the  angels  liang  it  ont  ? 

*Tis  the  how  of  promise,  mother— 

I  know  hy  (iod  'twas  pven, 
Emhlem  of  peace  and  harmony, 

Between  mankind  and  Iieavcn! 
And  when  the  storm-eh)nd  passed  away 

With  the  hist  thunder  sliout, 
And  this  hri^ht  how  appeared  in  heaven — 

Did  the  angels  Iian^  it  out? 

gtiHim  C0,  jr.  gltwing. 

8.  Susan  M.  W.  Thwing.  wife  of  PiDfe^sor  Tliwinjj,  ^lau^jhter  of  the  late  Gapt. 
iFil  Waite  of  Purtlaiiil.  Bom  in  Vnril  iii  i,  OM.  ir>,  18U.  Att«Miiletl  ri  private  Hohnol; 
.  through  the  counte  at  Mt.  Holyoko  Suniiiiary,  hii<1  (^nuiuatvd  I8r>5;  was  teacher 
)  two  yean*  in  Latin  and  HAtrononiy.  ami  aftorwanlH  in  rortlaiid  High  School; 
ieil  I>ec.  28. 1K59;  seven  mm»  and  tlircV  daughtera  liavc  boen  born;  the  eldest  son  is  a 
'on  in  a  hospital  in  Now  Vork.  but  exiM'cts  to  boa  niedic4<l  initwionary  abroad,  and 
'oungest.  antudent  of  New  York  t.'niveniity,  iH  witli  Dr.  Kerr  of  the  Presbjterian 
lital.  Canton,  and  aiding  in  niissionary  work.  Mrs.  Thwing  also  accompanied  him, 
ber,  1837.  intending  to  A|)end  Honit*  niontht*  in  (Jhina  to  i>erfect  her  knowledge  of  the 
iiage  and  the  i>eopie,  as  she  has  been  f(»r  some  time  devoting  herself  to  work  among 
^faluese  of  Brooklyn. 


MY  PRAYER. 

O  Thou  celestial  sounre  of  wisdom's  li{»htl 
Touch  my  sin-darkened  eyes  and  give  them  sight; 
Chase  all  the  mists  away  an<1  to  my  spirit  say: 
"Let  there  be  light!*' 

That  I  with  clearer  view  may  see  and  know 
Ail  thou  wouldst  have  me  do  and  he  helow; 
And  with  a  swifter  pace  into  Thy  righteousness 
May  daily  gi-ow. 

Into  my  willing  Iiands  may  work  be  given. 
Let  service  here  make  sweet  the  rest  of  heaven ; 
Toiling  throughout  the  day,  down  at  Thy  feet  to  lay 
Some  sheaves  at  even. 


'>?. 


And  if  Thy  perfect  will  to  me  assign  -^L 

Sorrow,  or  pain,  or  loss,  the  part  be  mine 
Meekly  to  bear  the  cross;  purging  out  all  my  dross. 
My  soul  refine. 
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Thus  pressing  upward  still  the  heavenly  steep, 
Homeward  my  weary  feet  eager  would  leap ! 
My  longing,  panting  soul  stretches  to  Thee  its  goal, 
Glory  to  reap ! 


MY  DWELLING-PLACE. 

DKUT.  XXX  in.  12. 

O  happy,  happy  dwelling,  close  by  Jehovah's  side! 
O  peace  beyond  our  telling,  under  his  wings  to  hide  I 
There  safe,  by  faith  abiding,  no  foe  has  power  to  harm, 
And  in  his  love  confiding,  no  terror  may  alarm. 

His  loved  ones  dwell  securely;  with  sheltering  wing  outspread 
He  will  protect  them  surely;  no  evil  they  need  dread: 
Such  sweet,  such  blessed  resting,  each  longing  satisfied ! 
No  evil  thing  molesting,  nor  any  good  denied. 

"All  tlie  day  long**  he*ll  cover,  and  guard  from  every  ill; 
The  Holy  Dove  shall  hover  o*er  them  at  evening  still: 
As  gentle  dew  distilling,  the  promise  of  these  words. 
The  heart  with  joy  o'erfilling,  comfort  and  strength  affords. 

A  fount  of  joy  upspringing  through  the  whole  spirit  flows; ' 
How  can  the  soul  cease  singing,  exultant  as  she  goes  ? 
With  rapturous  praise  repeating  her  glorious  Saviour^s  name, 
Her  paean  shout  of  greeting  to  celebrate  his  fame. 

Strong  on  his  strengtli  relying,  they  cope  with  every  foe; 
And  in  his  might  undying,  a  constant  victory  know; 
Till,  hymning  the  sweet  story,  they  **lay  their  honors  «lown*' 
At  His  dear  feet  in  glory,  and  wear  the  victor's  crown. 


^rvilla  §.  ^nton  0Hrdnei[, 


Arvjlla  B.  E.  Gardner  was  bom  in  Chesterville,  Me.,  (Fnunklln  Covnty)  l>ec.  27,  ISS*. 
Reniovcil  to  Lowell,  Maw.,  October.  1851,  aiid  was  married  to  Almon  B.  Gardner,  (bw* 
in  N(*ls<m,  N.  1(.)  Aug.  26.  1857.    She  \\h»  written  magazine  articles,  and  for  Uie  loeil 
pres!*.     In  March,  1870,  at  a  nieetine  of  the  pods  and  dauffhters  of  Maine,  she  furnished 
a  iMNMu  (ill  resroiiRe  to  a  toast)  whicli  was  considered  roentorions.    A  few  years  since. os 
a  visit  to  the  old  home  in  Chesterville,  she  found  the  ancient  house  (built  by  her  grandftp 
ther,  and  occupied  for  nearly  a  century)  deserted.    The  hours  spent  beneatu  the  old  roof 
furnished  inspiration  for  the  poem  which  was  afterward  printed  in  Ths  FarnUnfft^m 
Chronicle. 


THE  OLD  MANSION. 

It  stands  alone,  no  footsteps  linger  here; 
These  silent  rooms  no  sunny  faces  greet, 
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With  floors  uncovered,  and  with  Wtalls  so  drear, 

Dust  gathers  thickly  on  the  window-seat. 
The  sun  peeps  tlirougli  tlie  cohweb-curtained  pane — 
No  living  tenant  seeks  this  home  again. 

It  stands  alone !  what  spirits  of  the  past 

Walk  through  these  h)w-ceiled  rooms,  at  shade  of  eve, 
The  pattering  little  feet  grown  still  at  last. 

And  o'er  the  golden  heads  what  memories  weave  I 
To-night,  to-night — a  solemn  silence  falls. 
Deep  in  the  shadow  of  these  old  gray  walls. 

A  towering  tree  leans  o'er  the  old  brown  eves. 

An  air  of  watchfulness  is  with  it  still; 
The  moonlight  falls  .amid  the  shining  leaves. 

And  glimmers  on  the  mossy  window-sill. 
Behind,  the  pathway  to  the  orchard  leads. 
And  flowering  shrubs  peep  through  the  tangled  weeds. 

Our  footsteps  sound  like  echoes  from  the  past— 

A  tale  of  busy  life  that  here  has  been — 
Adown  the  garden  walk  so  thick  o'crcast 

With  flowers,  and  thorns  that  struggle  in  between. 
Can  it  be  here  that  roses  ever  bloomed, 
And  with  their  fragrance  all  the  air  perfumed  ? 

We  pause,  and  think  of  all  the  busy  life 
That  once  broke  up  the  dreary  silence  here; 

Then  passing  out,  and  mingling  with  the  strife 
Amid  the  multitude,  grown  hard  and  sere. 

From  this  bright  homestead  birth  and  death  are  wed, 

Death  claims  the  golden  and  the  hoary  head. 

What  spirits  from  the  slumbering  past  arise. 
Light  forms  float  by — that  long  since  turned  to  dust — 

With  rosy  cheeks  and  beauty's  flashing  eyes, 
And  hearts  that  beat  beneath  the  satin  bust. 

Death  springs  to  life,  as  with  a  magic  wand 

I  part  the  curtain  with  my  outstretched  hand. 

Ah  I  what  a  crowd  of  recollections  come, — 
Turn  back,  ye  wheels  of  time,  the  past  explore, — 

The  chain  is  linked  with  memories  so  strong, 
I  dream  amid  the  scenes  that  are  no  more. 

The  hour  o^er  me  a  witching  spell  has  cast. 

Fain  would  I  pierce  the  shadows  of  the  past. 
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Hero  is  a  semblance  of  the  joys  that  fled 
And  mocked  mc  with  their  glitter  long  ago; 

Here  friends — who  long  have  slumbered  with  the  dead, 
Who  led  my  stops  and  language  taught  to  flow — 

Bright  as  the  light  falls  from  the  sunset  sky, 

Loved  ones  return  to  me :  Thei/  nerer  die. 

Alas !  our  day-dreams  and  our  Aisions  fade ; 

We  wake  to  find— for  we  are  mortal  still — 
The  fancy  flown.    Death  has  been  here  and  laid 

His  signet  on  the  brows  that  grew  so  chill. 
Deserted  mansion !  winds  and  tempests  cry. 
Echo  alone  can  to  thy  wail  reply. 

Across  this  time-woni  threshold  little  feet 

Went  in  and  out,  so  many  yeai-s  ago, 
And  baby  voices:  accents  pure  and  sweet, — 

'Tis  sad  that  passing  years  should  change  us  so. 
Age  warps  the  pliant  nature, — low  and  deep 
Are  childish  memories  we  love  to  keep. 

Hinder  me  not.     I  linger  and  would  stay 
Here,  in  the  shadow  of  this  old  home  room — 

Where'er  I  turn  a  halo  lights  the  way; 
I  stand  alone  amid  the  gathering  gloom. 

The  past  and  present  thick  with  memories  teem, 

The  future,  soon  that  too  will  be  a  dream. 

These  silent  rooms  no  story  speak  to  you, 
These  si>irit  friends  can  never  meet  your  gaze. 

Fain  would  I  linger — wander  through  and  through 
This  mansion  dark— so  bright  in  other  days. 

Its  echoes  are  to  you  no  welcome  tone. 

Its  messaf/e  is  for  me^  and  me  alone. 


AN  OLD  LETTER. 

Where  is  the  hand  that  traced  these  lines  ? 

*Tis  mould'ring  back  to  mother  earth  I 
Years,  years  have  gone,  yet  here  to-night 

My  tears  pay  tribute  to  thy  worth. 
Long  since  from  earth  thy  spirit  loosed, 

And  o'er  thy  home  the  willows  wave, 
And  flowers,  placed  by  afi'ection's  hand, 

Twelve  years  have  blossomed  o'er  thy  grave. 
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Louise !  my  heart  i8  true  to  tliee — 

My  best  beloved,  my  early  friend  I 
To-nijjfht  I  seem  to  see  thy  face, 

As  o*er  tliis  tear-stained  sheet  I  bend. 
'T  is  here  thy  hand  my  name  has  traced, 

And  coupled  it  with  thine  so  dear; — 
Our  early  love  is  ne'er  erased ; 

O'er  this  1  drop  affection's  tear. 

O  happy  tliought!    The  jjrave  brings  rest 

To  weary  travelers  of  the  earth  I 
The  spirit  seeks  among  tlie  blest 

A  mansion-house  of  priceless  worth. 
There  will  the  friendship  here  begun, 

Which  death  and  parting  ne'er  can  sever, 
Spring  up  anew,  and  bh)KKum  forth 

In  flowers  whose  frafjrancc  lastA  forever. 


^OHdic^H  ^Idrich  j^liom^Hon  ffhismare, 

[n.  B.  A.  T.  G.  Dineinore  was  born  in  Guilford,  Me.,  March  2R^  1835,  and  moved  to 
:croft  in  1845.  She  married  Capt.  Sewell  C.  Gray.  March  1,  1863,  who  fell  at  Chanoel- 
iville.  May  3, 1863.  in  January,  lUdd,  she  nmrried  Lemuel  F.  Dinsmore.  and  resided 
Drookyn.  N.  Y..  until  his  death,  which  occurred  May  3,  1885.  j  Since  .then  she  haft 
m1  at  the  old  homestead  in  Foxcrof  t. 


A  imiDGE  OF  FAITH. 

FOR   FEET  OF   FAITH. 

Beyond  a  cliism  whore  deep  Witters  move, 
There  lies  a  realm  of  all-exhaustless  love, 
Toward  which  our  eyes,  uplifted  clear,  may  scan 
A  power  that  works  its  highest  good  for  man. 

The  burning  bush,  the  Sinai's  mountain  flame, 
The  promise  to  the  prophet  in  His  name. 
The  wonders  written  out  in  rook  and  tree. 
In  rod,  and  parted  waters  of  the  sea, 

In  mighty  deeds  of  faith  from  Enoch  down, 
A  brilliant  vista,  till  at  length  its  crown 
0*er- topping  all,  their  meaning  clear  revealed. 
As  in  Emanuel  our  hopes  are  sealed. 

Behold  him  now  approach  the  hither  side. 
Upon  that  bridge  of  faith,  whose  arches  wide 
Defy  life's  storms,  as,  builded  stone  by  stone, 
The  firm  foundation  hath  in  structure  grown. 
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Lo !  prophets  and  apostles,  mighty  names  I 

And  last  of  all  the  preacher  Him  proclaims, 

**The  Lamb  of  God,"  whom  star,  and  voice,  and  dove, 

Had  heralded  with  signs  of  dawning  love. 

And  this  sufficcth  all  our  needs  to  meet! 
Love  flavored  thus,  the  teaching  seems,  and  sweet 
With  heavenly  power,  while  promising  a  rest 
To  souls  overburdened,  and  with  sorrows  pressed. 

Climb  hither,  then!  above  the  troubled  tide 
Upon  that  bridge  of  faith  with  arches  wide. 
For  hearts  of  faith  its  pillai*s  will  descry. 
With  firm  foundation  reaching  to  the  sky. 


A  LIFE  THAT  HATH  NO  END. 

As  from  some  old  cathedral  turret  rings 

A  solemn  warning,  or  a  call  to  prayer. 
So,  far  above  all  earthly  sounds  of  strife, 

Eternity's  great  bell-tones  on  the  air 
Ring  out  the  story  of  an  endless  life. 

In  floating,  swelling  cadences  it  falls, 
Like  regal  music  heard  from  palace  walls; 

Now,  in  the  spirit's  hush,  its  silver-clear 
And  solemn  tones  are  heard  *mid  ocean's  roar. 

The  thunders  echo  it— while  sweetly  near, 
In  Nature's  silences,  for  evermore 
It  gives  life  meanings  all  unlearned  before. 

An  endless  life!    Ah,  what  a  mighty  power  I 
Through  this,  grim  Death,  the  conqueror — is  slain; 
The  glorious  tidings  sound  through  earth's  domain! 

Triumphant  from  each  living  temple-tower 

Ring  out  the  news!  *'  Your  dead  shall  live  again, 
For  1  am  He  that  liveth  and  was  dead 

And  am  alive  for  evermore.  Amen." 

When  close  upon  the  shadows  of  Death's  wall 
The  wanderer's  feet  pause,  trembling,  in  this  sphere 

He  sees  the  temple-dome  outshine,  whence  all 
Along  his  way  this  song  rang  out  in  cheer — 
**  A  life  that  hath  no  end,  no  end,  no  end!" 
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And  straiglitly  he  grows  caiin:  Do  fears  appall  ? 
Disarmed  of  terror,  and  with  vision  clear, 

Ho  sees  the  Master  there.     Like  as  a  gate, 
A  lowly  wicket-gate  does  death  now  seem — 

An  entrance  only  to  that  bless(kl  state 
Where  mysteries  strange,  and  questions  why,  await 
Their  royal  answer  in  that  hour 'supreme. 

O  bell,  the  golden-tongued,  ring  on!  ring  on 

Forgiveness  to  repentant  souls  sincere! 
For  timid  ones,  in  silver  tones  (;hime  on 

Thy  sweet  assurances  and  pledges  clear  I 
To  sin,  with  fearful  iron  tongue,  clang  on! 

Clang  on!  till  all  its  mountains  quake  with  fear. 


#«»/"'  S  M^m^^' 


C.  Rogers,  M.  D.,  was  horn  Manrh  2!3,  183>,  aii<l  splint  his  early  dajra  In  Perry,  where 
father  dwelt  and  cultivated  a  small  farm.  After  being  taught  the  alphabet,  he 
oed  to  read  from  an  uld  song-book,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven  he  first  attende<l  the  dls- 
;  schools.  His  fattier,  being  poor,  needed  his  labor,  consequently  the  time  spent  In 
coin inon  schools  Wiis  very  limited,  being  in  all  only  about  nine  months.  In  the  fall 
S33,  he  borrowed  sufficient  money  to  enable  him  to  attend  a  term  at  Washington 
Jemy,  which  wa?  at  that  time  under  the  iu'^truction  of  J.  C  Caldwell.  After  that  he 
;ht  school  and  fitted  for  college  at  Varmouth  Academy,  under  the  tuition  of  A.  L. 
dall.  He  entered  Waterville  College  in  1860,  and  commenced  the  study  of  medicine 
next  year,  graduating  at  Harvard  in  tlie  cla<4i)  of  18(>3-4.  He  received  a  commission 
Lssistant  Surgeon  in  one  of  the  .Massachusetts  regim^^nts,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war 
mencetl  the  practice  of  mediciu'j  in  ISnxiklyn,  X.  V.  In  the  spring  of  1866,  he 
irne«l  to  Pembroke,  Me.,  where  he  has  since  resided,  pnicticing  his  profession  and 
ing  an  occasional  poem  for  the  /Caaf.port  Sentinel  and  the  Grand  Army  boys.  Dr. 
ers  reads  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  (ierman,  and  is  a  great  lover  of  poetry.  His  boBj 
easional  life  has  prevented  him  from  giving  much  time  to  writing. 


**THE  EVENING  ECHO." 

Have  you  heard  **the  Evening  Echo," 

In  the  twilight  pale  and  wan, 
As  it  peals  along  the  waters 

Of  the  pensive  Pemnaquan  ? 
Have  you  heard  the  thrilling  music. 

As  it  rolls  adown  the  stream. 
Waking  all  the  woods  and  fountains 

From  their  deep  and  silent  dream  ? 

O  it  gives  the  heart  new  impulse. 

As  it  strikes  the  sentient  wire; 
And  it  fills  the  soul  with  rapture. 

Ever  higher,  higher,  higher! 
And  its  music,  soft  and  pensive, 

Steals  in  rapture  on  the  soul. 
Like  the  voice  of  some  sweet  seraph 

Charming  all  within  control. 
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And  it  fills  the  soul,  ecstatic. 

With  a  flood  of  fond  delight; 
And  the  heart  receives  the  impulse 

Of  the  throbbing  of  iU  might. 
O  it  gives  to  life  new  being, 

And  it  wakes  to  fond  desire; 
Like  the  strain  of  some  sweet  lyre 

Wafts  the  spirit  higher,  higher! 

Tell  me  not  of  **  Memnon's  statue/' 

And  it«  symphony  of  sound; 
When  the  morning  sun,  resplendent. 

Wakes  to  music  all  around; 
For  within  **f/ie  Erening  Echo** 

Dwells  a  charm  more  sweet  and  rare. 
That  enraptures  all  the  senses, 

While  it  wakes  the  ambient  air. 


A  LEGEXl)  OF  KKD  ISLAND. 

There 's  a  rock  in  the  ('obscook,  they  call  it  Red  Isle, 
And  the  blue  wavelets  curl  and  break  at  its  feet 
Like  the  ripples  that  curl  when  a  maiden  doth  smile, 
'Neath  the  arch  of  the  cheeks  where  the  rosy.lips  meet. 

And  there,  when  the  tempest  sweeps  fierce  o'er  the  hill, 
And  the  hail  and  the  winds  lash  the  waves  into  spray. 
The  mermaid's  sweet  voice,  all  plaintive  and  shrill. 
Is  heard  o'er  the  waters  as  she  sings  her  wild  lay. 

And  there,  when  the  sunbeams  fall  bright  on  the  bay. 
And  the  sea,  like  a  mirror,  reflects  the  blue  sky, 
Above  and  around  it  the  se;i  gulls  do  play. 
And  the  lo(m  and  the  osprey  high  o'er  it  do  fly. 

And  the  divei-s  ne'er  dive  near  its  steep,  rocky  shore, 
And  the  sea-birds  ne'er  light  on  its  bleak,  mossy  crest — 
But  around  and  above  it  thoy  constantly  soar. 
And  far  from  its  shelter  they  always  do  rest. 

'T  was  there  Cai)t.  Kidd,  when  he  roamed  the[broad  sea, 
And  preyed  on  the  helpless  that  fell  in  his  way, 
Concealed  his  rich  treasures,  deep  down  'neath  a  tree, 
That  grew  'mong  the  shrubs  where  the  flinder-mice  play. 

But  ere  he  enclosed  it  within  the  dark  ground, 
A  maiden,  a  captive  most  comely  and  fair. 
He  led  from  his  ship  to  the  newly-made  mound, 
And  on  it  compelled  her  to  kneel  and  to  swear, 
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That  a  guard  o*er  the  treasures  she  M  ever  prove  true, 
That  none  might  molest  them  or  steal  them  away; 
Till  the  se.i  ceased  to  mirror  the  sky  deep  and  hlue, 
And  the  waves  on  the  rocks  ceased  to  dash  into  spray; 

That  her  spirit  should  guard,  both  by  d.iy  and  by  night, 
The  treasures  he  gave  her  to  guard  and  to  keep, 
So  long  as  the  sun  o'er  the  bay  sheds  its  light, 
And  the  moon  and  the  stars  shine  over  the  deep. 

And  she  shrieked  and  she  trembled  as  she  knelt  on  the  mound. 
And  she  prayed  and  she  wept  and  for  mercy  implored; 
But  the  hearts  of  the  pirates  who  stood  there  around 
Were  as  deaf  to  her  cries  as  the  breakers  that  roared. 

But  the  moon  from  the  scene  hid  her  face  in  a  cloud, 
And  the  cloud  dropped  a  tear  on  the  maiden's  pale  cheek, 
As  with  hands  wild  extended,  she  repeated  aloud 
The  words  of  the  oath  that  the  pirate  did  speak. 

Then  kissing  her  fondly  they  struck  off  her  head, 
And  hied  to  the  ship  that  lay  moored  in  the  bay; 
And,  crowding  all  canvas,  from  the  place  sadly  sped 
O'er  the  ocean  to  wander  in  search  of  more  prey. 

So  since,  in  the  moonlight  on  that  Isle  sad  and  lone. 
Can  be  seen  a  fair  maiden,  each  night  of  the  year, 
A-kneeling  and  watching,  as  cold  as  a  stone. 
While  the  cloud  just  at  twelve  on  her  face  drops  a  tear. 

There's  a  shriek  and  a  gleam,  and  her  head  rolls  away, 
Down,  down  in  a  cave,  where  the  wild  billows  roar; 
And  the  men  o'er  the  mound  then  her  cold  body  lay. 
And  the  blood  runs  afresh  down  the  rocks  of  the  shore. 

Then  a  ship's  seen  to  crowd  all  her  canvas  for  sea. 
And  the  winds  always  favor  her  voyage  along; 
While  the  sailors  seem  eager  to  crowd  to  the  lee. 
And  gaze  on  that  Isle  as  they  chant  a  low  song. 

And  there,  on  the  mound,  when  the  ship's  out  of  sight. 
May  be  seen  the  fair  maiden,  dejected,  forlorn, 
A-gazing  a-seaward,  through  the  mist  of  the  night, 
And  weeping  and  sighing  until  it  is  morn. 

And  the  loon  laughs  a-mocking  her  deep  plaint  of  woe. 
As  she  hears  her  sad  moanings  and  sighs  o'er  the  deep; 
And  the  boatmen,  affrighted,  in  the  night  never  go 
Near  that  Isle  in  its  weirdness,  but  far  from  it  keep. 
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Uhoh^  ffarren  ^eckwitl(. 


This  writer  was  born  in  Lnbec.  Me.,  March  31, 1835.  His  i*arent8  cnme  to  Hantniort, 
K.  S  ,  where  his  childhof^Ki  whr  Kpeiit,  in  1S38.  He  was  essentially,  as  he  esteem^  uim- 
■elf,  a  citizen  of  the  world,  with  a  broad  and  catholic  spirit — 

*'  To  no  country,  to  no  race  confined. 
His  home,  the  world;  his  brethren,  all  mankind.'* 

Literary  ambition  and  capacity  awoke  early  within  him:  and  his  first  poem,  "The  Iee> 
berg,"  written  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  deserves  to  have  been  preserve*!.  The  only 
■tanza  extant  is  here  given: — 

*•  Ah,  then,  with  dismay  o'er  that  blood-chilling  scene. 
Saw  he  Azrael's  glare  in  the  lightning's  red  sheen — 
Saw  a  shroud  spreading  grim  in  each  white-creste<l  surge, 
Svhile  the  wild  winds  around  him  were  chanting  his  dirge." 

He  left  school  at  sixteen,  *'  to  follow  the  sea,"  and  soon  rose  to  the  po«ltion  of  mateoo 
the  ship  •'  Burinah,"  commanded  by  his  father.  Tlie  scenes  and  experiences  during  hit 
ofticen»nip  of  ihe  **  Bunnah"  were  published  in  18C0,  in  J.ife  Hlv^roted.  (since  Phrtno- 
logical  Journal)^  under  the  title  of  '*  Uunning  Down  the  Trades  "  In  1850  he  conunoni- 
catcd  to  the  same  i)aper  a  detailcil  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  th« 
Atlantic  cable,  which  subject  was  then  agitating  the  world;  giving  suggestions  as  to  the 
pr<»|)or  principles  ujwn  which  to  construct  a  successful  one.  Whether  the  coinpsnT 
appropriated  his  idea  cannot  now  be  known:  but  the  cable  of  18C6  was  built  in  accora- 
anct'  with  the  principles  by  him  designated.  In  1854  he  married  Susan  Rhyce  Phelps— they 
beiuf;  cousins.  It  was  a  rare  union  of  congenial  minds  He  soon  left  the  Atlantic  trade, 
and.  in  command  (»f  the  ship  **  Virginia."  saile*!  from  Liverpool,  Eng.,  for  Hong  Kong, 
China.  He  Sftfut  three  years  in  the  Kast  Indian  trade;  then,  returnineto  his  family, 
S|M>nt  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life  in  study  and  literary  work.  He  died  Feb.  21, 
1877.    He  left  an  unpublished  work  on  China,  entitled,  "  Foh-Kee  and  Fan-<iTii." 


SEVEN  YEARS  PAST. 

fc'€V(  n  years  flo^Mi  I  lay  alone  on  an  Indian  isle's  far  verge, 
And  watched  the  sweep,  in  the  cohorts  deep,  of  the  broad  Pacific  surpCt 
Break  on  the  strand  of  pearly  sand —white  foot  of  the  green-robed  isle! 
Whilr  the  snn  sank  low,  and  the  night  stole  &low  over  sea  with  her  dusky 
smile. 

Out  from  the  west  Winaina  to  rest,  trailed  the  song-bird's  Wanina  hymn; 

While  cricketings  shrill,  with  gurgle  of  rill,  crept  up  with  the  twilight 
dim; 

To  the  whispering  breeze  sighed  back  the  trees — but  their  sleepy  blos- 
soms furled. 

While  drowsily  fell  like  a  Lethean  spell  the  breath  of  the  resting  world. 

And  a  music  new  with  the  falling  dew  through  the  tender  choral  wreathes; 
The  soundless  rhyme,  the  tonguclcss  chime,  each  tiny  flower-bell  breathes; 
And  air  and  earth  alike  pive  birth  to  a  multifold  melody's  tone, 
That  lulls  the  soul  in  charmed  control,  as  I  muse  on  the  sward  alone. 

Each  scintillant  line,  in  unison  fine,  with  the  tranquil  chant  sublime, 
In  the  glittering  march  up  the  glorified  arch  the  stars  in  their  courses 
climb; 
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Yet  a  last  faint  light  thwart  tlie  van  of  night  to  the  pearly  beacb  still 

clings, 
Where  the  shaky  surge  with  a  booming  dirge  its  floods  on  the  BheU-drift 

flings. 

Ah!  teiTible  tolls  of  resurgent  rolls  hurled  up  from  the  sounding  seal 
Ye  crowd  from  mine  ear  the  harmonies  clear  of  the  multifold  melody! 
But  I  hear  complain  with  a  wail  of  pain  <all  the  beautiful  nautili— 
For  a  myriad  fleet,  in  eich  pitiless  be  it,  are  crunched  on  the  strand — and 
die. 

O  types  so  fair,  what  hope  is  there  ?— Are  there  none  to  mourn  but  I 
For  each  beautiful  form,  with  its  rose-tints  warm,  that  yet  will  not  wholly 

die? 
Will  the  monster  whorl  of  the  surf  still  curl  and  smite  on  each  fragile 

crust  ?— 
Will  destiny's  mill  keep  grinding  it  still,  till  the  stars  know  it  not  from 

dust? 

Is  it  only  a  play  ? — and  by  night  alway  do  yon  stars  in  the  circles  sit; 
Looking  down— ever  down,  with  never  a  frown!    (Who  are  those  that 

glare  from  the  pit  ?) 
With  never  a  frown— not  a  thumb  turned  down  one  atom  to  save  from 

fate! 
Are  they  not  at  last,  after  ages  past,  of  tlio  spectacle  satiate  ? 

Ah!  knowing  no  fear,  unwitting  they  steer,  to  wreck  in  a  common  doom  I 
Thus  widens  the  reach  of  the  broadening  beach,  and  for  myriads  more 

makes  room : — 
More  myria<ls  sail  with  the  changeless  gale,  on  which  dim  destiny  dwells. 


Seven  years  past! — I  have  read — at  last — what  the  merciless  lesson  tells. 
Looks  over  the  seas  strong  Hcrakles  still  bearing  the  club  of  might; 
Stem  Algehar,  with  rainy  a  star,  aligning  his  sword  of  light; 
Rears  Perseus,  higher  that  blade  of  lire,  once  potent  the  wrong  to  right; 
Ih)  they  know  full  well  that  each  foam-born  shell  is  an  .\phrodite  bright? 
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This  popnlar  mHga7Jn«»f»t  Ir  a  native  of  (Jalau*.  where  sho  was  lH»rn  April  .^,  1835.  At 
th«  age  of  fourteen  she  beoann^  a  pupil  in  the  Putnam  High  School  at  Newburyport, 
Mans.,  nml  after  RraMuatinp  frojn  Ihis  institution  8lie  atten«le«i  the  ohi  PInkerton  Acad- 
emy, in  Derry,  N.  H.,  an«l  there  c1o8»m1  lier  sclioollife.  At  the  iige  of  thirty,  Bho  was 
married  to  the  Hon.  Kichanl  S.  Spotronl.  himself  a  poft,  .'ind  pon  of  one  of  Ncwbury- 
prirt's  most  note<l  physicians.  Thi-ir  home  is  nt  J)eer  Islnntl,  one  of  the  niOHt  beautiful 
places  in  the  region  of  the  Merrininc.    Mrs.  Si>oiror(l'8  literary  career  began  with  the 
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publioation  of  a  delightful  story,  entitled  '*  In  a  Cellar,*'  oriffinally  printed  in  the  Atk»- 
lie  MtmtJUy.  The  compiler  of  tnis  work,  liimeelf  a  native  of  Nowburyport,  well  remem- 
bers with  what  keen  pleasure  he  first  peruse<l  this  tale  the  morning  it  appeared  In  Ui« 
Daily  HereUd  of  that  city.  Mrs.  Spofford's  first  book  was  called  **  Sir  Roiuin*s  Ghort.** 
As  a  writer,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  slie  has  enriched  the  pages  of  the  AVjantU,  H*tT- 
per*8,  and  other  leading  publications  for  many  years.  A  volume  of  her  poems,  under 
Che  imprint  of  Mesiirs.  ttoughton,  Miffiin  &  Co.,  appeared  is  18S2.  It  has  been  said  that 
a  Gonoord  writer,  in  quoting  one  of  Mrs.  Spotforirs  charming  poem9,  referred  to  her  sf 
"  The  American  Sapplio."  In  the  course  of  her  literary  career  she  has  published  ten  vol- 
umes  of  prose  and  poetry. 


INSIDE  PLUM  ISLAXD. 

Wc  tioated  in  the  idle  breeze, 

With  all  our  sails  a-sliiver, 
The  shiiiinjj  tide  came  softly  thrimixh. 

And  filled  Plum  Island  Kiver. 

The  shining  tide  stole  softly  up 
Across  the  wide  green  splendor, 

Creek  swelling  creek  till  all  in  one 
The  marshes  matle  surrender. 

And  clear  the  flood  of  silver  swung 

Between  the  brimming  edg<'s, 
And  now  the  depths  were  dark,  and  now 
The  boat  slid  over  the  sedges. 

And  here  a  yellow  sand-spit  foamed 
Amid  tlie  great  sea  meadows. 

And  here  the  slumberous  waters  gloomed 
Lucid  in  emerald  shadows. 

While,  in  their  friendly  multitude 

Encamped  along  our  quarter, 
The  host  of  hay-cocks  seemed  to  float. 

With  doubles  in  the  water. 

Around  the  sunnv  distance  rose 

A  blue  and  hazy  highland, 
And  winding  down  our  winding  way 

The  sand-hills  of  Plum  Island, — 

The  windy  dunes  that  hid  the  sea 

For  many  a  dreary  acre, 
And  muflied  all  its  thundering  fall 

Along  the  wild  South  Breaker. 

We  crept  by  01dtown*s  marshy  mouth. 

By  reedy  Rowley  drifted, 
But  far  away  the  Ipswich  bar 

Its  white-caps  tossed  and  shifted. 
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SometimcH  we  heard  a  bittern  boom, 

SometimcH  a  piping  plover, 
Soractimes  tlierc  came  the  lonesome  cry 

Of  white  pulls  flying  over. 

SometimcH,  a  Kiuhlcii  fount  of  lif^ht, 

A  sturgeon  s])laslH'(l,  and  fleeting 
Behind  the  Hhcltcrinp:  thatch  we  heard 
Oars  in  the  rowlocks  beating. 

But  all  the  rest  was  silence,  save 

The  rii>]>linf;  in  the  rushes. 
The  jL^entle  pale  that  struck  the  sail 

In  iitful  swells  and  pushes. 

Silence  and  summer  and  the  sun, 

Wakinp  a  wiz.ml  Icpion, 
Wove  Jis  we  went  their  ancient  spells 

In  this  enchanted  repion. 

No  si)cctral  care  couhl  part  the  veil 
Of  mists  and  sunbeams  shredded. 

That  everywhere  behind  us  closed 
The  labyrinth  we  threaded. 

Beneath  our  keel  the  preat  sky  arched 

Its  liipiid  lipht  and  azure; 
We  swunp  between  two  heavens,  ensphered, 

Within  their  charmed  embrasure. 

Deep  in  that  watery  iirmament, 
With  llickerinp  lustres  splendid, 

Poised  in  his  perfect  Hiplit,  we  saw 
The  ])ainted  hawk  suspended. 

And  there,  the  while  the  boat-side  leaned, 
With  youth  and  1  uiphter  laden. 

We  saw  the  red  tin  of  the  perch. 
We  saw  the  swift  menhaden. 

Outside,  the  hollow  sea  mipht  cry. 
The  wailinp  wind  pive  waniinp; 

No  whisj)er  saddened  us,  shut  in 
With  sunshine  and  the  morninp. 

O  far,  far  off  the  weary  world 

With  all  its  tumult  waited, 
Forever  here  with  droopinp  sails 

Would  we  have  hunp  belated  I 
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Yet,  when  the  flaw  came  raffling  down, 
And  round  us  curled  and  sallied, 

We  skimmed  with  bubbles  on  our  track, 
As  glad  as  when  we  dallied. 

Broadly  the  bare  brown  Hundreds  rose. 
The  herds  their  hollows  keeping, 

And  clouds  of  wings  about  her  mast 
From  Swallow  banks  were  sweeping. 

While  exiermore  the  Bluff  before 

Grew  greenly  on  our  vision, 
Lifting  beneath  its  waving  boughs 

Its  grassy  slopes  elysian. 

There,  all  day  long,  the  summer  sea 
Creams  murmuring  up  the  shingle; 

There,  all  day  long,  the  airs  of  earth 
Witii  airs  of  heaven  mingle. 

Singing,  we  went  our  happy  way, 

Singing  old  songs,  nor  noted 

Another  voice  that  with  us  sang, 

As  wing  and  wing  we  floated. 

Till  hushed,  we  listened,  while  the  air 

With  music  still  was  beating. 
Voice  answering  tuneful  voice,  again 

Tlie  wortis  we  sang  repeating. 

A  flight  of  fluting  echoes,  sent 

With  elfin  carol  over  us, — 
More  sweet  than  bird-song  in  the  prime 

Kang  out  the  scjv-blown  chorus. 

Behind  those  dunes  the  storms  had  heaped 

In  all  fantastic  fashions, 
Who  syllabled  t)nr  songs  in  strains 

Kcmote  from  human  passions. 

What  tones  were  those  that  caught  our  own^ 
Filtered  through  light  and  distance. 

And  tossed  them  gayly  to  and  fro. 
With  such  a  sweet  insistence  ? 

What  shoal  of  sea-sprites,  to  the  sun 

Along  the  margin  flocking. 
Dripping  with  salt  dews  from  the  deeps, 

Made  this  melodious  mocking  ? 
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We  laup^hedf — a  hundred  voices  rose 

In  airiest,  fairiost  laughter; 
We  san^, — a  hundred  voices  quired 

And  san^  the  whole  son^  after. 

One  standing  eajjer  in  tlie  prow 

Blew  out  his  bufjle  clieerly, 
And  far  ami  wide  their  horns  replied 

More  silvery  and  clearly. 

And  fallin<^  down  the  fallinf)^  tide, 

Slow  and  more  slowly  jfoinpf, 
Flown  far,  flown  far,  blown  faint  and  fine, 

We  heard  their  horns  still  blowing  I 

Then,  with  the  last  delicions  note 

To  other  skies  alluring, 
Down  ran  the  sails,  beneath  the  Bluff 

The  boat  lay  at  her  mooring. 


THE  FIUE-FLIES  IN  THE  WHEAT. 

Ah,  never  of  a  summer  night 
Will  life  again  be  half  as  sweet 

As  in  that  country  of  delight 
Where  straying,  staying,  with  hai)py  feet, 
We  watched  the  Hre-llies  in  the  wheat. 

Full  dark  and  deep  the  starless  night, 
Still  throbbing  with  the  summer  heat: 

There  waii  no  ray  of  any  light. 
But  dancing,  glancing,  far  and  fleet, 
Only  the  flre-flies  in  the  wheat. 

In  that  great  country  of  delight. 
Where  youth  and  love  the  borders  meet. 

We  paused  and  lingered  for  the  sight. 
While  sparkling,  darkling,  flushed  the  sheet 
Of  splendid  fire-flies  in  the  wheat. 

That  night  the  earth  seemed  but  a  height 
Wheretm  to  rest  our  hai)py  feet, 

Watehing  one  moment  that  wide  flight 

Where  lightening,  brightening,  mount  and  meet 
Those  burning  fire-flies  in  the  wheat. 
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What  wiiispered  words  whose  memory  might 
Make  an  old  heart  with  madness  beat, 

Whose  sense  no  music  can  recite, 
That  chasinjr,  racing,  rhythmic  beat 
Sings  out  with  tire-flies  in  the  wheat. 

O  never  of  such  blest  despite 
Dreamed  I,  whom  fate  was  wont  to  cheat — 

And  like  a  star  your  face,  and  white — 
While  mingling,  tingling,  wild  as  sleet. 
Stormed  all  those  fire-flies  through  the  wheat. 

Though  of  that  country  of  delight 
The  farther  bounds  we  shall  not  greet. 

Still,  sweet  of  all,  that  summer  night, 
That  maddest,  gla<ldest  night  most  sweet, 
Watching  the  fire-flies  in  the  wheat! 


MUSIC  IX  THE  XIGHT. 

When  stars  pui*sue  their  solemn  flight. 

Oft  in  the  middle  of  the  night 

A  strain  of  music  visits  me. 

Hushed  in  a  moment  silvery — 

Such  rich  and  rapturous  strains  as  make 

The  very  soul  of  silence  ache 

With  longing  for  the  melody. 

Or  lovers  in  the  distant  dusk 
Of  summer  gardens,  sweet  with  musk, 
Pouring  their  blissful  burden  out. 
The  breaking  joy,  the  dying  doubt. 
Or  revelers,  all  flown  with  wine. 
And  in  a  madness  half  divine, 
Beatinjr  the  broken  tune  about. 


•r> 


Or  else  the  rude  and  rolling  notes 

That  leave  some  strolling  sailors*  throats. 

Hoarse  with  the  salt  spray  it  may  be, 

Of  many  a  mile  of  rusliing  sea; 

Or  some  high-minded  dreamer  strays 

Late  through  the  solitary  ways, 

Nor  heeds  the  listening  night  or  me. 

Or  how,  how  whence  those  tones  be  heard, 
Hearing  the  slumbering  soul  is  stirred, 
As  when  a  swiftly  passing  light 
Startles  the  shadows  into  iiight. 


CELT  A  THAXTER.  BIT 


Wliile  one  remembranc-e  suddenly 
Thrills  through  the  melting  melody — 
A  strain  of  music  in  the  night. 

Out  of  the  darkness  ])urHtR  the  song, 
Into  the  darkness  moves  aUmg; 
Only  a  ehord  of ^  memory  jars, 
Only  an  old  wound  hums  its  scars, 
As  the  wild  sweetness  of  the  strain 
Smites  the  heart  with  passionate  pain, 
And  vanishes  among  the  stars. 

"be  free,  pare  air  of  her  island  home,  the  '*  Isle  of  Shoals,'*  where  she  holds  "  Sum- 
r  court*'  in  hrr  delightful  c<>tta(;o,  Ih  one  of  her  esiieiitial  needs.  This  charming,  well- 
inn  poeteiis,  was  born  in  PortHUiouth,  N.  H.,  flune  29.  1836,  and  her  verses  ha?e  the 
y  swing  of  tlie  sea.  Among  her  iiaiKtrs  uixm  the  islands  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Ine,  is  a  series  of  great  intere»t  ami  value,  which  ap|>oarHd  in  the  Atlant.io  MontMy. 
rs  one  of  her  personal  friends,  in  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  boys  and  the  ffirls  hare 
truer  or  better  friend  than  phe,— "At*  we  sat  in  her  room,  we  all  at  once  board,  far 
rn  iu  the  street,  the  letting  out  of  one  of  the  public  schools.  As  the  glad  shouts  and 
rry  laughter  of  the  children  cjime  up  to  ns,  Mrs.  Thaxter  paused  in  her  work,  her 
jht  eyes  glistened  with  plea^ture,  anil  Khtt  Haid,  '  lilestt  tliem!^  with  delightful  heart!- 
IS  as  Lf  refreshed  by  what  some  other  Icsh  Hympathetic  soul  might  call  a  racket.*' 


THE  WATCH  OF  HOONE  ISLAND. 

They  crossed  the  lonely  and  lamentinj^  sea; 

Its  moaninj^  seemed  but  sinjjjinp:.    **  Wilt  thou  dare," 
He  asked  her,  "brave  the  loneliness  with  me  ?" 

**  Wliat  loneliness,*'  she  said,  **  if  thou  art  there  ?'' 

Afar  and  cold  on  the  horizon's  rim 

Loomed  the  tall  lij^ht-house,  like  a  pjhostly  sipi; 
They  sij?hed  not  as  the  shore  behind  prew  dim, 

A  rose  of  joy  they  bore  across  the  brine. 

They  f^^iined  the  barren  rock,  and  made  their  home 
Amon^  the  wild  waves  and  the  sea-birds  wild; 

The  wintry  winds  blew  lierce  across  the  foam, 
But  in  each  other's  eyes  they  looked  and  smiled. 

Aloft  the  light-house  sent  its  warninpjs  wide. 
Fed  by  their  faithful  hands,  and  ships  in  sij^ht 

With  joy  beheld  it,  and  on  land  men  cried, 
"Look,  clear  and  steady  burns  Boone  Island  light!** 

And,  while  they  trimmed  the  lamp  with  busy  hands, 
"Shine  far  and  through  the  dark,  sweet  night,"  they  cried; 

"Bring  safely  back  the  sailors  from  all  lands 
To  waiting  love, — wife,  mother,  sister,  bride  I" 
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No  tempest  shook  tlieir  calm,  though  many  a  storm 
Tore  the  vexed  ocean  into  furious  spray; 

No  chill  could  find  them  in  their  Eden  warm, 
And  gently  Time  lapsed  onward  day  by  day. 

Said  I,  no  chill  could  tiiid  them  ?  There  is  one 
Whose  awful  footfalls  everywhere  are  known, 

With  echoing  sobs,  who  chills  the  summer  sun. 
And  tunis  the  happy  heart  of  youth  to  stone; 

Inexorable  Death,  a  silent  guest 

At  every  hearth,  before  whose  footsteps  flee 
All  joys,  who  rules  the  earth,  and,  without  rest, 

Koams  the  vast  shuddering  spaces  of  the  sea; 

Death  found  them ;  turned  his  face  and  passed  her  by. 

But  laid  a  finger  on  her  lover's  lips, 
And  there  was  silence.     Then  the  storm  ran  high, 

And  tossed  and  troubled  sore  the  distant  ships. 

Nay.  who  shall  speak  the  terrors  of  the  night. 
The  speechless  sorrow,  the  supreme  despair  ? 

Still  like  a  ghost  she  trimmed  the  waning  light, 
Dragging  her  slow  weight  up  the  winding  stair. 

With  more  than  oil  the  saving  lamp  she  fed. 
While  lashed  to  madness  the  wild  sea  she  heard ; 

SheJ.kept  her  aw^ful  vigil  with  the  dead. 
And  God*s  sweet  pity  still  she  ministered. 

O  sailors,  hailing  loud  the  cheerful  beam, 
Piercing  so  far  the  tumult  of  the  dark, 

A  radiant  star  of  hope,  you  could  not  dream 
What  misery  there  sat  cherishing  that  spark  I 

Three  times  the  night,  too  terrible  to  bear. 
Descended,  shrouded  in  the  storm.     At  last 

The  sun  rose  clear  and  still  on  her  despair. 
And  all  her  striving  to  the  winds  she  cast, 

And  bowed  her  head,  and  let  the  light  die  out, 
For  the  wide  sea  lay  calm  as  her  dead  love. 

When  evening  Tell,  from  the  far  land,  in  doubt. 
Vainly  to  find  that  faithful  star  men  strove. 

Sailors  and  landsmen  look,  and  women's  eyes. 
For  pity  ready,  search  in  vain  the  night. 

And  wondering  neighbor  unto  neiglibor  cries, 
"Now  what,  think  you,  can  ail  Boone  Island  light?" 
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Out  from  the  coast  toward  her  hij^li  tower  they  sailed; 

They  found  her  watchinjjf,  silent,  by  her  dead, 
A  shadowy  woman,  wlio  nor  wept  nor  wailed, 

But  answered  wliat  tlicy  spake,  till  all  was  said. 

They  bore  the  dead  and  livinj^  both  away. 

With  anguish  time  seemed  pt)werle88  to  destroy 
She  turned,  and  backward  gazed  across  the  bay, — 

Lost  in  the  sad  sea  lay  her  rose  of  joy. 


^oivarJ  ^wm. 


Inward  Oiren  was  born  in  Hninawick,  Cuinherlaml  Connty,  Aiig.  28, 1835;  was  edaeft- 

iu  the  common  schoolH,  and  learned  the  printer's  trade  in  the  offices  of  the  Leuistan 

trnal  and  /irufisirirk  Te/efprnph.    Mr.  Owen  lias  In-en  in  Auguvta  thirty-three  yean 

a  journalist, -waH  twenty  hix  yeans  in  the  <»flic«  of   Thff  Kentiebee  Jmimal;  fifteen 

TS  as  local  editor,  ajid  eleven  years  as  one  of  the  proprietors.    He  has  also  edited  the 

fifjor  Ifaiiy  H'hiff:  is  now,  nnd  lias  been  for  abont  seven  years,  the  general  e<litor  of 

Afnine  Farmer,  also  Hegister  of  rrolmte,  Presiilent  of  the  Maine  Press  Association, 

I  President  of  the  Augusta  Si>oicty  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.    He 

dished  the  first  Youtirs  teniiMrrunce  p:i|)er  started  in  Maine,  and  has  delivered  leo- 

es  l»efore  lyceuins,  Memorial  Day  addresses,  agricultural  addresses,  etc.    Mr.  Owen  it 

originator  of  biographical  sketches  of  niemlM^rs  of  the  Legislature.    Colby  Unlver- 

'  conferred  the  degree  of  A.  M.  upon  Mr.  Owen,  in  1879. 


WANTED  TO  HE  AX  EDITOR.* 

I  have  seen  a  man  so  lost  to  all  pity, 

With  temper  wrought  up  and  courage  so  gritty. 

As  to  wish  that  he,  too,  an  editor  was  — 

Put  him  in  the  chair,  and  he'd  "just  make  the  boss.'* 

To  edit  a  newspaper  was  so  easy  a  thing. 

That  the  demented  fellow  thusly  did  sing: 

"I  wish  I  were  an  editor — 

I  really  do,  indeed ; 
It  seems  to  me  that  editors 

Get  everything  they  need. 
They  get  the  biggest  and  the  best 

Of  everything  that  grows, 
And  get  in  free  to  circuses 

And  other  kinds  of  shows; 
And  when  a  mammoth  cheese  is  cut, 

They  always  get  a  slice. 
For  saying  *  Mrs.  Smith  knows  how 

To  make  it  very  nice  J* 
The  largest  pumpkin,  longest  beet, 

And  other  garden  stuff, 


*  From  a  poem  read  at  the  AnuuuJ  Meeting  ut  the  Maine  Press  Association,  in  Port- 
ad,  Jan.  dl.  1884. 
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Is  blown  into  the  sanctum 

B^  an  editorial  i)uff. 
The  editor  is  an  engine 

Whose  tires  will  ne'er  pjo  out,  * 
Ho  always  means  to  keep  up  steam, 

Though  other  men  may  pout. 
Puff,  puff,  puff,  from  morn  till  night, 

Puffing  still  in  the  glaring  noon. 
Puff  by  day  and  by  candle-light, 

Puff  by  sun  and  pulf  by  moon. 
The  biggest  bug  will  speak  t-o  them. 

No  matter  how  they  dress — 
A  shabby  coat  is  nothing — if 

You  own  a  printing-press. 
At  ladies'  fairs  they're  almost  hugged 

By  pretty  girls,  you  know, 
That  they  may  crack  up  everything 

Tlie  ladies  have  to  show. 
And  thus  they  get  a  blow-out  free 

At  every  party  feed — 
The  reason  is,— because  they  write, 

And  other  people  read.'* 

When  that  man's  song  had  ended  in  a  shout, 

I  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  where 
The  grave,  pale  man  whom  he  had  read  about 

Sat  with  his  family  at  their  scanty  fare. 
No  well-stulYed  turkey  and  no  fatted  goose 

Graced  that  frail  board  of  pine-tree  lumber  made, 
No  beefsteak  rare,  no  tenderloin  of  moose. 

No  mutton-chop  was  on  that  table  laid. 

But  now,  behold!  upon  the  old  cracked  plate 

The  saw-dust  pudding  of  liistoric  fame. 
The  skimmed-milk  pitcher  sat  beside  its  mate 

Of  butter  stnmg;  'twas  seized  on  all  the  same 
By  that  liard  crowd  of  famished  printer's  devils, 

Witli  sharjiened  teeth  and  appetites  so  keen 
That  they  could  find,  where  demons  have  their  revels, 

A  bounteous  repast  as  was  ever  seen. 

Last  comes  the  pie — the  printer  s  pie,  indeed, 
Served  with  roller  composition  as  the  crust, 

A  hearty  dinner  on  which  they  daily  feed, 
Eat  it  or  starve;  *  tis  dinner  now,  or  hnat! 
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Forth  from  this  meal  the  poor  man  wends  his  way 
To  that  dim  ch)ister  where  his  brain  works  well, 

Amid  the  cobveb.s  that  the  lij;ht  of  day 
Shows  pendant  on  the  ceiling  of  his  prison  cell. 

The  door  is  opened,  an<l  a  sul])hurons  smell 

Fills  all  tlie  space,  as  he  of  cloven  foot 
And  fork«*d  tonj^ne,  the  devil  of  the  j)rinter*8  hell, 

(Jomes  with  eyeballs  jjlarinj;  and  with  cheeks  of  soot. 


*'^  More  cojnj  now  is  wanted,"  said  the  fiend, 
**Two  colnmns  space  is  waiting  to  be  filled; 

Each  single  item  of  the  local  news  is  gleaned, 
The  copy  \s  all  been  pnt  in  type  by  lingers  skilled." 

With  scissors  upraised,  the  editor  grasped 

The  last  exchange  that  the  mail  had  brought, 
The  leader  there  to  his  heart  he  clasped; 

I'll  make  it  mine  t)wn— a  most  happy  thought." 
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\i\xt  list!  a  gentle  step  on  the  stair  is  lu^ard, 

And  Jones  comes  in,  who  has  talked  to  death 
Oood  men  in  his  day,  or  change<l  to  curd 

Their  tempers  sweet,  and  with  poisomms  breath 
Kiddled  their  charac^ters  fore  and  aft. 

Till  the  way  was  strown  with  shii)wrecked  craft. 
He  settled  hims(?lf  in  the  softest  chair, 

Unbuttoned  his  coat  and  wiped  his  chin. 
Ran  his  long  lingers  through  his  matted  hair, 

Opened  his  mouth  ami  was  about  to  begin, — 
When  the  door  again  opens  and  Smith  appears; 

He  wishes  to  glance  at  the  morning  Journal. 
He's  just  heard  some  news,  but  strongly  fears 

'Twas  wrongly  reported  by  gossips  infernal. 
"Please,  I'll  not  bother  you,  but  just  let  me  look 

0*er  this  pile  of  exchanges  here  in  the  chair; 
Or,  if  you  don't  mind,  I'll  read  this  new  book. 

That  your  notice  of  it  may  be  honest  and  fair." 

Up  the  rickety  stairs  creeps  a  ponderous  frame, 

The  sweat  on  his  brow  stands  bead-like  and  glowing,- 
He  clasps  a  big  due-bill  bearing  his  name. 

With  a  dun  from  the  editor  whom  he  is  owing. 
Clutched  in  his  right  hand  the  king  of  all  clubs. 

Mightier  than  that  which  Hercules  shied 
At  the  swif t^footed  beast  and  her  venomous  cubs — 

A  being  like  that  would  have  Satan  defied. 
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He  enters  the  sanctum,  and  down  on  the  floor 
Rests  his  huge  club,  while  he  **  wipes  off  his  chin," 

"Pulls  down  his  vest,"  and  slams  to  the  door; 
His  work  of  destruction  is  soon  to  bBgin. 

He  took  the  pale  man  from  the  editor's  chair, 

By  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  twist  of  the  hair, 

And  held  him  suspended  'twixt  heaven  and  earth— 

'T  was  no  season  of  levity,  neither  of  mirth. 

He  melted  away  in  the  air  of  the  den— 

The  still,  silent  air  where  so  long  he  had  been, 

With  his  scissors  and  paste-brush  and  rusty  old  pen. 

As  the  boy  next  morning  was  sweeping  the  room, 
A  grease-spot  adhered  to  a  wisp  of  his  broom; 
A  verdict  was  rendered — they  read  it  who  run: 
The  editor  perished  because  of  a  dun! 


M'  M   Mtnrhvmt 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Sturtcvant,  the  wife  of  a  Sweden borgian  clertn^man.  formerly  teUled  in  Port- 
land, is  believed  to  have  bt'on  a  native  of  Maine,  born  about  1835.  She  was  th«  aarhor 
of  several  little  volumes,  in  prose  and  verse,  entitled  **  Sunshine  and  Sliade,**  **  Winter 
Scenes,"  *•  Willie  Walton."  and  "The  Holidays;"  the  last  named  volume  waa  priuwd 
bv  S.  H.  Coleeworthy,  in  Portland,  1878.  Mrs.  Sturtevant  died,  a  few  yeans  Binee,  in  Cal- 
iloruia. 


A  SONG  FOR  THE  OLD  YEAR. 

A  song  for  the  ever  hastening  time, 

A  dirge  for  the  dying  year — 
Closed  are  its  records  of  goodness  and  crime, 

Passed  its  hours  of  hope  and  fear. 

O  swiftly  indeed  have  the  moments  passed. 

Since  the  year  was  first  begun; 
When  it  seemed  that  it  would  forever  last, 

But  now  its  race  is  run. 

And  what  tale,  Old  Year,  do  thy  records  bear 

Of  the  hours  thus  quickly  fled  ? 
Have  the  hopes  that  greeted  thy  mom  so  fair 

Turned  to  joys,  as  on  time  sped  ? 

Can  we  trace  in  every  succeeding  page. 

Number  with  each  passing  day 
A  victory  won,  an  advancing  step 

In  the  onward,  upward  way  ? 
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Ah!  not  this,  indeed,  does  memory  trace 

In  the  records  of  the  past; 
'Tis  u.  chequered  pa^e,  where  sorrow  and  crime 

With  alternate  joys  are  cast. 

And  swiftly,  too  swiftly,  have  passed  the  liours 

For  our  improvement  given- - 
We  mourn  in  vain  our  wasted  time  and  powers, 

Our  slow  advance  towards  lieaven. 

Yet  still  our  saddened  eyes  can  trace,  through  tears, 

Gleams  of  joys,  so  pure  and  free, 
That  they  will  brighten  all  our  after  years 

With  their  hallowed  memory. 

Farewell  to  thee.  Old  Year!    Life's  record  now 

Turns  an  unwritten  p:ige; 
Another  leaf  to  memory's  book  is  given, 

Another  year  to  age. 


^itnnnh  J^lizitbtt/t  ^ntdbunj  ^oodwin. 


\.  H.  B.  Goodwin,  now  of  Roston.  was  born  in  Che8terv!lle.  Me.  Her  maiden  name 
[annah  KHzahetli  Bradl>tiry.  und  hor  KclicMtl-davH  wore  mainly  spent  in  Karmingtoir 
;niy.  Sbe  is  better  I(no\vn  in  the  world  of  Icrten*  throu^li  iter  prose  writings  than  by 
HJins.  being  tlie  author  of  SHVenil  widely-rejol  novels,  among  wliicli  are  "  Dr.  How- 
""amily,*'  •* Christine's  Fortune."  **  One  Among  Many,"  and  "Our  Party  of  Four." 
igber  residence  in  ISangor,  Mr*.  OoiHlwin,  under  tlie  initials  of  **  H.  K.  B..**  wrote 
ling  little  stories  and  poems  wliieli  were  widely  read  throaghout  New  Kngland. 
iter  literary  productions  have  given  her  a  nationaj  reputation. 


LAKE  LUCERNE. 

O  fair  Lucerne,  thy  waters  make 
A  mirror  for  proud  Rhigi's  face. 

And  clouds  their  purple  glory  take 
From  heavenly  heights  to  lend  thee  grace; 

Then  on  thy  softly  blushing  breast 
In  golden  silence  calmly  rest, 
As  an  infant  to  its  mother  pressed ! 

Upon  thy  waves  the  lily  white 
In  summer  sunshine  idly  dreams; 

The  harebell  bends  to  catch  the  light 
That  on  thy  crystal  bosom  gleams ; 

The  brown-eyed  pansy  lifts  its  head 
From  off  the  tender  mosses*  bed 
On  thee  her  incense  sweet  to  shed. 


SH  THE  POETS  OF  MAINE. 

Fringes  of  modest,  fi^raceful  ferns 
Creep  closely  to  tliy  silver  brim ; 

The  columbine  her  coy  face  turns 
From  sheltering  rocks  so  gray  and  grim, 

And  looks,  with  fondly  wistful  eyes, 
Into  thy  depths,  where  mirrored  lies 
The  sunset  amber  of  the  skies. 

The  tasseled  larch  and  tuneful  pine 
Their  shade  and  music  freely  give; 

And  flowering  shrub  and  trailing  vine 
Beside  thee  are  content  to  live; 

With  joyous  shout  the  glad  streams  leap 
From  heights,  where  snows  et-emal  sleep, 
A  carnival  with  thee  to  keep. 

Around  thee  hoary  mountains  stand, 
Guarding  thine  cveriasting  dower 

Of  beauty  from  profaning  hand. 
And  telling  always  of  ( rod's  power. 

His  majesty  and  holiness, — 
And  while  thy  waves  their  feet  caress, 
Thy  gentle  mission  is  to  bless. 


A  WIXTER  SUNSET. 

White  and  silent  the  earth  in  its  shroud. 

Dark  and  sullen  the  sky- 
When  lo!  from  the  heart  of  a  cloud 

Leai)e<l  forth  and  on  high. 
Waves  of  shimmering  colors  and  light 

That  transfigured  the  night! 

First  amber,  then  topaz,  then  gold 

Illumined  the  west, — 
Then  amethyst  molten  uprolled 

With  gems  on  its  crest; — 
Pink  and  purple  and  every  tint, 

Without  measure  or  stint. 

From  horizon  to  zenith  quick  sped 

The  onflowing  tide, — 
Now  golden,  now  crims(m,  now  red. 

Sweep  the  waves  far  and  wide, 
Till  the  glory  of  Paradise  seems 

Revealed  as  in  dreams. 
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Then  slowly  witli  linj^erinp  kiss 

On  each  cloiul  in  the  west, 
Wave  on  wave  ebbs  away,  but  the  bliss 

Of  the  sunset's  bequest 
Evermore  in  my  heart  will  remain, 

Compensation  for  pain. 


OXLV  FEKNS. 

Wlien  the  fields  are  full  of  blossoms, 

And  the  air  of  sonj^s, 
Can  we  pause  to  ask  what  honor 

To  the  fern  belonj^s  ? 

Only  bits  of  common  brightness, 

Carpeting:  the  ground; 
Scarcely  heeded  when  the  summer 

Flings  her  wealth  around. 

Only  ferns,  whose  feathery  tendrils 

Toss  in  waves  of  green. 
Nestle  in  the  wild  wood's  shelter, 

On  bleak  hillsides  lejin. 

Like  (xod's  mercies  they  are  common, 

Every  morning  new, 
And  at  eventide  they  freshen 

With  the  falling  dew. 

True  and  tender,  meek  and  modest. 

Lingering  till  the  last 
Of  the  flowering  hosts  have  perished 

'Neath  the  autumn  blast. 

Symbol  of  God's  loving-kindness, 

Brave  and  steadfast  fera; 
May  we  from  thy  strength  and  weakness 

Gentle  lessons  learn. 
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A  CIIILIVS  DREAM. 
O  mamma,  please  listen!  I've  seen  in  my  sleep 
Dear  Annie,  whom  Christ  took  last  year 
To  live  in  a  mansion  above  the  blue  sky. 
Where  never  a  sorrow  and  never  a  fear 
Can  reach  little  children,  whose  eye  may  behold 
Such  beauty  and  glory  as  cannot  be  told. 
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**  Annie  came  in  a  dream  and  sat  by  my  side. 
And  leaned  her  fair  cheek  against  mine; 

She  whispered  sweet  words  in  a  voice  soft  and  low, 
And  tender,  dear  mamma,  as  thine; 

The  same  little  Aimie  she  was,  but  her  eyes 

Seemed  a  bit  of  the  blue  dropped  out  of  the  skies. 

**  Before  I  could  ask  her  who  sent  her  to  me, 

And  what  the  gla<l  tidings  she  bore, 
Or  look  lialf  enough  on  her  beautiful  face, 

And  the  silvery  robes  that  she  wore — 
She  placed  in  my  hands  a  lily  so  white 
That  it  shone  like  a  star  through  the  shadows  of  night 

"And  then  wliilc  I  held  the  sweet  lily  she  gave, 

Inhaling  its  precious  perfume — 
Before  I  could  thank  her,  dear  Annie  was  gone. 

And  I  wiis  alone  in  the  room ! 
The  lily  she  left  faded  out  of  my  sight, 
As  clouds  fade  away  when  the  morning  brings  light. 

**  It  was  only  a  dream  ?    But,  mamma,  I  think 

That  Christ  will  send  Annie  ere  long. 
With  a'garland  of  lilies  to  wear  on  my  head, 

And  then  she  will  teach  me  the  song 
Of  those  happy  children,  who  sing  near  the  throne 
With  angels  and  all  whom  our  Lord  calls  His  own.'* 

It  was  only  a  dream,  but  a  light  not  of  earth 

Illumined  her  face  as  she  spoke; 
And  one  morning  soon  after  the  dear  little  girl 

With  Annie  in  heaven  awoke! 
And  this  dream,  in  the  mother^  s  heart  cherished  to-day, 
On  a  grave  that  is  green  throws  its  hallowing  ray. 


W'Z'  f^ouUon  §errtt. 


Mrs.  Lucy  M.  Perry,  danghter  of  William  E.  Moulton,  was  bom  in  ParsKMiilteld,  Tor*' 
County.  Hiui  has  contrihuttMi  to  several  of  the  State,  and  other  Journals.  She  was  ^^ 
ted  at  North  Parsoustield,  but  is  novr,  and  has  been  for  some  time,  a  resident  of  Portlso^ 


THE  OLD  DOOK-STONE. 

I  remember  well  in  the  years  agone, 
When  the  work  of  the  summer  day  was  done, 
And  the  sun  going  down  his  pathway  bright, 
Sent  back  gleaming  arrows  of  golden  light, 
How  a  group  of  glad  children,  one  by  one, 
Would  gather  around  the  old  door-stone. 
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I  can  hear  apjain  the  bt)isterou8  sliout 

Of  their  voices  merrily  rinpng  out, 

As  they  f?ayly  sported  in  careless  plee 

At  the  old  gan^es  of  childhood  wild  and  free; 

And  fond  parents,  with  eye  of  pride,  looked  on 

The  children  who  played  round  the  old  door-stone. 

Ah,  well!  many  a  yt-ar  has  passed  since  then. 
Bringing  each  their  changes  of  joy  and  pain, 
'And  some  who  were  watching  the  children  at  play 
Are  looking  on  them  from  heaven  to-day; 
With  quietly  folded  hands  they  were  borne 
To  their  silent  rest,  from  the  old  door-stone. 

And  the  children,  who  played  there,  side  by  side, 

Have  gone  out  from  the  homestead,  far  and  wide; 

Between  them  doth  many  a  valley  lie, 

And  plain,  and  broad  river,  and  mountain  high, 

And  full  many  a  weary  day  has  flown 

Since  they  last  met  round  the  old  door-stone. 

But  they  know  as  the  swift  years  onward  glide. 
They  are  nearer  borne  (mi  the  rocking  tide 
To  a  world  where  sorrow  and  care  are  past, 
Where  the  "rest  that  rcmaineth'*  is  found  at  last, 
And  in  heaven  shall  be  gathered,  one  by  one. 
Where  children  who  met  round  the  old  door-stone. 


THE  FIK8T  CHRISTMAS. 

O  listen,  little  children,  while  a  story  I  recite. 

Which  happened  many  years  ago  up(m  this  happy  night. 

Along  the  plains  of  Judah  the  whit<j  flock  sleeping  lay. 

While  the  shepherds  rested  near  them  from  the  labor  of  the  day. 

When  suddenly  with  music  sweet  there  came  a  spoken  word, 
(O  never  more  upon  this  earth  will  such  melody  be  heard. 
And  only  once  in  ages  past,  did  heaven  such  songs  employ. 
When  morning  stars  flrst  sang  aloud,  in  wondrous  notes  of  joy,) 

Which  to  the  waiting  shepherds  said,  *'  Fear  not;  upon  this  morn 
The  long  expected  Saviour,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  is  born." 
And  the  heavens  grew  bright  with  glory,  and  the  angels  chanted  then 
**  Peace,  peace  on  earth,  O  shepherds,  evermore  good  will  to  men." 

It  was  long  ago,  dear  children,  but  we  hold  the  memory  dear 

Of  tbe  Saviour,  Christ,  who  came  to  bring  such  blessings  to  us  here; 

And  never,  as  the  years  go  by,  may  w^e  forget  to  i)ray, 

God  keep  us  all  in  his  dear  love,  while  we  keep  Christmas  day. 
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T\\\»  native  of  the  **Pine  Tree  State*'  was  born  in  Rockland,  Sept.  26,  1835,  and 
received  only  educntioiml  HtlvHiitHgcs  of  common  schools.  Leiirued  printer's  trade  in 
office  of  Jk'oc'klavd  (Gazette,  lN>l»-66.  Succeeded  W.  G.  Frje,  Esq.,  as  editor  of  Gcuftte^ 
l^larch,  1857,  and  held  this  iKtsition  continuously  luitil  January,  1882.  In  January,  1899. 
started  7 /*«•  Maine  sjnctator,  a  weekly  literary  paper  '*  for  youth  and  the  borne  circle,'* 
which  was  dificon tinned  after  a  few  months  for  lack  ot  suAicient  support.  In  Pebmarj, 
18i0,  began  publication  of  The  Yt/utli's  Trmperaitve  Viaittrr^  an  eight-pMge  monUily. 
On  account  of  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  it  was  suspendetl  alter  tlie  tirst  year,  but 
resumed  in  September,  18C2,  and  coutiuueil  for  nine  years,  the  subecription  list  mMtbing 
7,U00  the  first  year  and  11,000  later.  In  1870  its  form  was  changed  to  16  pAgea.  and  title 
to  Ymnitj  I*eftpfe*8  helj/i-r  atut  Tcmjieravce  Viaitor.  In  December,  1871,  Mr.  Voee  dis- 
posed of  this  publication  to  another  publisher,  and  it  was  soon  discontinued.  In  Octo- 
Der,  )87l,  Mr.  Vose  purehased  an  half  interest  in  the  Jlocktand  Gazette,  with  which 
paper  as  mentioned,  he  had  long  had  editorial  connection,  and  continued  ita  editor  and 
co-publisher  until  tianuary,  1882,  when  he  sold  his  interest  to  W.  O.  Fuller,  Jr.,  of  the 
Jtovk/aml  (mirier^  and  the  two  papers  were  consolidated.  At  the  date  last  mentioiMNi. 
>lr.  Vo»:e  removed  to  Minnea^tolis,  Alinn.,  engaged  in  the  millinery  business,  since  which 
time  he  has  not  been  connected  w  ith  the  press.  In  December,  1867,  Mr.  Vose  bcgui  publi- 
cation of  a  sixteen-page  illustrated  monthly  temperance  paper  for  youth,  entitled 
Young  People" 6  (omrade,  edited  by  Miss  Julia  Coleman,  which  was  continued  but  ona 
year. 
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Boom  I  brazen  cannon,  boom  I 
Low  in  the  silent  tomb 

Our  gallant  warrior  lies; 
Dust  unto  dust  goes  down, 
Spirit,  to  wear  its  crown 

Of  life,  ascends  the  skies. 
Bravely,  his  ranks  beside. 
He  stemmed  the  battle's  tide; 

Nobly  he  fought  and  well, 

But  in  the  strife  he  fell; 
Stricken,  he  fell  and  died. 

Boom!  boom! 
Speak  from  each  brazen  throat 
Grief  in  each  measured  note, — 

Boom  I  brazen  cannon,  boom  I 


Toll!  bells,  in  sadness  toll! 
Your  solemn  anthem  roll! 

City  that  gave  him,  weep! 
Claiming  this  mournful  trust, 
Take  back  his  lifeless  dust, 

Safely  to  guard  and  keep. 
When  Sumpter's  cannon  spoke, 
And  at  that  summons  woke 
Thousands  to  freedom's  call, 
He  came  to  win  or  fall, 
Where  Treason's  firo  outbroke. 

Toll!  toll! 
Speak  from  each  iron  tongue, 
Grief  that  our  hearts  has  wrung,- 

Toll!  bells,  in  sadness  toll! 
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Droop !  starry  banner,  droop ! 
Your  blazoned  glories  stoop 

Low  o'er  the  hero's  grave! 
From  the  embracing  sky. 
Waft  downward  Freedom's  sigh — 

Freedom  he  died  to  save ! 
Freemen  revere  his  name ; 
Honor  the  patriot's  aim. 


One  in  the  noble  band 
Dying  for  native  land, 
His  is  his  country's  fame  I 

Droop!  droop! 
Flag  of  the  brave  and  free. 
He  gave  his  life  for  thee ! 
Droop!  starry  banner,  droop! 
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Write,  pen  of  History,  write, 
In  words  of  burniiijy^  lij^ht, 

Deeds  of  his  miglity  day! 
And  to  the  brave  and  free, 
Saviour  of  Lil>t'rty, 

Millions  shall  praises  pay! 
Tell  how  the  Wrtuij;  assailed; 
Tell  how  the  Kijjlit  i>revailed; 


And  on  thy  deathless  page, 
IJrighteninjj  from  age  to  age. 
He  its  Defenders  hailed  ! 

Write!  write! 
IlifCh  on  the  roll  of  fame, 
Hlazon  our  hero's  name! 
Write!  pen  of  History,  write  I 


ouUott  Milt 


itrtt 

Mary  Moalton  Hill,  daughter  of  William  E.  Moulton,  was  born  in  Parsonsfleld,  York 
County,  Me.,  and  is  now  living  in  SHndwich.  Carroll  County,  N.  H.  She  was  educated  at 
Korth  rarsonsfleld  Seminary  and  the  High  School  at  Haverhill,  Mara.  Her  husband, 
the  Hon.  David  H.  Hill,  liegister  of  Probate  for  Carroll  County,  N.  H.,  is  elsewhere  rep- 
resented in  this  Toluuie. 
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A,  B,  C." 

I  watch  the  children  going  to  school, 
With  careless  laughter  and  noisy  shout. 

And  the  happy  faces  homeward  bound. 
When  work  is  over  and  school  is  out. 

But  there's  something  more,  so  it  seems  to  me, 

For  the  children  to  learn  than  **A,  B,  C." 

They  will  learn  that  unto  the  best  of  earth 
The  brute  inheritance  still  will  cling; 

That  in  spite  of  breeding  and  gentle  birth, 
Ever  and  always  self  is  king — 

That  the  world  at  large,  in  their  charity, 

Have  never  learned  their  '*A,  B,  C." 

They  will  leam  that  dogma,  code  and  creed 
Are  founded  by  man,  and  not  by  Grod; 

That  in  deeds  of  kindness  in  sorest  need 
We  never  follow  the  path  Christ  trod; 

That  in  walking  his  footsteps,  it  seems  to  me, 

We  never  have  learned  our  **A,  B,  C." 

But  they'll  learn  as  the  added  years  roll  on. 
And  the  heart  grows  tender  as  life  ebbs  low, 

That  Love  Eternal  wraps  us  round 
In  all  our  wanderings  to  and  fro; 

And  in  God's  own  time  what  we  yet  shall  be. 

Our  brightest  faith  is  but  **A,  B,  C." 


V-  •  •*■ 
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THE  OLD  ELM-TREE. 

O  the  old  elm- tree  is  standing  now, 

Where  it  stood  so  long  ago, 
When  in  its  shade  we  children  played 

Till  the  sun  in  the  west  grew  low; 
And  its  branches  reach  as  far  and  wide. 

And  the  sky  above  is  as  clear, 
But  under  it  now  no  children  play 

In  the  golden  days  of  the  year. 

The  sunbeams  creep  through  the  rustling  leaves. 

And  fall  on  the  moss-grown  seat; 
And  tall  grass  waves  where  in  other  years 

It  was  worn  by  children's  feet. 
The  bees  hum  lazily  in  the  shade. 

In  the  long  bright  summer  day. 
And  the  soft  wind  murmurs  with  lonely  sound 

Where  the  children  used  to  play. 

They  all  are  gone  from  their  childhood's  home,. 

And  liave  wandered  far  away; 
Of  all  that  band  of  the  dear  old  time. 

There  is  not  one  left  to-day. 
In  weary  ways  of  care  and  pain, 

Their  wandering  feet  have  trod; 
And  some  have  gone  through  the  silent  gate 

To  the  Fatherland  of  God. 

And  many  a  weary  year  has  gone, 

And  many  a  summer's  sun 
Has  passed  adown  the  golden  west, 

When  the  long  bright  day  was  done. 
And  the  winds  of  autumn  have  sadly  moaned. 

And  many  a  winter  cast 
O'er  hill  and  vale  its  shroud  of  snow, 

Since  the  children  met  there  last: 

And  the  weary  years  will  still  move  on, 

With  their  sunshine  and  their  pain. 
But  there  in  the  shade  where  the  children  played 

They  will  never  meet  again. 
But  there  is  a  heaven  of  quiet  rest. 

And  its  portal  is  open  wide; 
And  one  by  one,  when  this  life  is  done, 

They  will  meet  on  the  other  side. 


rilEBE  COBB  DOLE.  Wl 
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Phebe  Cobb  Dole,  youngest  daughter  of  Joseph  C.  and  Mary  P.  T.Arry,  was  bom  in  Qor- 
m.  Me.,  Nov  28,  1835,  and  ednc:iioil  at  the  common  iwhoolH  in  (jorham  and  Windham 
Ming  with  several  terms  at  (iorhau!  Seminary.  She  was  married  to  Samuel  T.  Dole,  of 
indliam.  May  1,  18r>:{,  is  ttie  mother  of  two  boys  wlio  have  passed  into  the  higher  me. 
rs.  I>ole  commenced  writing  for  the  PorHanU  Traust'Hjtt.  and  other  Maine  papen  is 
e  year  19G0;  has  since  written  for  several  nisgazines,  uinong  them  PeUT$4jn*$,  Ameri' 
n  <kUl  FfJlow  and  at.  Louis  Maijazint.  She  is  a  menkber  of  the  New  Jenisalea 
lurch,  Portland,  Me. 


PENOBSCOT  BAY. 

Thy  Hhiniuj^  strand  is  clear  and  wliite, 

Tliy  crested  billows  j^liid  and  free; 
Alone  beneath  the  starry  night, 

I  liiid  a  joyons  home  with  thee. 
Across  the  sea  is  li;;htly  Hung 
A  silver  bridge  by  moonbeams  hung; 

Eaeli  nuliant  bar. 

That  gleams  afar, 
Is  fast.ened  l)y  a  glorious  star; 

And  Jiiry  feet, 

In  dances  meet, 
Upon  thy  watei-s  wild  and  fleet. 

What  matter  if  the  midnight  tlirows 
Its  stillness  o'er  thy  summer  sea? 
What  matter  if  I  find  repose. 

Lulled  by  thy  billows*  melody  ? 
If  only  I  may  rest  and  know 
How  sweet  the  winds  around  me  blow; 
How  clear  and  bright 
The  quivering  light 
Shows  up  the  beauties  of  thy  night. 
And  best  of  all. 
Though  shadows  fall, 
A  loving  Father  keeps  us  all. 


BEAUTIFUL  BIRD  WITH  THE  STARRY  jWIXG. 
Beautiful  bird  with  the  starry  wing. 

Pause  in  your  journey  and  stay  with  me  I 
I've  a  bower  of  roses  where  you  may  sing, — 

I  *ve  a  silken  nest  where  your  rest  shall  be. 
The  winter  its  "shuttles  of  silver"  is  throwing, 
The  storm  clouds  are  ragged  and  wild  winds  are  blowing,— 
Come  to  my  home  where  the  warm  light  is  glowing. 
Beautiful  bird  with  the  starry  wing! 
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The  world  is  so  dreary,  and  dark,  and  cold 

It  will  dim  your  fjladness,  and  chill  your  song; 
You  shall  wear  no  fetters  within  my  fold. 

And  none  shall  harm  you,  and  none  shall  wrong. 
Your  wings  are  too  frail  for  the  storm  and  its  anger, 

Your  8<mg  is  too  sweet  for  the  world  and  its  danger,- 
Come  to  my  lattice,  no  longer  a  ranger, 

Beautiful  bird  with  the  starry  wing? 


A  LITTLE  CHILD  SHALL  LEAD  THEM. 

From  out  Christ's  fold  a  little  face  looks  tenderly  in  mine. 

No  shade  around  the  loving  mouth  or  in  the  eyes  divine, 

No  stain  upon  the  childish  brow,  pure  as  an  angel's  wing, 

And  in  my  clasp  a  hand  is  laid,  a  shining,  dimpled  thing. 

Pure  as  a  snowflake  fluttering  through  the  storm-clouds*  ragged  vest, 

i^right  as  the  gleaming  star  that  led  the  **  Wise  men  of  the  East'* 

I  have  a  little  fair-haired  boy— some  people  call  him  dead — 

For  years  beneath  the  tufted  turf  his  earthly  form  has  laid; 

But  I  believe  there  is  no  death,  I  dream  he  lives  for  me, 

A  guardian  power  that  gently  leads  where'er  my  footsteps  be; 

A  messenger  from  God,  who  knows  my  every  thought  and  care. 

Who  teaches  when  my  soul  should  learn  where  lies  a  tempting  snare. 

And  if  I  shrink  beside  the  way,  or  faint,  as  all  may  do. 

Within  the  curtained,  stjirry  fold,  the  little  face  looks  through 

The  pearly  portal.    Touched  with  light  1  rise  from  dust  and  mould, 

Forget  the  darkness  of  the  earth,  its  weariness  and  cold; 

I  feel  the  voice  so  dear  to  me  thrill  all  my  soul  again — 

I  catch  sweet  glimpses  of  that  life,  away  from  earth  and  pain. 

Ood  ever  rules  by  laws  divine;  He  gives  no  love  in  vain; 

If  earth  were  full  of  quiet  ease  without  a  touch  of  pain, 

Wh:»t  should  wc  know  of  happiness,  used  in  its  highest  sense? 

Wo  trust  too  much  in  self,  and  doubt  His  wise  omnipotence; 

Wc  trust  too  much  in  blinded  guides,  who  see  no  heaven-lit  bowers— 

Who  teach  that  death  dissevers  love,  and  turn  from  hidden  powers, 

That  act  upon  the  inner  sense,  the  soul  that  cannot  die. 

But  lives,  and  loves,  through  time  and  space,  through  all  eternity. 

I  am  no  saint— God  help  me— for  none  are  undefiled; 

Who  heeds  the  tiny  sparrow's  fall  will  not  forget  a  child; 

Although  we  stray,  we  cannot  pass  from  His  divine  control, 

'*Our  sins  may  be  as  crimson.  He  will  wash  as  wliite  as  wool." 
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There  is  so  much  to  learn  in  life,  so  much  to  overcome, 
And  we  so  love  to  help  ourselves  and  leave  our  friends  alone, 
While  envy,  pride,  and  all  the  train  that  follow  selfishness. 
Crush  out  the  gladness  from  our  way,  and  give  us  bitterness. 

O  if  we  could  but  rise  above  these  petty  sins  of  ours, 

How  often  where  we  gather  thorns,  we  might  find  sweetest  flowers; 

If  we  could  only  love  the  small,  and  on  the  simple  wait. 

Instead  of  power,  and  worldly  fame,  and  men  of  high  estate; 

If  we  would  follow  after  Christ,  the  source  of  heavenly  food. 

We  might  become  the  highest  types  of  man  and  womanhood. 

We  know  he  taught  us  what  is  best,  why  should  we  doubt  His  word, 
Or  shrink  and  faint  because  we  fear  to  tread  a  toilsome  road  ? 
He  wore  the  thorns  without  complaint,  and  found  a  cross  of  pain, 
That  we  might  win  a  land  of  love  where  the  immortal  reign; 
And  should  we  fear  to  tread  the  path  His  bleeding  feet  have  trod  ? 
And  should  we  dread  the  open  hand  of  an  all-loving  God  ? 

Throw  back  the  darkness  from  y()ur4^ath,  your  reasoning  vain  and  cold, 
And  Faith  will  lea<l  your  erring  feet  nearer  tiie  Saviour's  fold; 
And  whisper,  as  one  did  of  old,  *'Help  Thou  mine  unbelief  T' 
And  He  will  teach  you  what  you  nee<l,  and  give  your  soul  relief. 

From  out  Christ's  fold  a  little  face  makes  glad  my  piissing  hours — 

The  soul  has  sunshine  all  its  own,  undiinnied  by  earthly  powers. 

An  everlasting  song  of  joy,  sweet  us  an  incense  hymn. 

That  paves  a  path  of  radiant  light  no  cloud  can  ever  dim; 

Before  me  winds  a  shining  stair,  where,  if  I  would  be  led. 

No  power  will  hold  me  from  mine  own;  the  Uc'tntj—not  the  dead. 


S 
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This  author,  the  daughter  of  Sumner  Laughtoil,  of  Orono,  ami  wife  of  Benjamin  H. 
Mace,  a  lawyer  of  Bangor,  was  born  In  Orono,  Jan.  15, 183C.  Her  poems  flret  appeared  in 
print  when  she  was  only  twelve  years  of  age,  boing  published  in  tlie  WatftrvUl^  Afail. 
When  her  father  removed  to  Bangor,  she  entered  the  High  School  of  that  city,  complet- 
ing the  course  at  a  very  early  age,  and  subHeqnently  stuiiying  by  herself  for  some  years. 
Her  marriage  occurre*^!  in  1>S55.  She  has  been  the  mother  of  eight  children,  four  of  whom 
snnrive,  and  one  of  whom  has  become  Mrs.  Marion  L.  Parstms,  a  successful  writer  of 
•hort  stories.  Mrs.  .Mace's  early  contributions  to  the  press  soon  attracted  tlie  attention 
of  tlie  New  York  Jmirnal  of  Commercp.,  ami  she  has  been  a  constant  writer  for  that 
lournal  at  a  liberal  comjiensation  ever  since.  At  eighteen  she  wrote  the  now  familiar 
hymn,  "  Only  Waiting,"  ami  has  received  letters  expressive  of  appreciation  of  it,  and  of 
tlianks  for  its  consolation,  from  every  Suite  and  Territory  in  the  Union.  Harper'^s  Majg~ 
(Uine^  the  Atlantic,  the  Centaru  and  Scrihfier*8,  are  all  enriche<i  with  the  product  of  her 
pen.  A  short  poem  contributed  by  her  to  tlie  J'orUaml  TratiHcript^  recently,  has  been 
greatly  admired,  fier  fame  hiis  grown  steadily,  and  hiis  reached  beyond  the  seas.  When, 
in  November,  1833,  a  volume  of  her  collected  poems  was  for  the  first  time  published, 
under  the  title.  "  Legends,  liyrics,  and  Sonnets,"  so  great  was  the  demand  that  the  etli- 
tion  was  exhausted,  and  another  issued  within  a  few  weeks.  Her  second  volume.  "Under 
Pine  and  Palm,'*  was  lately  published  in  Boston,  and  is  dedicated,  in  chaste  and  beaati- 
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ful  langnnge,  to  ber  father  and  mother.  This,  too,  is  having  a  large  sale.  Her  words  are 
those  of  {lurity.  grandeur  and  splendor,  ai:d  her  Terse  is  *' strong,  limpid  and  deep-a 
river  of  music  in  perpetual  flow."  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mace  went  to  San  »1ose.  Cal.,  t«o  \eais 
ago  for  the  benefit  ol  their  health,  and  found  the  region  so  agreeable  that  they  decidMl 
to  settle  there.  The  Mercery,  printed  at  San  Jos^,  and  in  fact  all  the  par-ers  of  the 
Pacific  coast  have  given  Mrs.  J^lace  and  her  family  a  most  hearty  welcome,  and  are  proud 
of  their  adopted  children. 


THE  VIOLETS. 

I  know  a  spot  where  woods  are  green, 
And  all  the  dim,  delicious  June, 

A  brook  flows  fast  the  boughs  between. 
And  trills  an  eager,  joyous  tune. 

In  clear,  unbroken  melody. 

The  brook  sings  and  the  birds  reply, 
"The  violets— the  violets P 

Upon  the  water's  velvet  edge 

The  purple  blossoms  breathe?delight. 
Close  nestled  to  the  grassy  sedge. 

As  sweet  as  dawil,  as  dark  as  ni<?ht. 

0  brook  and  branches  far  away, 

My  heart  keeps  tune  with  you  to-day: 
**The  violets— the  violets!" 

1  sometimes  dream  that  when  at  last 
My  life  is  done  with  fading  things, 

Again  will  blossom  forth  the  past, 

To  which  my  memory  fondest  clings. 
That  some  fair  star  has  kept  for  me, 
Fresh  blooming  still  by  brook  and  tree, 
"The  violets— the  violets!" 


THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  ROSE. 

Long  ago  a  lovely  wood-nymph, 

Flora's  fairest  child. 
Roamed  Arcadia's  velvet  meadows. 

Silent,  shy,  and  wild. 

Until  Death,  enamored,  met  her 

In  her  beauty's  glow, 
Touched  her  with  Jiis  lip  of  marble, 

Kissed  her  cheek  to  snow. 

Flora  found  her  mid  the  blossoms 

Beautiful  and  still. 
"Help!'*  she  cried,  "ye  happy  dwellers 

In  the  purple  hill ! 
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**  Wrest  from  Death  the  fairest  being, 

Ever  missed  from  earth ; 
Let  the  llower  of  nymphs  inherit 

A  celestial  birth." 

Sec  the  shinini^  ones  descendinj;! 

All  Arcadia  j^leams. 
First  Apollo  warms  her  forehead 

With  electric  beams: 

Bacchus  bathes  her  lips  with  nectar 

Worthy  of  the  j;od : 
Her  white  feet  Vertumnus  covers 

With  a  frajjfrant  sod. 

Lo!  the  radiant  transformation! 

One  by  one  unclose 
Tendrils,  leaves  and  snowy  petals 

Of  the  perfect  Kose ! 

All  the  nymphs'  remembered  graces 

Hover  round  the  flower, 
Sweetness,  tenderness,  an<l  i>assion 

Still  her  beauty's  dower. 

Soon  the  praise  of  the  Immortals 

To  a  richer  Hush 
Warms  the  rose   -her  colors  brighten 

To  Aurora's  blush; 

Then  the  nightingale  in  rapture 

Warbles  sweet  and  long, 
Till  a  hue  of  love's, vermilion 

Answers  to  his  song. 

"Bloom  forever,  nymph  enchanted  I" 

The  Olympians  cry — 
"  Kindred  both  to  earth  and  heaven, 

Thou  shalt  never  die!" 

Down  through  centuries  of  blossom 

Ages  of  delight, 
Still  the  royal  rose'of  summer 

Opens  on  our  sight. 

And  the  half-bewildered  fancy 

Through  the'fragrant  bowers 
Searches  for  the  haunting  mystery 

Of  this  flower  of  flowers. 
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'Tis  the  nymph  so  deftly  hidden 

In  a  leafy  shrine, 
In  her  golden  heart  still  throbbing 

Memories  divine. 

Ever  silent,  ever  seeing. 
Every  heart  she  knows, — 

All  thy  love,  thy  hope,  thy  longing 
Whisper  to  the  Rose  I 


KINEO. 

THE   LEGEND  OF   MOOSEHEAD   LAKE. 

How  beautiful  the  morning  breaks 
Upon  the  King  of  mountain  lakes! 
The  forests,  far  as  eye  can  reach. 
Stretch  green  and  still  from  either  beach, 
And  leagues  away  the  waters  gleam 
Resplendent  in  the  sunrise  beam; 
Yet  feathery  vapors,  circling  slow, 
Wreathe  the  dark  brow  of  Kineo. 

The  hermit  Mount  in  sullen  scorn 
Repels  the  rosy  touch  of  morn. 
As  some  remorseful,  lonely  heart. 
From  human  pleasure  set  apart. 
Shrinks  even  from  the  tender  touch 
Of  pity,  lest  it  yield  too  much, 
So  speechless  still  to  friend  or  foe. 
Frowns  the  black  clilT  of  Kineo. 

Yet,  as  the  whispering  ripples  break 
From  the  still  surface  of  the  lake 
On  the  repellant  rocks,  they  seem 
'I'o  murmur  low,  a>s  in  a  dream, 
The  mountain's  name,  and  day  by  day 
The  listening  breezes  bear  away 
A  memory  of  the  long  ago, 
A  sad,  wild  tale  of  Kineo. 

How  many  moons  can  no  man  say 
O'er  heaven^s  blue  sea  have  sailed  away, 
Since  Kineo  and  his  fleet  canoe 
First  vanished  from  his  kindred's  view, 
Hunter  and  warrior  lithe  and  keen. 
No  brave  on  all  the  lake  was  seen 
Whose  wigwam  could  such  trophies  show 
As  the  green  roof  of  Kineo. 
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But  wrathful,  jealouH,  quick  to  strife, 
He  lived  a  passion-darkened  life; 
Even  Maquaso,  his  mother,  fled 
His  baneful  lodge  in  morUil  dread. 
Then  j^atherini?  round  the  midnight  Are, 
The  old  man  spake  with  threatenings  dire: 
"  Out  from  our  couneils  he  must  go, 
The  demon-haunted  Kineo!" 

In  sullen  an<l  remorseful  mood 

He  gave  himself  to  solitude. 

Up  the  wild  rtKtks  by  night  he  bore 

Of  all  he  prize<l  a  stealthy  store, — 

Flint,  arrows,  knife  and  birch.     Who  knows 

But  some  dark  lock  or  dead  wild  rose, 

The  i)hantom  of  an  untold  woe, 

Shared  the  lone  haunt  of  Kineo? 

The  mountain  was  his  own;  than  ho 
None  other  dareil  its  mystery; 
None  sought  to  meet  the  savage  glare 
Of  the  wild  hunter  in  his  lair: 
But  when  far  up  the  mountain-side 
Each  night  a  lurid  flame  they  spied, 
The  waWhful  red  men  muttered  low, 
"There  hides  our  ])rother,  Kineo.'* 

Years  passed.     Among  the  storm-swept  pines 

Fnmi  moon  to  moon  he  rea<l  the  signs 

Of  blossom  ami  decay.     He  knew 

The  eagle  that  familiar  flew 

About  his  path.     The  fearless  bird 

His  melancholy  accents  heard. 

But  glen  nor  shore  no  more  might  know 

The  swift,  still  step  of  Kineo, 

Save  once.    His  tribe  in  deadly  fray 
Ha<l  battled  all  the  lowering  day. 
And  many  a  brave  Penol)scor8  blood 
Wiis  mingling  in  the  lake's  pure  flood, 
When,  like  a  spectre,  through  the  gloom, 
With  gleaming  knife  and  eagle  plume, 
And  glance  that  burned  with  lurid  glow, 
Strode  the  bold  form  of  Kineo ! 

A  hush  like  death— and  then  a  cry. 
Fierce  and  exultant,  pierced  the  sky ! 
They  rallied  round  that  fiery  plume 
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And  smote  the  foe  with  hopeless  doom. 
But  when  the  grateful  warriors  fain 
Would  seek  his  well-known  face  again, 
Their  gifts  and  homage  to  bestow, 
Gone,  like  a  mist,  was  Kineo. 

They  saw  him  not,  but  from  that  hour 
They  bowed  before  his  wizard  power; 
His  watch-fire  grew  U>  be  a  shrine 
Half-terrible  and  half-divine. 
None  ever  knew  when  death  drew  nigh, 
When  into  darker  mystery 
Of  cloud  above  or  deep  below 
Stole  the  sad  ghost  of  Eineo. 

But  when  his  camp-fire  burned  no  more, 

The  solitary  mountain  bore 

His  name;  and  when  at  times  the  sky 

Grew  <lark,  a  long,  despairing  sigh 

Down  the  dark  precipice  rolled 

And  temj>est  terrible  foretold. 

The  lishers  feared  the  wind,  the  snow. 

The  lightning,  less  than  Kineo. 

Now  beautiful  the  morning  skies 
Look  on  this  forest  paradise; 
Fresh  voices,  loud  and  joyous,  wake 
The  echoes  of  the  grand  old  lake : 
But  underneath  that  frowning  height 
The  shadow  and  the  spell  of  night 
Come  back;  the  oars  fall  still  and  slow, 
The  waves  sigh,  Peace  to  Kineo! 


THE  BOWDOIN  OAK. 

Planted  in  1802  by  George  Tliorndike,  a  member  of  the  first  class  of  Bowdoin.  He  Jj«* 
at  the  ago  of  twenty-one,  ihe  only  one  of  that  olass  remembered  by  the  •indents  of  oO*" 
doin  to-day.— Oro/ ion  of  T.  It.  Shnonton. 

Ye  breezy  boughs  of  Bowdoin's  oak, 

Sing  low  your  summer  rune  I 
In  murmuring,  rhythmic  tones  respond 

To  every  breath  of  June; 

And  memories  of  the  joyous  youth, 

Through  all  your  s(mgs  repeat, 
Who  plucked  the  acorn  from  the  twig 

Blown  lightly  to  his  feet, 
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And  gayly  to  his  fellows  cried : 

'*  My  destiny  behold! 
This  seed  shall  keep  my  memory  green 

In  ages  yet  untold. 


ti 


I  trust  it  to  the  sheltering  sod, 
I  hail  the  promised  tree ! 
Sing,  unborn  oak,  through  long  decades, 
And  ever  sing  of  me  I 


i» 


By  cloud  and  sunbeam  nourished  well, 

The  toiuler  sapling  grew, 
Less  stalwart  than  the  rose  which  drank 

From  the  same  cup  of  dew; 

But  royal  blood  was  in  its  veins, 

Of  true  Hellenic  line, 
And  sunward  reached  its  longing  arms 

With  impulses  divine. 

The  rushing  river  as  it  passed 
Caught  whispers  from  the  tree, 

And  each  returning  tide  brought  back 
The  answer  of  the  sea. 

Till  to  the  listening  groves  a  voice. 
New  and  harmonious,  spoke, 

And  from  a  throne  of  foliage  looked 
The  spirit  of  the  oak ! 

Then  birds  of  happiest  omen  built 

High  in  its  denser  shade, 
And  grand  responses  to  the  storms 

The  sounding  branches  made. 

Beneath  its  bower  the  bard  beloved 

His  bud<ling  chaplet  wore, 
The  wizard  king  of  romance  dreamed 

His  wild,  enchanting  lore; 

And  scholars,  musing  in  its  shade. 
Have  heard  their  country's  cry — 

Their  lips  gave  bivck — **  O  sweet  it  is 
For  native  land  to  diel " 

With  hearts  that  burned  they  cast  aside 

These  peaceful  oaken  bays; 
The  hero's  blood-red  path  they  trod — 

Be  theirs  the  hero's  praise. 
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O  thouf^h  Dodona's  voice  is  hushed, 

A  new,  iutenser  flame 
Stirs  the  proud  oak  to  whisper  still 

Some  dear  illustrious  name! 

And  what  of  him  whoso  happy  mood 

Foretold  this  sylvan  birth  ? 
In  boyhood* s  prime  he  sank  to  rest; 

His  work  was  done  on  earth. 

Brief  was  his  race,  and  light  his  task. 

For  immortality 
His  only  tribute  to  the  years— 

The  planting  of  a  tree. 

Sing  low,  green  oak,  thy  summer  ruue, 

Sing  valor,  love  and  truth. 
Thyself  a  fair,  embodied  thought, 

A  living  dream  of  truth. 


BAR  HARBOR. 

The  island  glitters  on  the  bay, 

Pri<le  of  the  summer  sea, 
And  sky  and  wave  exultant  homage  pay 

Her  blooming  rt»yalty. 

The  harbor  gleams  with  myriad  snowy  sail 

That  wait  her  queenly  will; 
She  wraps  the  mist  about  her  like  a  veil, 

And  every  oar  is  still. 

But  as  the  sun  cuitpours  his  ardent  ray. 

Afar  her  beauties  show; 
Bright  awnings,  snowy  tents,  pavilions  gay, 

With  life  and  lustre  glow. 

No  hiding-place  is  this  for  mournful  fate, 

No  sorrow  here  is  guest; 
These  summer  palaces  are  dedicate 

To  pleasure  and  to  rest. 

Hero  Fashion  plumes  her  brilliant,  airy  wing. 

And  brightens  sea  and  shore, — 
A  rainbow-colored,  transitory  thing, 

Now  here,  now  seen  no  more. 
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Pleased  with  the  brief,  exotic  revelry 

Of  this  ephemeral  train, 
In  proud  delight  tlie  city  of  the  sea 

AssumcK  imperial  reign; 

While  in  his  solitude,  serene  and  high, 

The  Island  Genius  sits, 
Unconscious  of  the  rose-winged  butterfly 

Which  o'er  his  footstool  flits. 


ONLY  WAITING. 

Only  waiting  till  the  shadows 

Are  a  little  longer  grown; 
Only  waiting  till  the  glimmer 

Of  the  day's  last  beam  is  flown; 
Till  the  night  of  earth  is  faded 

From  the  heart  once  full  of  day, 
Till  the  dawn  of  heaven  is  breaking 

Through  the  twilight  soft  and  grjvy. 

Only  waiting  till  tlie  reapers 

Have  the  last  sheaf  gathered  home, 
For  the  summer  time  hath  faded 

And  the  ciutumu  winds  are  come. 
Quickly  reapers,  gather  (quickly 

The  l:ist  ripe  liours  of  my  heart. 
For  the  bloom  of  life  is  witliered 

And  I  hasten  to  depart. 

Only  waiting  till  the  angels 

Open  wide  the  mystic  gate. 
At  whose  feet  I  long  have  lingered. 

Weary,  poor  and  desolate; 
Even  now  I  hear  their  footsteps 

And  their  voices  far  away, 
If  they  call  me  I  am  waiting, 

Only  waiting  to  obey. 

Only  waiting  till  the  shadows 

Are  a  little  longer  grown; 
Only  waiting  till  the  glimmer 

Of  the  day's  last  beam  is  flown; 
Then  from  out  the  field  of  darkness 

Holy,  deathless  stars  shall  rise, 
By  whose  light  my  soul  will  gladly 

Wing  her  piissage  to  the  skies. 
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Bom  in  Saoo,  Jan.  22, 1836,  and  educated  in  the  schools  there,  and  at  Goald*s  Academy 
in  BeUiel,  under  inotruction  of  Dr.  N.  T.  True.  Removed  to  Boston.  Mass.,  vbere  be 
vas  engaged  in  business  for  several  years.  Ketumed  to  Saoo  in  1872,  and  was  elected 
Superintendent  and  Librarian  of  York  Institute,  which  position  be  soon  after  resfped  to 
accept  a  similar  one  in  the  Public  Library  in  Portland,  which  position  he  itill  bojds.  i» 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  lvalue  Hintoricnl  and  Gerieoloffical  /tfcorrifr,  a  qusrteriy 
■Mgaxine  started  in  1884  in  connection  with  library  work,  and  is  still  continued.  Poems 
fkiom  hia  pen  have  been  published  in  various  papers  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts. 


AKBOR  DAY. 

Shall  we  welcome  this  day,  a  day  for  tree-planting, 

Can  we  beautify  home,  can  we  benefit  man 
By  bringing  about  us  these  things  so  enchanting 

From  the  highlands  and  dells  ?    Echo  answers, — **  We  can." 

A  house  without  windows,  it  must  be  a  prison; 

So  a  land  without  trees  a  lone  desert  must  be. 
A  heart  that's  all  gladness  is  one  without  reason; 

O  give  us  the  sunshine,  but  send  with  it  a  tree. 

Can  you  show  me  a  home,  no  vine  by  its  window. 
No  tree  by  its  threshold,  and  no  lodge  for  a  bird  ? 

Then  I  may  show  you  one  with  less  light  than  shadow. 
Where  affection  is  not,  and  no  melody  heard. 

Can  trees  by  the  waj'side,  where  the  sunlight  searches, 
Refresh  us  with  coolness  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 

Tlie  green  of  the  maples,  the  tasseled  white  birches. 
The  graceful  elm-branches  that  wave  over  our  way? 

Are  they  not  beautiful,  trees  of  our  fatherland. 
Can  we  help  loving  them  as  a  part  of  our  homes? 

Temples  to  worship  in,  made  by  a  master  hand. 
Architect  wonderful!  steeples,  arches  and  domes. 

A  walk  in  the  forest  may  teach  us  a  story. 

Better  learned  from  the  trees  than  from  cumbersome  books; 
They'll  preach  us  a  sermon,  they'll  show  us  the  glory 

Of  the  Almighty's  hand  in  their  straight  lines  and  crooks. 

By  their  powerful  trunks  they  proclaim  His  praises; 

He  smiles  in  their  blossoms,  which  are  full  of  His  love. 
While  the  tiniest  bush  its  silent  voice  raises. 

And  calls  our  attention  to  its  care  from  above. 

The  whispering  leaflets  will  talk  of  His  mercies, 
And  the  ripening  fruit  our  thanksgivings  shall  bring; 

The  twittering  birds  who  inhabit  their  branches. 
His  bountiful  giving  and  His  goodness  will  sing. 
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Then  make  home  attractive  with  trees  and  with  flowers; 

Plant  them  in  pardons,  set  tliem  out  on  the  lawn; 
Bring  vines  from  tlie  hedges,  and  train  them  in  bowers; 

Put  where  you  may  sec  them  at  eveninfj  and  mom. 

We  soon  love  to  watch  them  develop  their  hcauty, 
They  are  our  companions,  who  deceive  nor  annoy; 

Then  to  cultivate  them  let's  make  it  our  duty, 
"For  a  beautiful  thinj;  is  forever  a  joy." 

O  come,  little  children,  away  to  the  woodland. 
And  select  each  a  tree  to  be  called  by  your  name; 

Transplant  to  the  school-yard,  with  your  own  careful  hand, 
A  monument  Uy  you  when  you've  risen  to  fame. 

It  shall  stand  there  silent  in  the  lonpf  hereafter, 
But  pointing  e'er  upward  to  the  land  of  the  soul, 

Wliere  we  and  our  classmates,  whose  romping  and  laughter 
We  loved,  passed  long  since  and  found  a  happier  goal. 


MY  CHUM. 

There  are  jewels  in  his  heart,  which  you  have  never  seen; 
There  is  music  in  his  soul,  whinli  Hows  our  own  between; 
Love  sparkles  in  his  eyes  and  glows  ujxm  his  lips; 
A  charm  about  him  lies,  e'en  in  his  finger-tips. 

There  are  treasures  in  his  thoughts,  unknown  except  to  me; 
There  is  comfort  in  his  presence,  no  (me  else  can  see; 
His  touch  enchants  me  so,  with  joy  my  poor  heart  thrills; 
I  cannot  let  him  go,  the  thought  my  pleasure  kills. 

There  is  wisdom  in  his  words,  I  know,  to  hear  him  speak; 
There  is  fragrance  in  his  breath,  when  wafted  to  my  cheek; 
I  cannot  cast  him  off,  my  heart  none  else  can  till; 
My  friends  may  jeer  and  scotT,  I'll  love  him  l>etter  still. 

There  is  sinew  in  his  arms,  I  feel  it  in  his  grasp; 
There  is  swiftness  in  his  feet,  my  willing  hand  to  clasp; 
He  comes  to  me  in  dreams  to  bless  me  in  my  sleep. 
My  couch  a  heaven  seems  while  I  his  presence  keep. 

There  is  kindness  in  his  air,  it  beams  up<m  his  face; 
There  is  beauty  in  his  form,  in  every  turn  a  gi*ace; 

0  my  indulgent  eyes  no  fault  in  him  can  see; 

My  love  I'll  not  disguise,  though  1  may  censured  be. 

There  are  long  and  weary  hours,  when  absent  from  his  smile; 
There  are  happy  fleeting  days,  when  with  him  all  the  while; 

1  watch  to  see  liini  como,  none  else  will  do  instead. 
He  is  my  faithful  Chum,  good-hearted,  honest  Fred. 
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T  R«v.  William  W.  Marsh  was  bom  in  Orono,  Feb.  12.  1836.  He  possessed  a  dellcatewn- 
stitatian,  quick  and  rare  seninlbilitr,  ami  a  devout  and  serious  nature.  He  was  adiimted 
to  membonihip  in  the  Kast  Maino  Conference  in  ISOO.and  continued  in  the  ministry  niitil 
Ms  deftth,  at  Brewer,  Me  ,  June  18, 188C.  His  higli  character  won  respect;  his  warm  btW' 
pAthies.  affection;  his  rare  talents,  of  a  poetic  and  philosopliic  order  admiration.    Hto 

Kenis  have  not  yet  been  coUtH:to<l  into  a  volume;  but  they  are  worthy  of  preservstion, 
ing  rich  in  the  essential  elements  of  true  poetry.  Among  his  longer  pieces  are  "Tbe 
Aspen's  Story,"  •'  Yule-Tide."  "  The  Temptation,'*  etc.  His  memory  is  very  precious  to 
those  who  knew  him  personally.    His  grave  was  made  in  Mount  Hope. 


**THE  TIDE  IS  OUT.'' 

Tlie  tide  is  out!  and  faint  and  far 

Tlie  lessening  ripples  play; 
A  stranjje,  swift  loss  of  affluence  falls 

Upon  our  sunny  bay. 
And  stranded  kelp,  and  tanjjled  weeds, 

And  brown  wet  wastes  of  sand. 
With  gaunt,  white  rooks,  and  shallow  pools. 

Disfigure  all  the  strand. 

And  yet,  an  hour  ag(»ne,  1  passed ; 

What  wealth  of  wave  was  here: 
With  all  its  creeks  and  inlets  full, 

The  bay  lay  broad  and  clear. 
Its  fresh  green  isles  seemed  anchored  deep, 

happed  to  their  grasses'  edge; 
And  deep— the  blue  sea's  secret— slept 

The  weed  and  wave-wnmi  ledge. 

0  ebbing  tide  and  naked  shores! 
O  shrunken,  shallow  bay! 

How  sharp  and  true,  the  type  ye  bring, 

Of  my  soul's  gauge  today. 
And  yet,  but  yesterday,  I  knew 

Its  farthest  banks  were  brimmed; 
And  fair  green  isles,  in  amber  light, 

On  its  clear  depths  were  limned. 

1  deemed  I  drew,  in  thought  and  word. 
From  unguessed  depths  of  power: 

And  those  still  depths  flashed  bright  with  gems 

In  that  full-flooded  hour. 
But  ah!  to-diiy  the  tide  is  out: 

Behold  these  tangled  weeds; 
These  bare  brown  shores  and  weltering  pools 

Reveal  my  souPs  great  needs. 
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O  fair,  bright  bay!  thy  wealth  of  wave 

Wells  not  from  thine  own  springs; 
Nor  leaps  it  in  from  mountain  streams, 

Fresh  as  the  m<)rning'8  wings. 
And  thou,  who  mak^st  its  ebb  and  flow, 

The  truth  is,  too,  for  thee: 
The  tide  which  fills  thy  deepest  deei)s 

Flows  from  a  far-off  sea. 

O  shoreless  Sea !    O  deep  of  Love ! 

Thou  tide  of  life  to  me, 
Flow  through  the  channels  of  my  life, 

With  fuller  tide  and  free ; 
Ebb  thou  no  more  from  out  my  soul; 

Leave  no  low,  weltering  shore; 
But  grant,  through  all  my  being's  reach, 

A  flood-tide  evermore. 


**DO  YOU  LOVE  ME?" 

**Do  you  love  me,  papa,  do  you?*' 

But  I  pause  not  now  to  hear; 
And  my  jien  hut  speeds  the  fiister. 

As  the  low  voice  strikes  my  ear. 
"Do  you  love  me,  papa,  do  you?" 

Comes  the  eager  plea  again ; 
And  the  clear  voice's  plaintive  quiver 

Bears  an  undertone  of  pain. 

Frank  blue  eyes  are  full  upon  me; 

Tender  mouth,  so  soft  and  red; 
Golden  locks  like  autumn  sunshine 

Bound  the. little  shapely  head; 
And  a  loving,  wistful  longing 

On  the  upturned  baby-face; 
All  the  while,  the  dimpled  lingers 

Fondle  mine  with  baby  grace. 

**  Do  you  love  me  ?  **    Precious  darling ! 

And  I  fling  the  pen  away. 
As  I  clasp  the  living  sunbeam 

That  is  shining  through  my  day; 
Yes,  I  love  each  curve  and  dimple; 

But  through  every  passing  whim 
Glad  I  triice  thy  warm  heart's  loving. 

Welling  upward  like  a  hymn. 


*^r 
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So  I  hold  thee  close,  and,  musing. 

Read  for  thee  the  hours  to  come ; 
And  I  care  not  in  my  dreaming, 

Though  the  oracles  are  dumb. 
Little  maiden,  in  thy  loving 

Waits  for  thee  a  world  of  bliss. 
And  the  sunshine  of  thy  spirit 

Shall  fmd  heaven  in  a  kiss. 

Love-lined  nests  shall  give  thee  shelter; 

Only,  can  they  last  for  aye  ? 
Thou  shalt  find  the  fireside  idols; 

God  forbid  they  prove  but  clay: 
O  that  through  all  love  and  losing 

God  would  keep  thee  as  to-day; 
So,  thy  rose-hued  world  about  thee, 

Youth  might  flit,  but  peace  would  stay. 


^it^iiti  0itk  ^nrtis. 
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Miss  Curtis,  better  known  In  literature  as  "  Hope  Harvey."  under  which  title  she  hM 
gained  marked  favor,  was  born  in  Garland,  Me.,  Feb.  18,  1836,  the  daughter  of  George 
and  Louisa  S.  Curtis.    Slie  completed  her  early  e<lucation  at  (}t>rhAm  Seminary,  since 
which  time  failing  health  has  caused  serious  limitations  to  her  ambitious  nature.    She 
has,  however,  coiitributeil  for  several  years  to  le;iding  periodicals,  both  in  verse  and 
prose,  the  former  dating  from  her  thirteenth  year,  and  receiving  much  appreciation, 
because  real,  and  inwrought  with  her  most  sacreil  heart-experiences.    Her  proise  articles, 
'*  half-permon.  half  essay."  jis  one  literary  critic  has  said,  are  of  a  distinctly  religions 
nature,  appealing  to  tlie  higlier  emotions,  but  when  stirred  to  a  lighter  vein,  there  is  a 
compound  of  humor  and  patlios  of  genuine  interest.    Though  an  invalid,  her  influence, 
sympathy  and  lielptnlnoss,  in  her  own  family,  lis  also  in  church  interests  and  outside 
relations,  has  proved  invaluable.     But  no  appreciation  is  so  sweet  to  her  as  that  which 
comes  from  some  weary  woman,  who  says  of  her  word.H  of  cheer,  **  Tliey  rest  me.'*   One, 
referring  to  Iier  intense  sufferings,  says.  *•  She  is  the  {lersistent  violet  which  blooms  out 
with  every  ray  of  sunshine,  and  tills  requires  a  courag'i)  and  a  philosophy  that  stamp;)  her 
a  heroine."    She  Ims  one  sister,  also  a  writ4»r  under  tlie  p<»n-name  of  "Charity  Snow." 
Their  pastor  has  said,  *"  I  always  go  away  from  a  cill  on  them  feeling  better  thiui  when  I 
came.    Tliey  are  an  inspiration  to  me  "    Tn  their  literary  lal)ors,  and  in  their  Idve,  these 
sisters  twain  have  frequently  been  compare<l  to  Alice  ami  Phebe  Cary. 


THE  OLD  M.\ID'S  CHILDREN. 

The  old  maid  sits  by  the  chimney  wide, 

In  the  open  firolight's  glow, 
Wliere  the  birchen  bark  into  torches  rolls. 

And  the  red  coals  gleam  below: 
Yet  her  eyes  see  not  the  changeful  blaze, 
But  only  the  light  of  the  olden  days. 

She  chocks  a  sob  for  the  lover  true 
Who  died  e*er  their  wedding  mom. 
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But  she  raoans  and  weeps  with  a  bitter  cry 

For  her  children  that  never  were  born; 
For  the  two  who  neither  came  nor  went, 
Who  ne'er  from  the  Fatlier  of  Souls  were  sent. 

Yet  oft  she  reaches  with  empty  arms, 

And  feathers  tliem  close  to  her  breast, 
And  showers  kisses  on  each  dear  face, 

And  lulls  them  to  eveninjj  rest. 
Her  ^ief  is  gone  while  she  holds  them  fast, 
Ah!  God  of  love,  let  the  sweet  dream  last  I 

The  little  children  are  older  p-own. 

As  they  hover  near  her  to-nij;ht. 
And  the  worn  heart  bounds,  while  the  pale  lips  smile 

At  the  shadows  tall  in  the  light. 
As  they  stand  the  maid  an<l  the  fire  between; 
And  Claude  is  twenty,  and  (Uare  is  sixteen. 

The  boy  is  manly,  and  bright,  and  brave. 

The  girl  like  a  snow-wreath  is  fair. 
And  the  old  maid  gazes  with  yearning  heart. 

Till  the  spell  is  l)rokcn  with  shock  and  start. 
And  the  bonds  of  life  are  wrenched  apart. 

And  she  passes  away  with  a  prayer; 
**  O  Christ,  of  a  maiden  mother  the  child, 
Canst  thou  answer  in  Heaven  my  longings  wild?" 

Still  and  whit«  on  the  cold  hearth-stone. 

They  find  the  old  maid  in  the  dawn. 
While  her  phantom  children  with  radiance  rife. 
Both  comfort  and  grief  of  her  poor  lone  life. 

Together,  forever,  are  gone. 
And  the  birchen  flames  are  fa<led  away. 
And  the  ashes  of  olden  fires  are  gray. 


THE  HOLY  GRAIL. 

Wlio  makes  the  Holy  Grail  his  quest, 

Can  never  hope  abiding  rest, 

Until  he  seeks  both  (rrail  and  Guest. 

The  Guest  declares,'*!  tell  to  thee 

If  thou  art  able,  thou  shalt  see, 

And  take,  and  drink,  the  cup  with  Me 

"Needless  to  mark  the  angel's  trail. 
Useless  o'er  mountain  meres  to  sail, 
If  thou  wouldst  find  the  Holy  Gi*ail. 
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**  But  wait  with  me,  and  learn  the  whole 

That  I  have  known  of  bitter  dole, 

Which  wounds  the  heart  and  rends  the  soul. 

'*  Canst  thou  partake  my  fire's  baptism 
And  sink  to  my  dread  woe's  abysm 
To  share  with  me  the  blessed  chrism  ? 

"Then  for  such  jjracious  guerdon  meet, 
At  thy  poor  board  I'll  take  my  seat. 
And  quaff  with  thee  the  Sangreal  sweet. 

0  suffering  Christ!  O  sacred  Guest! 

To  taste  the  Grail  thi/  lips  have  pressed, 

1  haste  upon  the  holy  quest. 


MY  CROSS. 

My  cross  is  heavy,  Lord!  I  try  to  bow, 

And  meekly  bear  the  load  that  seems  so  groat; 
I  tremble,  faint,  and  weakly  stumble  now 
Beneath  its  fearful  weight. 

Tlie'rtesh,  unwilling,  fain  would  shun  the  pain, 

And  strives  to  fiin*^  aside  the  chafing  cross; 
Failing  to  count  the  burden  certain  gain. 
And  all  things  else  but  loss. 

My  cross  offends  my  pleasure-loving  eyes, 

When  on  it  turns  my  frighted  gaze  attent; 
It  drags  me  down  when  I  essay  to  rise. 
Laden  with  dark  portent. 

With  smiles  anil  Howors  I  wreathe  my  hideous  cross, 

From  others'  sight  its  teiTors  hiding  well; 
And  why  beneath  its  woes  I  writhe  and  toss. 
The  world  can  never  tell. 

O  let  me  rest,  with  cross  upon  the  ground! 

Again  to  lift  it  up  were  far  too  much. 
Its  rugged  splinters  may  my  soft  hands  wound; 
I  grieve,  1  loathe  to  touch. 

The  Miuster  speaks  with  low  and  tender  voice: 

**  If  thou  wouldst  truly  my  disciple  be, 
Thou  must  take  up  thy  cross  from  loving  choice. 
And  bear  it  after  Me. 

*' Despised,  rejected,  weary,  worn  and  sad, 

I  gladly  bore  my  cruel  cross  for  thee; 
Hast  thou  no  gratitude  ?    Art  thou  not  glad 
To  lift  one  load  for  Me  ? 
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*'  In  joy  and  hope  thy  burden  jdace  acroKs 

Thy  willinj^  shoulders.     Never  lay  it  down, 
Till  at  heaven's  portals  thou  shalt  chanj^e  thy  cross 
For  thy  lonj^-waitinj;  crown," 

Saviour,  if  I  Thy  crown  of  love  may  ^ain. 

No  more  1  reckon  woful  labor  loss; 
But  take,  rejoicin;;  in  the  constant  pain, 
My  hidden,  hated  cross. 

Dear  Lord,  forgive  my  sinful,  foolish  fears. 

And  give  me  daily  strengthening  grace,  1  pray; 
And  one  thing  more  I  ask  with  humble  tears, 
Take  not  my  croHn  away! . 


fitnicl  Webfitet!  i)eitbodit, 
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LOVE  OF  COUNTRY. 

AN   EXTUACT. 

Peaceful  the  scene.    Tlie  stimmcr  plory  falls 
In  dreamy  shadows  on  the  mountain  walls, 
That  lift  forever  ramparts  stern  and  staid 
Round  the  sweet  valley  where  our  brave  are  laid. 
In  focal  power  the  rays  of  memory  blond. 
And  to  all  hearts  a  common  impulse  lend. 
Do  I  misjtid^e  tliat  I  may  name  a  theme, 
And  each  may  quaff  from  out  the  lucid  stream 
Of  rich  suggestion  which  the  terms  inspire, 
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Feeling,  hope,  memory,  aspiration  lire 

The  thoughts  tliat  rush  far  onward  and  away 

From  the  dull  measiire  of  my  flagging  lay  ? 

'Tis  love  of  country.    With  magnetic  might 

It  moves  mankind,  as  storm-winds  in  their  flight 

Stir  the  wide  ocean,  till  its  waves  ascend 

And  with  the  clouds  their  tossing  spray-drops  blend. 

It  moves  all  ranks,  conditions,  grades  of  men 

As,  all-embracing  in  his  piercing  ken, 

The  sun  beholds  and  brightens  with  his  beams 

While  o'er  the  world  his  flood  of  blessings  streams. 

Ay !  love  of  country.     From  the  distant  source, 

Whence  history  issued  on  its  splendid  course, 

No  other  cause  so  moved  to  deeds  sublime 

That  gem  the  pages  of  the  book  of  time. 

No  other  cause  so  lired  the  soul  of  man 

To  march,  a  hero,  in  the  foremost  van 

Of  conquering  armies,  or  to  give  his  life 

To  seal  his  faith  in  unavailing  strife. 

It  nerved  the  courage  of  that  Spartan  son. 

By  clouds  of  arrows  curtained  from  the  sun, 

Holding  the  legions  of  the  foe  at  bay 

Through  the  slow  hours  that  fllled  a  deathless  day; 

And  of  another,  on  his  spotless  shield, 

As  he  lay  dying  on  a  glorious  field. 

Tracing  the  words,  at  life's  fast  ebbing  flood, 

**  Sparta  has  conquered,"  with  his  flowing  blood. 

The  Roman  soldier  felt  its  impulse  thrill 

His  inmost  soul  and  all  his  being  fill; 

And  so  in  might  his  conquering  flag  was  furled 

On  the  far  confines  of  a  subject  world. 

**  The  golden  lilies,'*  blazoned  on  the  fold 

Of  the  Frencli  banner,  made  her  veterans  bold 

To  climb  the  Alps  and  beard  the  Russian  Czar 

Entrenched  by  winter  *neath  the  Northern  star. 

And  even  die,  stricken  by  war's  dread  chance. 

Whispering  the  watchword  in  their  "Vive  la  France.*' 

The  earlier  Prussian,  under  Frederick,  won 

In  the  same  cause.     The  deadly  needle-gun 

Was  raised,  in  latter  years,  to  win  the  fame 

Now  proudly  resting  on  the  German  name. 

Why  seek  the  fields  of  olden  story  through  ? 
Before  our  eyes  a  silent  scene  we  view, 
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From  wliich  a  li^bt  upon  the  themo  Ih  cant 

Bri^^hter  tlian  beams  from  all  tbc  storied  past. 

Tbcse  ordered  j^raves,  these  frajjraiit  waiting  flowers, 

Offerinjjs  prepared  by  Hummer's  sun  and  showers, 

Soon  to  be  strewn  upon  these  jjrass-clad  j^raves. 

In  which  a  nition  laid  its  mvrtyred  braves, 

Utter  a  voice  loud  as  the  thunder's  swell, 

"The  patriot  dead,  who  loved  their  country  well  I" 

"'Tis  sweet  and  fair,"  the  l^oman  poet  sung, 

*'T(»  die  f(a'  native  land.*'    The  words  have  rung 

In  every  age,  in  every  ftirm  of  speech. 

And  still  the  truth  with  power  and  beauty  teach. 

Who  does  not  feel  it  in  this  presence  now  ? 

In  tear-dimmed  eye,  on  sad  and  pensive  brow, 

I  rea<l  the  deathless  eulogy  and  ])raise 

Of  these  who  fell  in  battle's  fiery  maze, 

Or  turning  dying  eyes  on  sombre  wall 

Of  hospit^il,  obeyed  the  Master's  call. 

Resigning  all  that  mortals  have  to  give. 

That  a  free  nation  might  not  cease  to  live. 

The  Persian  poets  taught  each  tiny  flower, 

That  flings  its  perfume  tm  the  summer  hour. 

Draws  its  young  life,  when  first  its  rootlets  start 

From  a  pure  drop  that  warmed  a  hero's  heart. 

The  Eastern  myth  embalms  for  every  climo 

Beauty  and  meaning  to  the  end  of  time. 

Peerless,  in  all  the  wide  variety  of  things. 

Flowers  rank  confessed.     The  journeying  season  brings 

Nothing  so  j)erfect,  exquisite,  complete 

Sense  of  the  beautiful  on  eartli  to  meet. 

So  among  men  the  hero  foremost  stands; 

Ilis  courage  honor  from  mankind  commands; 

And  seeking  emblems,  while  he  lives  for  praise. 

They  twine  the  flower-wreath  and  bestrew  his  ways 

With  flowers,  and  wlien  he  falls  asleep. 

Flowers  on  his  grave  their  soothing  'tendance  keep. 

Let  old  and  young  approach  with  solemn  tread 

The  silent  city  of  the  gathered  dead. 

And  beauty  join,  with  steps  of  maiden  grace. 

To  strew  with  flowers  the  soldiers'  resting  place. 

Then,  as  their  fragrance  Alls  the  encircling  air. 

Memory  an<l  ht)pe  shall  ecpial  interest  share. 

And  crowding  come  and  pass  in  swift  review 

The  vivid  scenes  these  sleeping  brave  ones  knew. 

Scenes  that  were  shared  by  comrades,  who  to-day 
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Survive  to  join  these  votive  gifts  to  pay, 
Bound  to  the  sleepers  by  the  closest  tie, 
Sharers  in  all  thin<^s  but  to  grandly  die. 
Kin  in  the  lineage  which  unites  the  brave 
In  bonds  unsevered  by  the  silent  grave. 


I  read  the  hope,  in  that  brave  men  to-day 
Join  in  this  service  honors  meet  to  pay, 
Who  met  in  lines  opposed  in  battle's  hour, 
Sternly  exerting  every  martial  power. 
Under  two  Hags,  the  rescued  and  the  lost, 
Learning  the  price  the  strifes  of  brothers  cost. 
Not  long  delays  the  happy  hastening  day, 
The  nation  chooses  as  a  time  to  lay 
Its  floral  offerings,  with  no  partial  thought. 
Under  which  flag  tlie  sleeping  hero  fought; 
The  kindling  memories  of  an  earlier  day 
Melting  the  latter  enmity  and  rage  away. 
And  from  the  contest,  the  colossal  strife, 
That  tried  each  fibre  of  the  nation's  life. 
There  shall  uprise  more  perfect  bud  and  flower, 
M()re  clear  asserticm  of  the  nation's  power. 
As  England's  sons  in  prosperous  peace  combined, 
When  York  and  T^ancaster  their  roses  twined. 


Let  hope,  prophetic  of  the  future,  tell 
Of  the  great  nation  which  we  love  so  well. 
The  fairest  structure  e'er  by  man  designed. 
The  shrine  of  freedom  and  aspiring  mind; 
Its  base  in  blood  of  martyred  heroes  laid. 
On  truth  and  justice  its  firm  pillars  stayed. 
No  earthly  power  shall  ever  overthrow 
Their  solid  weight,  nor  twining  ivy  grow 
Up(m  their  ruins,  while  the  stars  shall  rise 
And  pass  in  beauty  up  the  eastern  skies. 
So  shall  it  stand.     Far  centuries  to  bo 
Its  towering  form  of  beauty  yet  shall  see, 
And  waving  o'er  it,  in  the  balmy  air. 
The  starry  banner  still  unstained  and  fair. 
And  the  free  breezes,  as  they  softly  play, 
Smoothing  its  folds,  shall  to  the  world  display 
The  stars  still  pouring  on  the  raptured  sight 
Their  blended  beams  of  constellated  light. 
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Coine  to  this  spot  ainon^  the  rorks  and  pinos, — 
Tliis  hiihleii  acre  thou  hast  ne'er  hehehl 

Unless  jiersiiaded  by  a  poet's  lines, 
Or  by  tlie  <*ir<*iinistan4e  of  ileath  eomiU'lUd. 

The  summer  siius  pour  <h>\vn  tlieir  fervi<l  heat 

On  stunted  lierl>a<;(.>  and  a  sterile  soil: 
Tlie  storms  of  winter  hurl  their  stinginj^  sleet. 

And  tlie  hurt  trees  in  a^ony  recoil. 

Thew;  modest  monuments  no  <;reat  names  bear; 

Thou  tread' st  not,  traveler,  on  a  hero  here; 
Yet  tliese  were  stronj(  io  do  and  brave  to  dare, 

And  lilletl  their  places  on  the  busy  sjihere. 

They  ami  the  sea  were  surely  kith  and  kin, 

And  o'er  these  j^raves,  althouj^h  they  never  stop. 

Marauding  sea-foj;s  that  come  drivinj^  in, 
A  tribute  from  their  salty  ])lunder  drop. 

Near  this  lone  nook  their  labor  was  not  done: 
Throuj^h  calms  and  storms,  from  port  to  port  thoy  ran: 

Or  from  the  tropic  to  tlie  frozen  zone, 
They  soujjjht  an<l  slaughtered  the  leviathan. 

Their  virtues  or  their  vices  who  shall  tell. 
Or  what  their  harbor,  since  life's  sails  are  furled! 

Remote  from  strife  and  tumult  they  sleej)  well, 
**  Here  at  the  quiet  limit  of  the  world." 

Such  simple  histories  deep  lessons  teach,— 

Who  secketh  wisdom  let  him  pause  and  li?arn,  — 

That  in  this  phm  (Jod  hath  remembered  each. 
And  each  he  satisiieth  in  his  turn: 

That  death,  relentless,  still  is  not  unkind, 
The  vexed  and  weary  to  compel  to  rest; 

Nor  mother  e^rth  in  her  affection  blind 
To  call  her  crying  cJiildren  to  her  breant. 
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educational  privllegfH  of  tin*  voungt*r  ohildri'u,  and  thus  blighted  the  deartMt  ho|>r  of 
Helen  .ferranr.H  girlh<>t>l  A  lover  t)f  1><>«>k'4.  autl  foad  of  siu«ly.  she  inaile  tht»  nvwl  of 
such  opportunities  as  she  had.  She  stuilieil  at  ho'ue,  and  read  the  works  of  the  be»t 
authors,  amonc;  who:n  Sentt  was  her  favorite.  The  family  were  accustome*!  to  rc»«i 
aloud,  and  t'llk  over  I'v^'ry  int^THsMng  topic.  In  Iho-in  yoir«.  so;n«'  of  tlie  most  eminent 
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All-Falher,  and  with  a  d<*sir«  for  the  highest  culture.  In  March.  185^,  Helen  dernirJ 
married  F.  I>.  .Jenkins,  then  of  Bangor,  aft*TWird,  for  many  years,  a  successful  rarf- 
chant  in  Pittsfl<>ld,  Me.  In  1X71.  his  hivUth  failing,  he  retired  from  business,  and  tb« 
family  have  since  lived  <n\  a  farm  in  Keuiluskeag,  .Me.  Mrs.  Jeukin.s  has  derotcd  her 
whole  life  to  ht^r  f:unily.  Kight  children,  six  of  whoin  are  now  living,  have  been  tenderly 
cared  for  by  this  loving,  self  sacridcing  mother.  Krom  her  childlnvMl.  cncoini>.i5sed  by 
a  diffldcncu  and  reticence  which  she  has  never  Ik^mi  able  to  overcome,  she  has  le*l  a 
retired  life.  A  reverent  lover  of  nature,  she  has  ever  fountl  her  highest  enjoyment  in 
rural  KOenes. 


THE  SIJ.V8ET  ILLUMIX ATIOX. 

NOV.  27,  18S:i. 

A  woinlrous  jjlory  plds  tho  western  sky — 
A  rioli  unrivaled  brilliancy, 
Showinj;,  with  rare  inU»iisity, 
The  rain  bow- tints. 

This  brijjht,  auroral,  burnished  lijrht 
Seems,  as  we  look,  to  come  to-nijjht 
From  other  worlds  just  out  of  si*;ht 
Beyond  the  liills. 

O  vision  grand,  magnificent! 
As  if  the  glorious  Orient, 
To  thee,  for  one  brief  hour  had  lent 
Her  sweetest  charm. 

The  bare  brown  trees  are  glorified; 
The  gates  of  sapphire  opened  wide 
Por  us  in  this  sweet  evt^itide; 
And  God  is  here. 

Our  robes  the  wings  of  seraphs'  brush: 
We  feel  the  power,  the  fearful  hush, 
As  Moses  at  **  the  burning  bush" 
This  presence  felt. 
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How  sweet  the  min<;led  awe  and  bliss 
Which  come  to  us  in  hours  like  this  I 
God  writes  liis  gran<le8t  mysteries 
On  scrolls  of  fire. 


A  MORMXG  RIDE. 

One  summer  mornin<^,  lonp:  ago, 
When  earth  and  sky  were  all  aglow 

With  daybreak's  rosy  light, 
We  journeyed  a  fair  coimtry  through. 
While  yet  the  sp  vrkling  drops  of  dew 

With  azure  tints  were  bright. 

Tall  thistles  stood  erect  and  proud. 
Veiling  tlieir  faces  in  a  cloud 

Of  filmy,  lleecy  lace; 
Fair  buttercups  the  lields  did  crowd, 
And  clover-lieads  were  softly  bowed, 
As  if  in  silent  grace. 

From  wayside  bush  and  tree  was  heard 
The  sweetest  song  of  every  bird, 

Out-gushing  cheerily; 
The  leaflets,  deeply  veined  and  shirred, 
By  the  cool  zephyrs  lightly  stirred. 

Were  dancing  merrily. 

Each  cottage  window  seemed  ablaze. 
As  o'er  the  hills  the  gleaming  rays 

Of  amber  sunlight  peered, 
Chasing,  <leep  in  the  darksome  maze 
Of  the  dim  woodland's  hidden  ways, 

The  frightened  shadows  weird. 


*r»' 


The  world  had  never  seemed  so  fair; 
I  quite  forgot  life's  fret  and  care; 

My  heart  sang  all  the  way 
Unspoken  songs  of  praise  and  prayer. 
For  God  and  heaven  were  everywhere 

That  blissful  summer  day. 

We  traversed  hills  and  valleys  wide, 
Where  gleaming  waters  oft  we  spied 

In  many  a  lovely  spot; 
And  long  before  the  sun  had  dried 
The  misty  webs  where  fairies  hide. 

We  reached  the  place  we  sought. 
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Tlie  preetiiiff  I  shall  ne'er  ft»rget, 
Or  the  dear,  h)viii<^  fa<*e  we  met 

Within  the  open  door; 
The  liands  out-reaehinjif  eagerly 
To  clasp  our  own  so  tenderly, 

1  love  to  think  it  o'er. 

The  pictnre  was  so  sweet,  so  fair! 
The  dear  old  lady  standing  there 

With  loi»k  of  gl  id  snrprise; 
The  soft  eyes  and  the  shining  hair; 
The  tnistful  look  a  saint  might  wear. 

Are  sacred  memories. 

Tlie  farm-house,  in  its  grassy  nest. 
Betokened  comfort,  joy  and  rest, 

Homo  plejusures  sweet  an<l  rare; 
And  while  I  tarrie<l  there  a  guest, 
1  thonglit  its  inmates  truly  blest. 

Such  loving  hearts  were  there. 


K.  Annie  S.Paffe  in  a  imtivo  of  Portland,  dHU^ihtcr  of  the  late  flames  Sinumton.an  eeti* 
niahle  citizen,  wfiosc  family  traditions  nuiiib<>r  many  intcr«-Htin^  ineidentB  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Haa  contributes!  from  early  ytmtli  to  various  Utvrary  journals  and  magazines, 
and  holds  her  iK>etic  gifts  a?*  a  resource  and  solace,  unambitious  of  distinction.  l>raw« 
inspinition  fn>m  Nature,  and  sin^  from  the  heart,  turning  sorrovr  into  sodk-  Her  home 
hfu«  Ix'en  for  many  years  in  California— Iier  husband,  Nathaniel  Page,  now  deceased,  hav- 
ing iK'en  a  prominent  resident  of  San  Kranoiseo. 


OUT  OF  TUNE. 

My  heart  wjis  in  another  key. — N.  P.  Wii.i.is. 

The  morning  came, 
And  wrote,  in  words  of  Hame, 
Its  worship  on  the  everlasting  hills. 
With  living  sappliires  flashed  the  leaping  rills. 
Greeting  the  day  with  musical  acclaim. 
Tlio  daintv  breeze 
Coquetting  'mid  the  trees 
From  lifted  leaves  a  rapturous  murmur  brought; 
The  lark  went  tip  like  some  melodious  thought. 
Prelude  to  nature's  choral  liarmonies. 
With  silvery  swells, 
Dews  dropt  like  tinkling  bells 
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In  pauses  of  the  mitin  chant  tliat  rolled 

Throuj^h  heaven's  vast  arch,  where  ruby  tint  and  frold 

Wrouj^ht  'mid  white  clouds  their  gorgeous  miracles. 

Life  seemed  (xod's  holm 

That  rarest  morn  of  June; 
Yet  while  the  matin  anthem  swelled  diviner, 
My  sad  lusirt  wokt^  its  melancholy  minor, 
Of  .all  the  clii>r  il  voices,  out  of  tune. 

Tlie  noon  came  <ui 

Witli  tiery  sweep  of  sun, 
JSt^»epinjr  in  drowsy  lanj^utu-s  earth  and  sea. 
The  sciMited  hlooms  dropt  noiseless  from  the  tree, 
Like  snow- (lakes  wliere  the  clouds  hanjj  low  and  dun. 

In  honcved  cells 

Of  velvet  lily-hells 
The  brown  bee  hutered  from  the  noon's  red  blaze, 
Fillinfj  the  odorous  void  with  dreamy  lays. 
Like  murmurs  in  the  heart  of  ocean  shells. 

'  \eath  em».'rald  roof 

Of  verdure,  sunbeam-proof. 
The  aon^-birds  lay  in  slumberous  hush  profound; 
While  silence,  with  mysterious  skill,  in  wound 
All  sweetntiss  of  utterance  in  its  woof. 

All  that  calm  nonn 

Of  the  delicious  .lune. 
Peaceful  the  radiant  moments  <lropt  t^)j]fether 
Like  rose-leavt's  <lriftin«;  <lown  the  shining  ether, 
Yet  my  discordant  heart  was  out  of  tune. 

Then  came  the  night — 

A  fringe  of  gorgeous  light 
Trailed  from  the  clouds  o'er  all  the  sombre  hills; 
Then  dusky  sha<les  crei)t  up  fr«)m  meads  and  rills, 
Eifacing  slow  the  sunset  pageant  bright. 

In  8we<'t  alarm 

l$irds  hushed  their  evening  psalm. 
As  trees  stood  solemn  in  empurpled  glooms; 
The  blossoms  swung  their  censers  of  perfumes, 
Till  all  the  dewy  air  grew  faint  with  balm. 

The  noisy  tide 

Of  labor  gently  died: 
81owly  along  the  azure  firmament 
Each  star  in  silence  pitched  its  silver  tent, 
And  earth  by  holy  calm  seemed  sanctitied. 

Then  the  white  moon 

Swept  through  that  night  of  June; 
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The  air  was  filled  witli  low,  melodious  wliispers, 
As  bud  and  leaf  prolonged  the  holy  vespers, 
And  yet  my  stran^^e,  sad  heart  was  out  of  tune. 

O  mystic  soul ! 

Poor,  where  is  stint  nor  dole — 
Threading  unheeding,  like  re]>ining  churl, 
Stairways  of  amber,  corridors  of  pearl, 
Darkening  the  crystal  doors  with  funeral  stole! 

Why  should  a  lyre 

With  living  strings  of  fire, 
Where  all  melodious  utterances  are  shrined, 
Send  out  but  jarring  discords  undefined 
To  mar  the  harmonies  of  earth's  vast  choir  ? 

Why  should  the  strife. 

Or  seeming  ills,  of  life, 
Obscure  the  glory  whicli  the  morning  brings. 
Or  drown  the  holy  psahn  all  Nature  sings. 
Or  stain  whit<»  peace  with  which  the  world  is  rife  ? 

Trust  turncth  so<m 

Life*s  dreariest  way  to  June — 
A  scale  harmonious  runs  from  stiirs  to  daisies, 
Filling  the  azure  void  with  choral  praises — 
Why  should  one  spirit  voice  be  out  of  tune  ? 


AFTER  THE  KAIN. 

A   CALIFOKNIAX  PICTURE. 

When  the  hills  are  growing  green. 
Where  the  insatiate  drought  has  been, 
How  the  grand,  resistless  forces 

Of  the  earth,  and  sun,  and  sky. 
Nature  wields,  like  some  magician, 

To  revive  and  bctautify. 

Then  the  wild  and  turbulent  rains 
Wash  away  the  grime  and  stains. 
Till  the  dun  and  sullen  landscape 

Wears  a  loveliness  untold, 
Like  some  gem  of  rare  old  painter 

Brought  to  light  from  dust  and  mold. 

Then  the  humid  atmosphere 
Takes  all  hues,  compact  or  clear; 
Pearl-gray  clouds  like  quarried  snow-drifts; 

Violet  haze  where  waters  glide, 
Crimson  banks,  with  rifts  of  opal, 

Down  the  west  at  eventide. 
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Or  the  day  strikes  clear  and  bold 

Up  the  east  suffused  with  gold; 

Till  the  brown  hills  stand  transfigured, 

(Canyon,  crest  and  wooded  height 
Sharp,  as  if  by  hand  of  sculptor 

Carved  against  the  walls  of  light. 

Unperceivod,  what  beauty  creeps 
Up  the  bare  and  rugged  steeps; 
Yellow  moss  that  garners  sunshine, 

Soft  tints  piercing  the  brown  mold, 
Like  some  marvelous  mosaic 

Set  in  lichens  gray  and  old. 

Soon  the  glades,  with  gorgeous  hues, 
S])ringing  grasses  interfuse; 
Purples,  and  such  bits  of  color 

As  an  artist's  palette  shows; 
D.ish  of  ruby,  streaks  of  umber, 

Tints  of  amethvst  and  rose. 

Green  the  eucalyptus  towers, 

Sentinel  of  all  the  hours; 

And  the  regal  oaks,  that  tempests 

Of  gray  centuries  have  defied, 
With  a  low,  deciducius  murmur. 

Weave  anew  their  crowns  of  pride. 

And  the  soul  keeps  holy  time 
In  the  budding,  rain,  or  rime; 
Blooms  the  sweet,  celestial  manna. 

Falls  the  hydromel  unseen. 
For  the  festival  of  Nature, 

When  the  hills  are  growing  green. 


glizii  §sfrimdeii  S^well 

nizR  O.  Jewell,  whone  tnaidpn  namn  was  O.-^trander,  was  the'third  daoffhter'^of  Wm. 
ilr  Ostrander  and  Keiintte  Weeil,  of  Albany,  N.  V.,  aud  was  born  in  Tiiily,  Onondaga 
nnty.  Sew  York,  Sept.  16,  1S36.  She  U:m  lived  in  Maine  nearly  half  her  lira,  and  haa 
tten  for  the  prens  sinci  slio  wa<i  nixreHn  veant  of  age.  Mrs.  Jewell  was  educated  at 
"aeniie,  N.  Y.  She  now  lives  at  South  Paris,  Me.,  aud  freiiaently  contributes  to  the 
(t  papers  in  the  State. 


TFIE  GIKL  I  LOVE  IS  IN  GERMANY. 

The  mountains  are  bathed  in  soft  blue  haze. 

The  river  tosses  and  sings — 
The  leaves  swing  full,  and  the  long  summer  d.iy 

A  dreamy  restf ulness  brings  — 
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Yet  my  heart  goes  drifting  over  tlie  sea, 
For  the  girl  I  love  is  in  Germany. 

Dear  as  the  breatli  blowing  off  from  the  hill 
Is  a  memory  that  (lrt>i)s  to-<lay: 

A  sweet  low  laugh,  like  the  gurgling  rill. 
Floats  back  from  the  far  away — 

An<l  I  walk  in  a  dream  it  seems  to  me, 

For  the  girl  I  love  is  in  Germany. 

She  sailed  one  day  far  out  on  the  brine, 

She  left  nu'  alone  (m  the  shore. 
That  tawny-haired,  dark-eyed  girl  of  mine. 

With  onlv  the  gotxlness  she  wore — 
She  sailed  in  the  Kider  way  over  the  sea. 
And  the  girl  tliat  1  love  is  in  (iermanv. 


r» 


What  is  tlie  old  world,  a  fatled-out  show, 
With  the  warm  tints  <lropi>ed  from  its  day? 

Else  whv  sliould  she  have  treated  me  so 
And  snat(djed  my  sunshine  away  ? 

My  best  bit  of  color  she's  stolen  from  me, 

For  the  irirl  I  love  is  in  (German v. 


r*' 


Let  me  whisper  to  you  lachlies  so  fine; 

She's  leal,  and  loyal  and  sipiare 
To  the  heart  that  beats  tins  side  the  brine, 

And  you'll  not  keep  her  over  there; — 
For  the  Eider's  captain,  j)romised,  you  see, 
To  bring  my  girl  safe  home  from  Germany. 


G()LL)E\-K()I). 

She  has  come  again,  the  wild-flower's  tjueen. 
With  her  hair  of  gold,  and  her  gown  of  green, 
Frilled  to  the  neck,  slender,  graceful  and  tall, 
Waving  and  nodding  and  smiling  on  all — 
She's  dropping  her  gold  along  the  highway 
For  ]Kv\.s:nit  and  prince  the  long  summer  day. 
And  they  gather  a  yellow  breast-knot  to  wear. 
The  mai<len  dark-eved,  and  the  ime  so  fair. 

Over  the  bare  knoll  her  gay  plumes  unfold, 
Each  san<ly  stretch  is  strewed  with  her  gold — 
As  some  vision  of  youth— a  holy  boon  — 
Comes  to  the  heart  in  its  bleak  afternotm. 
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O  dear  p>l(l('ii  fl(>\ver,  tliy  iihu\,  hom^st  face 
And  thy  lissome  form  are  a  study  of  j^race, 
And  the  Tsal mist's  words  are  rei)eated  in  thee, 
For  *'thy  rod  and  thy  stall  they  comfort  me.*' 

ONI.V. 
Only  a  fraj^ih?  wliite  sn(>w-l]jike, 

Feathery  and  tliin  as  tlie  air  - 
Yet  each  star  is  fasliioned  most  cunning, 

Every  j^h)bule  etched  line  and  rare. 

Only  a  tiny  j^^ray  sea-shell 
Tossed  up  on  the  hurninf^  sand; 

Yet  thi;  walls  of  (he  house  are  j)early, 
And  HIKmI  with  melody  j^rand. 

Only  a  common  liehl  daisy 

With  a  plain  and  honest  lace, 
Yet  every  petal  is  perfect, 

And  every  motion  is  j^race. 

Only  a  bare-headed  mountain. 

Looming  up  haj;^ard  and  <dd. 
Yet  <leep  in  its  bowels  is  hidden 

A  treasure  of  silver  and  j^old. 

Only  a  stretidi  of  jrreen  woodland 

Over  the  brow  of  thc»  hill; 
Yet  there  are  masts  of  j^reat  vessels, 

And  bonnie  ships  lyinp:  still. 

Only  an  old-fashioned  v(dume 

IJearinj;  a  worm-eaten  look, 
But  Jesus  is  found  'twixt  the  covers 

Of  this  ancient  wonderful  book. 

Only  a  strip  of  the  azure, 

The  elouds  are  all  on  this  side; 
For  bt^voud  the  blue  there  is  lu^aven 

With  its  portals  thrown  open  wide. 


rnuiTJIle  P.  Wil!»«)n,  s«»ii  of  rnjit.  ,Iiilni  M.  Wilson,  tli«'  pioneer  of  the  Northern  lakes, 
sborn  at  Wilson't*  MillH.  Lincoln  I'hintiilion,  AU'.,  in  1830.  With  the  exception  of  a 
r  weeks  at  OuuUrs  AcailtMuy  in  IS.*>7.  he  iifver  .-ittenMed  high  schtK^l,  and  is  what  may 
lestly  be  called  a  fiMlf-edueMtnl  num.  JVM-try  is  liis  only  love,  and  a  little  volume  from 
pen.  entitleil  "Pofms  of  the  >i;ip:illow:u.*'  vji}«  ii«"sMe»l  from  the  "Mountaineer 
esa**  in  1880.  Of  iHte  >enry  .Mr.  ^\  ilcon'h  lii^alth  Iihh  lKM>n  Kcrion^Iy  impaired,  aud  he 
tr  resides  with  Ins  lirotlier  at  Old  <.)reli:ird.  It  may  truly  be  said  that  some  of  his  crea- 
us  show  the  Uner  element:}  of  poetical  thought. 
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SECLUSION. 

Where  the  wild- wood  waves, 

And  the  foaming  Un'rent,  flashing 

*  Mid  its  mossy  caves. 
In  perpetual  wrath  is  dashing: 

Where  the  solid  ground, 

Day  and  niglit,  with  ceaseless  quaking. 
Trembles  far  around. 

While  the  lofty  woods  are  shaking: 

Where  forever  pour 

Wild  Magallo way's  rude  billows, 
Whose  unceasing  roar 

Wakes  the  slumberer  'midst  his  pillows: 

Let  my  footst<ips  roam, 

Oft,  when  spring  opes  her  fouutivinsl 
And  in  rills  hath  flown 

All  tlie  hoar-frost  of  the  mountains! 

When  the  earth,  released. 

Springs  from  winter's  icy  tliraldom, 
And  all  nature  breathes 

The  pure  atmosphere  of  freedom ! 

When  the  wild  birds  throng. 
Giving  voice  to  gladdened  nature, 

With  unrivaled  song 
Chant  the  praise  of  the  Creator! 

Where  the  fragrant  breeze 

Bears  the  forest's  breath,  life-giving, 
And  all  the  awakened  trees 

Of  the  wilderness  are  singing; 

Leave  me  long,  to  pore 

On  the  matchless  theme  of  wonder, 
Written  on  tlie  shore ! 

Spoken  in  tlie  torrent's  thunder  I 

In  my  glad  retreat, 

From  tlie  sordid  world's  confusion, 
There  my  heart  shall  beat 

Calmly,  in  its  sweet  seclusion; 

While  the  April  sun, 

Like  forgiving  smile  of  heaven, 
All  the  forest  crowns 

With  the  glowing  tints  of  Kden. 
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Sweet  the  lonely  hour! 

Sweet  the  torrent's  (la«h  and  thunder, 
White  with  turmoil  and  with  power, 

Though  it  rend  old  Earth  asunder! 

Where  no  sound  of  sin, 

Vileness,  tyranny,  or  folly, 
Mocks  the  peace  within. 

And  the  presence  of  the  holy. 

E  irthly  guile  hath  reared 
Here  no  monument  or  token: 

<Tod  is  here — not  man  is  feared, 
God's  own  voice  alone  hath  spokt^nl 


his  lady,  who  writes  umter  the  nom  d^  plume  of  Alice  Chadboume,  wu  bom  Oot.  6, 
{,  in  Yarmonth,  then  North  Yarmouth,  hiuI  hiis  always  resided  in  that  town.  She 
an  qaite  early  to  write  for  publicHtion.  and  under  the  nom  (le  t^-ume  ffiven  has  been 
ely  and  farorably  known  as  a  contributor  for  varions  periotlicals,  of  sketches  and 
ms,  and  of  serial,  short,  domestic,  humorous  and  juvenile  stories.  Many  of  these 
e  I4>peare«i  in  the  columns  of  the  PorfJaiul  Tramtrrlpt,  Possessing  a  cheerful  spirit, 
is  ever  looking  at  the  sunny  side,  and  this  has  been  a  marked  characteristic  of  her 
tings.  She  has  a  very  modest  estimate  of  her  own  pnxl notions,  and  is  very  retiring 
ler  nature,  but  a  channing  companion  and  a  most  loyal  friend.  Her  poems  are  the 
•ression  of  her  inner  life,  and  touch  the  tiner  chonls  of  the  responsive  soul.    It  is  with 

S  regret  we  have  to.reconl  the  sail  fact  that  she  has  for  more  than  a  year  been 
jed  to  wholly  desist  from  literary  work  by  the  alm^wt  total  deprivation  of  sight. 
>n  the  pleasure  of  reading  is  denial  her.  Yet  she  bears  this  sore  trial  with  patience, 
I  is  the  same  cheery  companion  as  before.  The  following  pathetic  poem  wa9  written 
nemory  of  an  only  and  dearly  loved  sister,  a  laily  of  rare  sweetness  and  grace  of  ohar- 
9r.  The  **  Dream  *'  was  no  mere  fancy,  but  an  actual  experience,  and  a  souroe  of 
It  comfort  to  the  author.    The  poem  was  copied  Into  several  journals. 


MY  DREAM. 

How  vivid  was  my  dream! 
You  came,  I  thought,  from  fresh  and  fr.igrant  fields; 
From  the  low  music  of  Yare*s  pleasant  stream, 
Where  the  wee  violet  its  incense  yields. 

And  throws  its  purple  gleam. 

I  heard  your  gentle  tread, 
Just  as  I  heard  it  on  still  afternoons. 
When  life  and  hope  were  to  each  other  wed. 
In  cool  Septembers  and  in  glowing  Junes, 

Before  earth's  sunshine  fled. 

I  heard  your  little  feet. 
And  all  my  heart  grew  light  and  glad  once  more. 
I  could  not  linger,  but,  with  footsteps  fleet, 
I  sprang  to  clasp  you  at  tlie  open  door; 

Joy's  benison  was  sweet! 
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There,  in  the  sunset  warm, 
Witli  the  oM,  winsome  jjfraco,  I  saw  you  stand; 
The  goUlen  ^\oTy  wrapped  your  slender  form, 
And,  on  my  soul,  at  touch  of  your  dear  hand. 

Fell  calm,  as  after  storm. 

I  saw  the  happy  play 
Of  lifjht  and  love  in  your  dark,  lustrous  eyes; 
I  lieanl  your  clear  voice,  blithe  jw  morniu|u^,  say. 
In  tender  little  accent*  of  surprise, 

*'  Have  1  been  hmjx  away  ? '' 

Dearest,  is  it  not  lon^? 
O  sweetest  spirit  that  e'er  blesed  my  days; 
O  jjentlest  soul  that  ever  hated  wronjf ; 
()  sunny  heart  that  jjladdened  all  our  ways, 

.Sister!  is  it  not  long? 

Is  it  not  lon<?  to  miss 
The  ten<lerness  that  crowned  me  day  by  day; 
The  liji:ht  of  loving  eyes,  the  dasj),  the  kiss, 
The  interchange  of  thought  an<l  fancy's  play  ? 

Yet,  not  for  heaven's  own  bliss 

Would  I  inure,  again. 
My  treasured  one  to  earth's  unending  care; 
Far  better  lif<*-long  loneliness  and  pain. 
Than  shadow  fall  on  lot  so  sweet  and  fair. 

Or  loss  defrau^d  her  gain. 


FOR  *'BH()\yNIK'S"  ALBUM. 

My  little  fri(»nd,  hc)w  can  you  bring  me  here. 

Into  the  presence  of  the  Poet  grand— 
Whose  stately  name  is  honored  far  and  near*— 

And  then  ask  tribute  fmm  my  helpless  haml! 

Dear  litth»  Brownie,  I  would  gladly  trace 
A  shining  i>ath  for  you  o'er  Life's  great  sea; 

Lift  everv  shadow  from  vour  snnnv  face. 
And  pray  your  fairest  hojies  might  blossom  free. 

•TIu'  ilariiig  little  friciiil,  for  whom  this  was  written,  reverencing  the  poet  Lowrf*^ 
with  all  her  h»jirt.  st-iit  him  last  npriiiK,  (1882i  a  treasure  of  May-tihtoms,  and  bW^iJJJ 
boon  of  hiM  illustrious  name  for  her  alhum.  which  she  forwarded.  The  kinuly  I** 
pnunptlv  complied  wtili  hrr  nqiK'st,  an«l  wmte  her.  iM^ides,  a  graceful  noteof  tMWj 
for  h»r  fresh  and  l>cautiful  flowoi-s  that  carried  htiu  back  to  the  woods  of  Maine  •wi"' 
boyhood. 
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But  one,  who  walks  beside  you,  loves  you  more, 

Ancl  in  his  own  j;oo<l  time  and  perfect  way. 
What<^ver  jjood  He  takes,  He  will  restore. 

And  ehan^e  the  darkening  ni<^lit  to  dawning  day. 

Courajje!  i)ress  <ml  use  well  your  jjraeeful  dower, 

The  ready  brain,  the  skilful  litth^  hand. 
The  wealth  of  Fancy  and  the  wcuid'rous  power 

All  lovinj(,  l(»yal  natures  e'er  command. 

Sunshine  is  sweet,  but  storm  we  need  as  well; 

We  eainiot  build  the  soul's  fair  mansitm  strong 
In  joy  alone;  but  pain  and  sorrow  tell 

A  deeper  st^u-y— sing  a  sweeter  song. 


AGNES. 


As  I  sit  in  my  chamber  at  night, 

While  the  stars  softly  bloom  in  the  sky. 
And  the  moon  with  pale  glory  alight, 
Ilangs  trembling  in  blue  depths  on  high, 
I  list,  as  I  've  listened  beft>re, 
For  a  gay  little  knock  at  my  door; 
And  the  sweet,  happy  ringing  of  Agnes'  voice  singing 
A  song  which  will  sound  nevermore. 

O  it  must  be  a  terrible  dream  I 

Those  long  weeks  of  anguish  and  dread. 
When  we  wateluMl  with  hope's  flickering  gleam. 
Till  they  spoke  the  strange  words,  "She  is  dead.'* 
But  the  musical  voice  was  so  clear. 
And  the  glad  little  tones  were  so  dear. 
That  while  I  am  waiting,  my  very  breath  bating, 
They  seem  to  be  echoing  near. 

And  I  answer,  "Come  ir,  pretty  bird. 

With  your  odd  little  fanciful  lay; 
*T  is  time  the  sweet  carol  I  heard, — 
Come  sing  me  your  song  (»f  to-day.*' 

Then  quickly  the  door  flashes  wide. 
And  swiftly  there  springs  to  my  side 
A  wee,  dainty  maiden,  with  happy  thoughts  laden, 
And  life  flowing  full  like  the  tide. 

"O  I  am  so  glad  it  is  night, 
And  I  ean  come  straight  to  your  room," 


•■1 
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Slie  begins,  in  a  tone  of  delight. 
That  rings  through  the  silvery  gloom; 
As  I  fold  closo  the  delicate  form, 
'Mid  a  sliower  of  soft  kisses  warm. 
With  loving  arms  twining,  and  wondrous  eyes  shining, 
As  briglit  as  the  stars  after  storm. 

.  Then  she  gives  her  strange  fancy  full  play, 
And  sings  me  a  song  of  the  sea; 
A  rhymeless  but  musical  lay. 
As  perfect  as  perfect  can  be. 
And  there  comes  o*er  the  sweet  thoughtful  face 

A  tender  and  exquisite  grace, 
As  of  one  who  in  dreaming  sees  soft  splendor  streaming 
From  out  of  some  glorified  place. 

Ah  I  the  quaint  little  songs  are  all  sung, — 

Closed  to  us  are  the  beautiful  eyes, — 
But  the  clear  voice  is  chanting  among 
Christ's  little  ones  called  to  the  skies; 

And  though  our  hearts  ache  and  we  miss 
The  joy  and  the  song  and  the  kiss, 
Yet  sweet  is  the  feeling  that  God  is  revealing 
His  love,  in  sore  trials  like  this. 


'^mnj  ^iveetseii  ^urrngf 


Born  at  Fitchburg,  Mnsp.,  .Ian.  7, 1837;  graduated  at  brown  University.  ProTldeiio«,B. 
I.,  1801,  niid  at  Kewtoii  Theological  Institution,  Neuton  Centre.  Mass.,  1867;  studied  In 
Halle,  CicTniany,  1868-09;  Mnt>  h  Baptist  pastor  in  WaterTllle,  this  State,  18G9-73;  andaov 
e<litor  tiiul  publif'lier  of  Zifni*s  Adrocoie,  at  Portland.    Kecelvcd  the  degree  of  D.IK, 
from  Brown  University,  in  1883.    Since  187(>  Dr.  Burragc  has  been  Recording  Secretary  of 
the  American  Baptist* IVIifiBionary  Union.    He  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trusteesol 
Colby  University  and  also  of  Newton  Theological  Institution.    He  baa  a  brilliuit  mili- 
tary record,  having  l>ecn  Assistant  Adjutant  (General  on  the  staff  of  the  First  Brigade, 
Secoiiii  Division,  Ninth  Army  Corps,  and  was  a  prisoner  from  Nov.  1, 1864,  to  Feb.  22. 18C&. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  volumes  of  a  misceflaneus  character,  and  a  poet  of  ackiiovi- 
edged  ability. 


THE  OPEN  CASEMENT  AT  BABYLON. 

[Daniel  VI.  10.] 

FK03f  THE   GKRMAN   OF   KABI.  URBOK. 

By  the  waters  gently  flowing 

Babylon's  fair  banks  alon^, 
Where  the  breezes,  softly  blowing, 

Move  the  leafy  trees  among, 
In  a  chamber,  by  a  casement 

Which  toward  Zion  open  stands, 
Daniel  kneels  in  deep  abasement. 

Seeking  God  with  outstretched  hands. 


IIKNUY  SWEETSER  BVBRAGE.  «J7 

Daily  tlincf  in  rapt  dcvoticm 

Kiit'fls  ho  Uu're  before  his  Lonl; 
Hushos  the  wild  world's  r«)minofi<»n, 

(.'laitiis  the  i»r<»i!iise  of  the  wonl:  - 
Moriiiny:,  as  the  stars  are  fa«lin<r, 

^lirldav,  hour  of  liereest  heat. 
Eveiiinif,  in  tlui  twlli-^ht  sha<liii'; 

Busy  IVihePs  lordly  seat. 

Palac's  of  in  )*iir''hs  s])urnin*j. 

Halls  his  exih'd  fi'et  have  trod, 
Lo,  the  ]>rojdn't,  westward  tnrnin!<:, 

Greets  the  /ion  of  his  (lod. 
And  ti'er  ^xardens  hrijifht  with  flowers, 

Over  many  a  pnlm-treo's  crest, 
Kise  aj^ain  the  ruined  towers 

Of  .lerusaleni  the  hlest. 

And  the  breezes,  li^jhtly  blowinjj; 

Over  deserts  vast  and  drear. 
Over  rivers  wildly  llowinj;, 

(Jreetiuf^s  out  of  Zion  bear. 
Baltn  the  sweetest,  too,  tln^y  brinirliim, 

Balm  from  /ion's  holy  hill; 
Mclotlies  of  home  tln'y  sinjj:  him. 

Wakening  every  pulse's  thrill. 

Ilapjiy  he,  the  world  forjxettinjr, 

Mid  the  tumult  all  around. 
Who,  his  easement  open  setting. 

Looking  /ionward  is  found; 
Wlio,  beneath  his  burden  bending. 

Lifts  to  heaven  his  bitter  sigh, 
Morn,  and  no<>n,  and  evening  sending 

Messages  of  faith  on  high. 

Though  I  had  in  fullest  measure 

All  that  erowns  the  worldling's  bliss. 
Mines  untold  of  riehest  treasure. 

Gardens  of  Semiramis; 
Still,  w^ith  Babel's  walls  around  mo, 

I  should  feel  the  tyrant's  hand, 
Long  to  break  the  chain  that  bound  me, 

Hie  mo  to  the  Fatherland. 

Tliough  in  some  deep  dungeon  pining 
I  must  dw^ell  in  darkest  night, 
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Lo,  a  plory  round  me  Hhiniiig 
Fills  the  diinj^eon  with  its  light; 

Aft  my  heart  its  casement  throwing: 
Open  toward  the  heavenly  hills. 

Somewhat  of  the  light  there  glowinj: 
Falls  and  all  my  being  tills. 

When  mid  cares  which  daily  press  me, 

Cares  which  ncme  hut  I  may  wear: 
When  the  pains  of  life  <listress.me. 

Pains  so  burdensome  to  bear; 
Then  my  casement  open  Hinging 

Toward  the  land  by  angels  trod. 
All  my  care  an<l  pain  there  bringing, 

Find  I  sweet  relief  in  Ood. 

When  disease  my  frame  is  wasting, 

From  Jerusalem  the  fair 
Strength  I  »lraw,  already  ta,sting 

Daily  of  its  blissful  air. 
Stars  of  hoi)e,  t^io,  brightly  burning 

O'er  my  pilgrim  way  appear; 
And  the  har])ers,  earthward  turning. 

Waft  a  message  t^)  my  ear. 

Thus  where'er  my  home  I  make  me, 

Here  or  far  in  distant  lands, 
"Daily  Zionward  I  take  me,— 

Open  wide  my  casement  stands. 
What  though  Babylon  is  ringing 

With  the  tumult  of  the  street, 
O'er  it  all  my  heart  upsjiringing, 

Zion  undisturbed  I  greet. 


SEVEN  YEARS  OLD. 

FKOM    THE    CiEUMAN. 

O  yes,  dream  on,  while  still  is  thine 

The  sweetness  of  life's  earlier  years; 
O  yes,  sing  on,  while  still  is  thine 

A  heart  on  which  no  stain  appears! 
O  yes,  dream  on!    And  in  thy  dream 

The  world  of  fables  make  thine  own- 
So  soon,  alas,  so  soon,  alas. 

The  dreams  of  youth  will  all  have  flown. 
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O  yes,  sing  on!    Let  sweetest  notes 

Break  forth  to  jjreet  the  dawning  light, 
And  let  no  djiy  sink  to  its  close 

That  has  not  blest  thee  in  its  flight! 
Whato'er  has  thrilled  thee  tell  the  world, 

Though  *tis  thy  heart's  most  i)rocious  store; 
So  soon,  alas,  so  soon,  alas, 

The  Slangs  of  ^outh  arc  heard  no  more. 


^orelli  0:isweU  ifflliitmi  ^htipson 


Mr?.  C.  C.  "W.  Simpson  was  bom  Feb.  20.  18.37,  nnd  ptiK^ed  the  llrat  twenty-five  years  of 
her  life  at  Taunton.  Mass.    Her  father  uas  L'npt.  F.  1).  Williams,  a  descendant  of  the 
famous  Kofrer  Williams.    Mrs.  Simpson  attendi'd  tliu  Bristol  Academy,  the  Taunton  Hlffb 
School,  and  the  Salisbury  .Mansion  School,  at  Worcester,  Mass     After  finishing  her  ecfu- 
cation  at  Worcester,  our  author  taught  in  th«»  public  schools  of  Taunton  until  18C3,  hav- 
ing during  this  time  secured  prizes  for  her  paiiitingx  exhibited  at  theDristol  County  Fair. 
She  next,  in  1801.  at  Banj^or,  opened  the  first  Kiii(ler;;nrt(  n  taught  in  3laine,  with 
her  associate.  Miss  I)oe,  succeeding  finely.    On  Sept.  2t),  18CJ5.  Miss  Williams  was  marrie<l 
to  A.    L.  Sin)pson.  a  leading  lawyer  of  T>angor.    Since  then,  her  pencil  and  brush 
have  altemate<l  with  her  pen  with  ab<mt  equnl  results.    She  hns  written,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  for  the  Portlmitl  Trarutrrlpt,  Maine  Former,  llaufjnr  Whiij  nnd  f  ovrirr, 
Ttntth**  Compuvion  and  other  papers.     In  1883-W  P.'.  ►!  e  Itnd  charge  o^  the  exhibition 
of  paintings  at  th'--  T^stern  Maine  State  Fair,  at  IJang<'-.     In  18JS4  Mrs.  Simpson  com- 
piled a  little  book  called  *'  T««te  k  'JVte,"  culinary  glvaninij.-*,  in  aid  of  a  lair,  held  in  Ban- 
gor, which  was  a  great  succt*s8. 


FOR  RIGHTS  OWN  SAKE. 

Mneh  hesitation  will  not  do; 

We  know  too  lato 
Grand  opportunities  are  few 

To  those  who  wait. 
If  righteou8,^aro  not  for  the  rest. 

From  dreams  awake ! 
The  mind,  willed  rightly,  will  be  blest 

For  right's  own  sake. 

Sav  not  —shall  I  succeed  or  fail 

In  this  my  task  ? 
Appearances  should  not  avail. 

But  one  thing  ask, — 
If  righteous?    'Tis  the  only  quest 

Thou  nccd'st  to  make. 
The  heart,  thrilled  rightly,  will  ho  blest 

For  right's  own  sake. 

When  shorn  of  selfishness  and  cheat 
Each  thought  is  clear; 

All  bitterness  then  turns  to  sweet, 
And  heaven  is  near. 


ss 
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If  righteous, — let  tbat  be  the  test. 

Though  hearts  now  ache, 

The  love,  sent  rightly,  will  be  blest 

For  right* 8  own  sake. 

Our  God  made  all  things  good, — each  part 

A  perfect  whole. 
These  are  misplaced  by  man*i^low  art. 

Thou  wilt, — my  soul. 
On  virtue  let  all  honor  rest; 

Thy  right  course  take. 
The  will,  bent  rightly,  will  be  blest 

For  right's  own  sake. 


"BABYLAND." 
Sweet  Babyland !  no  myth !  no  dream ! 
Though  proud,  or  great,  or  wise  we  seem, 
Could  time  fly  backward,  soon  we  would 
Be  once  again  in  babyhood. 
And  in  loved  arms  contented  lie, 
Listening  to  some  sweet  lullaby. 

Sweet  face  with  dimpled  cheeks  and  cliin, 

So  fair  a  babe  was  never  seen ! 

I  wonder  if  we  '11  ever  know 

The  thoughts  that  set  thy  face  aglow ! 

Till  thou  canst  speak,  mayst  thou  retain 

These  angel  whispers  in  thy  brain. 

Encircled  in  a  coral  wreath. 

Nestle  and  peep  two  pearly  teeth; 

Smile  on,  tliy  rattle  shake  with  glee  I 

Expand  thy  powers  I  there  is  for  me 

A  natural,  resistless  charm 

In  the  untaught  grace  of  thy  plump  arm. 

Soft,  liquid  depths  of  heavenly  bliie. 
So  sagely  wise  and  yet  so  new. 
Calm  eyes,  ne'er  startled  yet  by  fears! 
Bright  eyes,  ne'er  yet  bedewed  with  tears  I 
Within  me,  how  thy  earnest  gaze 
Blends  hopes  and  fears  in  dreamy  maze ! 

Sweet  baby  mine,  O  if  *tis  true 

That  tliou  canst  read  me  through  and  through, 

Should  evils  balance  down  the  scale, 

Ere  thou  canst  lisp  thy  infant  tale, 

O  that  I  could  by  fairy  wand 

Be  spirited  to — Babyland! 
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And  do  I  crave  a  boon  too  blesued  ? 

In  this  babe  to  my  boHom  presAed, 

View  I  the  germ  that  is  to  be 

The  soul  of  generosity  ? 

That  will  incline  to  good  and  thrill 

With  strength  of  body,  mind,  and  will  ? 

I  take  one  tiny  hand  in  mine, 
The  other  rests  in  the  Divine. 
May  I  have  strength  to  hold  the  key 
Of  this  pure  soul  thus  lent  to  me. 
To  take  -my  wee  one  by  the  hand. 
And  lead  him  forth  from  Babyland. 

In  God's  great  wisdom  formed  He  thus 
These  golden  links,  '  twixt  heaven  and  us, 
If  in  His  love,  He  calls  His  own, 
Before  His  buds  to  flowers  are  blown. 
We  know  that  by  His  own  dear  will, 
The  links  remain  unbroken  still. 


^dwnrd  ffnifsan  <^owelh 

rard  P.  Nowell  was  born  in  Koyalton,  Vt.,  Feb.  24. 1837.  His  early  life  was  spent  In 
month,  N.  H.,  but  in  later  years  he  resideil  awhile  in  Portland,  and  married  a 
iter  of  the  highly  respected  Harris  C.  Barnes  of  that  city,  lately  deceased.  He 
Bven  Toairs  eaifeor  of  tne  American  fkfd  Felloiv^  and  also  official  reporter  of  the 
Qnuid  Lodffe  of  Odd  Fellows  for  two  years.  He  died  suddenly  at  Defiance,  Ohio, 
29, 1880.    Mr.  Nowell  was  a  gifted  writer  both  in  prose  and  verse. 


THE  OLD  OAKEN  CRADLE. 

Sweet  scenes  of  my  boyhood !  I  love  to  recall  them, 

Electric  they  shimmer  on  mem'ry*s  warm-sky, — 
The  maple-fringed  river,  the  hills  grand  and  solemn, 

And  all  the  dear  haunts  in  the  forest  near  by; 
I  deem  these  fresh  views  on  the  pastes  panorama 

As  sweetest  of  all  the  enchantments  of  earth, — 
The  ancient  red  house,  in  which  lifers  devious  drama 

Commenced  in  the  cradle  which  stood  by  the  hearth ; 
The  old  oaken  cradle,  the  rocker-worn  cradle. 

The  high-posted  cradle  which  stood  by  the  hearth. 

Near  two  generations  from  earth  have  departed 
Since  home  in  high  state  this  quaint  cradle  was  brought, 

Attesting  the  advent  of  one  who,  light-hearted, 
Gave  joy  pure  and  holy,  of  sad  sorrow  nought! 
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Dear  relic  of  dream-dayR!  what  rest  have  you  granted, 
To  mother  aud  infant  when  liushed  was  his  mirth; 

How  prateful  was  sleep  when  the  habc  for  it  panted! 
A  boon  is  the  cradle  which  stiinds  by  the  hearth! 

The  old  oaken  cradle,  the  rocker-woni  cradle, 
The  hi.i^h-postcd  cr.xdlo  wliich  stands  by  the  hearth. 

Not  all  meniry's  promptinj^s  of  by-p;one8  that  fpither 

Are  free  from  a  sadness  made  sacred  by  space, — 
Since  angels  led  two  from  our  home,— and  forever 

Seraphic,  behold  they  Immanuers  face; 
And  we  who  remain  from  those  scenes  all  are  distant. 

But  never  forget  we  the  place  of  our  birth; 
The  light  of  our  mem'ry,  in  realms  reminiscent. 

Reveals  the  staid  cradle  which  stood  by  the  hearth; 
The  old  oaken  cradle,  the  rocker-worn  cradle, 

The  high-posted  cradle  which  stood  by  the  hearth. 


THE  FIRST  DAY  AT  SCHOOL. 

The  dew  glints  in  the  meadow.  Across  the  floor  she  capers 

The  sun  smiles  through  the  tree.       Just  like  a  pretty  lamb, 

The  blue-bird  and  the  robin  Her  arms  she  gayly  tosses. 

Ne'er  sang  so  cheerily!  Aud  shouts  '*  How  glad  I  am!" 

Within  her  eyes  joy  sparkles.  The  heavens  look  down  inlove-lign»i 

She  laughs  'tween  tjotu  of  paarl;      And  ecstacy  impart. 

No  birdies  half  so  happy  While  fairies  of  fruition 

As  my  sweet  little  girl.  Dance  through  my  darling'8 be»r*' 

The  first  day  in  the  school-room! 

Life's  seed  upsprings  and  grows! 
From  tender  care  maternal 

The  guileless  child  outgoes; 
O  Father!  guide  my  darling 

Through  time's  unstable  school, 
That  she  may  e'er  inculcate 

The  sacred  Golden  Rule. 


fftiirles  ^illiiim  §addnrd. 


Hon.  Cliarlcs  W,  iioiUlnn}  wan  l>oni  in  Portlaml.  Dec  29.  1825.  gmdaated  f'^'^^.^iiui 
doin  Coliojie  in  1844.  miuI  >vn5  ndniitted  to  tin*  li«r  in  KovemWr.  1846.  He  ^'P'^'iit* 
ortlcH'  in  lii8  native  city;  in  \K0  nniovnl  to  J.t-t«t&ton  Falls,  where  lie  nw  IB  •'"^ 
(irartirc  pixlocMi  yearn,  >viih  iliccxc«>iiti<>n  of  tlic*  pcriiKl  between  t8Ct  to  18CI,iibil'l>^,^ 
t;oi.iiul-(irn«THl  of  the  riiittd  .Stj»i<»  at  Coiisiantiiiople.  In  18C6  lie  relunied  to  «'»^ 
lami.  wlitcli  hii»  Hince  iN-cn  liiH  n»)d«-i:ce  While  at  Levirton  Fulls  be  vas  AttocsrT^ 
Androscoggin  County  for  four  yearn,  a  nxinber  of  the  State  Senate,  appoliitcd  ttf  *^ 
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ADsbip  of  1858  ami  ISGO,  and  thn  \i\»i  ycnr  its  prvsUltMit.  In  18C7  he  was  appointed 
i  of  tue  newly  organizeii  Superior  Court  for  Cuniberlan<l  County,  and  filled  tliat 
n  until  1871,  when  he  Wcanit^  postnuister  of  Portland,  which  otncc  he  held  until 
lu  1867  he  whji  in  the  ooinniisition  for  llie  equalization  of  niunici|)al  war  debts  of 
ite,  and  in  1885  he  whh  one  of  the  Police  roiniuiHsioncrs  for  hiH  native  city.  Judse 
rd  hafi  held  various  other  |K>Rfs  of  honor,  lM>th  local  riid  national,  and  is  still  in 
OS  health,  with  full  i>o88et(i)ion  of  his  mental  powers. 


•HE  BOVVDOIN  OF  P:IGIITEKX  IIUXDUED  AND  FORTY. 

AX    EXTUACT. 

As  a  dim  comet,  in  eccentrio  llijjht. 
Shoots  from  the  f.ithoinless  iibyrts  of  nijjlit, 
Twice  in  the  century  to  mortal  eye 
Faintly  reveiiled  low  in  the  western  sky; — 
Then  from  its  path  elliptic  doomed  to  swerve, 
It  disappears  in  parabolic  curve: 
(That  curve  relentless,  from  whose  fatal  track 
Eternity  ne'er  calls  the  wand'rer  b:u:k) 
So  I,  who  once,  in  vanished  days  of  yore, 
Essayed  to  sinj;  the  class  of  'forty-four, 
(Doublinj^  the  years  that  mark  the  cent'ry's  date) 
To-ni{^ht  appear  your  bard  of  *ei<;hty-eij^ht. 

As  mcm'ry  sweeps  o'er  eijjht  and  forty  years, 

Younj?  Bowdoin  of  the  olden  time  appears: 

The  early  bell  that  summoned  us  to  prayer 

Peals  out  once  more  on  the  keen  morning  air. 

The  wooden  chapel  in  dull  yellow  hue. 

With  its  mute  or«;an  rises  to  my  view; 

Its  half-waked  worshipers,  its  portly  stove: 

(Chapel  below  and  library  above) 

Stem  discipline  assigned  that  sacred  floor, 

Seniors  in  front  and  Freshmen  toward  the  door. 

Yet  such  our  zeal  to  bow  before  the  Lor<l, 

So  eager  we  to  listen  to  the  Word, 

That  like  the  Psalmist,  a  doorkeepers  place 

Our  class  accepted  as  a  means  of  grace:-- 

But  service  ended,  when  with  cap  in  hand, 

While  all  the  rest  i)assod  out,  required  to  stand; 

Old  Adam  drove  us  Freshmen  (rank  and  file 

Just  forty  strong)  pell-mell  into  the  aisle 

To  block  th'  astonished  Senior's  onward  course, 

Tlio  portal  crowd,  and  equal  rights  enforce. 

Ancient  religious  war  broke  out  afresh. 

With  carnal  weapons  waged,  true  arms  of  flesh. 

On  many  a  liead  the  flst  uplifted  fell : 
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('*  In  heavenly  minds  could  such  resentments  dwell?'*) 

Earth^s  primal  quarrel  there  was  fouij:ht  again. 

For  sev'ral  Abels  felt  the  blows  of  Cano, 

Tall  G rover  Second  caufi^ht  up  Tidy  Page 

And  with  him  felled  Sara.  Dinsmore  in  his  rage. 

While  to  and  fro  the  line  of  battle  reeled 

And  victory's  scales  hung  doubtful  o'er  the  field; 

From  chapel  threshold,  the  embattled  mass 

Prof.  Packard  viewed  and  thus  addressed  our  class:— 

"Freshmen,  desist.     Your  direful  wi-atli  restrain! 

Attend,  while  I  the  college  laws  explain! 

The  claim  of  Anderson  is  not  denied; 

For  'tis  not  law  express  but  law  implied 

Which  you  transgress,  Freshmen  perverse  and  prond! 

Strangers  comparative  are  not  allowed 

To  put  on  airs  or  bulldoze  Senior  class: — 

Disperse,  and  insrant  to  your  suppers  pass!" 

As  when  upon  the  holy  Sabbath  air 
From  many  a  church  ascends  the  voice  of  prayer 
At  (iorham's  Corner  or  in  ('entre  Street 
A  godless  throng  in  bloody  combat  meet: 
Shelalahs  wave;  stones,  oaths  and  brickbats  fly; 
And  the  wild  uproar  threatens  earth  and  sky: — 
Should  a  policeman  by  rare  chance  appear, 
(In  search  of  rotgut  or  lager  beer) 
Palsied  is  woman's  tongue  and  rowdy's  arm, 
And  to  the  storm  succeeds  a  sudden  calm; — 
So  ceased  at  Packard's  voice  resistance  vain, 
And  law  and  order  reigned  o'er  all  the  plain. 


Tliis  I  record  to  our  instructors'  praise; 
*'Gi;ints  were  in  the  earth  in  those"  old  "days." 
Goodwin  alone  survives ;— the  other  six 
Hav(^  crossed  the  waters  of  the  gloomy  Styx. 
Majestic  (Ueaveland;  glorious  Leonard  Woods; 
Mysterious  ITpham,  man  of  silent  moods; 
The  courtly  Packard:— next,  (but  how  unlike) 
The  fiery  Smyth :— last,  gentle  Tutor  Pike. 

While  our  third  year  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
Beyond  Maine  Hall  the  college  building  rose, 
Since  known  as  "Appleton:" — in  that  new  hall, 
Seniors  elect,  we  were  invited  all 
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Our  rooms  to  choose  by  lot: — the  class  moves  in 

And  dedication  services  bej^in. 

A  Senior  roast  was  served  in  either  end: 

To  the  small  honrs  the  banquetinga  ext<*nd. 

Sarj^cnt's  pymnasiuni,  in  the  college-yard, 

(Or  "campns,"  let  ns  speak  with  dne  regard 

To  modern  oars  relined)  now  lifts  its  wall 

In  robust  challenge  to  grim  Adams  Hall, 

The  surgeon's  den:  -tlie  proverb  to  assure, 

"Ounce  of  prevention,  or  a  pound  t>f  cure." 

Audacious  thj>ught!  that  e'er  your  bard  should  dare 

To  fill  an  august  professorial  chair  I 

A  *'  Doctor"  grave  to  future  ages  known, 

Xot  of  the  French,  l)ut  medical  "Sorbonne." 

From  **Siwbone*'  II  ill  no  theologian  speaks; 

But  Gcrrish,  Mitchell,  Dana,  Hunt  and  Weeks. 

Where  once  with  safety,  if  unknown  to  fame. 

We  played  what  now  they  call  *'the  national  game," 

A  noble  Hall  uprears  it^  stately  head, 

Memorial  tit  for  Bowdoin's  glorious  dead 

Who  in  their  country's  cause  surrendered  life 

On  southern  fields  of  fratricidal  strife. 

The  gothic  chapel  Wood's  proi)hetic  eye 

In  vision  saw,  high- to  wiring  toward  the  sky, — 

Now  stands  revealed  to  ordinary  sight. 

Where  through  stained  glass  streams  mediaeval  light. 

'T  is  said  that  now  along  the  end  or  rear 
Of  any  college  building,  without  fear 
A  man  can  walk,  secure  'gainst  water  shed 
From  pail  or  bowl  on  his  devoted  head. 

While  mem'ry  wanders  o'er  the  distant  past, 
The  good  old  days  with  modern  to  contrast. 
The  poet's  loftiest  flight  I  've  dared  not  try, 
To  soar  into  the  realm  of  prophecy. 

Time  was  when  l>oys  and  girls  were  ti*ained  apart; 
If  boys  excelled  in  mind,  the  girls  in  heart. 
But  now  we've  changed  all  that,  abolished  sex. 
And  Bowdoin  soon  must  have  its  "Girls*  Annex." 

This  single  truth  is  given  me  to  relate; 
Thus  far  the  Muse  unrolls  the  book  of  fate. 
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Portland  Alumni!  Sons  of  Bowdoin,  hail! 
May  children,  wealth  and  honor  never  fail 
College  or  city  I    May  auspicious  fate 
Forever  guard  those  bulwarks  of  the  State ! 

Ilail  and  farewell !    Though  far  across  our  way 
The  length*ning  shadows  of  life's  evening  stray; 
To  our  fair  town  each  year  new  charms  imparts, 
Forever  dearer  to  its  children's  hearts. 

May  numerous  generations  of  its  youth 
Be  trained  in  wisdom,  piety  and  truth 
At  Bowdoin's  altar,  whose  undying  fires 
Burned  for  their  fathers  and  tiieir  fathers*  sires. 


Hxtmus 


Hon.  Fabius  M.  Ray  wan  lK)rn  March  30. 1837,  at  South  Windham,  Me.    He  was  gnulu- 
ate<l  at  liowtioiu  College  In  1801,  and  spent  the  y-jar  after  graduation  in  Heidelberg,  Ge^ 
niany,  and  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  the  t»tudy  of  lyernian  and  French.    Returning  nome, 
he  read  law  in  Portland,  ami  in  due  time  \vr»  adndtted  to  the  Cumberland  Bar.    He  has 
reside<l  for  many  years  pattt  in  Saccarapi»a,  practicing  his  profession  there  and  in  PorW 
land,  where  he  has  had  an  oilice  since  1871.    Mr  Ray  lias  represented  the  town  of  Wtft* 
br(K>lc  two  terms  in  the  "popular  branch"  of  the  Legislature,  and  served  one  terra tt 
State  Senator  from  Cumberland  County.    He  takes  a  decided  interest  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  local  and  family  history,  tuid  is  at  present  President  of  the  Maine  Genealogiosl 
Society.    Mr.  Ray  was  class  po<*t  at  Commencement,  in  his  college  days,  and  haa  written 
very  creditable  poetry  for  various  publications. 


OX   LOCH  KATRINE. 

With  bnu'kcn  brown  and  purple  heather, 
Clan  Alpine's  ancient  hills  are  drest, 

While  o'er  the  clouds  in  perfect  weather 
Hen  Lomond  lifts  liis  airy  crest. 

Hut  not  a  ripple  stirs  the  tide 
Of  Loch  Katrine,  the  queenly  lake, 

As  o'er  its  silvery  face  we  glide. 
Save  those  the  Highland  oarsmen  make. 

Tlie  ruined  sides  of  Ben  Venue 
Are  steep  and  rugged  as  of  yore, 

When  brave  Fitz-James  and  Roderick  IJhu 
Contended  oh  your  rocky  shore. 

And  Ellen's  Isle,  romantic  spot, 
A  tit  retreat  for  outlawed  earl. 

Is  no  less  famed  for  Walter  Scott 
Than  for  the  Douglas*  lovely  girl. 
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Tlio  autumn  evening,  lingering];  low, 
Now  liastcuH,  ere  the  sun  is  set. 

To  fling  its  last  expiring  glow 
Around  each  rocky  minaret. 

That  from  the  bristling  Trosachs  towers. 
Suggestive  of  that  earlier  age 

When  lierce  the  grim  Titanic  powers 
Their  elemental  wars  did  rage. 

But  as  we  near  the  flinty  strand 
Wln'ro  still  Loch  Xatrine*s  waters  lave, 

The  sentry  clilTs,  tliat  silent  stiuid 
And  guard  the  Goblin* s  ancient  cavo, 

Kacli  rock  and  hill  and  mountiiin  bold, 
Beneath  our  feet  rcrte(;ted  lies; 

And,  crowned  with  evening's  virgin  gold. 
Doth  dazzle  our  iulmiiing  eyes. 

No  siren  sings  upon  tlie  clilY, 
And  yet  in  transport  must  we  gaze 

As  gazed  the  boatman  from  his  ski  IT, 
To  see  the  Lurlei's  mantle  blaze. 

So  sweet  in  sleep  was  never  dream 
As  was  our  waking  dream  that  day; 

O.was  it,  pray,  a  bright  foregleam 
Of  life  that  shall  endure  alway  ? 


EVENING  IN  THE  PAYS  DE  VAUD. 

O'er  Jura's  craggy  peaks  aglow. 
The  gorgeous  sunlight  lingers; 

In  deep  crevasse  'mid  Alpine  snow 
It  dips  its  rosy  fingers. 

Along  Lake  Leman's  vine-girt  shore 

Is  mild  and  balmy  weather, 
Wliile  overhead  on  ledges  hojir 

Eternal  icebergs  gather. 

And  where  the  avalanches  creep 
From  off  the  clou<l-t<)uched  mountains. 

The  azure  Khoiie,  o'er  rock  and  steep, 
Comes  dashing  from  it«  fountains. 

But  now  the  ebon  veil  descends, 
And  night  enshrouds  the  valley, 

Save  where  its  light  the  glow-worm  lends 
In  wall  or  trellised  alley. 
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I  hear  tho  plover's  plaintive  note, 

The  murmur  of  the  billows; 
And  Philomel's  sweet  ditties  float 

From  out  the  sighing  willows. 

Anon  sweet  music  fills  the  air 

From  many  a  ganlen  bower, 
Where  rustic  swains  and  maids  repair 

To  spend  this  charmed  hour. 

How  like  a  vision  all  things  seem 
Beyond  this  vale  of  shadows; 

E*en  as  I  muse,  the  young  day's  beam 
Lights  up  my  native  meadows. 

And  thus,  alas,  it  is  with  all, 

'Tis  distant  and  uncertain 
If  once  or  time,  or  space,  let  fall, 

^Twixt  us  and  it  the  curtain. 

The  home  that's  left,  tho  life  that's  o'er, 
The  friend  that  death  has  taken,  ^ 

In  dreamy  houi*s  return  once  more. 
But  never  if  we  waken. 


munel  f^ommce  ^enbut^. 


Samuel  Dorranco  Senbiir^'  was  born  at  Ynmiouth,  then  North  Yarmouth,  April  3, 
1837.  Though  a  large  port  ion  of  his  life  has  been  spent  away  from  his  natire  town 
it  lias  alwavs  remaiiieif  his  home.  He  serveil  in  the  \Vnr  of  tne  Rebellion— enlisting 
iH-fore  the  first  general  call  to  arms—a  true  patriot  with  the  old-time  high  ideal  of  a  foI- 
diet's  duty  and  a  soldier's  privik-ce.  His  life  has  not  been  largely  devoted  to  Uterature, 
but  his  occasional  iK>ems  and  sketches  hare  been  excellent  in  quality,  and  faT<»rably 
received.  He  is  the  author  of  a  stirring  memorable  poem  entitled  "  The  Union  Volnn- 
tee  re/*  which  was,  by  request,  published  in  i>amph1et  form.  He  is  an  ardent  lover  of 
nature,  and  never  so  happy  as  when  he  can  command  leisure  for  a  sojourn  among  the 
mountains,  where  he  notos  every  charm  and  change  of  scene  with  a  moat  lovins  fidelity. 
The  grand  and  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Pacific  slope  filled  h'.m  with  delight  ana  iuspl 
tion,  which  finds  expression  in  his  poem,  **  Tlie  Snow  Banners  of  the  Alpa.^" 
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SNOW  BAXXEliS  OF  THE  ALPS. 

When  tho  north  winds  blow  fiercely  in  winter,  snowy  streamers  are  seen  on  the  biglfe> 
est  peakh  of  the  Sierras. 

I  stood  witliin  a  slieltered  nook, 

'Mid  California's  mountains  gn^and. 
While  far  upon  the  lofty  Alps 

Came  down  tlio  north  wind's  shrieking  band. 
With  sound  of  miglity  rushing, 

Like  embattled  liost^  in  tight, 
On  swept  tlie  storm  exultant, 

With  gathering  trains  of  white. 
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The  starry  blossoms  of  the  skies 

From  out  their  (jrystal  bed  are  torn. 
And  madly  up  the  fluted  hills, 

In  wild  and  shim'rin^  eddies  borne. 
The  bossy  drifts  are  riven  wide, 

£iu>h  ^listenin<;  diamond  taken; 
And  pearly  dust,  from  crag  and  knoll, 

In  sparkling  showers  is  shaken. 

The  stifled  streandets,  shuddering,  pause, 

And  quivering  falls  grow  pale. 
As  onward  through  the  giant  pines 

Tempestuous  rides  the  gale. 
He  leaves  in  caverns,  weird  and  dark, 

A  guartl  of  frosty  elves; 
Then  arms  the  cliffs  with  bristling  spears, 

And  mans  the  rocky  shelves. 

With  scornful  whiff  he  leaves  .the  hills. 

Now  wreathed  in  billowy  foam. 
And  chjaves  the  air  on  mighty  wings. 

Where  Alpine  genii  roam; 
(Those  awful  domes,  colossal,  high  I 

Meet  guardians  of  jeweled  land; 
Uncomiuered  aye,  while  ages  roll — 

Yield  only  to  their  Maker's  hand ! ) 

In  thunder  tones  those  massive  walls 

Hurl  bai!k  their  bold  assailant*^  shriek, 
But,  fiercely  up  their  shattered  sides, 

He  wins,  and  scales  each  rifted  peak; 
Then  outward  ilung,  with  trumpet  blast, 

Wide-spread  against  the  azure  sky, 
From  every  spire  in  wondrous  ilight, 

His  white  victorious  banners  tiy. 

O  wondrous  sound  I    O  wondrous  scene  I 

Far  flung,  where  windy  demons  rave. 
Those  clustered  monarchs  of  the  Alps 

Proudly  their  cloud-born  banners  wave. 
Resplendent,  now,  those  crystal  flags 

In  sun-bright  sheen  are  flowing. 
All  radiant,  as  though  myriad  gems 

On  each  bold  peak  were  glowing. 

And  still  on  those  far  distant  Alps, 
Refulgent,  these  bright  banners  shine, 
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The  grand  Sierra's  regal  crown — 

A  joy  that  is  forever  mine. 
And  ever  may  that  grjicious  Power, 

That  grandly  decked  tliese  golden  lauds, 
Embalm  them  in  all  loyal  hearts, 

And  save  them  from  all  vandal  hands ! 


SUNSET. 


Just  out  beyond  the  quiet  town, 

A  low-browed,  rocky  hill  looks  down 

On  sea  and  land. 
Tliere,  strolling  slow  at  ck>se  of  day, 
A  twilight  Kirenc  before  me  lay, 

Surpiissing  grand. 

With  fragrance  rare,  that  Xature  yields 
From  dewy  vales  and  new-mown  fields, 

The  air  was  filled; 
And  silv'ry  notes,  now  far,  now  near, 
Fell  softly  on  the  (rhavnu'd  ear. 

From  binl-land  trilled. 

The  sun,  ere  parting  from  the  west, 

Ilad  wreathed  arouud  each  mountiiin  crest 

A  halo  bright; 
Then  stooped,  the  weary  world  to  bless, 
And  lingered  long,  with  warm  caress, 

On  each  fair  height. 

A  W(»ndrous  light  then  filled  the  skies, 
Till  seemed  the  courts  of  Paradise 

Were  open  thrown. 
And  angel  bands  of  radiant  mien, 
From  out  the  gates  of  pearly  sheen 

IIa<l  earthward  flown. 

In  glowing  hues,  with  artist  hand. 
To  deck  the  sky,  and  sea,  and  land, 

Like  worlds  on  high. 
With  raptured  look,  around  I  glance; 
Such  sight,  such  scene,  might  well  entrance 

The  earth Iv  eve  I 

The  fleecy  clouds,  that  light.Kome  float, 
Eiu;h  now  became  a  crimson  boat, 
With  amber  sails; 
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And  guided  l)y  those  sjiirit  hands, 
Were  wafttd  far  to  unseen  lands, 
By  ether  gales. 

The  woodlands  dim,  where  shadows  creep, 
And  liush  the  insect  world  to  sleep, 

In  soft  niOKS-bed; 
Rejoice  again,  as  though,  new-bom. 
The  rosy  liglit  of  summer  morn 

O'er  them  were  slied. 

Fair  Casco — by  whose  graceful  side 
A  thousand  lovers  constant  bide, 

While  thousands  more, 
Amid  her  island  l)0\vers  roam, 
Or  seek  the  rocks,  where,  fringed  with  foam. 

The  wild  waves  roar — 

Fair  Casco,  with  resplendent  face, 
Welcomes  the  royal  guests  who  grace 

Her  cavern  halls; 
And  smiles  to  see,  in  raiment  bright. 
Her  sea-nymphs  spt)rt,  'mid  golden  light 

That  downward  falls. 

Passes  the  regal  scene  away; 
It  was  midsummer's  bridal-day 

Of  earth  and  sky! 
And,  as  I  lingered,  loth  to  miss 
One  fading  gleam,  I  saw  them  kiss 

The  day  good-bye. 


HrM  ^,  ^tmrhs. 


rriet  E.  Charles  vrns  bom  in  Norvray,  'Me.,  in  1S37,  and  lived  for  forty  years  in  her 
'e  villase.  For  the  past  ten  years  slie  has  resided  in  I^owell.  Ma.«9.  From  chihihood 
i  been  uor  special  delight  to  rhyrne,  but  she  rarely  puhlishen,  except  at  the  solicita- 
of  friends.  The  following  pocnis,  printed  in  the  Portland  Ttajiscrijd,  wore  re<u>ivail 
much  favor. 


WHEN  MY  SHIP  COMES  IN. 

"When  my  ship  comes  in,"  said  a  blue-eyed  girl, 

"My  ship  all  laden  with  gold, 
Wliat  goAvns  I'll  wear,  and  what  jewels  rare 

Shall  be  mine  lo  have  and  to  hold. 
I  *11  sail  awav  o*er  the  waters  wide;  -'"- 

Wliat  a  traveler  I  *11  be ;  ^1 

1*11  stay  whero  sunbeams  never  hide 

And  flowers  shall  bloom  for  me. 
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'*  Who  knows  but  somewhere  in  a  distant  land 

A  crown  will  be  placed  on  my  brow, 
A  sceptre  grand  I'll  hold  in  my  hand 

And  my  subjects  before  me  shall  bow. 
Wliat  stately  halls  I  may  wander  through, 

With  servants  at  my  command, 
And  they  '11  all  obey/'  said  the  maiden  gay, 

**  When  I  wave  my  jeweled  wand." 

Wlien  the  ship  came  in  for  the  blue-eyed  girl 

No  silver  or  gold  had  she. 
But  jewels  rare, — a  tiny  pair 

Of  loyal  subjects  to  be — 
Her  stately  halls  were  four  square  walls. 

Her  sceptre— no  jeweled  wand, 
But  she  ruled  with  grace  each  loving  heart 

In  the  royal  household  band. 


TO-MORROW. 

The  ruddy-cheeked  mower  is  swinging  his  scythe 

Adown  the  green  sunny  meadow. 
And  he  sings,  as  he  mows,  a  song  as  blithe 

As  if  care  never  cast  him  a  shadow. 
And  his  song  goes  back  to  an  old  refrain: 

**  To-morrow,  O  joyous  to-morrow, 
I  '11  marry  my  love,  my  darling  Jane, 

And  no  fear  have  I  of  to-morrow." 

The  bright  yellow  buttercups  fell  in  his  path, 

Cut  rudely  from  stem  at  his  bidding. 
But  little  recked  he  of  the  golden  swatli, — 

He  thought  of  the  morrow's  wedding, 
Till  'neath  the  tall  grass,  lying  low  at  his  feet, 

A  field-spaiTOw's  nest  he  espied 
With  three  little  fledglings,  while  hovering  round] 

O'er  his  head,  the  mother  bird  cried, — 
**  To-morrow  my  darlings  would  fly  abroad 

And  be  safely  hidden  from  sorrow, 
But  now,  alas,  they'll  be  torn  from 'me, 

To-morrow,  O  wait  for  to-morrow." 

The  mower  passed  on;  but,  with  loving  eyes. 

Glancing  wistfully  out  o'er  the  bay. 
Softly  said  to  himself,  **Xo  danger  can  come 

To  my  sweetheart  in  town  to-day. 
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Fur  the  skies  are  bliief  and  the  sun  is  bright, 

Not  a  bit  of  trouble  I  '11  borrow. 
Her  boat  is  staunch,  and  my  heart  is  light 

For  the  morrow,  O  gladsome  to-morrow!*' 

Black  clouds  arose,  and  a  fierce  storm  raged 
O'er  the  land  of  the  mower  and  sparrow, 

The  boat  with  its  burden  lay  wrecked  on  the  sands^ 
The  lover  sat  by  with  folded  hands, 

And  gazed  on  all  that  was  left  of  his  plans 
For  the  morrow,  the  sad  to-morrow. 


Albert  Colby,  son  ot  Jaim^  and  Mary  (Stirling)  Colby,  the  well-known  anthor,  pub- 
sher  and  bookiteller.  vfnx  l>orn  in  Kryvhurg,  Mu.,  Jan.  12,  1827.  He  was  educat^  at 
tyeburg  Academy,  and  after  completing  hin  course  of  study  at  tiiat  institution  he  tauffht 
shool  several  vears.  At  the  ago  of  21  he  Htarteil  out  in  fife  on  his  own  account.  He 
ent  to  Lowell,  and  there  engaged  in  business  for  a  manufacturing  company.  Soon 
fter  he  made  arrangements  with  certain  publishers  to  introtluce  school-books  into  Maine 
ad  New  Hampshire.  Not  long  after  ho  went  to  Boston,  antl  engaged  in  the  business  of 
ablisher  and  bookseller.  He  also  carried  on  the  b<K>k  trade  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Balti- 
lore.  New  York,  Boston,  Ix>well,  Lawrence,  Biddeford,  Portland,  Bangor,  and  manr 
ther  cities  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Colby  has  been  an  ex^tensive  publisher,  and  is.  himself, 
le  author  of  several  volumes;  among  them  is  a  '*  History  of  the  Bible,'*  '*  Tne  Roads 
>  Heaven  and  Hell:  Wbich  Is  Best?  "  "  Reasons  Why  People  Love  to  go  to  Hell  "  •*  Is  It 
Mwonable  to  Believe  in  the  Itesurrection  of  the  Natural  Body?**  etc.  In  1875  ne  pub- 
shed  his  autobi(^aphy,  in  which  may  be  found  the  leading  incidents  of  his  life  and  a 
}W  of  his  poems.  Oct.  23,  1850,  he  married  Maria  F.  Dresser,  of  Lovell,  Me.,  by  whom 
a  had  four  sons.  The  surviving  son,  John  Stark,  is  now  the  able  and  versatile  editor  of 
kelfO well,  Mass.,  Vox  PopiUl.  Said  the  old  gentleman  to  a  Lewistou  friend  who  re- 
mtlj  visited  him  at  his  home  in  Fryeburg:  **  1  have  Iive<l  threescore  years,  and  am  now 
1  my  last  decade.  I  never  longed  for  anything  more  than  to  go  where  my  sons  have 
me.  In  yonder  cemetery,  about  40  ro.i.s  from  my  house,  are  the  graves  of  six  genera- 
ons  of  my  people."  Mr.  Colby  has  written  a  volume  of  poems  which  a  New  York  house 
u  offered  topublish.  Specimens  have  been  printed  for  gratuitoiis  distribution  among 
la  friends.    Tae  following  is  the  last  poem,  or  hymn,  written  by  Mr.  Colby. 


THE  CHRIST  VINE. 

**i  am  the  Vine^  ye  are  the  branches.*^ — John  xv:  5. 

In  a  hot  and  dusty  country  once  there  grew  a  lovely  Vine; 
The  fruit  of  it  was  wonderful— abundant  and  most  fine; 
'T  was  a  cure  for  all  misfortunes,  and  the  sick,  the  lame  and  blind 
Were  healed  of  all  their  troubles  if  this  treasure  they  could  find. 

O  I'm  clinging  to  the  Vine,  yes,  I'm  clinging  to  the 

Vine, 
For  I  'm  working  in  God*s  vineyard,  and  I'm  clinging 

to  the  Vine. 

The  wicked  king  of  Babylon  once  dreamed  he  saw  a  tree 
O'erspreading  every  continent  and  reaching  every  sea; 
But  the  Vine  that  grew  at  Bethlehem  exceeds  this  tree  by  far, 
For  it  grows  beyond  the  clouds  and  it  reaches  every  star. 

O  I'm  clinging  to  the  Vine,  Ac. 
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All  nations  and  all  peoples  from  this  Vine  are  freely  fed; 
It  gives  them  food  and  shelter  and  a  soft  and  downy  bed; 
And  by  clinging  to  this  Helper  to  heaven  all  may  <xo, 
For  the  branches  reach  the  angels,  and  the  lUble  tells  us  so. 

If  Death,  that  Kinp:  of  Terrors,  should  attack  iis  here  below. 
No  danpjor  can  he  bring  to  us  if  to  this  Vine  we  go; 
For  Christ  tells  us  in  the  Bilile  that  His  children  never  die, 
If  they  believe  in  Him  and  to  follow  llini  they  try. 

The  branches  of  this  heavenly  Vine  can  never  live  alone; 
If  they  are  disconnected,  our  Lord  will  them  disown. 
Apply,  then,  to  the  Master  and  seize  fust  upon  the  Vine— 
The  Fountain-head  of  life,  and  love  is  yours  as  well  as  mine. 

The  branches  being  equal,  should  not  on  each  other  feed; 

The  Husbandman  will  prune  them  as  He  knoweth  each  hath  need. 

For  Jesus  is  our  Master,  and  we'll  give  Him  all  our  love, 

And  when  earth-life  is  ended,  we  will  rest  with  Him  above. 

The  Christian's  yoke  is  easy,  and  his  burden  is  made  light; 
By  clinging  to  the  Christ- Vine  not  a  battle  we  need  fight, 
For  Jesus  will  protect  us  and  we*ll  dwell  with  Him  on  high. 
Where  ftin  and  sorrow  are  unknown,  beytmd  the  earth  and  sky. 


gdivntid  ^uQttsfits  gitud. 


'  Rov.  Edward  A.  Uand  is  a  native  of  PorUinoutli.  X.  H.,  b?)rn  April  5.  1837.  He  fitted 
for  college  at  the  Portsmouth  High  SchooJ.  and  entered  Bow.loin  in  lS5:j,  gnulatting  in 
1867.  After  teaching  high  aclimjis  in  (lar.liner,  Uve.  N  H  .  Xorridgewock,  and  Bidde- 
ford,  he  entered  on  theological  study  in  L'nion  The<»logical  Seminary,  New  York,  and 
completed  his  course  in  Bangor  Seminary,  where  ho  grailu.iled  in  IHCI.  Hi?  w.is  onUiueil 
over  tlie  Congregational  Church  in  Amcsbury,  Mas^.,  in  lH(r».  ami  settled  over  the  B 
Street  Congregational  Church,  in  South  Hoston.  Mass.,  in  1867,  i-emainirig  nntil  I8IC 
Declining  the  call  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Franklin,  .Mass..  where  lie  preacheil 
for  some  time,  he  rerurnc<l  to  South  Hoston.and.  In  the  autumn  of  1S7J,  parsed  into  the 
Proteatant  Kplacopal  Clmrch,  tufiuming  cu'O  of  (;hri.st  Church.  Hyde  rar;c.  Matkt.  in 
1880.  He  now  rcsitles  in  WaUTtown,  Mass.  iMr.  Uaini  lias  published  for  young  reader* 
•*Tho  School  and  Camp."  and  *•  BarK  Cabin  Scries."  etc.,  and  has  been  a  frequent  con- 
tributor, in  both  prose  and  verso,  to  the  religious  press. 


RAIN  ON  THE  KOOF. 

Is  that  a  step  upon  the  stall's, 
That  makes  its  echo  in  the  iiipfht  ? 

Not  that:  the  rain  creeps  down  the  roof; 
I  hear  its  footfalls  hushed  and  light. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  I  seemed 
To  hear  soft  footsteps  on  the  stairs; 

I've  fancied  so  before,  and  oft 
Amid  the  silence  of  my  prayers. 
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I  cannot  sec,  but  fancy  still 
My  sainted  child  looks  in  my  face, 

And  think  the  shadow  of  a  wing 
Makes  heavenly  twilight  in  the  place. 

How  oft  within  her  eyes'  blue  depths 
I  looked  as  down  some  shaded  aisle 

That  into  heaven  ran  afar: 
God  only  let  me  look  awhile! 

The  bitter  rain  has  dripped  but  twice 
Since  last  I  heard  her  little  feet 

Drop  musir  all  adown  the  stairs; 
And  now— they  press  the  golden  street. 

Sucli  music  as  the  rain-drops  make, 
Those  passing  feet  made  every  day; 

One  eve  they  stop))ed,  and  then  I  knew 
That  they  had  climbed  the  heavenly  way. 


POXD-LILIES. 

All  through  the  day  the  lilies  float, 
Swayed  gently  by  the  drowsy  streams, 

As  tired  thoughts  in  sleep  obey 
The  changing  impulse  of  our  dreams. 

Through  waters  dead,  who  thought  sueh  life 
Was  creeping  up  tlie  tangled  stems. 

To  burst  in  bU»om  of  snow  and  gold, 
And  sprinkle  wide  those  floral  gems? 

In  those  dark  depths,  who  thought  such  light 
In  folded  bud  was  thus  ccmcealed, 

To  open  into  stars,  with  rays 
As  pure  as  those  by  night  revealed  ? 

Take  heart,  faint  soul !  and  stay  the  grief 
In  whose  sad  presence  man  e'er  weeps; 

Up  through  life's  dark  and  shaded  depths 
Some  bloom  of  beauty  ever  creeps. 

Some  rays  of  light,  in  darkness  hid, 
Wait  God's  appointed,  better  day. 

To  break  in  stars  whose  peaceful  beams 
Shall  shine  around  our  darkened  way 
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0scnr  ^nit^hiotu 


0»oar  LaightoQ,  born  about  1837,  has  live^l  all  liU  life  thus  far  at  the  Isle  of  Sbotli. 
haTing  been  brought  up  with  his  sister,  .Mrs.  Celia  Thaxter,  the  «iistingaished  aatborev, 
elsewhere  represented  in  tUiH  volu'ne,  at  White  Island,  where  their  father  kept  a  light- 
house. He  was  sixteen  vuars  old  b-.^fore  he  vi.^ited  the  mainland.  For  many  jean  he 
and  his  brother,  Co«irio,n>ivo  kopt  the  famous  Apple^lore  House,  on  Appledore' iBUnd, 
and  are  also  pn)prietor»  of  other  summer  hotels  in  the  vicinity.  They  are  cousins  of  the 
late  Albert  Laiffhton,  of  Portsmouth,  X.  H..  whose  poems  arc  beautiful  and  finiKhfti 
productions,  widely  known  and  much  a<lmired.  A  |)oetic  vein  runs  through  all  of  thii 
family,  Albert's  brother,  Kenjamiu,  who  died  in  his  native  city  iu  1873,  having  been  s 
metrioal  writer  of  more  than  ordinary  ability. 


•  I 


SOXG. 

Sweet  wind  that  blows  o'er  suiiuy  isles 

The  softness  of  tlie  sea, 
Blow  thou  across  tlieso  movinjif  miles 

News  of  my  love  to  me. 

Ripples  her  hair  like  waves  that  sweei> 

About  this  pleasant  shore ; 
Her  eyes  are  bluer  than  the  deep 

Round  roeky  Applcdore. 

Her  sweet  breast  shames  the  scattered  spray 

Soft  kissed  by  early  light: 
I  dream  she  is  the  dawn  of  day 

That  lifts  me  out  of  night. 


AT  SUNSET. 

Come  thou  with  me,  dear  love,  and  see  the  day 
Die  on  the  sea,  and  o'er  the  distant  land 

This  last  faint  glow  of  twilight  fade  away, 
The  while  I  hold  in  mine  thy  gentle  hand. 

The  lessening  light  gleams  on  yon  leaning  sail; 

Slowlv  the  sun  has  sunk  bevond  the  hill. 
And  sombre  night  in  silence  draws  her  veil 

Over  us  two,  and  everything  grows  still, 

Save  where  the  tide,  with  constant  ebb  and  flow 
Of  wandering  waves  that  greet  the  steadfast  shore. 

Flashes  fair  forms  of  fo.im  that  falling  throw 
Their  ardent  arms  round  rocky  Applcdore. 

Faint,  like  a  dream,  comes  the  melodious  cry 
Of  far-off  wild  fowl  calling  from  the  deep; 

The  rosy  color  leaves  the  western  sky, 
Over  the  waves  are  spread  the  vriqgs  of  sleep. 
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Silent  a  meteor  falls  into  the  night, 
Sweeping  its  silver  shower  across  the  st^rs;— 

Low  down  Arcturus  sinks  with  waning  light, 
High  in  the  east  climbs  up  the  shining  Mars. 

And  whispering  by  us  with  a  silent  kiss 

Comes  the  sweet  south  wind  o*er  the  slumbering  sea. 
Thou  dearest!  can  such  perfect  joy  as  this 

Be  always  mine,  to  drift  through  life  with  thee  ? 


in  S.  White  is  a  sou  of  the  lato  Daniftl  Wbito.of  Portland,  a  gentleman  well  known 
ighly  esteemed  as  one  of  the  proiniucut  business  men  of  that  city.  He  attended 
rville  College— now  Colby— uuti  Law  School  at  Harvard.  Was  admitted  to  Cam- 
nd  Bar  July  17,  1860,  and  practiced  in  i'ortlaud  and  Chicago;  but  for  some  year* 
tas  been  engaged  in  mercantile  puniuits  in  his  native  city. 


temptp:d  and  betrayed. 

The  sweet  entrancing  twilight, 

Which  clouds  dull  sense  and  wraps  the  soul  in  dreams. 

Which  opes  the  heart  and  stirs  its  secret  palsos. 

The  Tempter  chose. 
He  came  with  honeyed  words. 
Disdained  deceit,  and  pleased  her  willini;  oar 
With  holy  truths  and  high  resolves. 
Honor  on  his  brow  seemed  stamped. 
And  beauty  his,  of  purest  mould; 
What  specious  mivsks  men  wear ! 
He  plead  his  feigned  love. 
And  made  unholy  vows 
Ho  dreamed  not  to  fulfil; 
And  then— he  threw  aside  the  veil. 
And  calmly  saw  the  ruin  he  had  made; 
Nor  prayer,  nor  tear,  nor  vain  reproach 

Could  move  him. 
On  him  the  world  still  smiled ; 
And  none  too  high  to  do  him  homage. 
Proud  dames  of  fairest  fame. 

And  maids,  whom  chance  had  left  unscathed,  j^ 

Would  nod,  and  smile,  and  greet  with  courteous  mien,  i 

While  she,  in  heart  and  thought  so  pure,  -'j:% 

Met  only  jest  and  sneer  and  scorn. 
The  cruel  finger  pointed  out  her  shame;  ..:\  ,^ 
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The  curling  lip  and  careless  wtird 
Stung  anew  a  wounded  heart; 
She  lived — but  was  a  lifeless  thin<ri 
For  hope  and  peace  were  dead  within. 


FRAGMENT. 

So  fashion,  wisdom  and  wit, 
Are  part  of  an  endless  thread, 
Loom-set,  by  Nature's  ready  hand, 
To  never-changing  pattern  wed. 


DOUBT. 

A  way,  away,  I  welcome  not  Blind  Cupid  from  behind  a  cloud, 
The  shadow  o'er  me  stealing;  E'er  twangs  his  fatal  bow, 

The  past,  the  past  may  be  forgot,  0*er  reason  wraps  a  final  shroud,— 
The  future  bright  revealing.  I  e'en  would  have  it  so, 

For  if  my  spirit's  bright  ideal. 

With  thee  may  not  agree, 
1  fain  would  never  know  the  real^ 
And  die  love's  devotee. 


aralf  ^04>liin  I^Usatt  ^enntiL 


Mrp.  Sarah  S.  W.  Bennett  was  born  at  Wilson's  Nille,  .Tuly  12, 1837.  the  reooiid  chiM 
of  /klvan  and  Kancy  (lAanlmrti)  WilKon,  formerly  of  \\'08tl>rook.  Her  parrats  vert 
among  the  Unit  settlen;  of  the  biK'kwotxlH  ot  Maine  in  the  region  xnentionc<l,  aiMiStfw|f 
at  thirteen  years  of  ago.  had  never  entered  a  school-house.  Subsequently  rtie  atteDded 
nchool  In  J\)rt1and  for  some  time,  and  then  returnc<l  to  her  early  home.  She  wM  b*^ 
rie<l,  in  1879,  to  N.  K.  B«  nnett,  ol  >«  wry.  Mrs.  Bennett  has  U«  n  letal  cor«ixoiidenti« 
several  pai>ers.  and  occasionally  writes  sketches  and  poems. 


IN  PORTLAND. 

Once  more  1  tread  thy  well-known  streets, 

O  city  of  my  yoiitliful  love; 
Time  seems  a  dream,  'tis  joy  complete, 

Among  thy  well-known  scenes  to  rove. 

I  leave  behind  these  last  sjwl  years, 
So  filled  with  sorrow,  care  and  pain, 

And  catch,  through  the  fast  gathering  tears, 
A  glimpse  of  my  lost  youth  again. 

My  day,  come  back  I  O  joy  to  crown 

What  health,  and  youth,  and  hope  could  win  I 
But  joys  were  wrecked,  and  hopes  went  down. 

Amid  the  leaf-clad  city's  din. 
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Now,  walkinj)^  lone,  no  smile  to  greet 
From  faces  strange,  and  cold  eyes  look 

Where  once  kind  friends  trod  every  street, 
And  school-bells  san*;  of  rule  and  book. 


*o 


The  laaujh  anl  sn.ier — for  youth  untvught, 
That  like  its  nitive  hills,  was  wild, 

Now  with  no  bitterness  is  fraught, — 
It  deeply  hurt  the  little  child. 

One  last,  fond  look  from  Munjoy's  hill. 
O'er  ocean  stretch,  and  sheltered  bay; 

Ah!  how  my  heart  with  rapture  thrills, 
At  sight  of  thy  loved  isles,  to-day ! 

The  sunlit  shores  bring  b:ick  to  me 
The  face  of  many  a  youthful  friend. 

That  paced  thy  sands  in  happy  glee, 
Nor  thought  that  summer  soon  would  end. 

But  autumn  winds  came  all  too  soon,  . 

And  briglit  hues  that  presage  decay: 
The  sun  for  some  went  down  at  noon, 

And  1  am  left  alone,  to-d:\v! 


f ^ir^i/  f^iirris  %^nr dwell, 

•gil  Parrls  Wjirdwoll  wris  born  in  th«  anoitMit  t«»wn  of  Penolwcot,  Oct.  29,  1837.  At 
tfe  of  fifteen  hiH  fiiniily  inovod  to  Bucksport.  whon;  Iw  w*Mit  through  the  village 
>u  and  also  the  East  Maine  (Ji>nf^n.Mici'  Sitininary.  In  th<;  Hpring  of  18tfl  he  enllated 
the  service  of  his  country  as  a  nuMnlxT  of  (Junipany  K.  Gth  Maine  Regiment  of 
itry.  At  the  ori^anization  of  the  conipriny  Ik;  wart  elected  2<1  Lieutenant,  whieh 
I  he  acceptably  fllled  until  proinotcil  to  1st  LicuttMiaiit,  whieh  ofllco  he  was  forced  to 
n  on  a^couut  of  malarial  iit.soa<tt>  coiitracitMi  in  t.ie  swamps  of  Virginia.  Returning 
)  he  was  emuloyeil  in»stly  in  r.»'i'*hiiii{  iu  his  a  iopto  1  town.  In  1871  he  entered  Har- 
Dirinity  Scnool,  taking  a  sp"cial  <;i>urso.  He  hius  occiHionallv  contributed  articles 
le  press.  His  pieces  were  mo>(tly  fnibllslio.l  anonymonsly.  ifehas  written  scTenU 
28  which  hare  been  publisln'il.  "  His  only  serial,  **  The  Farm  at  Buccaneer  CoTe," 
mblishedin  the  Porflawt  Traihtrfipf.  "The  Sergeant's  Story"  will  be  published 
e  Youth's  CoT/inanfon;  besides  llu's»»  he  h-is  written  SHveral  short  st-ories,  sketches 
venture,  etc.  liis  attempts  at  poetry  have  be^in  mostly  ut  the  solicitation  o^  friends 
or  manuscript  papem,  the*  publications  of  the  village  iVcoum.  Of  course  these  fngi- 
poeins  hare  turuod  to  prodigals,  and  gone  into  the  "  far  country  of  f orgetf ulnoss — 
loabtf  al  if  they  ever  "come  to  themselves."  "The  l.iil>erator."  "Looking  Back,** 
'  Watching  by  the  Sea,"  give  only  a  glimpse  of  Mr.  Wardwell's  mental  character, 
capable  of  very  humorous  things.  '"The  Adventures  of  a  Snow  Flake,"  which  U 
»ng  for  this  publication,  i»  a  very  ainus'ng  eonoeit.  He  is  at  present  the  pastor  of 
[ethodist  Church  at  Ellsworth. 


LOOKIXG  BACK. 

The  farmer  sits  by  the  erlowinj;  hearth. 
Unmindful  he  of  the  wiutry  winds, 
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Under  tlio  snow  lies  the  frozen  earth; 

Memory's  a  harp— he  touches  the  strings: — 
Once  more  tlie  life-sustaining  field 

With  loads  of  harvest  wealth  is  filled, 
The  shadows  dance  on  the  mead's  green  shield, 

And  wains  of  hay  move  o'er  land  well  tilled. 

The  sailor  sits  in  his  cosy  home, 

Unmindful  he  of  the  fields  of  grain, 
The  hrccze  is  hid  in  the  mountain's  dome. 
Yet  the  mind  takes  a  harp  <ind  wakes  a  strain: 
Now  the  lap  of  waves  sounds  on  his  ear; 

Once  more  he  siils  the  flowing  sea; 
Once  more  the  inviting  harbor  's  near; 
And  now  the  shore  threats  under  the  lee. 

The  soldier  sits  by  his  open  door, 
Unmindful  he  of  the  peaceful  land, — 
The  flowers  lie  on  the  meadow-floor; 

But  memory  rouses  like  a  martial  band: 
Ndw  the  drum's  long-roll  sounds  in  his  ear; 

Now  sabres  flash  and  cannons  roar; 
Now  the  deailly  cliarge  fills  him  with  fear; 

Now  victory  perches  on  a  field  of  gore. 

The  old  man  sits  in  the  twilight-land, 

Unmindful  he  of  the  evening  dun, 
For  memory  waves  her  golden  wand, — 

And  he  sees  the  blaze  of  the  morning  sun: 
Out  of  the  grave  of  tlie  buried  years 

Come  playmates,  children  and  loving  wife; 
Youth  now  in  mirth,  now  smiling  through  tears, 

Beckons  him  back  to  the  vales  of  life. 

The  past  to  us  lifts  a  beck'ning  hand, 
It  calls  us  back  to  the  dajs  of  yore,— 

Why  wander  there,  '  tis  a  shadowy  land  ? 
Our  realm  lies  forward  with  happy  store; 

"  Sweet  fields  stand  dressed  in  living  green" 
Where  living  waters  forever  fiow; 

Where  War  lies  down,  no  more  to  dream, 

And  Age  receives  its  youth's  lost  glow. 

O  for  the  city  where  loved  ones  meet. 

Where  strangers  throng  from  a  thousand  lands; 

Though  parted  here,  we  there  shall  greet 
A  white-robed  host  at  God's  right  hand; 


//.  11.  BROWNE,  m. 


Leaving  the  pjist  I'll  press  my  way 
O'er  the  flinty  steeps  of  care  and  pain, 

'Till  I  reach  the  clime  of  endless  day 
And  a  palm,  and  robe,  and  crown,  I  gain. 


H.  H.  Browne  was  born  in  the  pleasant  old  town  of  Coniish.  York  County,  Me.,  Not. 
15,  1837,  being  the  ninth  of  a  family  of  twelve  children  of  John  and  Mary  (Helmet) 
Browne.  His  father  was  a  fanner  and  mill-owner,  and  among  his  first  oocupations  were 
thoee  of  working  upon  the  farm,  and  in  the  lumber  and  grist-mills.  His  earliest  eduoa- 
tion  was  acquired  at  the  district  schtml.  I^ter,  at  the  acatlemy  in  Limerick  and  the  well- 
known  seminaries  at  North  ParsouMfield.  Yarmouth,  and  Westbrook,  Me.,  and  PhUlipe 
Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  teaching  ami  attending  school  alternately.  After  learixig  the 
last  named  institution  he  studied  law,  and  wa.<i  ndmitred  to  the  Bar  of  the  Supreme  Oourt 
of  Maine,  in  York  County,  in  1862,  and  also  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  In 
Essex  County,  in  1878.  Was  married  in  18(>6,  to  Miss  Kmily  M.  Blaso,  daughter  of  Rob- 
ert T.  Biazo,  Esq.,  of  North  Par:«on^li(;ld,  SI**,.  Mr.  lirowne  began  to  write  Terses  while 
Jet  a  youngster.  The  first  printed  were  in  the  Portlaml  Transcript.  He  has  since 
een  an  occasional  contributor  of  verse  and  prose  to  various  literary  and  other  publica- 
tions.   For  several  years  he  resided  in  Ix>well— now  living  in  Boston,  Mass. 


TO  AN  IMPORTED  SKYLARK. 

Born  of  a  climj  beyond  the  sea, 

Whose  hearts  thy  music  prize, 
Ri^ht  fjladly  do  we  welcome  thee, 

iSweet  sonj^ster  of  the  skies. 

Ethereal  thintj — si)irit  of  air — 

Voice  of  the  shade  and  shine, 
Thy  coming  makes  the  world  more  fair, 

Like  somothint^  half  divine. 

A  spirit  art  thou,  pure,  benij^i, 

To  bless  the  summer  lonjr, 
In  joy  and  grief,  and  cloud  and  shine, 

With  music  of  thy  song. 

A  spirit  art  tliou — hope's  glad  voice — 

Strimg-pinioned,  blithe  and  free, 
To  m'ike  the  listener's  heart  rejoice. 

And  soar  aloft  with  thee. 

Though  oft  her  minstrels,  too,  may  sing 

Their  songs  with  wondrous  art. 
Yet  none  such  wealth  of  song  can  bring 

To  cheer  the  list'ner's  heart.  i 


•; 


In  heavenward  (light  at  morning  hour, 

Flecking  the  blue  so  high. 
Thy  notes  of  cheer,  like  sunlit  shower, 

Fall  sparkling  from  the  sky. 
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Though  thill}}:  of  air,  or  light  or  shade, 

Whatever  tliou  mayst  be, 
Or  if  ill  this  thy  home  be  made, 

Or  if  in  climes  beyond  the  sea, 

Still  blithely  sing  thy  gleeful  lay, 
On  heavenward  pinions  high. 

And  wake  with  joy  the  summer  day. 
Sweet  minstrel  <»f  the  sky. 


ILLUSION. 

Down  the  long  slope  of  the  hillside 
Spreads  the  green-fringed  turf — 

Down  where  the  belt  of  sand. 

Like  a  border  to  the  land. 
Bounds  the  surf. 

Eyes  may  gaze  till  vision  wearies 
Where  wliite  sails,   like  ])hantoms,  wend 
O'er  the  trackless  waste  of  blue. 
Till  sea  and  sky  in  mingled  view 
Meet  and  blend. 

Trauiiuil  days,  when  hangs  the  haze-light 

Dreamfnilv  o'er  sea  and  land, 
Far  beyond  the  vision's  sweep 
Deej)  bhH»  mirrors  the  blue  deei>, 
Grandlv  grand. 

In  the  ages  that  are  numbere<l. 
Toilers  there,  with  pick  an»l  spa<le. 
Formed  the  seaward  sloping  turf, 
From  the  summit  to  the  surf. 
In  even  grade. 

And  a  statelv  mansion  reared  they — 
Stately  and  of  i)rincely  worth — 
Now  a  lonely  ruin,  tumbling, 
Day  by  ilay  to  atoms  crumbling 
Back  to  earth. 

Storm-worn  battlement  and  tower, 
Voiceless  halls  where  black  bat«  sleep; 
Ghastly  windows,  cold,  unsightly. 
From  which  ghostly  eyes  gaze  nightly 
O'er  the  deep. 
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Images  and  idols  l)roken, 
Trackless  walks  to  weeds  upjp*own, 
Vines  unpriined  from  which  no  fruit  drops, 
Sombre  pines  among  whose  sad  tops 
Winds  make  moan, — 

These  are  there,  hut  whither  passed  they, — 

They  who  gazed  so  h>ng  before, 
O'er  the  moonlit  sea  that  glistened. 
Or,  when  tempest-tost,  who  listened 
To  its  roar  ? 

Still,  as  erst,  are  white  ships  sailing 

Phantom-like  across  the  blue — 
Some  are  laden — some  are  light — 
Some  are  beacimed  by  false  light — 
Some  by  true. 

And  the  sailors,  gazing  landward. 
Dream  how  fair  the  scene  may  be. 

Knowing  not  the  gloom  and  blight 

Of  the  i)aL'ice  on  the  height 
By  the  sea. 

So  with  wistful  eyes  they  gaze 

All  the  day  and  all  the  night; 
Dreaming  their  illusive  dreams 
That  the  scene  is  wliat  it  seems. 
Always  bright. 

While  the  eyes  of  phantoms  peer 
From  its  windows,  gha>»t  and  cf)l(l: 

From  its  gloom  and  silence  dn^ar,  • 

As  it  crumbles,  year  bv  vear. 
Hack  to  mold. 

Voyagers  o*cr  tlie  sea  of  life, 
'Lured  by  Fancy's  gilded  ray, 

(Jaze  beyond  tlie  blessings  nigb 

To  illusive  scenes  that  lie 
Far  away. 


Weimihr  ;§.  (toitn. 


Ber.  L.  S.  Cowi,  author  of  Xhv  l;tinoii«  poem  "  Better  in  the  Momin*/*  was  bom  in 
Exeter,  Me.,  Nov.  17,  1837.  and  {cradiiattiil  nt  t!ie  Theological  Seminary  at  Bangor,  in 
983,  and  was  onlained.  as  a  C<mgrcg.'iiioiial  minister,  over  the  church  in  Amherst.  In 
864  be  enlisted  as  a  private  in  llic  Cist  Massachusetts  Volnnteeni,  with  the  promise  that. 
rben  tbe  battalion  of  six  companies  was  iiicreaseil  to  a  full  regiment,  entitling  them  to 
i  obaplaia,  be  should  have  ttiut  position.    13 ut  till  the  close  of  the  war  the  regiment  was 
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neTer  filled.  He  acted  thronghout  aa  chaplain,  bat  was  uncommissioned.  In^manT  of 
his  patriotic  ballads  he  referred  to  hiraHelf  as  the  "  Parson.'*  After  the  war  he  preMhed 
at  Boothbay,  three  years;  Brownville,  three  years;  Bradford,  six  raontiis;  Somerwt  and 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  three  years,  aiitl  at  Alton.  N.  H.,  about  five  years.  He  died  Sept  S3. 
1879.  Mr.  Coan  was  a  valiant  soldier  and  patriot,  and  an  enthusiastic  Free  Mason.  A 
volume  of  his  poems,  which  had  a  large  sale,  was  published  in  1880. 


BETTER  IX  THE  MORXIN'. 

•*  You  can't  help  the  baby,  parson. 

But  still  I  want  you  to  go 
Down  and  look  in  upon  her, 

An'  read  and  pray,  you  know. 
Only  last  week  she  was  skippin'  round, 

A-pullin'  my  whiskers  an'  hair, 
A-climl)in*  up  to  the  table 

Into  her  little  high-chair. 

'*  The  first  night  that  she  took  it. 

When  her  little  cheeks  grew  red. 
When  she  kissed  good-night  to  papa. 

And  went  away  to  bed, 
Sez  she,  "Tis  headache,  papa. 

Be  better  in  momin* — bye!' 
An*  somethin'  in  how  she  said  it 

Jest  made  me  want  to  cry. 

**  But  the  mornin'  brought  the  fever, 

An'  her  little  hands  grew  hot, 
An'  the  pretty  red  uv  her  little  cheeks 

Grew  into  a  crimson  spot. 
But  she  lay  there  jest  ez  patient 

Ez  ever  a  woman  could, 
Takiu'  whatever  we  gave  her 

Better  *n  a  jjrown  woman  would. 


r»' 


**The  days  are  terrible  long  an'  slow. 

An*  she's  grown  wuss  in  each; 
An'  now  she's  jest  a^slippin' 

Clear  away  out  uv  our  reach. 
Every  night  when  I  kiss  her, 

Tryin'  hard  not  to  cry. 
She  says  in  a  way  that  kills  me — 

*Bo  better  in  moruin'— bye!' 


tt 


She  can't  get  througli  the  night,  parson, 
So  1  want  ye  to  come  an'  pray, 
An'  talk  with  mother  a  little, — 
You'll  know  jest  what  to  say; 
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Not  that  the  baby  needs  it, 
Nor  that  we  make  any  complaint 

That  God  seems  to  think  he's  needin* 
The  smile  uv  the  little  saint" 


I  walked  along  with  tlie  Corporal 

To  the  door  of  his  humble  home, 
To  which  the  silent  messenjjer 

Before  me  had  also  come; 
And  if  he  had  been  a  titled  prince 

I  would  not  have  been  honored  more 
Than  I  was  with  his  lieart-felt  welcome 

To  his  lowly  cottage  door. 

Night  falls  again  on  the  cottage; 

They  move  in  silence  and  dread 
Around  the  room  where  the  baby 

Lies  panting  upon  her  bed. 
"Does  baby  know  P'^pa,  darling  ?" 

And  slie  moves  lier  little  face 
With  answer  that  shows  she  knows  him; 

But  scarce  a  visible  trace 

Of  her  wonderful  infantile  beauty 

Kemains  as  it  was  before 
The  unseen  silent  messenger 

Had  waited  at  their  door. 
**  Papa— kiss— baby.     I 's  «o  tired  !'^ 

The  man  bows  low  his  face, 
And  two  swollen  hands  are  lifted 

In  baby's  last  embrace. 

And  into  her  father's  grizzled  beard 

The  little  red  fingers  cling, 
Wliilo  her  husky,  whispered  tenderness 

Tears  from  a  rock  would  bring. 
"  Baby — is — so— rsick — papa — 

But— don't— want  -  you— to— cry ;" 
The  little  hand  falls  on  the  coverlet, 

"  Be— better— in — momin'— bye! " 

And  night  around  baby  is  falling, 
Settling  down  dark  and  dense; 

Does  God  need  their  darling  in  heaven 
That  he  must  carry  her  hence  ? 
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I  prayed  with  tears  in  my  voice, 
As  the  Corporal  solemnly  knelt, 

Witli  grief  such  as  never  before 
His  great  warm  heart  had  felt. 

O  frivolous  men  and  women ! 

Do  you  know  that  round  you  and  nigh. 
Alike  from  the  humble  and  haughty, 

Goeth  up  evermore  the  cry: 
**  My  child!  my  precious  I  my  darling! 

How  can  I  let  you  die!" 
O  hear  ye,  white  lips  whisper, 

**  Be — better— in— moniin' — bye !" 


John  Kelson  Iris)i  -wiis  bom  in  Bucktleld.  Jnn.  23,  1838.    From  birth  to  th«  ftffe  ol 
twenty  years  he  lived  on  the  old  h(Hnertt«:ad  situated  on  the  southern  slope  of  **l«OTth 
Hill,"  which  overI(K)k8  an  l>eautiful  a  view  of  laud  and  water  (the  blue  winding  Nexin- 
soot)  iis  "  e'er  the  sun  shuue  on."     ife  attende^l  the  little  red  school-house  on  "South 
Hill."  a  mile  away,  and  the  village  high  t»clu>(>l,  woricing  on  his  father's  farm  when  the 
home  duties  were*  the  mwt  urgent.    He  taught  hiH  first  school  when  18  years  of  age.    At 
W  he  went  to  neck  his  fortune  in  the  far  Southwe<«t.  and  nearly  met  his  death.    On  the 
North  Fork  of  the  Licking  Hivfr  in  Germantown.  Ky..  he  bi>ent  one  sick  year,  when  hi* 
father  went  to  take  him  home.    But  theoltl  home  had  pa»8(Ht  out  of  the  poeveMion  of  the 
family,  and  a  new  om;  traintMl  in  the  town  of  Humfonl,  a  mile  above  the  Cataract,  where 
he  has  rcfiided  since,  tilling  the  farm,  teaching  di.sirict  schools  and  engaging  in  dramatic 
entertainmenta  when  his  services  have  been  reiiuireil,  and  giving  lectures  on  different 
topics.    He  never  married,  and  he  lives  uloue  with  his  mother  since  his  father  died  in 
1879.    He  has  writti'U  but  little  verse  of  late  years,  and  does  not  lay  claim  to  any. spe- 
cial gift  as  a  rhyme-builder,    lie  has  no  ambition  for  political  prcferiiient  whatever,  nor 
d(.>es  he  tind  himself  longing  for  notoriety.     His  ambition  is  to  raise  gootl  crope  and  to 
cause  ••  a  half-dozen  bla^les  »>f  grass,"  more  or  les.«<,  '*  to  grow  where  but  one  grew  before." 
Jie  lias  written  often  for  the  Ihnnr  Faring  of  late,  and  oc^^as  onally  for  other  p«|ier6. 
He  now  furnishes  humorous  and  other  articles  for  the  Canton  Teleiihone* 


EVELYN. 

Fallen  aslcop  in  the  Hush  of  the  morning 
On  tlie  ^reon,  sunny  slope  of  life's  mystical  hill. 

Weariness  came  in  her  youth's  early  <lawninjf 
And  her  tired  hands  fell,  and  her  young  heart  is  still. 

Sweet  is  her  rest  underneath  the  wide  willow, 
Undisturbed  by  tlie  tread  of  the  world  passing  by; 

Death  scattered  poppy-leaves  imder  her  pillow 
An<l  she  cannot  awaken  to  smile  or  to  sigh. 

Fairest  of  maidens,  all  others  excelling. 
She  had  dawned  in  mv  soul  like  a  beautiful  star: 

V  V 

Light  shone  again  in  my  long-darkened  dwelling, 
Faith  and  love  entered  there  that  had  lingered  afar. 
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Vanished  from  sight,  and  now  aimless  I  wander, 
With  a  grave  in  my  heart  and  a  grave  by  the  sea; 

Is  there  a  land  and  Ji  home  over  yonder, 
With  the  comforts  of  life  for  my  darling  and  me  ? 


WAITING. 
I  have  waited  for  thy  coming 

Many  years; 
And  ray  he  irt  is  tosstid  and  tortured 

With  its  fears. 
In  night  visions  1  behohl  thee 

Far  away, 
And  I  wake  to  love  thee  only, 

All  the  dj*v. 
Time,  the  wrecker  and  tlestroyer, 

Down  the  air 
Sifts  the  white  sand  throngh  his  lingers 

On  my  hair. 
To  the  borders  of  life's  winter 

Drawing  nigh. 
And  the  harvest-moon  is  fading 

In  the  skv. 
Through  the  summer-woods  I*ve  wandered 

All  alone, 
With  a  weight  upon  my  spirit 

Like  a  stone. 
I  have  sown  beside  all  waters — 

Loving  thee — 
In  the  shadow  and  the  sunshine 

Warm  nntl  free. 
I  liad  lioped  to  reap  right  early 

Something  sweet, 
And  a  something  that  would  make 

My  liome  complete. 
Love  was  given,  notliing  doubting, 

Lavishly, 
Strong  find  constant,  never  changing 

As  the  sea. 
I  am  sad  and  I  am  lonely, 

Weary,  too; 
If  there 's  truth  outside  of  heaven. 

Thou  art  true ; 
And  I  '11  wait  as  t  have  waited. 

Evermore, 
For  the  music  of  thy  footstej) 

At  my  door. 
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Ubbd  (Boold  Moolson. 


This  lady,  favorably  known  89  an  author  and  lecturer,  is  the  daughter  of  Hon.  WiV 
liani  Goold.  a  resident  of  AVhxIhaui,  'who  has  rendered  useful  service  to  the  historioJ 
interests  of  the  State.  She  vns  lK»rn  in  "Windhaui, -April  30, 1838,  and  her  early  life  was 
passed  in  Portland,  where  she  whs  e«lucate<i  in  the  High  School  of  that  city.  Id  1856che 
became  the  wife  of  its  principal,  Mr.  Moses  W'oolson— an  eminent  teacher,  who  Botae- 
qxiently  held  a  fimilar  josition  in  lliuh  Schools  of  Cincinnati,  Boston,  and  Conoonl,N. 
11,  In  the  latter  city,  which  is  her  husband's  native  place,  Mrs.  Woolson  resitlwl  tea 
years.  Their  home  Is  now  in  Kobton.  She  is  the  author  of  three  volumes,  entitled 
"  Women  in  American  S<;ciely,"  "Dress  Keform,"  and  "Browsing  among  Bookf,"iIl 
published  by  l^oberts  BroUiers,  of  Ilohton.  Of  late  }earb  the  has  given  courses  of  lec- 
tures on  English  Literature  in  conneetion  with  History,  in  Boston,  Washington.  2ieY 
York,  and  otuer  cities.  Her  poetry  consists  of  lugitive  piects,  not  yet  collected  bto  a 
Tolume. 


MAINE'S  QUEEN-CITY. 

EXTKACrr   FICOM   A   CEKTE>'N1AL  POEM. 

Ye  bid  me  wake,  with  touch  unskilled  and  weak, 

The  mijijlity  harp  that  elder  bards  have  strung; 
Ye  bid  ray  faltering  voice  essay  to  speak 

A  city's  joy,  where  nobler  strains  have  rung. 
Nor  festal  hymn,  jior  gladsome  lay  were  mine 

Should  once  her  poets  to  my  vision  rise, 
Like  those  wrapt  singers  that  the  Florentine 

Beheld  with  reverent  eyes; 
And  mute  were  I  did  venturous  thought  recall 

That  laureled  name  on  London's  minster- wall. 

Yet  leaps  my  heart  to  celebrate  the  fame 

Of  that  dear  city  which  we  proudly  boast 
Oldest  and  largest  that  our  State  can  claim 

In  all  her  leagues  of  bay-indented  coast. 
From  East  to  West,  throughout  her  broad  domains. 

Swept  by  their  lordly  rivers  ilowing  free, 
In  lake-strewn  forests  and  j)ine-mantled  plains 

No  si>ot  so  fair  to  see: 
Within  her  far-famed  bay  she  sits  serene, 

Of  all  Maine's  cities  the  acknowledged  queen. 

Like  posted  sentinels  in  outer  courts, 

Her  guards  and  watchmen  stand  on  many  a  steep, 
That  she  may  dwell  secure;  three  frowning  forts 

Train  their  long  guns  in  menace  o'er  the  deep, 
With  call  imperious  challenging  her  foes; 

Scanning  that  ocean  path  by  night,  by  day, 
The  old  red  tower  on  her  hill- top  knows 

W^hat  rovers  seek  her  bay; 
While  headland  lights,  like  torches  o'er  the  foam 

Of  darkling  waters,  guide  her  wanderers  home. 
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Child  of  the  sea,  her  eaj^er  looks  are  sent 

Towards  distant  Euroi)e,  o'er  the  rolling  surge; 
Behind  her  spreads  a  teeming  continent, 

Herself  the  mistress  of  its  eastern  verge. 
Yet  linking  her  with  far  Paeilic  lands 

Speed  the  great  engines  rushing  to  and  fro 
0*or  the  straight  pathway  of  their  iron  bands; 

While  swift  her  white  shijjs  go. 
Like  gleaming  shuttles,  Hying  o'er  the  main 

To  English  ports,  or  shores  «)f  France  and  Spain. 

Her  roving  sailors,  from  their  floating  decks, 

Descry  no  lands  so  lovely  as  her  own : 
How  bright  soe'er  the  realm,  it  little  recks 

To  them  what  splendors  gild  a  foreign  zone. 
And  tliough  her  sons  may  rear  their  homest-eads  well 

On  soutliern  plain  and  m  my  a  western  farm, 
Where  love  and  fortune  weave  a  potent  spell, 

She  holds  a  lasting  charm: 
Long  years  may  pass,  an<l  wide  her  children  roam, 

Yet  on  her  heartli-stones  burn  the  tires  of  home. 

In  summer's  sunshine  every  hind  is  fair; 

But  fair  are  her  dear  coasts  in  sun  or  shade; 
Nor  winter's  sleet,  nor  August's  sultry  air, 

Can  make  her  other  than  fond  nature  made: 
Better  her  ocean  gales,  her  spray-swept  shore. 

Her  fog-clouds  driven  o'er  the  shivering  land, 
Her  wild  tempestut»us  breakers,  and  their  roar. 

Than  alien  zephyrs  bland. 
No  storms  can  wreck  her  beauty;  clearer  glows 

Her  freshened  lustre,  like  a  rain-dashed  rose. 

For  nature  loves  her  well ;  a  verduous  wood 

Of  waving  boughs  seems  sheltering  the  town; 
And  Vauglian*s  old  oaks,  a  mighty  brotherhood, 

On  Bramhall  stand;  though  pines  no  longer  crown 
Munjoy's  broad  slopes  descending  to  the  sea. 

In  swaying  elms  the  wild  bird  builds  her  nest; 
Across  these  ancient  gardens  still  the  bee 

Goes  murmuring  on  her  quest; 
And,  searcliing  for  lost  springs,  the  dragon-iiy. 

On  wings  of  steely  gauze,  darts  whirring  by. 

For  man  alone  has  not  possessed  this  spot. 
This  strip  of  land  between  encircling  seas; 
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The  tiny  races  whom  wc  value  not 

Have  danced  their  summer  revels  down  the  breeze, 
And  lightly  slept  within  their  native  earth; 

And  still  their  kindred  in  the  sunbeams  dwell. 
We  know  no  story  of  their  nation^s  birth, 

Of"  them  no  records  tell; 
But  nature's  self  their  passing  lives  may  scan 

As  parts  essential  to  her  perfect  plan. 

Not  all  the  ships  that  in  its  haven  ride 

Can  take  one  native  charm  from  Casco  Bay; 
Dark,  plumy  forests  swing  above  the  tide 

On  island  shores,  where  still,  in  careless  play, 
The  wild  duck  floats,  the  lonely  plover  calls; 

In  wave-washed  nooks,  by  human  eye  unseen, 
The  glistening  kelp  forever  lifts  and  falls; 

And  silvery  birches  lean. 
In  sunny  coves,  above  the  hard,  white  sand, 

Where  glides  no  skiff,  no  rover  seeks  the  land. 

When  home-bound  from  the  deep,  a  tiny  shape 

On  dancing  waves,  the  fisher's  boat  is  seen. 
Rounding  the  eastern  shores  of  that  broad  cape 

Named  at  her  death  for  England's  mighty  queen. 
How  welcome  to  his  gaze  each  curving  line 

From  JScarboro's  river-Points  to  Barberry  creek  I 
At  Spurwink's  month  the  K>ng,  white  beeches  shine; 

Beyonil,  his  glances  seek 
Richmond's  lone  island,  on  whose  farthest  edge 

Breaks  tlie  wild  surf  o'er  Watts's  fatal  ledge. 

Its  (juiet  farm-house  lias  no  tale  to  t^ll 

Of  vanished  fleets  and  storehouses  and  pier; 
His  fancy  hears  no  pealing  chapel-bell. 

Nor  sees  young  Parson  Jordan  sauntering  near. 
Joining  the  captains  from  their  busy  ships. 

And  31istress  Sarah  in  her  London  gown, 
Aiid  passing  in  to  i)ray  with  fervent  lips 

For  good  King  Charles's  crown. 
Nor  does  his  thought  that  earlier  vision  hold 

Of  slaughtered  trader,  and  his  buried  gold. 

Near  the  Two  Lights,  where  dangerous  waters  glide. 
Ho  hears  old  Anthony's  unceasing  knell; 

Through  Portland  Roads  he  hurries  with  the^tide 
Past  their  white  tower,  and  feels  the  rising  swell 

That  rocks  the  skilTs  in  Simonton's  broad  cove; 
From  Preble's  rampart  booms  the  sunset^gun 
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O'er  Gushing' R  Point,  where  erst  a  village  throve; 

And  now  the  Biinken  sun 
Crimsons  the  wave,  where  gleaming  silks  outblown 

Once  scarfed  a  sea  with  priceless  wreckage  strewn. 

To  one  who  sits  upon  the  clitf  afar, 

Noting  the  waning  splendors  of  the  light, 
He  moves,  a  floating  sjieck,  bcliind  the  bar 

Of  Stanford's  ledge,  and  soon  is  lost  to  sight. 
Against  the  lingering  radiance  of  the  west, 

With  dome  and  slender  steeples  ranged  a-row, 
The  tree-embowered  city  on  her  crest 

Bums  in  a  golden  glow; 
While  warmer  tints,  that  through  the  waters  play^ 

Flush  the  far  sails  and  mantle  all  the  bay. 

Like  lovely  Venice  throned  above  the  tide, 

At  such  an  hour  the  glimmering  city  seems; 
Or  some  rich  caravan,  at  eve  descried 

Nigh  to  Damascus,  journeying  in  our  dreams. 
And  when  the  misty  branches  sway  and  glance, 

We  see  an  army's  glittering  legions  stand, — 
With  blazing  standards  lifted  to  advance; 

One  signal  of  command. 
And  the  groat  host  shall  move  forever  by, 

Their  floating  banners  sweeping  down  the  sky. 


nimi  ^hum  ^eiikwith. 


Bom  at  Lubeo,  Me  ,  May  4.  t83S;  married  May  30,  1854;  died  .Tune  2, 1872.  Her  dangb* 
ter  writes  of  her:  "  She  tra^  po^ses^ed  of  rare  intelligence  and  wit,  with  a  warm  poetio 
temperament.  Owing  to  delicate  health  and  household  care,  her  finished  literary  work 
was  small;  and,  dying  at  the  early  ixge  of  thirty -four,  much  that  might  have  been  perfect 
fruit  lay  undone.  To  her  children  she  is  a  tender  blessed  memory.'^  The  poem  of  *•  The 
Fisher's  Wife"  seems  to  have  derived  some  color  from  a  deep  sorrow  fallen  upon  her  in 
her  latest  dsys,  the  sudden,  violent  death  of  a  little  daughter.  This  baby  girl  was  killed 
by  a  lumber-wagon  that  had  pauseil  before  their  gate.  Going  to  Und  her  little  child,  she 
was  smitten  with  the  sight  of  its  crushed  boily  Tying  in  the  road,  and  the  flutter  of  its 
little  dresSj  on  that  gusty  day.  haunted  her  till  she  left  our  land  of  winter  behind  her. 
The  following  poem  made  Its  ar:)t  appearauce  in  the  St,  John  Telegrapfk* 


THE  FISHER'S  WIFE. 

Lonely,  desponding— the  gathering  gloom 
Slowly  filling  the  quiet  room — 
Sits  the  ftsher*s  wife,  with  disheveled  hair; — 
What  does  she  see  in  the  darkness  there  ? 

Outside,  the  breakers,  with  sullen  dash 
Fling  high  their  spray  to  the  window-sash, 
That,  by  the  fitful  gleams  of  the  moonlight  thrown, 
Seems  like  prison-bars  on  her  fioor  of  stone. 

40 
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On  tins  same  night,  ^en  years  before. 
While  the  anjjry  sea  lashed  the  rock-bound  shore, 
8hc,  anxiously  watching,  trimmed  her  light; — 
And  the  waves  were  cold,  and  the  moon  was  bright. 

"I'Tefe  the  light,  my  lass,  by  the  cottage  door," 
Said  the  fisher  that  morn  as  ho  sought  the  shore; 
•*The  moon  will  be  up  when  I  come  to-night; 
Her  wake  once  crossed,  I  shall  be  all  right." 

With  earnest  eye,  since  the  waning  day, 
She  had  followed  the  moon  in  her  upward  way. 
And  her  quivering  wake  on  the  midnight  sea, 
If  there  the  looked-for  boat  might  be. 

*Mong  the  rocks,  where  shadows  so  darksomely  hide, 

Where  the  sea-foam  that  wreathed  them  was  gone  with  the  tide 

With  tight* ning  hands  o*er  the  sickening  heart. 

With  blanching  cheek,  and  lips  apart — 

Like  a  statue  she  stood,  so  cold  and  white, 

Searching,  but  vainly,  into  the  night. 

A  tiny  form  with  outstretched  hands. 
And  pink  foot  glancing  among  the  sands. 
And  a  baby  voice — ** Mamma,  mamma!" 
But  tlie  merciless  sea,  sliock  after  shock, 
Assaulting  the  solid  towering  rock 
With  fearful  echoes,  re-echoing  far. 
Swallows  the  cry; 

Ditl'st  thou  hear  it  not  ? 

There's  a  desolate  heart  and  an  empty  cot. 

And  that  little  form,  uncoffined  and  white, 
Revealed  by  the  gleams  of  the  pale  moonlight. 
As  pulseless  it  lay  on  the  surf-washed  shore, 
Shall  rest  on  lier  memory  evermore. 

'Tis  this  she  sees  in  that  quiet  room. 
Where  all  is  wrapped  in  the  gathering  gloom; 
And  alone— God  help  her!  she  sits  apart, 
With  folded  hands  and  a  broken  heart! 


ases  0ivm. 


Mosoti  Owen  van  born  in  Bath,  July,  1833.  and  graduated  at  Bowdoln  College  in  the 
cla^B  of  1801.  He  waa  the  author  of  two  volumes  of  verse,  the  last  issaed  l>eliig  entitletl 
"  Plymouth  Church,  and  other  Poouis,"  published  at  Portland,  in  1873.  In  a  review  of 
Mr.  Owen's  poetical  works,  Mrs.  Sarah  P.  E.  Uathorne  truthfully  says:   **Hii  poems 
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«  characterized  by  patriotic  feeling  and  a  deeply  religious  sentiment.   They  have 

Idely  read.  His  was  a  poet's  nature;  he  loved  the  woods,  to  see  the  wild  bird  mirror 
)  form  in  some  lonely  lake;  to  watch  the  white-wingud  ships  sail  down  the  Kennebee. 
i»arly  did  this  poet  love  '  Casco's  fair  island!),'  and  summer  was  the  season  whoMi 
-aises  he  always  sung."  Mr.  Owen's  death  occurred  in  the  hospital,  at  Augusta,  NoTem* 
sr,  1878. 


THE  RETURNED  MAINE  BATTLE-FLAGS. 

Nothing  but  flaj^s— but  simple  flags, 

Tattered  and  torn  and  hanginjj  in  rags; 

And  we  walk  beneath  tliem  with  careless  tread, 

Nor  think  of  the  host  of  the  mighty  dead 

That  have  marched  beneatli  them  in  days  gone  by, 

With  a  burning  cheek  and  a  kindling  eye, 

And  have  bathed  their  folds  with  their  young  life*B  tide, 

And,  dying,  blessed  them,  and.  blessing,  died. 

Nothing  but  flags — yet,  metliinks,  at  night 
They  tell  each  other  their  talcs  of  fright; 
And  dim  spectres  come  and  their  thin  arms  twine 
'Round  each  standard  torn  as  they  stand  in  line! 
As  the  word  is  given, — they  charge!  they  form! 
And  the  dim  hall  rings  with  the  battle's  storm! 
And  once  again  through  the  smoke  and  strife. 
Those  colors  lead  to  a  nation's  life. 

Nothing  but  flags — yet  they're  bathed  with  tears. 
They  t<ill  of  triumphs,  of  hopes,  of  fears; — 
Of  a  mother's  prayers,  of  a  boy  away. 
Of  a  serpent  crushed,  of  the  coming  dayl 
Silent,  they  speak,  and  the  tear  will  start 
As  we  stand  beneath  them  with  throbbing  heart. 
And  think  of  those  who  are  ne'er  forgot, 
Their  flags  come  home — why  come  they  not  ? 

Nothing  but  flags — yet  we  hold  our  breath. 
And  gaze  with  awe  at  those  types  of  death! 
Nothing  but  flags,  yet  the  thought  will  come, 
The  heart  must  pray  though  the  lips  be  dumb! 
They  are  sacred,  pure,  and  we  see  no  stain 
On  those  dear  loved  flags  at  home  again; 
Baptized  in  blood,  our  purest,  best. 
Tattered  and  torn,  they  're  now  at  rest. 


THE  MAINE  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  FAIR. 

A  State,  united,  hastes  with  loving  hands 
To  wreathe  sweet  garlands  that  can  never  fade; 
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Love  binds  each  flower  with  her  soft  silken  bands, 
Her  voice  is  gentle,  yet  it  is  obeyed. 

#  »  •  •  •  # 

Sweet  time  of  June!  thy  lengthening  days  shall  bring 

Treasures  untold  to  crown  the  Summer's  day; 
Each  blade  of  grass  and  f ragi*ant  flower  shall  sing. 

That  Love  keeps  watch  and  ward  for  aye  and  aye. 
The  farthest  east  speaks  to  the  distant  west. 

And  north  and  south  clasp  hands  at  Mercy* s  call; 
The  feast  is  ready— no  reluctant  guest 

Comes  to  the  table  Love  has  spread  for  all. 
What  nobler  thought  than  in  the  human  heart 

Sweet  Pity  flnds  a  place  nor  yet  has  flown; 
Does  Sorrow  call  ? — the  tear  unchecked  will  start, 

And  Love  proclaims  that  Maine  will  guard  her  own. 


ehecuH  ^nth  fierce. 


Tbifl  l8dy— who  preserves  in  an  iinusoal  degree  the  freshness  and  cheerfulness  of  ear- 
lier life— has  her  home  in  the  quiet  riverside  town  of  Orrington,  where  she  was  bora 
August  3, 1838,  the  ninth  of  a  family  of  twelve  children.  When  but  fifteen  years  old  she 
began  to  court  the  muses,  and  her  tirst  verses  were  printed  under  the  signatore, 
••Hebecca."  The  greater  number  of  her  poems  have  appeared  in  the  Havgvr  Whig 
and  Cmtrier^  to  which  paper  she  hasregularly  contributed  during  the  past  sixteen  years. 
In  these  writings  are  seen  her  love  of  nature  and  of  home,  her  sympathy  with  chiklren, 
her  reverence  for  age,  her  simple  piety,  her  hopefulness  and  tenderness.  'While  in  her 
verse  we  discover  how  much  alivo  she  is  to  others,  we  also  discern 

"The  harvest  of  a  auiet  eye 
That  broods  and  sleeps  on  her  own  heart.** 

Miss  Pierce, has  recently  returned  from  an  extended  trip  in  Southern  Calif omUu 


THE  OLD  HOMESTEAD. 

Within  a  pleasant  vale  it  stands — 

The  quiet  homestead,  quaint  and  old: 
Dearer  than  wealth  of  all  the  lands, 
Its  memories  I  hold. 

Tender  and  sweet  they  are  to  me; 

And  yet  not  all  unmixed  with  pain; 
Like  April  days  they  seem  to  be 

Woven  of  sun  and  rain. 

'Tis  still  unchanged  by  Timers  rude  hand; 

It  wears  no  look  of  drear  decay : 
There  is  to  me  in  all  the  land 

No  fairer  spot  to-day. 
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Yet,  softly  brooding  over  all, 

There  linjijerH  in  each  quiet  room 
A  shadow  that  doth  ever  fall 

With  touch  of  wintry  gloom. 

For  some,  alas !  have  gone  from  sight, 
Who  walked  with  ns  the  long  years  through, 

And  made  the  dear  old  home  more  bright; — 
We  who  are  left  are  few. 

When  Night  doth  draw  her  curtain  round, 
We  feel,  unseen  they  hover  near — 

That  'mid  the  silent  hush  profound, 
They  come — the  dead  and  dear  I 

They  come,  methinks,  and  as  of  old, 
While  glide  the  solemn  hours  apace, 

They,  in  the  old-time  likeness,  hold 
Each  his  accustomed  place. 

For  O,  the  river  is  not  wide; 

Love  leaps  all  barriers  we  know; 
And  loved  ones  on  the  other  side 

Do  ofttimes  come  and  go. 


FROM  SEA  TO  SEA. 

One  day,  not  long  ago,  there  came  to  me 
On  speedy  wings  from  a  far  distant  land, 

Across  the  continent,  from  sea  to  sea, 
A  letter,  traced  in  a  familiar  hand. 

A  letter  from  a  friend  it  proved  to  be; — 
Sweet  words  of  love  and  friendly  cheer  from  one 

Who,  long  since,  hand  in  hand  with  destiny, 
Went  far  away  toward  the  setting  sun. 

Children  we  were  together,  she  and  I; 

Our  hea<ls  in  infancy  one  pillow  pressed; 
We  listened  to  the  self-same  lullaby. 

Cradled  upon  a  tender  mother's  breast. 

With  homesick  yearning  for  a  kindred  face 
To  cheer  her  loneliness,  she  bade  me  come 

Across  the  intervening  breadth  of  space. 
And  be  the  welcome  sharer  of  her  home. 
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And  as  I  laid  the  tender  missive  by, 
My  thoughts  wandered  afar  in  silent  quest 

To  others,  loved  as  true  and  tenderly, 
Who,  one  by  one,  went  from  the  dear  home  nest. 

From  that  far  city  in  the  Silent  Land 

Do  they  not,  too,  send  greetings  o'er  the  sea  ? — 
For  well  I  know  each  one  of  that  dear  band 

Is  waiting  on  the  other  shore  for  me. 

For  the  pale  boatmen  they  are  watching  there, 
To  bring  me  safely  o'er  the  silent  flood, 

To  that  bright  city,  fairest  of  the  fair. 
Whose  builder  and  whose  an-hitect  is  God. 


LITTLE  OXES. 

Little  ones,  claiming  our  care — 

Heaven-lent  treasures  are  they: 
Flowere,  making  fragrant  and  fair 

Life's  dull  and  desolate  way: 
Glad  as  a  bird  on  the  wing; 

Easily  grieved  or  beguiled; 
A  tender  and  delic<atc  thing 

Is  the  innocent  heart  of  a  child. 

M<ake  pleasant  the  paths  for  their  feet; 
•    Make  the  little  ones  glad  while  you  may; 
The  morning  of  life  is  so  fleet — 

So  quickly  it  passes  away; 
Too  soon  will  the  swift-flying  years. 

Care-laden,  appear  in  their  turn; 
And,  written  in  sorrow  and  tears. 

The  lessons  of  life  they  will  learn. 

Sweet  human  blossoms  are  they, 

Claiming  our  tenderest  care, 
And  making  us  better  each  day. 

And  stronger  life-s  burdens  to  bear; 
Kindness  and  love  are  their  due. 

And  words  that  are  pleasant  and  mild; 
There  is  nothing  so  tender  and  true 

As  the  sensitive  heart  of  a  child. 
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Rev.  Henry  Melville  King;  was  born  in  Oxford.  >fe.,  Sept.  3, 1838,  and  is  a  son  of  the 
late  Samuel  H.  King,  and  a  brother  of  Hon.  Marquie  F.  King.  ex-Mavor  of  Portland. 
The  family  removed  from  Oxford  to  l*ortland,  in  February,  1W5.  Stutlied  at  the  Park 
Street  Granimnr  School  und<*r  MHt>t»'rs  .Jackson  and  Pickering,  mul  was  llttcd  for  college 
at  the  High  School  under  Prof.  Momom  Lyford,  being  in  the  name  class  with  Rev.  Kdward 
N.  Pomeroy  and  Kev.  riosf  |»li  W.  Mortse.*  He  entert-d  Bowdoin  College  in  1866,  and  grad- 
uated in  18r«9.  He  was  the  Po<>t  at  tlio  anniversary  of  the  Athena^an  Society  in  1860.  His 
oration  at  the  commencenu-nt  watt  n  po<-m.  which  closed  with  a  tribute  to  Prof.  Parker 
Cleaveland,  who  died  during  his  senior  year.  Having  chosen  the  profession  of  the  min- 
istry, he  entered  the  Baptist  Tlieological  Institution  at  Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  where  he 
remained  three  years,  graduating  in  June,  18(i2.  Was  ordained  at  the  Free  Street  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Portland,  in  August,  1802.  and  returned  to  the  Theological  Seminary  as 
Associate  Professor  in  the  Hebrew  I^anguage.  Accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Dadley 
Street  Baptist  Church  in  Iloxbury,  MasH.,  (now  Boston)  to  become  its  pastor,  and  assumed 
the  duties  of  that  office  in  A|>ril.  1863.  Received  the  honorary  aegree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  Colby  University  in  1877.  Renminetl  pastor  of  the  same  church  in  Boston 
for  nearly  nineteen  years,  and  in  January,  1882.  accepted  the  call  of  the  Emmanuel  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Albany,  N.  V.,  where  he  now  resides. 


TO  REV.  HEXRY  S.  BURR  AGE,  0.  D. 

ON    ni8   FIFTIETH   BIRTHDAY. 

There's  some  mistake;  it  cannot  be! 
Are  my  eyes  blurred  that  they  can 't  see  ? 
Fifty?    No,  no.  there's  somethinjj  wn»n{^, 

I  Ml  not  believe  it  without  proof,— 

Proclaim  it  not  upcm  the  roof. 
He's  hale  an<l  hearty,  younj^  and  strong; 

The  almanac  tells  not  the  truth, — 
There's  some  mistake;  it  cannot  be! 

I  know  him  well;  he's  but  a  youth. 

There  's  some  mistake;  it  cannot  be! 
Does  time  jjo  faster  than  to  me  ? 
And  I*m  just  turninjij — never  mind. 

Why  llf ty  's  half  a  hundred !    True ! 

'Tis  p:ist  the  zenith  in  the  blue 
Of  life's  fair  sky;  and  so  you'll  find 

In  the  birth-register,  forsooth, 
There's  some  mistake;  it  cannot  be, 

I  know  him  well;  he 's  but  a  youth. 

Fact!    lie  left  **  lirown"  in  sixty-one; 
And  when  at  **  Xewton"  he'd  bej^un, 
His  soul  was  lired  with  patriot  zeal, 

And  forth  he  went  to  Freedom's  war, 

And  served  three  years,  and  bears  the  scar» 
And  deeper  wounds  than  flesh  can  feel, 

In  memories  of  those  bitter  years, 
Of  battles  lost  and  battles  won. 

When  earth  was  drenched  in  blood  and  tears. 
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And  when  at  length  from  sea  to  sea 
Peace  was  proclaimed,  the  slaves  were  free, 
And  all  the  land  with  gladness  thrilled, 

He  turned  him  to  his  books  again, 

That  he  might  preach  to  dying  men 
The  (Jospel  with  God*s  mercy  filled. 

His  studies  finished,  then  began, 
After  a  year  in  Germany, 

Lifers  work  for  truth,  and  God,  and  man. 

**  The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword," 
And  both  he  *s  wielded  for  the  Lord. 
With  voice  and  type  he's  utterance  given 

To  God's  whole  truth  by  him  received, 

And  firmly,  honestly  believed, 
As  it  should  be  by  one  whom  Heaven 

Has  called  to  make  it  known,  and  sent 
To  preach  this  Word  revealed,  adored 

As  its  last  Will  and  Testament. 

The  studious  years  have  quickly  fled, 
As  by  tlie  Holy  Si)int  led, 
Within  that  modern  wilderness 

He  *s  sought  the  tempted,  who  have  died 

For  love  of  Him  once  crucified, 
The  Anabaptists,  German,  Swiss, 

And  brought  to  light  the  hidden  truth 
Of  noble  souls  whose  blopd  was  shed — 

Witli  all  the  ardor  of  his  youth. 

The  books  he 's  written,  who  can  tell  ? 
The  work  he  *s«done,  and  done  so  well  ? 
But  then,  his  life  *s  a  busy  one, 

No  idling  vain  with  weak  desire, 

But  all  the  irons  in  the  fire; 
'Tis  thus  by  him  success  is  won. 

And  so  he  *8  lived  a  life  intense, 
A  life  not  measured  by  the  bell. 

And  lived  for  God  and  truth's  defence. 

I'll  not  believe  it.     Why,  just  see 
How  young  ho  looks,  friend  H.  S.  B! 
The  way  to  reckon  is  reversed. 

The  past  is  not  of  life  the  test, 

But  its  large  promise  for  the  rest; 
And  last  there  are  that  shall  be  first. 

Who  says  he  *s  fifty  ?    State  the  truth, 
There's  some  mistake;  it  cannot  be! 

I  know  him  well;  he's  but  a  youth. 
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Hon.  John  D.  Long,  the  thirty-second  governor  of  Ma«8achuBetts.  and  whose  **  wiser 
prudent  administration  reflected  groat  credit  upon  himself,"  was  born  in  Buokfleld,  Me., 
Oct.  27, 1838,  the  youngest  of  four  children.  To  his  father,  Zadoc  Long,  whose  poetical 
talent  is  elsewhere  represented  iu  this  volume,  .John  was  largely  indebted  for  his  schol- 
arly training  and  moral  guidance.  Our  author  had  an  early  K>udnes8  for  books,  and  his 
systematic  methods  of  study  enabled  him,  at  the  age  of  nine,  to  enter  Hebron  Academy. 
lie  gained  admittance  to  Harvard  College  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  at  once  took  high 
rank.  He  was  the  author  of  the  class  o«le,  sung  on  Commencement  day.  After  leaving 
college,  Mr.  Long  was  Principal  of  the  time-honore*!  Westford  Academy  twoyears,  win- 
ning ttxe  esteem  of  hl»  pupils  and  the  love  of  the  whole  people.  Prom  Westford  ho 
passed  to  the  Harvard  Law  School;  w:is  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1861,  and  opened  an 
office  in  his  native  town.  After  a  two  years  stay,  his  ambition  led  him  to  try  his  fortunes 
in  Boston,  and  being  blessed  with  robust  health  and  a  faculty  of  dii«patching  office-busi- 
ness with  remarkable  rapidity  and  correctness,  he  was  soon  "  at  the  top  of  the  ladder." 
Making  his  home  in  Hingham,  in  1875  he  w.is  elected  to  represent  the  Second  Plymouth 
District  in  the  Legislature:  re-electeil  in  187C;  Speaker  of  the  House  for  two  sucoessiTS 
years;  Lieutenant-Governor  in  1878,  and  Governor  from  1879  until  1883;  Member  of  Con- 
gress for  48ih,  49th  and  GOth  Congresses.  Mr.  Jxmg  has  been  twice  married;  bis  first  wife 
was  MaryW.  Glover,  of  llinghani,  who  died  ilurin<;  the  years  of  his  governorship;  his 
present  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  May  122. 138G,  was  Agnes  Pierce.  Mr.  Long  was  a 
contributor  to  the  press  at  an  early  age;  he  published  a  translation  of  Virgil's  .^aeid  in 
Br«ton,  in  1879.  and  a  volume  of  original  poems  -"  Bites  of  a  Cherry,"  dedicated  to  his 
father.  Both  books  were  very  favorably  received  His  inaugurals  and  public  addresses 
abound  in  graceful  diction,  and  are  invested  with  more  than  ephemeral  interest. 


TO  MY  WIFE. 

PEU   ASTRA   AD   C(ELl^M. 

Time  was  1  loved  your  soulful  eyes 
For  their  own  sake— nor  now  repent, 

So  soft  the  lovo-li!?lit  in  them  lies  — 
Of  every  mood  so  eloquent! 

Time  was  I  loved  the  stars  and  skies 
For  their  own  sake— nor  now  less  fond; 

Yet  now  far  past  their  range  my  eyes 
Go  searching  for  the  heaven  beyond. 

So,  searching  through  your  eyes,  mine  grope 

Ah!  not  in  vain,  to  find  within. 
The  heaven  of  my  immortal  hope. 

The  soul-life  of  diviner  kin. 

Thus  your  dear  eyes  long  since  have  been 
Not  more  the  light  by  which  I  trod 

Than  gateways  where  I  entered  in 

To  breathe  the  love  and  peace  of  God. 


MARGARET. 

I  am  a  little  three-year  old; 

My  eyes  are  heaven,  my  hair  is  gold. 
What  heaven  and  gold  are,  I  don't  know: 

But  what  I  mean  is,  ma  says  so. 
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Waked  by  the  birdies  and  the  sun, 
Till  night  I  chatter  and  I  run, 

And  am  so  happy  all  day  through 
I  make  all  others  happy,  too. 

They  say  my  face  is  sweet  and  fair 
Beneath  the  big  brown  hat  I  wear : 

Sometimes  I  stick  it  with  a  trim 
Of  dandelions  round  the  brim. 

At  night  when  tire  ray  little  feet 
I^m  glad  my  bread  and  milk  to  eat, 

In  mamma's  lap  my  head  I  lay; 
This  is  the  prayer  I  always  say — 

**  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
Father  in  heaven,  take  care  of  me: 

May  my  sleep  be  sound  and  sweet, 
And  my  waking  happy  be." 

In  bed,  tucked  safe  from  harm  and  cold, 
Shadows  and  slumber  round  me  fold: 

Sometimes  I  dream  that  one  by  one 
The  brown  mice  o'er  my  pillow  run. 


HELEN. 

Helen  is  aged  two. 

Look  at  the  tender  blue 
Her  eyes  have  tempted  from  the  heavenliest  patches  in  the  skies  t 

Look  at  her  rose-tint  face. 

The  ineffable  fine  grace 
That  in  its  smiles  and  dimples  everywhere  upon  it  lies ! 

Had  lady's  hand  e'er  such 

An  inborn  grace  of  touch  ? 
Could  nestling  head  more  gently  woo,  forgiving  or  forgiven  f 

Did  ever  mouth  put  up. 

Or  bud,  so  freah  a  cup  ? 
Or  little  foot  make  doorway  seem  so  like  the  gate  of  heaven  f 

Father,  enfold,  I  pray, 

This  little  lamb  alway! 
My  arm  and  love  will  such  poor  shelter  be  in  storm  or  stress, 

That  O!  may  Thy  great  arm 

Keep  her  dear  feet  from  harm. 
And  Thy  great  love  enwrap  her  in  its  perfect  happiness  I 
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AT  THE  FIRESIDE. 

At  nightfall  by  the  firelight's  cheer 
My  little  Margaret  sits  me  near, 
And  begs  me  tell  of  things  that  were 
When  I  was  little,  just  like  her. 

Ah,  little  lips,  you  touch  the  spring 
Of  8weet43st  sad  remembering; 
And  hearth  and  heart  flash  all  aglow 
With  ruddy  tints  of  long  ago  I 

I  at  my  father's  fireside  sit, 
Youngest  of  all  who  circle  it, 
And  beg  him  tell  me  what  did  he 
When  he  was  little,  just  like  me. 


arnh  ^ratvn  ^drtti. 


Sarah  Brown  Earlo  wan  born  Oct.  22, 1835,  in  East  Baldwin.  Me.  She  is  the  danghter 
of  Cyrut  S.  Brown,  of  East  Baldwin,  who  was  grandson  of  the  famous  Capt.  Darid 
Brown,  of  Concord,  Mass..  whose  company  was  the  first  to  fire  on  the  British  troops  at 
Coneord  Bridge.  Her  mother  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Major  Paul  Bumham,  of  Parsons* 
Held.  Me.  Aside  from  the  home  schools,  public  and  private,  she  attended  the  academy 
at  Ldmeriek,  and  at  Fryeburg,  Me.,  and  taught  in  district  schools,  between  terms,  for 
moat  of  the  years  from  fourteen  to  twenty-  four  years  old,  -  the  last  fire  teaching  eon- 
•tantly.  On  Feb.  7,  1865,  she  was  marrietl  to  Oliver  K.  Earle,  of  Worcester.  Mass.,  in 
wUeh  place  she  still  lives.  Mr.  Earle  died  in  1S68.  Since  that  time  the  work  of  chart* 
tics  and  schools  has  engaged  her  interest,  having  served  nine  consecative  years  on  the 
•ehool*board  of  Worcester. 


MAINE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 
[From  a  poem  written  for  the  California  meeting  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Bfaine.] 

Against  the  adverse  winds  of  fate 
That  over  young  ambitions  blow. 
Strong  scions  from  the  Pine  Tree  State 

Stand  fast  and  grow ; 
True  Pilgrim  stock,  though  gnarled  and  old, 
Bears  grafting  in  a  land  of  gold. 

And  while  they  seem  to  toss  about 
As  wild  misfortunes  o*er  them  sweep, 
They  're  making  fibre  tough  and  stout, 

And  rooting  deep, 
Till  History's  unbiased  pen 
Shall  register  Maine's  honored  men. 

They're  ready  with  a  helping  hand. 
And  have  been  since  the  time  of  old, 
When  Plymouth's  struggling  Pilgrim  band, 
Hungered  and  cold. 
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From  Pcmaquid  met  friendly  aid 
In  Charity's  sweet  spirit  paid. 

Tlioy  started  at  the  first  alarm 

Of  Revolution's  bugle  trill, 

Maine  soldiers  stood  with  lifted  arm 

At  Bunker  Hill. 
They  did  not  loiter  by  the  way, 
And  lose  their  chance  in  that  great  d  ay. 

And  when  our  latest  peril  came, 

The  first  cry  struck  Maine's  listening  ear; 

She  felt  the  quick  heroic  fiame 

And  answered  **Here.'* 
No  word  of  praise  or  lauded  name 
Can  add  new  lustre  to  her  fame. 

But  how  her  truest,  noblest  braves 
Met  that  fierce  conflict,  and  how  well, 
Let  five  and  twenty  thousand  graves 

Of  patriots  tell! 
**  Maine's  quota's  full,'*  is  heard  again, 
When  numbering  the  hosts  of  slain. 

We  like  to  turn  the  pages  back, 
Read  primer  life  in  slow  review. 
Climb  the  old  straight  and  rugged  track, 

Unlike  the  new, 
Which  winds  and  circles  round  our  creeds. 
To  fit  our  mazy,  shifting  needs. 

Our  stern,  cold  winters,  crisp  and  rough. 
Deep-drifted  snow  and  ice-bound  rills. 
Found  boys  and  girls  with  grit  enough 

To  slide  down  hills, 
And  test  Geometry's  device, 
On  Saco  or  Scbago  ice. 

Or  find  where  maple  orchards  grow, 
Rude  sugar-camps  in  early  spring. 
Where  rustic  pairs  o'er  crusted  snow. 

While  sleigh-bolls  ring, — 
Soft  cliiming  bells— declare  their  loves 
And  seal  their  fates  in  sugar-gn>ve8. 

Hard  times  but  made  the  children  brave 
To  clear  rough  obstacles  away; 
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And  "nothing  venture,  nothing  have," 

Is  true  to  day. 
The  power  to  stem  an  a<l verse  tide 
Has  made  Maine  men  our  boast  and  pride. 

When  Down-East  urchins  found  their  world 

Half  buried  in  new-fallen  snow, 

In  pathless  hills  and  valleys  whirled, 

And  miles  to  go, 
The  thought  of  staying  home  from  school 
Was  far  too  much  against  the  rule. 

Ox- teams  and  wood-sleds  breaking  way 
Bore  precious  loads  of  eager  youth; 
Faith,  pluck  and  shovels  won  the  day 

In  search  of  truth. 
A  rosy,  hoodetl,  mittened  band 
Went  forth,  warm-wrapped  by  mother's  hand. 

It  was  so  in  the  long  ago; 

I  hope  the  custom  lingers  yet, 

A  privilege  in  worth  will  grow 

When  hard  to  get; 
A  day  at  school  was  worth  the  while 
Of  shoveling  drifts  a  good  long  mile. 

Before  a  blazing  fire  of  oak 

Our  sides  in  turn  its  warmth  would  feel. 

While  Latin  verbs  and  Greek  roots  woke 

Our  classic  zeal. 
And  so  the  boys  sought  Bowdoin's  shade, 
The  girls  true  Yankee  school-ma'ams  made. 

School-ma'ams  in  Maine!  the  name  implies 

A  brave,  self-educating  band, 

In  training  stern  for  mothers  wise, 

In  this  new  land ; 
When  our  boys  came  new  homes  to  find. 
They  did  not  leave  their  girls  behind. 

They  bear  their  full  and  equal  share 

In  building  homes  and  church  and  school, 

Where  woman's  counsel,  love  and  care 

May  help  to  rule. 
And  on  the  rocking  ship  of  state 
Become  the  pilot's  trusted  mate. 
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If  Maine  is  to  her  motto  true, 
And,  doin^  all  things,  bravely  leads, 
With  eagle  vision  should  she  view 

Her  highest  needs, 
Nor  give  her  soaring  pinions  rest 
Till  she  Ifhs  found  and  won  the  best,- 

Till  better  than  a  mine  of  gold. 
Or  pinnacles  of  tottering  fame. 
Shall  prove  the  title  she  shall  hold 

In  her  fair  name; 
Unsullied  honor  shall  she  gniu 
And  wear  her  crest  without  a  stain. 


'^ri?  #  §ummmgs. 


This  author  is  a  nativo  of  Bowdoinham,  and  resides  at  Brunswick.    She  was  bom 
1838,  and  has  followed  literature  as  a  pn>fessiou,  haying  contributed  to  more  than  thir 
difTerent  papers  and  iragazines.   Has  also  published  two  books.   She  ia  least  known  ot 
her  real  name,  haring'nearly  always  written  over  a  nam  de  pltane. 


SUMMER-TIME. 

Times  and  seasons  onward  glide, 
Like  a  swiftly  rolling  tide. 
Till  the  past  to  us  dotli  seem 
Like  a  vision  or  a  dream; 
And  the  future* s  tidal  waves 
May  roll  over  wrecks  and  graves; 
But  oh,  let  no  rude  alarms 
Mar  the  summer  evening  charms. 

Soft  the  air — the  evening  star 
Shines  beyond  the  hills  afar. 
Through  the  twilight's  purple  gloom 
Steals  a  subtle,  sweet  perfume, 
As  if  fairies,. all  unseen. 
Swing  their  censers  o'er  the  green. 
And  the  fire-flies— giddy  things  I— 
With  their  lanterns  'neath  their  wings, 
Search  among  the  shrubs  and  flowers 
For  the  hidden  elfin-bowers. 
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Overhead  the  quivcriiij;  leaves 
Throb  responsive  to  the  breeze. 
Mid  the  ila^s  a  sound  is  made 
Like  the  rustle  of  l)rocade. 
Dusky  shadows  creep  and  cling, 
Like  a  sombre,  broodinj^  wing. 

In  the  upper  starry  world 

Soft  cloud-banners  are  unfurled, 

Where,  like  liags  of  truce,  they  fiy 

From  the  rampirts  of  the  sky. 

Through  the  dusk  the  ni;^ht  has  made 

Flits  a  bit  of  darker  shade, 

Where  the  bats,  the  moni^rel  things. 

Fan  the  air  with  velvet  wings; 

In  a  wild  erratic  llight— 

Pigmy  v.impircs  of  tho  night. 

In  the  musky,  slumbrous  air, 
Spirits  whisper  everywliere. 
When  my  soul  for  lost  love  cries. 
There  are  near  responsive  sighs; 
O'er  my  brow  and  through  my  hair 
Soft  hands  wander  light  as  air. 
And  I  thrill  with  joy  divine 
When  their  arms  around  me  twine. 

Hush,  my  heart!  be  still  each  sound 
For  I  stand  on  holy  ground. 
Hush! — kneel  softly  on  the  sod. 
These  arc  messages  of  God. 


GLAMOUR. 

You  think  them  happy;  you  do,  my  sweet, 

With  a  bounding  pulse  and  free  heart-beat. 
You,  feeling  the  thorns  sting  your  aching  brow. 

Are  jealously  viewing  their  pleasure  now. 
O.  raise  your  eyes  as  they  stand  in  place, 

With  flashing  diamonds  and  costly  lace; 
Then  down,  look  down  on  the  marble  floor — 

What  see  you  I    "  Their  dancing  feet*'— No  more  ? 

You  think,  as  you  watch  them  circle  past. 

Of  your  few  gay  years— too  bright  to  last; 
And  your  willing  feet,  with  a  faith  sublime, 

Brought  your  offering— where  ?— To  an  empty  shrine. 
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IIow  all  your  loving  and  holy  trust 

Found  a  broken  urn  and  a  wreath  of  dust. 
O  raise  your  eyes  as  they  stand  in  place, 

With  their  diamonds  flashing  and  costly  lace, 
Then  down— look  down  on  tlie  marble  floor — 

What  see  you  ?    *'  Their  dancing  feet"— No  more  ? 

Your  brain  is  reeling,  your  heart  is  torn, 

By  the  lieavy  cross  that  your  soul  has  borne. 
You  have  borne  it  well,  with  a  meek,  brave  grace  — 

Do  you  wish  to  change  and  take  their  place  ? 
Your  eyes  are  blinded,  they  are,  my  sweet, 

As  you  watch  their  buoyant  and  circling  feet; 
There  are  heirbs  an  1  hopjs  an  1  droim^  all  bright, 

Crushed  down,  crushed  dead  'neath  their  heels  to-night. 
You  watch  the  graceful  rise  aud  fall  of  the  chief  musician's  arm. 

And  your  weury  feet  in  spite  of  will  yield  to  the  powerful  charm; 
But  you  do  not  think  as  you  list  the  stniins  in  their  jubilant  ebb  and  flow, 

That  he  stabs  his  heart  with  every  stroke  of  that  bold,  triumphant  bow. 
Look  down,  look  down,  there  are  hopes  all  bright 

Crushed  there;  crushed  dead  'neath  their  heels  to-night 


#w/i- 
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SCHOOL-TIME. 

I  am  sitting  in  my  nchoolroom.  It  is  a  sunny  May-<lay  mominiF.  The  fragrance  of 
spring  and  the  song  of  the  robin  are  coming  in  at  the  open  window.  My  thoughts  arrange 
themselves  to  the  sweet  nceompaniment  of  reviving  nature  in  hamble,  happy  rhyme. 
Shall  I  repeat  it  to  you? 

The  sunshiny  day  is  begiiming. 

And  the  school-room  is  full  of  its  light; 
At  my  desk  I  'm  sitting  and  spinning 

The  thought  I  was  spinning  last  night. 
Through  the  door  comes  the  scent  of  the  morning. 

And  the  song  of  the  robin  steals  in, 
While  the  clock  in  the  comer  gives  warning 

It  is  time  for  the  school  to  begin. 
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They  are  cominjx,  my  lads  and  my  lasses, 

The  door-yard  is  full  of  their  noise, 
Their  feet  wet  with  dew  from  fresh  grasses, 

And  the  girls  just  as  glad  Jis  the  boys. 
Tliey  are  brimming  with  innocent  laughter. 

They  are  blusliing  like  blossoms  of  spring; 
Will  the  fruit  of  their  distant  hereafter 

Be  as  sweet  as  the  blossoming  ? 

In  reverent  silence  they're  sitting, 

Grave  Bertie  and  frolicsome  Lee; 
We  are  reading  the  verses  so  lUting, 

**  Let  the  little  ones  come  unto  me." 
Our  heads  on  our  hands  we  are  bowing. 

We  are  speaking  the  time-hallowed  prayer. 
And  the  Father  in  heaven  is  knowing 

Whether  the  spirit  is  there. 

We  are  singing  the  airs  of  the  May-time, 

The  children  are  singing,  and  I 
Am  listening  to  songs  of  the  play-time. 

And  the  songs  of  the  by  and  by. 
Their  voices  are  ringing  with  pleasure. 

Their  hands  and  their  feet  beating  time, 
And  my  heart  is  made  glad  with  their  measpre, 

As  my  soul  to  their  joy  makes  a  rhyme. 

Wo  are  opening  our  books  and  our  papers. 

We  are  ready  to  read  or  recite; 
The  boys  have  forgotten  the  capers 

That  troubled  me  so  yester-night. 
I  am  listening,  and  looking,  and  listening. 

And  spinning  my  thread,  as  I  look, 
And  the  tear  in  my  eyelid  is  glistening, 

And  hiding  the  words  of  my  book. 

Ah  I  the  smile  to  my  eyelid  is  creeping, 

And  driving  the  tears  to  their  bed ; 
And  deep  in  my  heart  I  am  keeping 

The  thoughts  that  would  come  to  my  head. 
And  unto  myself  I  am  saying. 

As  my  children  so  funnily  spell, 
I  would  that  life's  school  were  beginning. 

And  I  could  commence  it  well. 

But  since  not  a  bit  I  can  alter, 
Of  the  web  that  I  once  have  spun, 
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I  would  ^uide  the  finders  that  falter, 

Because  they  have  just  bejjun; 
Aiid  I  hope  that  the  Master  Workman, 

When  my  broken  threads  ho  sees. 
Will  mend  them,  if  they're  twisted  in, 

With  the  better  threads  qf  these. 

The  sunshiny  day  is  be^nning. 

And  the  school-room  is  full  of  its  light; 
At  my  desk  I  am  sitting  and  spinning, 

But  not  ns  I  spun  yestcr-night. 
Through  the  door  come  tlie  scent  of  the  dawning, 

And  the  oriole's  song  to  the  sun, 
But  I  'm  spinning  a  new  thread  this  morning. 

Like  the  one  tliat  the  children  have  spun. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

Sweet  valley  of  my  birth! 

Thy  green  hills  heavenward  rise; 
Where  clouds  come  whispering  to  the  earth 

The  secrets  of  the  skies. 

The  silver  Sandy  winds 

Around  thy  mountain's  feet, 
The  brooks  and  rills  together  binds. 

And  makes  the  meadows  sweet. 

Mount  Abram  cools  thy  head ; 

Old  Blue  makes  warm  thy  breast; 
A  hundred  hills  unturretcd 

Keep  watch  from  east  to  west 

Within  thy  clasping  arms, 

Close  clinging  to  thy  side. 
White  villages  and  fertile  farms 

Safely  and  warmly  hide. 

Over  thy  nightly  sleep 

The  same,  soft  starlight  plays 
That  loving  watch  was  wont  to  keep 

In  unforgotten  days. 

Pressed  to  thy  beating  heart 

A  happy  village  clings. 
Just  where  Mount  Day's  dark  shadows  start. 

Sheltered  beneath  its  wings. 
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That  village  holds  a  nest 
Where  tuneful  memory  sinjrs 

The  song  I  love  to  hear  the  hest 
Of  all  earth's  pleasant  tilings. 

Hush!  I  can  hear  its  trill; 

It  fills  the  valley  fair, 
From  north  to  south,  from  stream  to  hill, 

Around  and  everywhere. 

Sweet  valley  of  my  birth ! 

The  skies  thy  hilltops  meet; 
And  thought  sent  daily  o'er  the  earth 

At  nightfall  seeks  thy  feet. 


0izii  ^eliind  ^dnms  §rash$, 

Mxv.  Eliza  L.  A.  Cnwby  is  a  native  of  Bucknuort,  but  has  lived  many  years  in  Bangor. 
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LET  US  RUN  WITH  PATIENCE. 

The  heart  is  fixed  and  fixed  the  eye, 
And  I  am  girded  for  the  race. 

The  Lord  is  strong— and  I  rely 
On  His  assisting  grace. 

Race  for  the  swift!  it  must  he  run, 

A  prize  laid  up!  it  must  be  won. 

And  I  have  tarried  longer,  now. 
Pleased  with  the  scenes  of  time, 

Than  fitteth  those  who  hope  to  go 
To  heaven,  that  holy  clime; 

Wlio  hope  to  gather  fruit  that  grows 

Where  the  immortal  river  flows. 

The  atmosphere  of  earth — O  how 

It  hath  bedimmed  the  eye, 
And  quenched  the  spirit's  fervid  glow, 

And  stayed  the  purpose  high. 
And  how  these  feet  have  gone  astray 
That  should  have  walked  the  narrow  way. 

But  now,  no  more — for  I  have  caught, 
O  God,  a  glimpse  of  Tliee, 
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And,  all  unworthy  though  the  thought 

Of  Thy  perfection  be, 
Yet,  'tis  of  (xod,  and  earth  no  more 
Can  have  the  lieart  it  hehi  before. 

Race  for  the  swift !  I  must  away 
With  footstep  firm  and  free. 
Ye  pleasures  that  invite  my  stay 

And  cares  arc  nauglit  to  me, 
For,  lo !  it  gleameth  on  my  eye,    . 
The  glory  of  that  upper  sky. 

"  A  prize  laid  up,**  said  he  who  fought 

That  holy  fight  of  old; 
Laid  up  in  heaven  for  me,  yet  not 

For  me  alone  that  crown  of  gold, 
But  all  who  w^ait  till  Thou  appear 
Saviour,  the  diadem  shall  wear. 

Patiently  wait!  so  help  Thou  me. 

Thou  High  and  Holy  One, 
That,  dim  although  the  vision  be, 

The  race  I  still  may  run ; 
This  eye  thus  lifted  to  the  skies, 
This  heart,  thus  burning  for  the  prize. 
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THE  TKESS  THAT  IS  FADED  AND  GKAY. 

To-night,  as  I  turn  to  the  treasures  of  yore, 

Collected  with  many  a  care. 
My  gaze  turns  to  one,  ami  returns  o*cr  and  o'er, 

'Tis  a  lock  of  my  fond  mother's  hair. 
This  boon  that  I  (durish  is  fa<led  and  gray, 

And  long,  long  ago  on  the  page. 
My  dear  mother  penciled  her  name  where  it  lay, 

When  her  (higers  were  trembling  with  age. 
I  have  names  of  the  pt>et,  the  soldier,  the  sage, 

And  treasures  from  far  o'er  the  sea. 
But  the  name  of  my  mother,  so  tremulous  witli  age. 

Is  the  (»ne  that  is  dearest  to  me. 
How  oft,  O  how  oft,  my  heart  fondly  yearns 

For  the  scenes  of  my  boyhood's  play. 
And  often  in  sadness  it  tin<Ierly  turns 

To  the  tress  that  is  faded  and  gray. 
As  sadly  1  turn  from  the  time-worn  page 

To  the  thnmg  that  is  festive  and  gay. 
There's  a  tear  on  the  name  that  is  tremulous  with  age, 

And  the  tress  that  is  faded  and  gray. 


COMING  HOME. 

Mother,  I'm  coming  home, 

I'm  weary  of  my  wandenng  here  alouc; 
The  davs  allotted  for  mv  feet  to  roam. 
Have  almost  llowu,— 
I'm  coming  home. 

Out  in  the  falling  snow, 

Or  in  the  jdtiless  and  chilling  rain, 
Lonely  and  wearily  1  onward  go. 
For  worldly  gain, — 
Weary  and  slow. 

Last  night  I  dreamed  of  home, 

And  stood  beside  the  crystal  mountain  stream 
And  gazed  upon  its  music-making  foam, — 
Stood  in  my  dream. 
Where  once  I  roamed. 

The  northeni  breeze  sweeps  by, 

It  comes  from  where  the  May-flower  blooms, 
And  through  the  pine-trees  towering  high 
With  bending  plumes, 
It  softly  sighs. 
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Mother,  when  day  is  done, 

And  the  eveninjj  fire  hums  cheerfully, 
Dost  thou  think  then  of  thy  long-absent  one, — 
Do8t  think  of  me — 
Thy  wandering  son  ? 

Thy  crown  of  silver  hair, 

The  tender  glance  of  thy  blue,  fading  eye. 
Tell  that  thy  weary  soul  will  soon  repair 
To  climes  on  high.— 
We  *ll  all  meet  there. 

Thy  kiss  is  on  my  brow. 

Thy  fingers  roving  through  my  flaxen  hair, 
As  when  long,  long  ago, 

I  used  to  bow  to  s:iy  ray  prayer; — 
I  say  it  now. 

My  lamp  burns  dim  and  slow, 

My  thoughts  are  turning  for  a  homeward  flight; 
Into  the  land  of  pleasant  dreams  I  go; 
Mother,  good-night, — 
My  lids  droop  low. 


ffiwid  ff^mvd  Sp^nr. 
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MY  SFREST  STxVY  IS  GOD. 

When  hope  is  bright  and  all  is  fair, 
Xo  cloud  within  surrounding  air: 
When  gentle  gales  propitious  blow 
Ki(di  blessings  to  me  as  I  go, 
My  surest  stay  is  God. 
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When  all  within  is  calm  and  still 
■And  I  submisHive  to  His  will, 
Finding  in  faith  a  **  perfect  peace," 
A  rest  from  sin, — a  full  release, 
My  surest  stay  is  God. 

When  fortune  smiles  and  friends  are  true, 
My  pathway  strewn  with  roses,  too; 
When  all  around  in  love  combine 
To  make  a  pleasant  pathway  mine, 
My  surest  stay  is  God. 

If  sorrows  come  and  darkly  roll 
Dread,  gloomy  doubts  upon  my  soul; 
While  tempests  fierce  raji^o  in  the  skies. 
And  hopes  and  fears  .alternate  rise, 
My  surest  stay  is  God. 

If  frii'uds  forsake  and  me  disown. 
And  sore  alHieticms  bow  me  down, 
With  achinj^  heart  I  seek  to  find 
One  place  to  rest  my  troubled  mind, — 
My  surest  stay  is  God. 

When  .Jordan's  waves  dark  flow  beneath 
And  bear  mc  to  the  j^ates  of  death; 
When  earthly  helps  and  comforts  flee. 
And  I  no  other  rest  can  see, 
My  only  stay  is  God. 


TRUE  BEAUTY. 

True  beauty,  it  can  i.ever  die, 
Though  perish  all  beneath  the  sky; 
Or,  wrapped  in  fire,  this  lower  world 
Into  its  foretold  ruin  hurled. 
Fades  it?    From  mortal  sight  it  may: 
But  lives  in  God's  eternal  day. 

And  wilt  thou  kindly,  with  me,  trace 
That  beauty  time  can  ne'er  efface, 
And  find  in  Ilope's  approving  eye, 
Wherein  its  virtues  purely  lie  ? 
Then  shalt  thou  know  what  laurels  fair 
On  earth  to  make  thine  earnest  care. 
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Thou{];li  bent  beneath  the  weight  of  years 
Amid  the  storm  which  liere  appears, 
Thivt  form  is  beautiful  and  bright 
Which  lirmly  stands  in  God's  own  might; 
Which  nobly  dares  to  do  and  bear, 
Beneath  the  Cross  its  burden  share. 

Though  wrinkled  deep  with  furrows  near; 
Thougli  clouded  o*er  with  earthly  fear; 
Though  smiles  be  few  and  far  between, 
That  rest  upon  the  troubled  mien, 
That  face  has  truest  beauty  there 
Which  Jesus  calms  by  answered  prayer. 

If  hopes  of  heaven  be  bright  within, 

A  conscious  purity  from  sin 

'Mid  the  dreariest  path  of  life, 

Though  pressed  witli  care  and  grief  and  strife, 

Sublimely  beautiful,  that  heart 

Which  knows  and  loves  the  better  part. 

This  beauty  can  be  had  by  all 
Who  listen  to  the  Saviour's  call. 
Nor  this  alone:  true  peace  they  (ind; 
A  calm,  serene,  benignant  mind; 
When  changing  scenes  of  life  are  o'er, 
A  crown  to  wear  for  evermore. 


^imic  ^ntdbmit  folbraok 


Mrs.  Ilolbrook,  wife  of  Rev.  C.  F.  Ifol brook,  late  pastor  of  the  Bapttot  Church  atSe^J 
port,  N.  !(.,  is  a  native  of  Maine,  and  a  daughter  of  the  late  Benjaiuin  B.  Bradbury, ^I 
Bangor.  At  the  early  age  of  tifteen  years  she  conipletetl  the  course  of  study  in  the  BH^ 
gov  High  School,  alter  which  slio  wa.s  a  pupil  in  Mt.  Holyoke  and  Charlestown  Fern*!^ 
Seininariea,  an«l  was  graduated  from  the  latter.  As  a  pupil,  Mrs.  Holbrook  waidUigeo* 
and  brilliant,  and  as  a  teacher  of  young  ladies  she  was  elDcient  and  accomplished.  Sb« 
\raj4  niiirried  to  Mr.  Ilolbrook  in  18C3.  and  since  that  event,  though  she  has  shown  p^ 
devotion  to  parish  work  and  to  family  tluties,  has  occasionally  found  time  to  oontnbot* 
articles  to  .SY..  Xicholtm,  the  YoutJt's  iSonipanion,  and  other  juvenile  and  reliffioos  peri" 
odlcals.    Her  literary  ellorts  are  always  much  appreciated  by  friends  and  publishers. 


**IT  IS  BEAUTIFUL  THERE." 

The  gates  were  unclosing,  and  glories  elysian 

With  strange  lustre  shone  through  earth's  shadowy  night: 
A  fair  maiden  gazed  on  the  pure,  heavenly  vision. 

Till  her  pillow  of  stone  bore  a  Bethel  of  light. 

* 

The  faces,  lost  faces,  all  radiant  with  glory, 
Like  stars  that  tlie  darkness  of  night  but  reveals, 

One  moment  shone  downward,  to  tell  the  sweet  story 
Of  satisfied  hope  our  earth-mist  conceals! 
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O  thin,  love-pierced  veil !    How  quick  the  transition 
Through  clear,  shining  waves  (?f  light,  buoyant  air, 

By  a  swift  angel  borne,  whose  merciful  mission 
His  pale  brow  surrounds  with  an  aureole  fair  I 

The  lily-white  bell  of  the  sweet  a^sphodel. 
He  bears  like  a  signet  of  love  on  his  breast, 

Ajid  smiles,  as  smiles  only  the  fair  Israfcl, 
Who  brings  tiie  evangel  of  peace  and  of  rest. 

The  maiden  looked  upward,  and  saw  him  draw  near, — 
Tlie  lily  bells  paled  in  his  still,  icy  breath; 

He  wooe<l  her  with  smiles,  and,  with  never  a  fear, 
She  plighted  her  troth  to  the  bridegroom,  Death. 

"I  think  I  will  go;  it  is  beautiful  there," — 
And  a  smile  of  strange  beauty  transfigured  her  face; 

We  called  her  by  name,  l)ut  the  maiden  so  fair, 
In  death's  snowy  bridal,  with  still,  silent  grace. 

Gave  back  no  response;  and  the  vision  so  brief, 
Had  faded  from  out  the  dark,  vac^ant  room! 

The  maiden,  too,  vanished;  and  grief,  sable  grief. 
With  footsteps  all  noiseless,  approached  in  the  gloom. — 

Be  still,  throbbing  heart,  and  cease  thy  repining! 

Breathe  out  thy  vain  sighs  in  a  child's  trustful  prayer, 
Beyond  the  thin  veil  God's  love  still  divining, 

And  know,  surely  know,  **  it  is  beautiful  there." 


0rriin  ^^nssehier 


*rran  B.  Hall  was  born  In  Naples,  Me.,  in  1839.  lie  fitted  for  college  at  Bridgton  Acad- 
f,  but  a  severe  attack  of  typhoid  fever  delayed  his  entrance  upon  a  collegiate  cooree 
several  years.  He  entered  liovvdoin  College  in  1859,  but  ill  health  compelled  him  to 
jidon  his  studies  in  his  Junior  year.  The  lingering  <'tt'ects  of  his  former  illueiid,  and 
essive  use  of  his  eyes  in  study  and  niiscellan<*ous  reading,  resulted  in  an  attack  of  iri- 

which  deprived  him  of  hiu  eyesiglit  for  live  or  six  years.  During  those  years  of 
iiise  physical  suffering  antl  mental  depression,  he  tlevoted  considerable  attentiou  to 
rary  compositions,  many  of  wliioh  appeared  in  the  leading  periodicals  of  the  day.  He 
>  commenced  the  study  of  meJicine,  with  the  aid  of  a  reauer,  and  his  eyes  becoming 
»roved,  he  graduated  from  the  Bow<loin  Medical  School  in  18C7.  He  commenced  prao- 
)  the  same  year  in  Bucktield,  Me.,  where  he  remained  about  five  years.  He  then  prao- 
4  several  years  in  Massachusetts,  but  tlie  coudition  of  his  health  rendering  a  change 
location  necessary,  he  returned  to  Maine,  where  he  followed  his  profession  until  he 
t  prostrated  by  an  attack  of  pneumonia  in  1882.  since  whicli  time  he  has  not  been  in 
ve  practice.  In  1882  he  entered  on  a  position  in  one  of  the  Government  Departments 
ITasbington,  but  was  too  ill  to  remain.    In  1887  he  mihie  a  sea  voyage  to  Madeira  and 

Azores,  from  which  he  returned  greatly  restored  in  health.  During  most  of  the 
rs  of  his  medical  life  he  has  held  the  app.>intment  of  Exainin*ng  Surgeon  for  Invadid 
isions.    Doctor  Hall  is  a  man  of  scholarly  tastes  and  acute  literary  perceptions. 


ASSOCIATION. 

To-day  I  chaneed  into  the  fields  and  woods 
To  walk,  careworn,  in  one  of  those  sad  moodfi 
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That  early  autumn  always  gives  us  wLeu 

We  seek  the  summer  sounds  and  sights  in  yain. 

The  blossoms  of  the  springy  were  grown  to  fruit; 
The  gentle  voices  of  the  spring  were  mute ; 
When  lat^  the  robin  and  the  blue-bird  sang 
Their  matins,  and  the  cricket's  chirrups  rang, 
The  squirrel,  chattering,  to  his  nest  again 
Fled  with  his  thieving  hands  all  berry-stained; 
The  rooks,  out  of  the  hemlocks  tall,  complained 
The  year  was  waxing  late,  or  in  long  train, 
With  clamor  hoarse,  and  boding  croak,  again 
Held  counsel  when  to  fly  the  coming  frost, 
The  air  was  still,  and  not  a  sound  was  lost. 

The  cart  that  creaked  beneath  its  weight  of  grain; 
The  wagon  rattling  down  the  rocky  lane; 
The  rhymeless  song  the  barefoot  school- boy  sang 
With  such  a  zest  as  only  school-boy  can; 
The  gurglo  of  a  brook  among  the  rocks; 
The  patient  bleating  of  the  grazing  flocks; 
The  quiet  rustle  of  the  rii)ened  sheaves 
With  the  faint  breath  that  stirred  the  fa  ding*  leaves; 
Art,  blending  into  mellow  music,  made, 
With  every  sound,  a  plaintive  voice  that  said 
Summer  is  gone.     The  fields  that  late  were  green, 
Were  grown  to  russet  brown;  nor  were  there  seen. 
Of  all  the  soft-eyed  darlings  of  the  spring, 
A  single  flower.     Wlien  lat^  were  blossoming 
The  lilacs,  and  the  rose  thrilled  with  it.s  own 
Beauty,  now  the  frost  flower  bloomed  alone; 
The  cardinal  flaunted  in  the  violet's  place, 
And  by  the  way-side  shone  the  rustic  face 
Of  the  gay  golden-rod.     The  very  light 
Was  unlike  that  of  summer.    Now  a  bright, 
Gold-tinted  haze  on  all  the  hill-slope  lay. 
Or  curling  into  softest  mist,  the  way 
The  winding  brook  through  grassy  meadows  made^ 
Or  drooping  alders,  to  the  eye  displayed. 

All  things  around  me,  every  sound  and  sight, 
Seemed  sadly  to  remind  me  that  the  bright 
Grace  of  summer-time  we  loved  had  passed 
Into  the  sombre  autumn,  and  at  last 
Winter  would  spread  his  white  shroud  over  all. 
**  And  thus,"  in  bitterness,  I  said,  "the  fall 
Of  life  to  me,  anon,  will  uslier  in 
The  frosts  of  death.     Already  has  the  sprixig 
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Lapsed  into  early  Rummer,  and  full  soon 
The  waking  dream  of  life,  like  a  sweet  tune 
That  dies  e'en  while  we  thrill  with  it,  will  break." 

Thus  did  I,  feeling  old  and  wilful,  take 
Its  saddest  lesson  only  from  the  scene, 
Nor  heed  that  it  taught  others;  till,  Jia  green 
Isles  fade  amid  the  waters  from  the  sight 
Of  streaming  eyes  that  loved  them,  did  the  bright 
Isles  of  my  youth  seem  fading  from  the  shore 
Into  the  years,  to  he  beheld  no  more. 

And  as  I  plucked  the  flowers  that  grew  around, 
In  listless  mood,  and  Hung  them  to  the  ground, 
The  plainest  of  them  all  in  bhjssoming, 
Its  name  I  never  know,  a  humble  thing, 
I  chanced  to  crush,  and  breathe  its  odor;  when 
Such  llood  of  recollection  smote  my  brain; 
Such  gentle  memories  of  days  Umg  gone; 
Of  sunny  hearts  the  dust  now  lies  upon; 
Of  old-time  frolics  when  the  heart  was  young: 
Forgotten  melodies  in  childhood  sung; 
Of  boyish  dreams,  loves,  fancies,  that  had  slept 
For  many  a  year,  all  thronging,  o'er  me  swept. 
And  moved  such  tender  s.idness  in  my  heart. 
That  wris  not  pain  but  hapi)iness  in  part: — 
A  blending  of  such  sorrow  and  sweet  joy. 
That  it  was  spring  again,  and  I  a  boy. 

As  I  remembered  where  was  wont  to  grow 
That  flower,  in  haunts  of  childhood  long  ago. 
All  the  old  time  came  back.     Again  I  heard 
The  happy  twitter  of  the  morning  bird; 
The  droning  of  the  bees  amid  the  plumes 
Of  the  sweet  breathing  mowing  fields;  the  tunes 
The  brook  sang,  as  it  turned  my  little  mill; 
What  the  wind  whispered  in  the  eaves;  the  shrill. 
Sharp  whirring  that  the  lazy  ^Spiakers"  ma<le 
As  I  walked  listlessly  to  school,  and  said 
I  wish  I  were  a  *'quaker,''  too;  the  voice 
Of  sleepy  urchin  reading  not  from  choice. 

I  saw  the  old  brown  school-house  on  the  hill, 
Tlie  names  I  cut  on  its  hacked  benches  still; 
The  fat,  black  letters  in  the  book  I  read, 
That  winked,  and  looked  so  jolly  when  I  said 
Their  names ;  the  apple-blooms  that  spread  the  ways 
With  snow ;  the  playmates  of  my  school-boy  days. 
Now  into  women  grown,  and  bearded  men, 
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With  licarts  not  half  so  good,  or  blithe  as  then; 
The  meeting  of  the  butterflies,  the  birds ; 
The  shimmer  of  the  leaves  in  June;  the  words 
Of  brief  hymns  I  used  to  say;  the  smell 
Of  new-mown  hay ;  the  feathery  flakes  that  fell 
Of  the  flrst  snow;  the  shadows  of  the  clouds; 
All  the  dear  memories  of  the  past,  in  crowds, 
As  conjured  up  by  some  magician's  power. 
Came  with  the  odor  of  that  simple  flower. 
And  half  in  tears,  yet  cheerfully,  I  said. 
The  perfume  lingers,  though  the  rose  be  dead; 
And  though  life's  summer  grown  to  autumn  chill, 
The  memories  of  its  spring-time  haunt  it  still. 


EVENIXG.     TO  ONE  ABSENT. 

The  sun  steals  slowly  down  the  western  sky, 
And  weary  folds  him  in  his  couch  to  rest, 

Laying  liis  gold  and  crimson  mantle  by. 

While  llospcr  drops  her  dews  upon  his  breast. 

Tlie  arrow-winged  swallows,  glancing  low, 
Tour  out  their  joy  upon  the  scented  air; 

And  in  the  grove  the  whip-poor-will  her  slow. 
Sad  wail  takes  up,  and  tells  tlie  world  her  care. 

Tlio  crickets,  drunken  with  ethereal  dew, 
From  out  their  stealthy  coverts  chirrup  shrill; 

Fri)m  the  cool  meadow  far  below  a  few 
Brief  notes  of  song  are  heard,  then  all  is  still. 

When  Echo,  fast  asleep  upon  the  hill, 

Half- wakened,  catches  up  but  half  the  song; 

Kei)eats  it  over,  low  and  lower  still. 
As  in  a  dream,  the  soft  notes  to  prolong. 

A  soothing  sound  the  little  streamlet  makes, 
Where,  sliding  o'er  the  mossy  rock,  it  winds: 

Communing  with  itself  as  on  it  takes 
Its  way,  of  sands  and  flower-sown  banks  beliind. 

And  now  the  shadows  gather  in  the  leaves, 
And  stealing  from  the  wood,  put  out  the  light 

leaden  with  sweets,  the  balmy  night  wind  breathes, 
And  darkness  veils  the  dusky  world  from  sight 

The  flre-flies  flit,  with  twinkling  lamps  alight, 
Through  the  dusk  shadows  flashing  here  and  there; 

As  though  the  stars  were  falling  in  the  night; 
Like  gems  that  beaut}'  twines  in  ebon  pair. 
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Stirred  by  the  idle  zephyr's  breath,  the  leaves 
Rustle  their  timid  whispers  in  the  ear 

Unseen.    The  hill  a  rounded  outline  heaves, 
Of  orchard  trees  against  the  sky  so  near. 

Hushed  now  are  all  the  sounds  of  busy  day; 

The  din  of  weary  industry  is  done; 
Heart  vexing  care  and  sorrow  steal  away, 

To  come  again  with  the  returning  sun. 

Sad,  at  this  hour,  and  sweet  it  is  to  dream 
Over  agiin  the  dreams  we  dreamed  before; 

Listing  your  voict?  in  fancy,  till  I  dream 
Old  joys  renewed,  and  you  are  near  once  more. 

Again  I  feel  your  breath  upon  my  cheek; 

Again  I  gaze  unchided  in  your  eyes; 
Revealing  tlie  impassioned  words  you  dare  not  speak, 

While  all  the  golden  hour  unheeded  flies. 

Again  we  rear  fine  castles  in  the  air 
Wherein  we  happy  wander,  hand  in  hand; 
Ourselves  the  solitary  tenants  there. 

Alone  within  the  realms  of  fairy  land. 

Once  more  I  feel  the  pressure  of  your  hand, 
Thrilling  my  pulses  into  quicker  flow; 

Once  more  upon  the  little  bridge  we  stand, 
Watching  the  starlight  in  tlie  wave  below. 

All  those  bright  days  come  back  to  me  again. 
And  meet  my  heart  at  this  calm  hour  of  night; 

So  does  your  fancied  presence  banish  pain. 
And  bless  my  dreams  until  tlie  dawning  light. 

Then  speed  the  lagging  hours  through  which  I  wait 
So  long  to  welcome  your  return  to  me; 

And  let  us  trust  the  bliss  that  comes  too  late, 
Delayed,  may  dearer  and  more  lasting  be. 


nMn.  S.  J.  D.  Stevens  was  born  in  Belfast,  Me.,  July  17, 1839.    Her  parents,  Benjamin 

SAd  Elisa  Dyer,  soon  removed  to  Troy,  Me.,  wliere  sue  bad  since  resided.    Previous  to 

ber  marriage  to  Augustus  Stevens,  in  1861 ,  she  taught  several  district  schools.    Inherited 

•dholarly  tastes  and  an  intense  deliglit  to  wield  the  pen  frotn  parents  and  ancestors  of 

each,  although  a  natural  ditHdence  and  love  of  retirement  have  Icept  their  rich  thoughts  ^ 

hidden  from  the  world.   Iter  maternal  grandfather  was  Hon.  Hezekiah  Chase  of  Amity, 

Me.,  whose  widow,  a  beautiful  and  brilliant  woman  at  the  ago  of  one  hundred  and  one, 

stiU  retains  an  active  mind,  ami  much  personal  beauty.    The  only  grandchildren  who 

inharit  the  name  are  Prof.  Q.  C.  Chase,  of  Bates  College,  and  Be  v.  J.  Anbury  Chase,  of 
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Cbelnipford,  Mass.  Mrs.  SteTens  lias  three  children— one  a  Btndent  in  Boston  Coneerr*- 
tory,  one  !n  Ni'w  York  Medical  School,  and  the  yonngcEt  in  Bates  College.  The  educa- 
tion of  her  children  ha»  clopely  occiii>ied  the  time  and  thought  of  the  mother,  but  dvr- 
Ing  the  laft  two  or  three  years  has  given  pome  time  to  the  C.  1..  S.  C.  readings,  ami  writ- 
ten several  poems,  mostly  composed  while  doir.g  the  irork  that  falls  to  the  lot  0/  the 
farmer's  wife.  The  Boston  Morning  Siur  is  occasionally  enriched  with  JAn.  btiTeiu:'* 
otmtributioiis. 


DANTE. 


'T  was  a  festival  scone  in  the  city  of  flowers, 
A  bright  May-day  mom  in  the  long,  long  ago, 

When  in  childhood  they  met.    O  gay  were  the  bowers 
In  fair,  sunny  Florence,  whore  sweet  waters  flow ! 

To  the  dark  eyes  of  Dante  she  came  as  a  vision ; 

So  lovely  and  fair  to  his  fancy,  she  seemed. 
An  angel  of  beauty  from  mansions  Elysian 

Had  watched  o^er  his  slumbers,  and  smiled  when  he  dreamed. 

The  years  glided  by.    A  boy  no  longer — 

A  scholar,  a  poet,  and  honored  his  name, 
His  love  with  the  years  growing  deeper  and  stronger, 

For  Beatrice  he  struggled  for  fortune  and  fame. 

In  his  works  one  could  trace  his  heartfelt  devotion, 
In  his  eyes  road  the  story  of  unconquered  love, 

Of  a  heart"tempest-tossed,  like  the  billows  of  ocean, 
When  storm-clouds  overshadow  the  clear  sky  above. 

O  why  was  fate  cruel  I  and  why  they  were  part<!d 
And  Beatrice  another's,  has  never  been  known — 

Why  Dante,  the  gifted,  the  brave  and  true-hearted. 
In  anguish  must  suffer  and  sorrow  alone. 

Except — had  God  given  this  maiden  so  peerless. 

The  beauteous  Beatrice,  to  love  as  his  own. 
The  greatness  of  Dante,  the  noble  and  fearless. 

And  *'Divina  Comedia"  had  never  been  known. 

By  stem  fate-  -<tuo1  war — the  last  tie  was  riven. 

An  alien  henceforth  he  was  destined  to  roam. 
From  his  own  native  land  our  hero  was  driven 

In  exile  to  die,  far  from  country  and  home. 

But  from  sorrowing  depths  of  his  ti*ue  heart's  devotion 
Inspiration  was  bom^K)f  his  nation  the  pride; 

Ajid  the  world  reads  to-day,  with  tearful  emotion, 
How  in  poverty,  loneliness,  sorrow,  he  died. 
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PICTURED  FACES. 

The  cool,  purple  shadows  of  evening  are  stealing:, 
And,  alone  with  the  loved  and  the  lost,  we  are  kneeling, 
While  the  firelight's  soft  glow  is  dimly  revealing 

The  sweet,  pictured  faces,  that  gaze  on  our  tears. 
Their  looks  are  unchanged,  when  the  world  blames  or  praises; 
Why  tell  them  of  hopes  hid  with  them  *neath  the  daisies; 
That  we  wander  alone  through  life's  dreary  mazes, 

With  longing  for  home,  and  eternity's  years  ? 

To  their  voices  on  earth  we  shall  listen  no  more. 
They  will  bid  us  glad  welcome  to  yonder  bright  shore, 
Singing,  "Fear  not  the  tempest  and  dark  billows*  roar; 

Beyond  is  the  calm  find  the  sunlight  of  heaven." 
There  are  hearts  that  are  breathing,  and  waiting  to  blese 
With  kind,  soothing  words  and  loving  caress. 
O  why  from  the  living  all  feeling  repress  ? 

They  alone  can  respond  to  the  sympathy  given. 

Oft  coldness  and  sternness  is  only  the  token' 

That  the  world,  false  and  cruel,  a  true  heart  has  broken.. 

O  judge  them  not  harshly — let  kind  words  be  spoken, 

The  lonely  to  cheer,  and  the  fallen  to  save. 
To  the  exile  from  home,  on  life's  stormy  billow. 
Send  a  missive  of  love  ere  he  sleeps  'neath  the  willow; 
With  roses — not  thorns — O  strew  his  lone  pillow, 

And  save  not  the  sweetest  to  brighten  his  grave. 


Hrit  <^ewmitnlf  ffrescaii. 


Mary  N.  Presoott,  a  younger  sister  of  Harri«<t  Prescott  Spofiford,  elsewhere  represented 
in  this  Toinme,  was  horn  in  Calais,  A  ng.  2,  1839.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Joseph  N.  and 
Sarah  Jane  Prescott,  Harriet  being  the  oldest  of  the  five  children.  The  mother  waa  a 
nativa  of  Oharlotte,  Me.,  sister  to  O.  L.  Bridges,  the  brilliant  attorney.  Mary  was  edu* 
eated  partly  in  Pinkerton  Academy,  Derry,  N.  H.,  and  partly  under  her  sister  Harriet's 
tutorage,  and  has  resided  with  her  most  of  the  time  since  the  latter's  marriage,  in  1866. 
if  fas  Prescott  is  a  lady  of  quiet  tastes,  is  essentially  a  "  home  body,'*  a  dear  lover  of  chil- 
dren, and  very  successful  aa  a  juvenile  writer,  an  accomplishment  in  which  really  few 
excel.  Some  of  her  poems,  published  in  the  Atlantic  and  harper^a  Bazar ^  have  also 
won  high  praise  from  mature  readers.  Miss  Prescott  has  spent  a  year  abroad,  a  year  or 
more  m  Washington,  and  occasionally  visits  New  York,  and  the  old  home  in  the  Pine 
Tree  State.  She  Is  equally  successf  ul  as  a  writer  of  short  stories  and  editorials,  which 
have  found  acceptation  in  journals  and  ningazincs  of  the  highest  character.  "  Matt's 
FoUies,  and  Other  Stories,**  has  appearetl  in  hoo\i  form,  and  aiuled  to  her  literary  repute. 


THE  BROOK. 

The  little  brooklet  ripples  along, 
Every  bubble  singing  a  song; 
It  tangles  the  sun  in  its  crystal  skein. 
And  it  answers  back  to  the  fretting  rain; 
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Along  its  margin  the  ferns  unfold, 

And  violets  shapen  out  of  the  mold ; 

And  the  fl:ig-flower  leans,  as  if  fain  to  snatch 

A  hint  of  the  brooklet* s  musical  catch. 

While  arrow  heads  are  wading  out 

To  watch  the  Hashing  of  silver  trout. 

Day  after  day,  and  night  aft^jr  night, 

It  seems  to  be  running  away  out  of  sight; 

But  the  way  is  long,  and  the  path  is  rough, 

And  day  and  night  are  not  long  enough. 

Orion  looks  on  its  quivering  stream, 

His  bolt  and  buckle  upon  it  gleam. 

And  all  the  stars  that  haunt  the  sky 

Reflect  their  splendor  in  ptissing  by. 

O  happy  brooklet,  that  bears  along 

The  skimming  swallow's  early  song; 

The  secret  of  each  neighboring  nest, 

Of  lilies  anchored  on  its  breast; 

That  every  day,  and  perhai)8  forever, 

Plays  out  of  doors  in  all  sorts  of  weather! 


SONG. 

The  very  stArs  will  rise  and  swing 
More  radiant  censers  in  the  air, 

No  shadow  fall  on  any  tiling. 
The  red  rose  paint  itself  more  fair, 

So  brief  tlie  hours,  divine  their  sum. 

When  Love  is  come,  when  Love  is  come. 

Beauty  will  fail  from  earth  and  sky. 

Fragrance  and  song  will  lose  their  dower, 

The  world  in  dark  eclipse  will  lie. 
And  all  things  wither  in  that  hour, 

Wlien  still  the  heart  beats  on  and  on, 

And  Love  is  gone,  and  Love  is  gone. 


WATCHING. 

I  see  the  lishing-boats  put  out. 

And  sail  away ; 
I  watch  them  out  and  in  again. 

Day  after  day. 
Across  the  white  lip  of  the  bar 
The  fog  uprises  like  a  scar. 

And  blots  the  bay. 
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I  mark  them  when  the  wind  they  take, 

Ami  wv^i^  tlieir  tlipfht; 
I'm  waitinj(  when  their  shining  wake 

Creeps  into  sijjht. 
Across  the  mellow  afternoon 
Tlie  hreeze  keeps  pnlsin*;like  a  tune; 
The  li<(lit-h()use  star  forgets  its  swoon^ 

At  fall  of  night. 

And  following  up  the  heckoiiing  tide, 

They  Hash  and  fade; 
While  the  dark  water-bank  beside 

I  crouc^h  dismayed. 
The  stars  camo«out  like  glittiiring  tears. 
Waiting  upon  my  hopes  and  fearn; 
^The  dipping  oar  salutes  my  ears; 
I  hear  the  boat's  keel  graze  the  shore, 
My  soul  in  thankful  song  can  soar, 

No  more  afraid  I  • 


TO-DAY. 


To-day  the  sunshine  freely  showers 
Its  benediction  where  we  stand; 

There's  not  a  passing  cloud  that  lowers 
Above  this  pleasant  summer  land; 

Then  let's  not  waste  the  sweet  t,o-day, — 

To-morrow,  who  can  say  ? 

Perhaps  to-morrow  we  may  be 
(Alas!  Alas  I    The  thought  is  pain) 

As  far  apart  as  sky  and  sea, 
Sundered  to  meet  no  more  again ; 

Then,  let  us  clasp  thee,  sweet  to-day, — 

To-morrow,  who  can  say  ? 

The  daylight  fades;  a  purple  beam 
Of  twilight  hovers  overhead. 

While  all  the  trembling  stars  but  seem 
Like  sad  tears,  yet  unshed ; 

O  sweet  to-day,  so  soon  away.I 

To-morrow,  who  can  say  ? 

4,% 
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honing  ^.  ^il$otu 


T.  E.  WilBon  was  born  In  Kittery,  Sept.  6, 1839,  and  his  father  is  still  living  on  the  old 
homestead.  He  lived  at  home  imiil  17  years  of  age,  when  he  went  to  Porfrmonth.N.  H., 
where  lie  lived  most  of  the  time  until  1868,  when  he  removed  to  Boston  Highlands,  for« 
nierly  called  Boxbury.  Since  1870  Mr  Wilson  has  been  actively  cngag<xi  in  bn8iness,biit 
he  has  still  found  leisure,  e8i>ecially  during  the  last  five  years,  to  do  «ome  literary  work, 
writing  for  a  number  of  publications,  among  them  the  PorUand  Transcript,  the  Watd^ 
man,  etc.  He  is  a  great  lover  of  tlrst-class  literature,  especially  works  of  a  poeticsl 
oharaoter. 


KITTERY. 


Quaint  old  Kittery  town, 

By  the  shore  of  the  heaving  sea, 
With  its  houses,  old  and  brown. 

My  thoughts  go  back  to  thee. 


Or  from  tliy  ruined  wharves 
To  watch  the  sails  go  by 

Upon  the  deep  blue  sea. 
Like  clouds  across  the  sky. 


How  often  I  have  strayed 
Along  thy  dusty  way^, 

Or  climbed  thy  rugged  hills 
In  childhood* s  hax)py  days. 

Upon  thy  winding  stream 
I  love  to  pull  the  oar, 

Or  lie,  as  in  a  dream, 
Upon  the  grassy  shore ; 


Within  thy  quiet  homes 
I've  many  friends  to-day, 

And  many  more  have  passed 
From  earthly  scenes  away. 

Some  are  sleeping  now 
Within  thy  mossy  graves, 

And  some  have  found  their  rest 
Beneath  the  ocean's  waves. 


Dear  old  Kittery  town, 

By  the  shore  of  the  heaving  sea. 
As  I  wander  up  and  down, 

My  thoughts  go  back  to  thee. 


THE  SOLDIER'S  GRAVE. 


The  <iarly  grass  is  springing 
Above  the  soldier's  grave; 

The  merry  birds  are  singing 
Above  the  true  and  bravo. 


O  comrade,  pure  and  tender  I 
O  soldier,  brave  and  strong! 

To  thee  we  love  to  render 
The  tribute  of  our  song. 


My  boyhood  friend  is  sleeping 
Within  this  narrow  bed; 

The  years  are  softly  creeping 
Above  the  honored  dead. 


And,  in  the  life  eternal. 
Beyond  our  toil  and  pain. 

Where  all  is  bright  and  yemal. 
We  hope  to  meet  again. 


CHARLES  OREN  STICKNET.  «» 


^hdiih^  ^rm  ^tiiiknejf. 


ChMS,  O.  Stickney  was  born  in  Brhlgton,  >fe.,  Nov.  16, 1839,  where  he  has  dwelt  nearly 
all  his  life.  He  was  brought  up  ou  a  f-irtn;  etlucated  at  the  common  schools  and  Brldff- 
ton  Academy:  and  at  an  early  age  began  writing  both  verse  and  prose  for  the  publlo 
press,  particalarlv  the  Portland  Transrrlpt.  Wlicn  only  thirteen  years  old  he  wrote  a 
norel  of  some  thirty  printed  passes,  which  was  published  in  book  form  the  next  year  by 
H.  Putnam,  of  Boston.  In  1809  he  was  "  poet  of  the  evening"  at  a  military  and  oivio 
banqoet  in  Gwnbridge,  Mass.,  in  which  notable  representatives  of  Harvard  College,  the 
city  government  and  the  literati  participated,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  poem  was 
aeooraed  a  spontaneous  and  enthusiastic  ovation.  .Mr.  Stickney  is  a  Grand  Army  man, 
and  has  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Department  (yomn)an<ler  of  the  Maine  G.  A.  H.  For 
the  last  seventeen  years  he  has  been  local  editor  of  Major  H.  A.  Shorey's  paper,  the 
Bridgton  N'ews:  besides  which  he  contributes  misoollanoous  prose  articles  to  the  Port- 
Uknd  Tramteriptf  Boston  HerftJd,  Journal,  Glofte,  fiearon,  and  Transcript^  New  York 
Tribune,  Chicago  (Uirrent,  and  other  periotlicals.  Mas  been  poet  on  Memorial  Day,  and 
oUier  public  local  occasions.    Mr.  Stickney  is  married  and  resides  near  Bridgton  Centra. 


A  nOPE-FUL  CASE. 

'T  was  winter's  nii^ht,  and  ilamea  so  bright 
►    Were  up  tlie  cliimney  leaping, 
As  Farmer  Jones  and  better-half 
Were  soundly,  sweetly  sleeping; 

And  flakes  of  snow  were  falling  now, 
And  piercinj^  winds  were  bli/^ng, 

While  Mercy  and  her  sister  Hope 
By  cheerful  blaze  were  sewing. 

'Twas  scarcely  late,  not  more  than  eight — 
But  Jones  was  fond  of  napping — 

When  suddenly  the  maidens  heard 
A  soft,  familiar  rapping. 

Their  blushes  rose— their  loving  beaux, 
To  whom  they'd  promised  **unionI*' 

Soon  happy  swain  and  maid  again 
Were  holding  glad  communion. 

The  clock  struck  two.     **  It  will  not  do," 

Quoth  Tom,  all  in  a  flurry, 
"To  tarry  thus  so  late!  Come,  Joe,  • 

Let's  on  our  coats  and  hurry!" 

"O  do  not  go,*'  responded  Joe; 
"It  is  not  late — 'tis  morning^ 
The  golden  sunlight  soon  will  be 
The  eastern  sky  adorning; 

"Now,  if  till  day  we  here  shall  stay. 
Why,  *  Father'  Jones  won't  curse;  he 

Has  bid  me  ever  cherish  Hope, 
To  you  he's  promised  Mercy."' 
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TO  MY  SADDLE-HORSE. 

A  friend  indeed,  thou  faithful  steed! 

We  traveled  lonj;  tof^ether, — 
In  glowing  prime  of  summer-time, 

In  winter's  frosty  weather. 
O'er  hill  and  plain  we'd  dash  amain, — 

Through  woods  and  valley  deepest, — 
On  )>ul)lic  road, — in  quiet  lane, — 

Or  climb  yon  mounUiin  steepest. 

But  gone  for  ayo  those  gladsome  days. 

With  time  so  swiftly  fleeting; 
Wo  journey  now  our  separate  ways — 

No  more  the  olden  meeting. 
My  childhood  home!  that  de«irest  sj>ot 

Strange  fiujcjf  are  inviiding, —  ^ 

Thy  home,  whence  erst  we\l  sally  out, 

As  knight  and  steed  crusading. 

Long  years  have  flown,  we  *ve  sober  gi'own, 

And  thoi^n  age  declining; 
Yet  still  about  our  **  saddle-life" 

Are  memories  sweet  entwining. 
Should  Fate  decree  thou  first  attain 

Of  life  the  final  measure. 
Thy  treasured  portrait  shall  remain, 

To  tell  of  olden  pleasui*e  I 


"SWEET  SIXTEEN." 

TO   A   8CUOOL-OIKL  ON   HEU   8IXTKEXTH    DIBTHDAY. 

Old  Time  pui*sues  his  steady  way 

So  softly  thou  art  scarcely  heeding 
Each  golden,  swift-succeeding  day 

Which  o'er  thy  youthful  head  is  speeding. 
And  lo!  tliat  interesting  age, 

Far  distant  from  life's  evening  hoary, 
Of  poets'  tlieme,  of  lovei*8'  dream, — 

Thy  "sweet  sixteen"  of  song  and  story. 

Thy  girlhood  days  have  quickly  gone, 

Those  days  so  careless  and  elysiau, 
And  soon  life's  cares  will  break  upon 

Youth's  rosy  and  romantic  vision. 
Through  coming  years  may  Fortune  kind 

Iler  richest  blessings  on  thee  shower; 
And,  free  from  woe  while  here  below, 

May  joy  attend  thy  every  hour. 


BEBECCA  PERLET  REED.  (BT 

geheccit  fferhn  §eed. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Perley  RrtoJ,  d.'iiisfhter  of  Horatio  N^.  an  1  Auiia  P.  P.  Pa?©,  was  bom  la 
(rewer,  Me.,  Feb.  2J,  1810.  Graliiite'l  at  Iji-iolle  Seminary,  Aubarndale.  Mass.,  In 
ft53.  returniug  to  thu  saiue  institution  ax  a  teacher,  the  following  year.  Married  Mr. 
Charles  E  liced  in  1861.  Present  homo,  \[il\7aiikeM,  Vila.  Iia<t  four  chihlren— an  Infant 
iangliter  <1eceased -one  son  and  two  dauglitf;ra  living.  Has  published  three  boolur— > 
'Above  an«l  Below,"  (a  «tory  f(»r  children)  *'  Kvervl>ody'8  Providence,**  and  "  From  Shora 
o  Shore,**  (a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Agnes  K.  Clatlin,  daughter  of  Gov.  Claflin,  of  Maas*- 
husctt>).)  Poems  and  prose  articles  for  p.'ipurs  and  magazines  have  been  contributed 
luce  her  early  girlhood  to  the  present  time. 


A  JUXE  SOX(}  OF  ROSES. 

A  glimmer,  a  shimmer  of  lipjht  by  the  river, 

On  whose  breiist  the  pink  shades  of  the  vvihl  roses  quiver — 

O  dainty  wee  roses,  in  tanj^les  so  fine. 

From  whoso  greenness  your  clusters  o|r  blossoms  outshine, 

Breathe  your  breath,  raise  your  bloom  for  the  chance  passer-by, 

Bring  a  thought  of  the  youth  that  behind  him  doth  lie; 

Wild  roses,  wild  roses,  speak  clear  to  his  car 

Your  fresh  woodland  message  of  comfort  and  cheer  I 

From  the  rail  how  they  trail,  blown  a-breeze  by  the  gale  *  ^ 

With  pennons  down  Hung,  as  the  winds  sink  and  fail — 

Bright  roses  of  crimson,  with  jewels  of  rain 

Showered  thick  on  their  heads  as  they  Hash  back  again; 

O  proud,  queenly  rose,  llame-engirdled  and  red. 

The  tempest  hath  dowered  thine  unvanquished  head. 

Red  roses,  red  rosep,  bloom  ruddy  and  bright, 

Through  the  warm,  balmy  day,  and  the  still  summer  night  I 

White  roses,  white  roses,  with  balmy  incloses 
Of  soft  opal  light,  in  their  heart  which  re])oses; 
So  wide-spread  of  fragrance,  so  lavish  of  flowers. 
Drinking  life  from  the  wind  and  the  sun  and  the  showers, 
Pure  fac<rd  as  saints,  and  like  them,  making  fair 
The  unsightly  dwelling  of  labor  and  care, — 
Whito  roses,  white  roses,  drink  deep  of  the  dew. 
Lift  your  beautiful  heads  to  the  firmament  blue  I 

O  looping  and  drooping  of  roses  moss-covered. 

By  the  wing  of  the  tenderest  Howor-angel  hovered; 

A-blush  with  your  beauty — a-tremble  with  jo}. 

In  a  life  whose  perfection  care  cannot  alloy. 

Life  to  life— breatii  to  breath— bloom  to  bloom— laughing  girls, 

Bind  the  opening  buds  'round  your  clustering  curls: 

Moss-roses,  moss-roses,  O  tell  not  of  shade, 

Nor  sigh  that  the  gold  of  their  tresses  must  fade! 
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Warm-hearted,  wide-parted,  with  petals  just  started, 
To  fold  in  the  kisses  the  sunbeams  have  darted. 
Soft,  dainty  buff  roses  of  tropical  light. 
With  rarest  of  sun-tinted  garments  bedight; 
Faint  odors  attend  you,  most  subtle  and  still. 
That  seek  out  our  senses,  unasked  of  our  will; 
Lie  lightly,  pale  roses,  on  hearts  that  are  liushed — 
Press  tenderly  cheeks  that  are  fading  to  dust! 


THE  STORY  OF  THK  PEARL. 

In  the  silent  deep  where  the  "waters  sleep, 

And  the  light  its  liyjng  ray 
Sends  with  softened  <iicam  through  the  emerald^gleam 

From  the  golden  upper  day. 
It  lay  in  the  gloom  of  its  living  tomb. 

The  oyster,  dull  and  gray. 

Overhead,  the  flow,  tiding  vast  and  slow, 

«*         Through  the  centuries  unknown, 
oved  with  mighty  feet,  in  unceasing  beat 
Of  eternal  monotone. 
While  life's  feeble  spark  in  the  prison  dark 
Ileld  its  faint,  pale  light  alone. 

But  there  came  a  time  when  against  the  lime 

Of  the  coarse  and  curving  shell. 
Pressed  a  grain  of  sand,  and  the  guarding  baud 

A  strange,  dull  pain  befell. 
Still  the  atom  pressed,  and  by  sheer  unrest 

Wrought  the  story  that  I  tell. 

Of  the  strange  dread  fear  we  shall  never  hear 
That  grappled  the  poor  dumb  thing; 

And  the  helpless  throes  of  his  new-born  woes 
No  witness  shall  ever  sing. 

Yet  the  tale  is  told  by  the  years  grown*  old. 
And  the  treasure  that  they  bring! 

Round  the  cruel  woimd  in  its  fibre  bound. 

From  his  life  a  balm  is  shed 
Whose  assuaging  flow  may  relieve  his  woe 

As  he  lies  in  his  ocean  bed. 
That  shall  soften  the  strain  of  the  strange  new  pain 

Which  will  not  be  comforted. 


Ayy  SOPHIA   WILSON  MARSH.  <»30 


A8  the  slow-shod  days  rolled  their  weary  ways, 

Round  the  oft  recurrent  pain, 
When  the  balm  grew  chill,  still  the  blind  true  will 

Poured  its  easing  flood  again, 
Till,  from  out  the  night,  to  the  upper  light 

By  the  diver's  hand  it  came! 

Then  lo!  when  cleft,  of  its  shell  bereft, 

On  the  shimmering  lining  rare, 
(ilowcd  in  radiant  white  with  a  lambent  light 

A  pearl  most  wondrous  fair! 
i(/e,  timv  and  pain  wrought  a  lasting  gain 

In  the  gem  that  a  king  shall  wear! 

He  who  will  may  tell  of  the  parallel^ 

Of  life's  ocean,  rolling  ever: 
How  we  (\ise  in  vain  our  rei)eat('d  pain 

With  the  souVs  tears,  shed  forever! 
Yet  the  pearl  finds  phico  tli rough  the  dear  Lord's  grace. 

When  HIh  hand  the  shell  shall  sever! 


^nn  ^ojiltiit  iirihon  ^Hrnh, 

Ann  Sopbia  (Wil«oii)  Marsh  was  lM»ru  Au;;.  14.  18.18,  at  Wilswn's  Mills,  Mo.  She  was 
flret  marrietl,  in  18C2.  to  Euocli  Wliiitviuoiv.  a  s<»l«lior  of  tlio  20tli  Maine  Hegiment,  who 
took  leave  of  her,  one  wet'k  Jiltor  th«Mr  iini  riagf  lo  tiyht  for  freedom  ami  the  Union,  but 
who  died  of  sicknt^ss  iiiinifdiately  aft'-r  his  tirst  ciiuagenii'nt  (Antietani.)  Her  fiecond 
marriage  occurred  in  llie  y«*ar  187(5.  Sin- ooiumrnced  writing  verses  while  a  girt  In  her 
••  teens; "  was  always  of  ai«  «.«nu)tioii:il  ami  hiylily-nervous  temperament,  slender  and  del- 
icate physique,  but  withal  of  iiuloniitaltk*  energy  and  (ler^tistcncy  in  what  she  undertook. 
Her  residence  is  now  at  Newton  Kail.-*,  -Maps. 


WILLIAM  CIJLLEN   HUYAXT. 

Nature's  own  filial  child  and  devotee, 
Long  fondled  in  her  lap,  and  kindly  nursed ; 

Thou  livest  still  in  halls  of  poesy! 
Thy  name  imperishable,  thy  words  rehearsed ! 

Youngest  of  all  Apollo  e'er  inspired. 
Responsive  from  a  child  to  his  decree  I 

*T  was  thine  to  wake  unexampled  lyre. 
With  childhood's  ])ure,  unsullied  sympathy! 

When  first  thy  strain,  like  f aided  harper's  touch, 
Around  thee  drew  dumb  life  and  rocks  and  trees; 

And  not  the  least  of  thy  pure  joys  were  such 
As  they  know  only  who  converse  with  these! 
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And  pressing  toward  a  sure  and  shining  goal, 
Lured  onward  by  the  goddess  fair  of  song ! 

*Twas  thine  in  youth  from  music's  golden  bowl 
To  pour  thought's  rich  and  sparkling  tide  along! 

It  murmurs  in  "the  cold  November  rain/' 

Now  that  **the  flowers  are  lying  in  their  bed," 

And  "the  melancholy  days  are  come  again," 
And  "Autumn  leaves,  heaped  in  the  grove,  lie  dead." 

Its  cadence  greets  me  in  "my  Autumn  walk," 
It  speaks  to  me  from  out  "the  evening  winds," 

And  haunts  the  white  snow  when  "flake  after  flake 
In  the  dark  silent  lake  oblivion  finds." 

But  no  more  we  hear  it  in  "the  hurricane" 
That  sweeps  "the  battle  field"  where  wrong  and  right 

(/Ontend,  and  where  in  slavery's  galling  chain 
The  wretch  lies  prone,  in  fell  oppression's  might. 

"To  him  who  in  the  love  of  nature"  finds 

His  sympathy,  his  rest,  his  melody. 
Will  e'er  be  borne  a  name  on  "soft<»st  wings" 

That  counts  its  charms  with  true  love's  ecstacy! 

Kind,  royal  benefactor  of  mankind  I 
A  world,  more  sweet  that  in  it  thou  didst  live. 

Pauses  to-day  a  laurel  wreath  to  bind 
Around  thy  name, — the  last  the  world  can  give ! 


j^dward  ffiwion  ffaodwHr^d. 


KoT.  E^lw^anl  P.  Wo«).hvaril  was  bora  June  8,  IStfl,  at  Warsaw,  N".  Y.,  and  is  at  present 
a  ro»i<ient  of  Harrison,  Me..  wUoro  hu  has  resi-letl  four  yeari  as  n  preacher  of  the  Adr«nt 
Christian  denomination.  Prior  to  his  roitidt^nco  in  ifarrison.  he  preached  six  years  ss  a 
member  of  tlie  Ciiristian  Church.  Mr  Woolwanl  luis  recently  Hccepte<l  a  call  from  the 
Second  Advent  Cliuroh,  in  Portland,  and  enters  upon  his  duties  with  this  m>ciety.  June 
1, 1888.  He  has  contributed  meritorious  articles,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  to  the  Go*pel 
BanTierj  IVorld's  (-rish,  antl  various  other  religious  and  secular  publications,  and  lutf 
been  a  popular  lecturer  on  scientific  and  religious  subjects  for  ten  years.  The  following 
poem,  which  has  attracted  considerable  attention,  originally  appeared  in  tho  Coitaye 
Hearth  Magazine. 


"THE  BELLES." 

A  PAIIODY. 

S(M»  the  sledges  with  the  belles — 

Laughing  belles! 
What  a  world  of  happiness  their  merriment  foretells! 
How  their  beiiming,  black  eyes  twinklo 
In  the  frosty  ail*  of  night! 
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While  the  sleigh-hells  tinkle,  tinkle. 
And  the  Hakes  tlieir  heads  hesprinkle, 

Filling  with  a  strange  delight; 
Keeping  time,  nurry  time. 
In  the  most  iinfettertd  rhyme, 
To  the  merry,  joyous  laughter  that  so  sweetly,  riehly  swells 
From  the  wildly-throbhing  Imsoms  of  the  belles: 

Helk'H,  belles,  belles, — 
From  the  happy.  eareUss,  laughter-loving  lullesl 

See  the  stately,  wedded  belles — 

Queeidy  boUesI 
IVIiat  a  wealth  of  mother- love  their  quiet  manner  tells! 
In  the  silent  hours  of  night, 
To  the  little  onis'  delight. 
From  tlie  tnmbling,  swan-liko  throats — 

In  broken  tune — 
What  sw(tt,  low,  Kiothing  music  floats 
To  the  little  dove  that  nestles,  gently  borne 
Around  the: room. 
O  from  out  the  s(»unding  <'ells. 
What  peaeeful  harmony  eontinuously  wells  I 

Now  it  swells, —  i 

Anon  it  dwells  ! 

On  the  past;  :nid  then  it  tells  i 

Of  the  future  that  impels  | 

To  tlie  toiling  and  the  praying  ' 

Of  the  belles,— 
Of  the  earaest- hearted  belles: 

Belh?s,  belles,  belles, — 
To  the  watching  and  the  waiting  of  the  belles  I 

See  the  anguish-stricken  belles — 

Weeping  belles! 
What  days  of  wasting  sorrow  their  terror  now  foretells! 
And  the  gentle  eye  of  night 
Looks  upon  them  in  their  fright. 
Crushed  bey<md  the  power  to  speak: 
Only  now  and  then  a  shriek — 
Discord's  tune — 
With  desi)airing  heart  api*ealing  to  the  mercy  of  the  fire, — 

Struggling  helplessly  with  rapine's  withering,  wasting  fire,—  .  .-.-^ii^ 

Lising  stronger,  liercer,  higher,  'N-^* 


vK.   ■ 


With  insatiable  desire 
Now  to  seize  and  blast  forever 
Virtue's  tower  and  beauty's  bloom! 
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O  deceived  and  ruined  belles ! 
With  a  wail  their  horror  wells 

From  despair! 
How  they  proan,  and  writhe,  and  pour 
Sighs  and  tears  so  vjiinly  o'er 
Unpi  tying  earth  and  trembling  air  I 
And  the  ear  too  plainly  knows 

By  the  sighing. 

And  the  crying. 
How  their  anguish  ebbs  and  flows  j . 
And  to  the  ear  it  plainly  tells 

In  the  groaning, 

And  the  moaning, 
How  this  namek'ss  horror  swells, 
By  the  mad,  despairing  accent*  of  these  hopeless,  helpless  belles 

Of  the  belles,— 
Of  the  belles,  the  weei)ing,  sorrowing  belles; 

Belles,  belles,  belles, — 
Of  the  broken-hearted,  crushed,  dospaiinng  belles! 

Sad  procession  of  the  belles — 

Fallen  belles! 
What  weird,  solemn,  awful  thoughts  their  passing-by  compels! 
'Neath  the  flickering  gaslight. 
How  the  soul  is  tilled  with  fright 
At  the  hollow,  ringing  mockery  <»f  their  tone! 
And  each  sound  an<l  word  that  floats 
From  their  brazen-coated  throats, 

Seems  a  groan ! 
But  the  people!— tliey  who  dwell 
On  the  dark  confines  of  hell. 

All  alone. 
Planning,  plotting,  darkly  working, 

Hating  all,  beloved  by  none, — 
And  who  revel  thus  in  turning 

Tender,  loving  hearts  to  stone. 
Are  they  either  man  or  woman? 
Are  they  either  brut<j  or  human  ? 

Unpitj'ing  ghouls! 
And  their  king  it  is  who  rolls 
Ag(my  on  human  souls,— 

Tolls 
The  knell  of  fallen  belles! 
And  his  flendish  bosom  swells 
As  he  counts  the  ruined  belles:— 
And  in  mad  delight  he  yells, 
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Dance»,  wildly  keeping  time — 
Paying  little  heed  to  rhyme- 
To  the  sighing  of  the  belles, — 

Of  the  belleK: 
Keeping  swift,  unmeasured  time 
To  the  groaning  of  the  belles, 
Of  the  belles,  belles,  belles,— 
To  the  sobbing  of  the  belles: 
Keeping  time— glad  time; 

As  he  knells,  madly  knells 
In  a  proud,  triumphant  rhyme. 

To  the  curses  of  the  belles. 
Of  the  belles,  shameless  belles, — 
To  the  wailing  of  the  belles. 
Of  the  belles,  fallen,  dying  belles, 
Belles,  belles,  belles, — 
To  the  silence  and  the  darkness  of  lost  belles! 


^Ihetit  ^obieshi  jgwiichell, 

G«n.  Twitchell  was  born  in  Bethel,  >!«.,  .S.«pt.  16,  1840.  In  the  spring  of  18(>3  he  was 
appointed  Enrolling  Ottlcer  for  the  war  draft  in  his  home  distriot,  and  at  the  complotion 
OT  these  duties,  in  December,  18G3,  he  enliMted  as  a  private  in  tlie  7th  Maine  Light  Bat- 
tery; was  madeQiiarterni'ister-Sergt'ant  at  its  organization,  and  served  until  detatled  by 
Gen.  Orant  for  duty  at  West  I'oint,  Va.,  in  Fel)rnary,  18<>5  He  has  held  the  otflces  of 
Town  Clerk  iu  Maine, and  Selectman  and  School  (Jonnnittee  in  New  Hampshire.  In  1872, 
•t  the  ace  of  thirty-two.  he  was  elected  Railroad  ('onimissioner.  and  served  three  years. 
In  1875  be  was  appointed  on  Gov.  P.  C  (Jheney'ii  (New  Hampshire)  staff  with  the  rank  of 
Colonel.  He  was  Postmaster  of  (jorbam.  N.  H  ,  from  1877  until  '^uly.  183<j,  wluui  he 
resigned.  He  is  now  in  the  nctivo  iinu:tioo  of  law,  in  comp:iny  with  Carl  Abbott,  and 
has  done  ranch  in  erecting  buildings  for  businens  and  public  use,  in  Gorham,  N  H.,  his 
l^aee  of  residence.  Mr.  Twitchell  is  President  of  the  New  Hampsliire  Veteran  Soldiers' 
Association,  and  in  Jane,  1887,  wa.s  appointed  Commissary-Oenerul  on  the  statf  of  Gov. 
Charles  iL  Sawyer,  of  New  Hampshire. 


THE  EARLY  SETTLEItS  OF  BETHEL. 

AN   EXTUACT. 

I  had  some  relatives  by  name 
Of  TwiTOHELii,  who  to  Bethel  came, 
The  first  of  all  who  built  their  nest 
Within  the  place  that  God  has  blessed: 
They  opened  up  these  fertile  farms, 
These  happy  homes,  and  all  the  charms 
Which  since  have  come  to  hill  and  vale — 
Through  prayer  and  faith  hope  cannot  fail. 

Good  people  they,  in  home-spun  dressed, 
With  health  and  plenty  truly  blessed ; 
Not  plenty,  such  hs  now  we  need 
To  keep  pace  with  the  modern  greed. 
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But  store  of  health  and  strength  and  sense, 

That  truly  made  their  joys  **  immense.'' 

They  know  no  God  of  Fashion  then, 

To  weaken  women,  sicken  men; 

The  God  they  worshiped  was  on  high, 

No  fashion-plate  then  filled  the  eye, 

Great  bustles  and  long  corset  strings. 

Nor  busts,  nor  any  such  vile  things 

Were  known;  the  girls  grew  strong  and  well, 

Nor  looked  like  images  to  sell, 

As  now  they  look  with  Demorest, 

Bazar  and  Butterick  holding  sway; 

Their  waists  were  not  squeezed  tightly  then, 

Unless  by  living  Jonathan, 

Who  did  his  courting  on  the  square  I 

Divorce  in  that  old  time  was  rare.    ♦    * 

Ah!  all  the  blessings  we  have  won 

Cannot  atone  for  injury  done 

To  happy  homes,  to  life  and  health, 

Which  in  Uiat  olden  time  were  wealth. 

Then,  by  our  heavenly  Father  led. 

They  saw  this  land  with  richness  fed. 

And,  camping  by  the  cooling  streams. 

They  found  at  last  their  land  of  dreams; 

And  when  in  after  years  they  came 

To  love  it,  and  to  give  it  name. 

They  called  it  "BETHEi/'—it  had  been 

A  Bethel,  truly,  unto  them! 


enr^  Remind  j^nrfienhr. 


Rev.  Henry  B.  Cnrpenter  was  born  in  Irelanii.  about  IWO.  Ho  came  to  Fryeburg.  Me^ 
to  8pon<l  a  few  weeks  of  n  Mininier  v.ication,  in  the  tipring  of  1874,  and  found  hit  boa« 
and  surrounilingst  M)  pleasant  for  a  gentleman  of  literary  leisure,  that  hlB  cjontenipbtf^ 
vacation  was  lengthened  to  n  two  years'  sojourn.  While  there  he  supplied  vacant  pn^ 
nits,  an<l  lecturwi  in  various  piaoes  upon  the  great  oratora,  poela,  aun  literary  meu  w 
England  and  Ireland.  He  i»  the  author  of  a  humorous  (loeni,  entitled  **  The  Oatmeal  Cm* 
satiers,"  published  in  pamphlet  form.  He  supplied  the  ConRregatloual  Church  In  Bridg* 
ton  for  three  years  from  187.'>.  He  wrote  a  <lrama  entitled  "  >*ew  America;  or  the  Yottaj 
Folks  at  Home."  A  dramatio  company  w:ls  organized  at  Bridgton,  and  brought  out  thii. 
play  at  several  places,  which  was  well  received!  In  1878,  Mr,  Carueuter  was  called  to th« 
pulpit  of  the  Hollis  Street  C  hurch,  Boston,  In  which  I'icriwnt  and  Starr  King,  bothpoe^ 
preachers,  had  ministered  befort'  him.  The  society  rapidly  increased  nnder  his  popultf 
pastorate.  A  fine  edifice  was  completetl  at  the  South  End.  but,  being  encumbered  with  » 
neavy  debt,  was  sol* I  to  Kdwanl  Kverett  Hale's  societv,  the  two  societies  being  mergea 
into  one.  Mr.  Car(>enter  had  not  long  b'^en  in  Boston  before  he  was  recognized  as  a  nitt 
of  brilliant  talents  and  tine  culture,  with  a  poetical  temperament  which  gave  marked 
individuality  to  his  si>eech  aucl  writings.  He  wrote  a  striking  poem  on  "  Fryeborir,'* 
specially  for  that  attractive  hrot/mrr,  recently  published,  **  The  Fryebnrg  Wetet^*" 
Memorial,"  Mr.  Carpenter  has  also  contribute*!  to  the  AtJnvlic  AtonfhJy,  and  other 
leading  magazines.  His  volume  entitled.  **  Liber  Amoris,"  publishefl  not  long  since,  has 
given  liin\  a  i>ermanent  place  among  our  poets.  He  is  now  iu  the  Old  World,  writiof  * 
series  of  literary  papers  for  the  Boston  Sumlay  Glof>e. 
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LOVED  AND  LOST. 

In  the  pathless  brake  l)y  the  bniok's  wet  s^'»^^*, 
Whoso  water  and  woo: I  to  eacli  other  mo  iii, 
We  sat  for  a  {golden  hour  aK>iie, 

None  envied  our  joy,  for  we  only  heird 

The  tell-tale  note  of  the  startled  bird. 

The  pine-trees  aronn<l  stood  dreaminj;  and  still; 
I  saw  not  the  lilies  which  drank  their  fill 
As  they  swooned  on  the  pond;  I  heard  not  the  mill 
Turn  its  trundled  wheel  to  the  wave  above, 
Like  a  full  heart  beatinjj  in  ceaseless  love. 

Noon  called  for  calm  eve,  but  I  knew  it  not, 
For  earth  with  its  life  and  pain  was  forgot, 
And  heaven's  full  jijlory  cr<»wned  the  spot. 

Till  I  heeded  not  how  the  cveninj?  star 

Rose  as  the  herald  of  night  from  far; 

For  thy  words  alone  were  sweet  in  my  ear. 
And  thy  looks  were  to  me  like  starlight  clear, 
Aye,  all  things  were  distant,  while  thou  wert  near; 

Time  itself  had  died,  so  it  seemed  to  me. 

And  Life  was  now  Immortality. 

I  could  not  speak ;  she  drew  to  my  side, 

My  cheek  she  caressed,  and  its  tear  she  dried, 

Then  bowing  low,  **0  my  darling,"  she  cried, 

**I  am  yours"— and  on  my  neck  she  hung. 

Then  weeping  she  kissed  me,  and  wept  and  clung. 

We  parted;  she  passed  through  her  father's  gate, 

He  rose  from  his  chair  with  words  of  hate. 

He  scoffed  at  her  love,  he  cursed  her  mate, 

Ho  cursed  her  mother,  who  hears  not,  but  sleeps 
In  her  grave  where  the  ash-tree  whispers  and  weeps. 

Another  came,  rich,  brainless  and  bold, 
A  crested  lie  on  his  can'iage  was  scrolled. 
He  reached  out  his  base-born  hand  of  gold ; 

**Be  his  wife,"  cried  the  tyrant-father,  and  swore, 

"Or  leave  me  this  hour  for  evermore. 

•*You  will  not?  Away  I  get  hence  to  your  room, 
I  '11  watch  at  your  door  with  footman  and  groom, 
You  shall  never  go  forth  unless  to  your  tomb" — 

"My  mother!"  she  sobbed,  then  left  them  and  fled 
To  weep  all  night  on  the  stone  of  the  dead. 
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In  the  morning  I  came,  and  found  her  there. 

With  folded  hands  and  in  wan  despair; — 

My  love !  how  she  gazed  with  a  moon-struck  air, 

And  murmured  my  name,  though  she  knew  me  not, 
As  I  bore  her  weak  frame  to  a  neighboring  lot 

Three  days  went  round ;  I  watched  by  her  bed. 

She  lay  in  her  marble  trance  like  the  dead; 

The  fourth  day  dawned,  and  she  raised  her  head, 

Drew  my  friendly  hand  to  her  tear-wet  breast, 
Kissed  my  tear- wet  lips,  and  sank  to  rest. 

Lost  angel !  my  Morn-star  of  Memory ! 
Lead  me  on  to  the  land  of  thy  cloudless  day, 
To  the  spirit-land,  whence  I  hear  thee  say, 

**  Bear  and  be  brave ;— though  thou  must  weep, 
The  sun's  on  the  dial,  the  shadows  creep.*' 

But  O,  to  think  that  nevermore 

I  shall  speak  to  her  as  I  spoke  before, 

In  lane  or  in  garden,  by  hill  or  by  shore, 

Or,  alone,  alone,  alone. 

In  the  pathless  brake  by  the  brook* s  wet  stone! 


Bom  July  10, 1S41,  In  Exeter,  Me.  Educated  in  the  common  scboola,  snppleiiMifeedlv 
a  few  terniB  at  East  Corinth  Academy,  Levant  High  School,  and  Goald*8  Academy,  Bethd, 
under  the  tuition  of  his  cousin,  now  President  of  the  State  College  at  Orono— M.C.F^ 
nald.  Benjamin  afterwards  received  instruction  at  Kent's  Hill  and  at  Edward  Littto 
Institute,  entering  Bowdoin  College  in  18G5.  Illness  prevented  the  completion  of  bii 
course.  He  partially  recovered  his  health,  however,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Feb* 
ruary,  18G8.  Uo  followed  teaching  sometime  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  removing 
to  >Vinu,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  has  held  several  offices  of  trust,  and  hsi  alio 
been  a  newspaper  correspondent  for  several  years,  contributing  to  the  LewisUm  Jo^ 
naf.  Banff  or  Whig  and  Courier,  etc.,  and  wrote  the  history  of  several  towns  for  th« 
work  on  Penohscot  County. 


PLAYING  COPENHAGEN. 

Playing  Copenhagen,  Pretty  girl  with  careless  fingers, 

There  is  much  fun  in  it!  Eyes  half  turned  the  other  iray, 

Hit  a  girPs  hand  now,  Happy  gallant  never  lingers, 

Kiss  her  the  next  minute.  Never  asks  her  if  he  may. 

** There,  I've  hit  your  hand,'*  Hit  a  miss  a  love-pat  token, 

''Thought  you  did  so,  mister,"  Touch  her  fingers  on  the  twine, 

Arm  around  her  neck,  *'  Yes"  or  **  no"  is  never  spoken, 

Then,  by  Jove,  I  kissed  her  I  Earned  the  kiss,  and  it  is  mine. 

Magic  circle  this,  Lassie  now  within  the  ring 

Elfin  fairies  use  it —  Touches  finger-tips  and  *scapeSt 

Should  you  earn  a  kiss,  Useless  now  to  fly  on  wing— 

Seize  it  or  you  lose  it.  Vain  your  crying  "Sour  grap^^*" 
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This  is  very  Cliristian-like — 
Returning  kiss  for  blow, 

If  lad  or  lassie  doth  you  strike, 
Pressed  lip  checks  the  "no."' 


01wiH  ^mtw  ^aivim  ^juites, 

**FenDO  Hayes*' was  bom  in  Augtiiita,  in  1841.  Her  maiden  name  was  Olivia  Fenno 
Cowan.  When  she  was  a  chililjlier  father  removed  to  Saco,  and  later  to  Biddeford,  where 
he  was  editor  of  the  Unif*n  otnf  Journal.  Slie  was  married  at  twenty-one  to  E.  H. 
Hayes,  a  lawyer,  and  npent  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  lierwick. 
She  died  in  early  middle  life,  leaving  four  children.  She  began  in  childhood  to  write. 
Before  she  was  twelve  years  of  age,  Heveral  little  i»oemH  and  sketches  were  published. 
Her  school  friends  all  remember  her  as  a  bri^rht,  eager,  brilliant  girl  of  considerable  per- 
sonal b<*auty,  to  which  her  kind  heart  and  tender  conHclenco  addtnl  a  gentleness  of 
expression  very  lovable.  For  many  yean*  before  her  death,  she  wju»  a  regular  contribu- 
tor of  stories  and  poems  to  the  I'orthinti  Transcripf,  besides  frequently  writing  for 
other  publications.  An  wife  and  motlier,  she  had  but  little  leisure  for  literary  work,  but 
the  spirit  within  stirretl  and  expressed  Itself  in  a  way  that  her  readers  remember.  As  it 
is  always  with  the  truent  people,  only  lier  mc»st  intiiiiiate  friends  knew  tbe  rare  and  com- 
pleted beauty  of  her  last  years— which  gave  such  strength  and  pathos  to  the  productions 
of  that  time.  She  was  a  genuine  blossom  of  our  Pine  Tree  State— bravely  reaching 
heaTenirard  like  its  pines—and  motlestly  shunning  uutico  like  its  beautiful  arbutus. 


LOVE*S  PAIN. 

To  love  is  pain,  since  for  us  all 
Life  hath  so  much  of  grief  and  woe; 

On  him  doth  least  of  sorrow  fall 
Who  only  his  own  dole  may  know. 

But  O,  to  hold  another's  heart 
So  close  we  thrill  at  every  throb, 

And  helpless  know  its  bitter  smart 
Nor  yet  can  stay  the  cruel  rod! 

O  tender,  tender  Christ,  if  there 

In  life  a  shari)er  anguish  be, 
A  heavier,  thornier  cross  to  bear, 

Be'pitif ul,  and  spare  it  me  I 

Who  walks  alone  his  even  way 

No  clasping  hand  from  his  shall  miss. 

For  him  shall  never  come  the  day 
Of  dying  love's  cold  parting  kiss. 

Who  loves  must  suffer^  yet  we  hold 
That  dearest  which  doth  cost  most  dear. 

And  who  the  price  of  pearl  hath  told 
That  hides  within  life's  pitying  tear. 
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THE  SAILOR'S  WIFE. 

I  can  bear  it  all  the  day  Do  you  mind  that  tale  accarst, 
When  the  sun  shines  glad  and  gay,  Of  mid  hunger  and  wild  thirst, 

And  the  children,  at  their  play,  When  than  death  the  end  was  worse, 

Claim  me,  heart  and  hand;  With  its  ship-wrecked  band? 

But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  O  why  did  you  tell  it  me 

Hushed  in  sleep  the  baby  fun,  To  come  back  when  you're  at  sea 

Then  my  torture  is  begun.  And  forever  follow  mo 

And  I  tremble  and  I  shrink  Till  I  wake  with  start  and  scream, 

As  I  think,  as  I  think,  As  [  dream,  as  I  dream, 

Here  alone  on  land.  Here  alone  on  land. 

When  the  night  is  black  and  thick,  Sometimes  when  the  storm  is  o'er, 

In  my  fancy,  sad  <and  sick.  Stilled  the  tempest's  cry  and  roar, 

I  can  hear  the  death-watch  tick.  Calm  more  dread  than  rage  before, 

Still  my  pulses  stand ;  I  can  see  a  strand ; 

And  I  shiver  in  the  wind.  High  upon  the  barren  beach, 

And  the  salt  spray  makes  me  blind.  Where  the  waves  forever  reach 

As  I  grope  your  side  to  find.  Hungrier  than  the  hungry  leech, 

Breasting  with  you  every  gale  Vou  lie  dumb  in  death's  deaf  sleep, 

As  I  sail,  as  I  sail.  And  I  weep,  and  I  weep, 

Here  alone  on  land.  Here  alone  on  land. 

Thus  my  heart  is  sad  and  sore, 
Sailing  with  you,  yet  on  shore. 
Land-becalmed  and  tempest- tore, 

Helpless,  heart  and  hand ; 
I  was  never  brave,  like  you, 
Weak  and  weeping,  only  true. 
Tell  me,  what  can  woman  do 
When  her  love  sails  leagues  away. 
But  to  pray,  but  to  pray. 

Here  alone  on  land. 


iirifHret  ^,  ^olUs. 


Mrs.  Maraaret  A..  Bolles,  ilaiia^htor  of  EUeii  \L.  an  1  <})orjjf3S.  Birstov,  was  born  ia 
Portland,  Me.  She  received  her  education  in  ttio  public  Boti»1s  of  that  city,  gradoating 
from  tlie  High  School  in  1800.  In  1868  Hlie  married  Rev.  E.  G.  BoUes,  D.  D.,  for  many 
yearA  pastor  of  the  First  Universalist  Church  in  Portland.  Her  residenoe  is  now  in  N«v 
York  City. 


ILLUMINATED  TEXTS. 

Behold  the  wondrous  rainbowa-which  joyous  summer  weaves, 
Reflected  in  the  brightness  of  glowing  autumn  leaves! 
In  sunset's  golden  halo  the  dying  day  is  dressed; 
So  sinks  the  year  in  glory,  to  sleep  in  wintry  rest. 
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From  every  wood  and  liiji^hway  gay  banners  are  unfurled, 
And  beauty,  gorgeous  beauty,  enwraps  the  leafy  world. 
As  in  some  realm  enc^hanted,  'neatb  tliis  October  sky, 
I  ^ther  bright  mementoes  of  all  tlkc  splendors  nigh; 
More  fair  than  jeweled  treasures,  from  eaeh  resplendent  tree, 

0  beauteous  leaves!  ye  gliuhlen  the  wintry  houi-s  to  me: 
With  emerald  tints  and  crimson,  and  sunshine  blending  all. 
Texts  ne'er  illumed  so  richly,  ye  hang  upon  my  wjill. 

1  read  anew  the  lesson,  we  all  do  fade  like  thee, 
And  think  if  half  thy  glory  my  autumn  days  may  see, 
If  I,  like  thee,  may  gatlier  the  sunbeams  of  the  year. 
And  so  reflect  life's  blessings,  when  harvest-time  is  near, 
If  past  all  storms  and  trials,  my  work  like  thine  is  blessed, 
I  could,  like  thee,  as  nobly  await  my  earthly  rest. 


GENTIANS. 

O,  every  year,  when  autumn  came. 
We  thought  that  from  the  skies 

Had  dropped  upon  our  dull  earthlhero 
A  bit  of  Paradise ; 

For  on  the  field  the  gentians  grew, 

And  all  the  ground  was  blue,  so  blue, 

O,  every  year  we  gathered  there 
These  blossoms,  one  by  one, 

These  children  of  the  old  year's  love^ 
The  darlings  of  the  sun, 

And  said  the  half  had  not^been  told. 

Such  beauty  did  their  petals  hold. 

I  said  their  tint  alone  could  match 

The  light  in  her  dear  eyes. 
As  from  their  fringes  they  looked  out^ 

In  beautiful  surprise; 
And  that  so  tender,  brave'and  true. 
The  types  of  her  sweet  self,  they  grew. 

I  never  tliought  that  like  them,  too, 
Her  eyes  so  soon  would  close, 

To  open  only  when  the  bright 
Eternal  dawn  arose ; 

O,  sore  I  grieved  wlien  autumn  came, 

But  still  the  gentians  smiled  the  same. 

What  could  I,  but  place  o'er  her  grave 
These  treasures  of  her  love, 
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And  there,  like  them  in  trustfulness, 

Look  up  to  her  above  ? 
Do  fairer  flowers  her  heart  enshrine  ? 
Is  heavenly  love  more  dear  than  mine  ? 


inat  g,  M^i'm- 


PThlB  popnUtr  clergyman  aikI  author  vras  bom  in  Norridgewoek,  June  10, 1841,  that  fine  old 
Tillage  CD  the  banks  of  the  Kennebec    During  his  boylioo«l  he  studied  in  a  general  vay. 
with  the  idea  of  ultimately  onterine  college,  but  ill-health  interfered  with  his  plans,  and 
though  he  had  fitted  himst^lf  to  enter  he  never  w-ent  to  college.    Having  always  been  a 
bookworm  from  the  time  he  was  able  to  re.ul,  the  evidence*^  of  his  after  fame  in  the 
world  of  literature  were  early  manifest.    He  graduated  from  the  Bansor  Theologies] 
Seminary,  in  18G4,  and  in  Suptomber  of  the  same  ycjir,  {*niled  for  CaHfonila,  to  engage  in 
home  missionary  work  in  that  locality.    He  was  mvt  assigned  to  San  Mateo,  a  beautiful 
suburb  of  Sa^  Francisco,  where  he  rem.ained  a  year  and  a  half,  and  was  then  called  to 
another  church  in  Ihe  Grass  Valley  region,  among  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierras.    He  abo 
preached  there  for  a  year  and  a  lialf.    On  account  of  his  parents,  who  were  at  this  time 
getting  along  in  life,  he  relintiuislied  his  lalx>rs  in  California,  and  came  East  again.    He 
subsequently  preached  in  Pratninj^ham,  M:iss..  and  from  tlienoe  went  West,  being  influ- 
enced to  take  this  action  bv  the  fact  that  his  hn>thcr  was  settled  in  •JacksonTille,  111.    He 
preached  three  and  a  hal^  years  iu  Hannibal.  Mo.,  and  then  accepteil  a  call  from  Chi- 
cago.   He  began  his  firxt  work  in  Boston  at  the  Church  of  the  Unity,  where  he  is 
still  pastor,  in  Septombor,  1874.     Mr.  Savage  i.s  now  re^zardod  as  one  of  the  theologioal 
lions  of  the  day.  HiH  remarks  arc  always  taken  <lo\vn  in  short-hand,and  for  the  past  eleven 
years  liave  been  published.    In  this  form  they  go  over  the  world.    As  au  author  his  name 
flffures  quite  conHpiciiously  in  tho  religions  :iiid  critical  literature  of  thocountry.    Among 
his  books,  all  of  which  have  bwen  favorably  received,  we  may  mention  *'  Light  on  the 
Cloud."  *^Man,  Womrui  and  Child,"   •' I.ifo  Questions,**  "Poems,"  and  a  "Story  of 
To-Day"  —the  latter  his  only  production  in  the  way  of  fiction. 


LIGHT  ON  THE  CLOUD. 

There  *8  never  an  always  cloudless  sky, 

There's  never  a  vale  so  f.tir, 
But  over  it  sometimes  shadows  lie 

In  a  chill  and  songless  air. 

But  never  a  cloud  o'erhung  the  day, 

And  flung  its  shadows  down, 
But  on  its  heaven-side  gleamed  some  ray, 

Forming  a  sunshine  crown. 

It  is  dark  on  only  the  downward  side : 
Though  rage  the  tempest  loud. 

And  scatter  its  terrors  far  and  wide. 
There's  light  upon  the  cloud. 

And  often,  when  it  traileth  low, 

Shutting  the  landscape  out, 
And  only  the  chilly  east  winds  blow 

From  the  foggy  seas  of  doubt, 
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There'll  como  a  time,  near  the  setting  sun, 
Wlien  the  joys  of  life  seem  few, 

A  rift  will  break  in  the  evening  dun, 
And  the  golden  light  stream  through. 

And  the  soul  a  glorious  bridge  will  make 

Out  of  the  golden  bars, 
And  all  its  priceless  treasures  take 

Where  shine  the  eternal  stars. 


THE  PESCADERO  PEBBLES. 

Where  slopes  the  beach  to  the  setting  sun, 

On  the  Pescadero  shore, 
Forever  and  ever  the  restless  surf 

Rolls  up  with  its  sullen  roar. 

And  grasping  the  pebbles  in  white  hands, 

And  chafing  them  together. 
And  grinding  them  against  the  cliffs 

In  stormy  and  sunny  weather. 

It  gives  them  never  any  rest. 

All  day,  all  night,  the  pain 
Of  their  long  agony  sobs  on, 

Sinks,  and  then  swells  again. 

And  tourists  come  from  every  clime 

To  search  with  eager  care 
For  those  whose  rest  has  been  the  least, 

For  such  have  grown  most  fair. 

But  yonder,  round  a  point  of  rock, 

In  a  quiet,  sheltered  cove. 
Where  storm  ne'er  breaks,  and  sea  ne'er  comes, 

The  tourists  never  rove. 

The  pebbles  lie  'neath  the  sunny  sky 

Quiet  for  evermore : 
In  dreams  of  everlasting  peace 

They  sleep  upon  the  shore. 

But  ugly,  and  rough,  and  jagged  still 
Are  they  left  by  the  passing  years ; 

For  they  miss  the  beat  of  angry  storms, 
And  the  surf  that  drips  in  tears. 

The  hard  turmoil  of  the  pitiless  sea 
Turns  the  pebble  to  beauteous  gem. 

They  who  escape  the  agony 
Miss  also  the  diadem. 


] 
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hitrh§  §/iHse  gord. 


Charles  Chase  Lord,  second  child  aiid  first  son  of  Clmrles  and  Sarah  (Hnhhaid)  Lord« 
was  born  In  South  Bennick,  .July  7,  1841.  being  of  the  seventh  generation  in  direct 
deseent  from  Capt.  Katban  Ix)rd,  who  is  sai4l  to  liavc  settled  in  Kittery  in  1652.  '^'ben 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a  young  child,  his  father  moved  to  New  liampshlre,  resid- 
tng  first  at  Newumrket,  and  nfterward  at  Ilopkiuton.  Charles  C,  in  early  life,  evinced 
an  inclination  to  intellectual  purtiuits,  but  imperfect  health  prevented  the  more  extended 

Sreparatory  course  of  study  he  might  otherwise  have  parsed.  In  earlier  manhood  be 
evoted  himself  to  the  Christian  niinistr\',  but  did  not  find  the  vocation  congenial:  in 
later  years  he  has  mainly  liet-n  occupied  with  journalistic  and  literary  pursuits.  Mr. 
Lord  has  written  numerous  short  poeius  upon  a  wide  range  of  sabjects,  bat  mostly  se&ti- 
mental,  religious  or  mystieal. 


DIRIGO. 
(a  SEUIO-COMIC  IT>YL.) 

The  slanting  shadow  of  the  pine. 
The  placid  lake  and  sparkling  hay, 

The  hill  and  vale,  express  the  line, 
I  guide^  direct^  or  lead  the  way. 

From  the  dead  slumher  of  the  year, 
When  wintcr*s  night  is  dumb  and  chill. 

Bright  spring  awakes,  with  songs  of  cheer. 
And  leads  her  train,  to  life  fulfil. 

From  desk,  and  bench,  and  bonded  street. 
The  eager  throng  and  restless  band. 

In  thankful  haste,  direct  their  feet 
Where  pleasure  crowns  the  smiling  land. 

Where  pleasant  waters  lave  the  shore. 
And  fair  winds  fill  the  inland  sails, 

And  deer  the  fragrant  woods  explore, 
No  guide  deceives,  no  prospect  fails. 

Quick  freshness  leads  the  crimson  wave 
Back  to  the  pallid  check  and  brain. 

And  care,  once  longing  for  the  grave 
Of  time,  ignores  its  former  pain. 

Then  thought  directs  its  eye  to  scan, 
With  skill  that  proves  its  subtle  ken^ 

The  process  of  the  w^ondrous  plan 
That  nature  works  in  plastic  men. 

And  sees  how  spirits  blithe  are  led 
In  fields  so  green  and  lights  so  fair. 

And  marks  the  famished  senses  fed 
On  fats  of  water,  earth  and  air. 


CHARLES  CHASE  LORD. 


Thus  comprehension  swift  reviews, 
By  yuidance  apprehension  shows 
How  each  true  son  of  Maine  renews 
His  self  and  soul,  despite  his  woes. 

Till,  life  conserved  within  her  hounds. 

Her  faithful  children,  day  by  day. 
While  each  exultant  theme  redounds. 
Thrive,  flourish,  spread,  and  lead  the  waj/. 


A  LOVE  SONG. 

Sweet  love,  who  listens  to  the  lays 
My  captive  heart  with  rapture  sings, 

My  transport  grateful  homage  pays 
Before  the  shrine  from  which  it  springs. 

Bright  dews  exhale  and  seek  the  skies 
From  which  tliey  came;  by  subtle  force. 

The  tributes  of  my  verso  arise 
In  aspiration  to  their  source. 

When  my  fond  strain  in  thee  awakes 

Some  blissful  theme  thy  thoughts  prolong, 

Of  crowning  joy  my  soul  partakes, — 
I  give  thee  back  thy  own  sweet  song. 


MV  SHIP. 

My  ship  is  ou  the  tranquil  sea; 

Upon  the  strand 

I  watching  stand, 
While  fair  winds  waft  lier  safe  to  me. 

Like  a  bright  bird  she  skims  the  main; 

With  lustre  decked, 

Her  sails  reflect 

The  day  in  white  without  a  stain. 

> 

"Far  out  to  sea  my  visi<m  peers 

To  this  sweet  prize, 

That  hither  flies, 

While  hope  commingles  smiles  and  tears. 

I  wonder  if  a  soul,  intent 

On  certain  wealth 

And  steadfast  health 
Of  spirit,  e'er  could  circumvent 
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The  torrent  surging  in  his  breast; 
From  boundless  deeps, 
He  smiles  and  weeps 
Who  hails  some  long-delaying  rest. 

I  cannot  see  the  worth  that  teems 

Within  her  store, 

As  to  the  shore 
My  ship  holds  on;  as  one  who  dreams. 

Entranced  by  some  mysterious  art. 

My  thoughts  divine 

No  sure  design; 
1  read  her  mission  in  my  heart. 

My  ship  is  freighted  with  a  joy. 

To  crown  my  days 

With  thankful  praise, 
And  give  each  nobler  thought  employ, 

And  each  ideal  theme  release. 

And,  where  the  heart 

Has  felt  a  smart. 
Provide  the  balm  that  heals  with  peace. 

Kind  friends,  grieve  not  when  you  discern 

That  I,  in  deed 

N  or  word,  give  heed 
To  cares  in  which  you  toil  and  y^eam — 

With  you  in  doubts  refuse  to  roam : 

My  heart  addressed 

To  comfort  blest, 
I  *m  waiting  till  my  ship  comes  home. 


gdwin  §ut/(vm  Sriggs, 

KdiRin  Buthven  Brifpp  "wns  lorn  in  "Wrrtlptock,  Oxford  Counigr,  Me.,  Oct.  22.  IHI. 
Itcofivdia  coinnioii-HolKoI  ctiimtioii.  C<  u  iix uccd  "Uiiting  lor  llie  press  'wbcn  flftttn 
vcaru  old,  and  iroiii  li«5(]  to  187(i  had  over  two  liuiidrcd  povms  publielied  Id  Maine  and 
IffRFsachiiBcttf:  ])Hp( Ts  iwiX  ir;i}:}i2iii(  s  Since  IhTG  his  whole  time  has  been  derotcd  to  th« 
editing;  of  pusczle  dtpartiiuntK.  mni  (h«  column  of  "Mjstiflcationa'*  in  the  rorilond 
'J'ronttcript  has  been  conducted  by  him  since  April  1, 1^76.  Uaine  baa  alwayi  been  his 
boiue. 


MY  TUEASUKES. 

My  wealth  is  not  in  notes  and  bonds. 
Nor  stocks  in  trade,  hor  fertile  lands, 
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Nor  gold  and  silver  in  a  safe. 
Secured  by  locks  and  iron  bands; 

My  treasures  are  exempt  from  tax, 
Except  what  I  may  freely  pay, 

And  every  dollar  I  thus  expend, 
Pays  me  good  interest  every  day. 

My  wealth  is  not  in  anything 

To  tempt  a  midnight  burglar  here, 
Though  all  my  treasures  on  this  earth 

Are  in  my  house,  I've  nought  to  fear; 
I  often  leave  them  during  the  day, 

Hut  when  descend  the  shades  of  night, 
I  haste  with  joy  unto  my  home 

To  guard  them  till  the  morrow's  light. 

My  treasures, — source  of  all  my  joys, — 

The  wealth  that  cheers  me  on  through  life,- 
I'll  tell  to  y(»u  by  naming  first 

My  gentle,  U^ving,  blue-eyed  wife! 
Within  our  liome,  with  shouts  of  glee, 

A  little  girl  and  boy  do  play, 
The  former  five  years  old  last  month, 

The  latter  one  year  old  to-day. 

These  are  my  treasures,  only  three, 

And  yet  I  'm  richer  than  a  king. 
And  haj)py  as  the  wild,  free  birds 

That  in  the  summer  sweetly  sing; 
What  though  tht?  winds  of  autumn  blow, 

And  all  without  is  cold  and  drear. 
Within  is  light,  and  warmtli,  and  love. 

While  1  am  with  my  treasures  here. 


OLD  FRIENDS. 

Like  some  fair  vision  in  a  dream 

The  past  doth  oft  before  me  rise, 
Kevealing  chihlhood's  hajipy  Imme, 

And  friends  I  then  did  highly  prize; 
Their  faces  now  are  dimly  seen. 

More  dim  as  vears  do  onward  lh»w. 
But  1  shall  never  quite  forget 

Tlie  dear  ohl  friends  of  long  ago. 

IIow  often  in  my  wildwood  home, 
My  father's  c(»ttage  on  the  hill, 
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I  used  to  play  at  hide-and-seek 
With  Clara,  Roscoe,  Bess  and  Will; 

And  Clara  oft  would  laughing  say 
I  was  her  darling  little  heau, — 

She  was  the  dearest  one  of  all 
The  many  friends  of  long  ago. 

Divided  in  those  happy  dhys. 

And  scattered  all  the  wide  world  o'er, 
My  eyes,  with  age  now  growing  dim, 

On  earth  will  never  see  them  more; 
But  far  above  the  gloomy  clouds, 

Where  cold  storm- winds  can  never  blow, 
I  hope  to  meet,  to  kiss  and  gi*eet. 

Those  dear  old  friends  of  long  ago. 


^divnrd  J*  ^ideout 


E.  L.  Hideout  WHS  bom  in  Bonton,  >f  c,  in  1S41.  After  lenviii^  school  he  yr»»  engaeed  In 
mercantile  pursuits  in  Bangor,  and  also  in  I>oxter,  Me.,  writing  occasionally  for  publica- 
tion during  those  years.  In  1.^78  becaiUK  editor  of  the  lionsehobl  Jmirnnf^  pablisbed  by 
E.  Q.  Kitlcont  &  Co..  Montreal,  P.  Q.  In  1S.S0  E.  <].  II.  &  Co.  reniored  to  New  York  City, 
and  there  published  the  Jonrnnf  nm\  also  the  Honsnhold  GueM  .Ua^/frzine,  and  fUdenut'i 
MorUhly  .\[<i{f'xzhw.,  with  all  of  which  he  ha^  since  bf en  connected,  a^j  also  Thfi  New  York 
Wat^rly,  published  by  his  brotlier,  K.  G.  liiileout,  under  the  name  of  the  Warerly  Pab* 
lishing  Co. 


PYGMALION'S  STATUE. 

Pygmalion,  a  sculptor  of  the  ancient  city  of  Tyre,  made  a  statue  of  wliioh  he  beeams 
•o  enamored  that  Venus,  on  his^entrcaty,  give  it  life.  Old  MvruoLuoY. 

You  have  read  the  mythical  stcny 

Of  that  famous  st:ituo  of  yore, 
That  Pygmalion  carved  from  the  Tyrian  stono 
So  faultless  and  fair  that  its  beauty  shone 

Like  a  gleam  from  some  brighter  shore. 

You  have  lioanl  how  the  sculptor's  heart  was  moved 

By  the  marvel  his  hands  had  wrought;— 
And  how  he  besought  the  *'Go<ldess  of  Love" 
To  warm  it  to  life  by  a  breath  from  above. 

And  give  it  the  power  of  thought. 

The  boon  was  granted :  the  marble  breathed 

Replete  with  all  womanly  grace; — 
And  close  to  his  breast  he  clasped  the  bride 
Ho  had  won  from  the  rugged  mountain  side, 

And  his  soul  was  filled  with  peace. 
•  ♦•*•• 

Last  night  I  saw  the  legend  reversed,— 
For  a  woman  seemed  turned  to  stone, 
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'Neath  the  glance  uf  cue  who  stood  at  her  side 
And  gazed  upon  her  with  fondest  pride, 
As  the  song  and  the  dance  went  on. 

O  marvelous  power  of  human  U)ve  I 

That  could  cause  the  marble  to  thrill 
With  all  the  delights  that  mortiils  have  known, 
And  yet  could  change  the  woman  to  stone, — 
Like  that  from  the  fabled  hill. 


^itroline  ffmen^ort  ^wan. 


Caroline  Davenport  Swan  is  a  resident  of  (ianlincr,  Me.,  inhere  she  was  born  Dee. 
2,  1841.  She  belongs  to  cue  of  the  *ol<i  families}"  of  that  town,  her  two  grandfathers 
having  been  among  its  oarly  wttlerM.  Her  home,  known  as  "the  old  Swan  place."  is 
quite  pictnresque.  with  itn  cpaciouH  lawiis,  ghaded  by  elms  and  commanding  a  view  of 
toe  Kennebec  Kiver,  Kiiucated  in  (  ambriclge.  Mans.,  at  the  celebrated  school  of  Prof. 
Agafsiz,  she  has  attaiiifd  a  wide  cMiltnrf,  increased  hy  advantages  of  foreign  tr.ivel.  Her 
artistic  ta&te  is  extremely  d(:li<rate,  and  she  )i:h  hp<.'iit  much  lime  with  brush  and  pencil. 
As  a  teacher,  her  inflnenco  h.va  Uvan  widely  felt;  liavinj^  been  connected  for  many  years 
with  the  lioston  Society  to  Knc«)ur:ige  Studies  at  Home,  and  conducting  by  corresjiond- 
■ence  its  Shakes|>earian  Department.  Atone  period  she  tan;;1u  Frencli  and  English,  at 
St.  Catherine's  Hall,  in  Au;;usta.  and  has  tr.iijied  many  private  pupils  in  her  native  city. 
In  literature  she  is  favorably  known  rn  a  eontrilmtor  of  Ktorie.i  and  verHe  to  the  various 
papers  and  magazines.  The'  pmMns  appended  will  nerve  to  give  fiouie  idea  of  her  merits 
in  this  direction.    The  ttrst  given  upiwarod  in  the  Veuf  York  I adepe/uleiU. 


EXTKAXCE. 

At  the  world's  jrrcat  castle-gate 

A  beggar  cries. 
**  To  wealtli  and  state  we  open  wide, 
To  the  worldly-wise  in  purple  pride,** 

\  voice  replied. 
**  Alack!"  said  she,  *'for  the  loving  heart 

And  naught  beside.** 

Expect \nt,  al;  a  iniglitier  gate, 

The  wor  1  d  1  y- w  is o 
Stand  waiting  by  its  golden  bars, 
Till  wonder-pearls  and  gleaming  stars 

Swing  open  wide 
For  her  who  brings  the  loving  heart 

And  naught  beside. 


COLOR-FIRES. 

September  kindles  the  flame 

From  an  August  sun; 
A  burning-glass  in  her  snow-white  hand. 
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Imperial  grace  of  wide  command, 

Lo !  the  blaze  begun  !— 
And  Love,  he  watches  the  stately  dame; 
His  fires  are  kindled  much  the  same. 

October  feedetli  the  flame, — 

How  it  laughs  and  roars! — 
With  ruddy  maples,  and  elms  that  burn. 
And  orange  masses  of  sunlit  fern, 

His  golden  stores. 
But  Love  remembers  a  fiercer  claim; 
My  tires,*'  quoth  he,  **put  thiue  to  shame/* 


it 


November  buries  the  coals 

1'  the  sodden  grass. 
His  tremulous  fingers  all  a-cold. 
He  shivers  across  the  silvoi-y  wold, 

As  shadows  pass. 
And  Love  is  flying!  —A  sweet  bell  tolls. — 
O  heap  of  ashes!  ()  weary  souls! 


VITA  NUOVA. 

I  wandered  sad  within  ray  garden-ground; 
"  My  one  white  rose  is  dying,  day  by  day," 
I  whispered  mournfully,  and  turned  away 
From  its  bjvre  stalks:— the  plant  was  love-encrowned. 
Long  absence  followed ;  yet  tlie  years  crept  roimd 
To  my  return.     A  magical  display 
Of  roses  bade  me  welcome.    Each  brown  spray 
Shone  silver-white,  ejvch  thorny  stem  hivd  found 
Its  destined  crown.     '*()  root  and  bloom,"  I  cried, 
Spiiit  and  clay,  transmutable!    How  plain 
That  life,  cmce  lived,  must  put  cm  life  again. 
The  typo  celestial!    Tluis  shall  it  betide 
Witli  us,  wlion,  sudden,  from  our  eartlily  gloom 
The  grand  white  flower  of  Heaven  shall  Ihish  and  bloom. 


^mHH'd  ^tefsan  ^oitdon. 

Dr.  Amasa  S.  Conlou  w.u*  born  U\  Penobscot,  Me..  Dec.  23,  1811,  and  is  of  Scotch-Iriah 
eximotion.  His  futlicr  <lifil  in  Penobscot,  a  few  vears  a^o,  at  a  very  ad7aaee>i  age. 
greatly  rospectctl  by  all  wlio  kn^w  him.  Tiie  niotli'^f  is  slill  living,  in  tUe  full  po«sa«ion 
of  .ill  ii^r  mtnital  faciiltie-*,  at  tlif  nnusuil  aaf  of  Si.  .\.*u?i«iaji  early  life  wta  spint  on 
ibM  farm  in  Humincr.  but  in  winttT  \ui  u'ent  throiiijli  the  vtimJh  to  school,  nearly  two  miles 
away.  A  writer  in  tlu!  f>:ffsirorrh  J//j/;r/<'ri/t.speai<lugof  him  at  this  period, says:  "AittMS 
is  remi*iuberod  by  the  oldiT  residontji  horrt  as  a  young  lad  who  repreMnted  the  best  typ« 
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good-natared,  sociable,  Bolf-expanding,  iniioinitablA  Yaukeo."  He  entered  the 
ladne  Confereuce  Stiminarv.  Biicksport.  at  the  ai^e  of  sixteen,  where  he  remained 
he  breaking  out  of  the  ICebilliou.  April  28, 18Gt,  he  enii8te<l  in  Co.  £,  6rh  Maine 
ent  of  Volunteers,  wliich  was  made  up  moaily  from  tlie  studouts  of  the  Semlnarv. 
battle  of  Williamsburg.  Va.,  he  rcct*iv«.M!  injuries  from  which  he  has  never  faliy 
red.  Mustered  out  of  the  service,  July  17, 18G2.  He  is  an  active  member  of 'the 
Army  of  the  Republic,  and  his  pen  luis  recorded,  both  In  prose  and  song,  many  of 
rrinff  incidents  of  the  war.  Kccoverin};,  in  a  measure,  his  health,  he  returned  to 
xt  Maine  Seminary,  and  on  graduation  Rclected  medicine  as  a  profession,  and  read 
'ee  years,  after  two  yean*  of  diligent  preparation  In  Maine,  with  Dr.  Marcus  Shel- 
f  Iowa.  After  a  succensf ul  examination  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  where  he 
lod  two  years,  he  returned  to  Iowa  and  opened  an  ofiloe.  In  January,  1875,  he  was 
ted  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Union  Pacitic  R.  K.,  with  headquarters  at  Ogden, 
where  he  has  since  resided  and  practiced  with  groat  success.  As  a  literary  man 
also  had  markoil  success.  His  tlrst  printed  poem,  when  but  a  child,  appeareii  in 
Herald,  anil  brought  him  an  autograpli  letter  from  Dr.  Haven,  the  prince  of  crlt> 
a  1986  Dr.  Condon  visited  the  Haw:iiian  Islands,  and  wrote  several  very  interest- 
pers  In  regard  to  the  Kilauea  volcano,  then  in  eruption.  Before  leaving  he  was 
ed  a  banquet  at  Honolulu,  by  one  of  the  Kr>yal  Princes,  which  the  King  himself 
ed.  In  the  early  autumn  of  1887,  Dr.  Condon  revisiteil  his  old  home  in  Maine, 
n  absence  of  many  years,  from  thence  visiting  'Quebec,  also  the  home  of  Whittier, 
1  Webster  homesteail,  and  places  mailo  memorable  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  to 
nore  material  for  his  prolific  pen.  lie  has  writt-en  many  poems,  and  numerous 
es,  some  of  which  luive  been  widely  copied.    A  volume  ox  his  poems  will  soon 
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before  the  **  Tom  Rceil"  Republican  Club  of  Ogden.  Utah,  on  the  aunivorsary  of 
n*H  birthday,  Feb.  12, 1888. 

COLUMHIA's   prophecy,  FEB.  12,  LSOO. 

Somewhere  to-day  in  tlolor  and  want, 

Where  tears  are  plenty  and  bread  is  scarce. 
And  prowling  pjliosts  from  a  luckless  haunt 

Make  home  a  mockery  and  life  a  farce; 
Like  the  dissonant  wail  from  a  tuneless  chord. 
There  the  first  low  wail  of  a  child  shall  be  hoard  ; 

And  the  large  asking  eyes  full  of  baby  awe, 
That  will  question  the  cheer  of  the  wretched  den. 

Shall  behold,  rising  out  of  this  cradle  of  straw, 
A  temple  ornate  with  alTections  of  men; 

And  when  my  bright  stars  shall  be  i)aling  their  hue, 

Tlitn  his  hand  shall  recast  the  whole  field  of  blue. 

THE   FULFILMENT,  APRIL    14,  1865. 

Let  cunning  Hps  that  are  crafty  in  speech. 

Praise  **My  Uoyal  Lord"  and  his  Lady  proud; 
Let  pliant  tongues  loquacious  preach 

Of  the  Baron  bold  and  his  noble  blood; 
Let  Knights  call  the  names  of  their  fathers  up, 

And  toast  tlicm  with  jeweled  hmce  in  rest, 
But  witli  liumblo  hand  I  will  i-aise  a  cup 

To  one  tliat  is  greater  than  their  guest. 
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We  will  pour  from  a  lip  in  the  tanfcled  horn,* 

A  milk-white  draught  that  the  Crete  adored, 
To  celebrate  a  patriot  born 

In  a  treenailed  box  of  rough  deal  board ; 
We  will  drink  to  him  whose  infant  eyes 

Looko  I  flrst  on  clou  Is  of  a  leaien  hue, 
That,  hanging  dense  in  his  morning  skies, 

Hid  the  Orient  beams  of  the  sun  from  view. 

Till  the  climax  that  finished  a  glorified  life, 

These  furrowing  sorrows  he  patiently  bore; 
And  the  long,  painful  years  of  a  crucial  strife 

Scarce  added  a  line  to  the  horologue's  score; 
Like  a  tell-tale  map  were  his  lineaments  cast, 

In  a  mold  where  sufferings  had  graved  their  trace; 
And,  always  pursuing,  this  ghost  of  the  past 

Told  the  story  pathetic  on  his  face. 

But  the  boy  crept  out  of  poverty's  bed. 

To  follow  the  sibyl's  magic  wand; 
And  alwiys  there  vftor  ,  where  duty  led, 

They  journoyed  together,  hand  in  hand; 
Thou  canst  trace  the  stars  in  the  ebon  night. 

As  they  answer  the  book  of  some  hidden  force; 
But  how  little  thou  know'st  of  the  subtle  might 

That  drives  t  hem  along  in  their  silent  course. 

So  the  playful  sprite  weaves  a  silken  net. 

But  its  meshes  are  strong  as  a  web  of  steel; 
At  a  turn  in  the  path  the  snare  is  set 

Where  no  vigilant  eye  can  its  presence  reveal; 
A  captive  thenceforth  in  the  fairy  train. 

Where  censure  condemns  or  glad  salvos  ring; 
But  ever  he  follows  the  tractile  chain, 

A  beggar  to-day,  but  to-morrow— a  king. 

The  hills  that  grew  brown  in  a  bitter  breath 

That  sifted  through  clouds  the  winged  snow, 
Will  sprinkle  witli  blossoms  this  realm  of  death. 

When  the  south  wind  coaxes  the  buds  to  blow; 
So  genius,  if  fettered,  will  languish  in  gloom. 

Till  a  herald  proclaims  the  appointed  day; 
Then  'twill  burst  the  strong  door  of  its  sullen  tomb. 

If  some  angel  but  roll  the  stone  away. 

But  the  tide  of  events  flows  white  from  the  shore, 
To  bear  him  away  on  its  stormy  breast; 

•Horn  of  the  goat  that  suckled  Jupiter. 
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O  proud  Illinois,  he  is  tliinc  no  more! 

Ho  belonj:fs  to  tlio  world  as  thy  sarrod  bequest; 
There's  the  altar  prepared  for  this  j^ift  of  thy  love, 

And  the  tire,  and  the  <liri;e,  and  the  bulTeting  thronj^; 
But  only  the  Father  in  heaven  above 

Can  fathom  this  bounty  to  outra«;e  and  wrong. 

But  the  time  is  at  hand  when  this  man  will  be  tried, 

As  gold  in  a  furnace  that's  heatcul  seven-fold; 
If  the  metal  be  base  we  will  east  it  jvside, 

But  Are  shall  determine  whieh  is  dross,  which  is  gold; 
Let  the  cynic  behold,  for  the  trial  begins, 

And  the  ti»st  is  of  wisdom  and  courage  combined; 
If  his  arm  be  of  reed  he  will  fail;  if  he  wins. 

He  *8  the  stuff  that  makes  gods  of  mankind. 

On  the  tempest-torn  main,  in  the  oflfing  out  yonder, 

The  waves  clasp  the  sky  and  sink  down  with  a  roar, 
And,  rolling  together  with  tumult  and  thunder. 

Break  white  o*er  the  sea-wall  that  circles  the  shore; 
Like  the  wing  of  a  bird  on  a  faint  rim  of  sky, 

Or  the  shadow  of  Hope  we  sec  in  a  dream, 
The  proud  Ship  of  State  shakes  her  canvas  on  high, 

Defying  the  storm  and  the  lightning's  red  gleam. 

But  pirates  have  shifted  the  buoys  from  tlio  bar 

To  the  land-girted  harbor,  as  signals  of  woe; 
And  pir\tes  are  coaxing  where  th'gray  breakers  are, 

And  the  ship  luvs  a  deck-load  of  pirates  below; 
But  the  Lincoln  tliat  slept  in  a  cradle  of  straw, 

Stood  brave  on  the  bridge  with  trumpet  in  hand; 
And,  peering  through  darkness  and  tempest,  he  saw 

The  only  safe  roadstead  that  led  to  the  land. 

But  away  with  these  symbols  that  baflflo  my  muse, 
And  tangle  the  gait  of  a  smooth-flowing  song; 

So,  to  happy-eyed  Metjiphor  waving  a  truce, 
On  sturdy  Pegasus  I'll  gallop  along. 

At  a  snug  littlo  farm-house  thtit  stands  on  the  hill, 

A  widow  grief-stricken  bequeaths  her  last  son; 
And  a  fair  girl  will  wait  at  the  tryst  by  the'mill. 

Whose  white  lips  will  whisper  ** Good-bye;"  and  he's  gone; 
So  the  villager's  hope  and  the  rich  city's  pride, 

With  music  that  chases  the  echoes  afar, 
Float  down  the  broad  streets  in  a  living  ti'de, 

To  Join  in  the  glory  and  murder  of  war. 


■  h 
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How  graphic  the  picture  that  drops  from  a  pen  | 

While  a-p  linting  of  scenes  from  those  long  years  of  dread, 
From  the  fear  in  the  souls  of  the  children  of  men, 

As  they  read  the  long  lists  of  the  sacrificed  dead;— 
From  the  dews  of  the  South  turned  to  rod  showers  of  rain 

That  guttered  the  turf  on  the  rolling  lea, — 
From  the  crimson-lipped  bud  on  the  conscious  plain, — 

From  the  grave  where  Death  held  his  wild  jubilee! 

In  yon  pretty  cottage  contentment  once  reigned. 

And  all  the  bright  dreams  that  thrift  could  inspire, 
Now  a  prey  in  the  grasp  of  demons  unchained, 

And  molting  away  in  the  hot  tongues  of  fire; 
The  playground  once  sacred  to  childhood*  s  retreat, 

With  its  carpet  of  gicon  that  lay  soft  on  the  earth, 
Now  trod  to  a  mire  by  vandal-shod  feet. 

And  still  as  the  grave  are  the  voices  of  mirth. 

There's  the  far-re ichiu«x  lawn;  in  the  arbor  below 

Was  the  rope-braided  gig  that  swept  close  by  the  spring; 
But  the  leaves  have  grown  black  in  the  wrath  of  the  foe, 

And  a  halter  is  made  of  the  children's  swing; 
The  slow-throbbing  drum,  and  the  life's  wailing  cry, 

And  the  voice  of  a  wretch  in  his  brief  epilogue. 
Proclaim  the  last  act  in  the  fate  of  a  spy, 

Who  faces  the  doom  of  a  dishonored  dog. 

There  the  smooth-flowing  sea  has  extinguished  its  foam. 

And  soft  on  its  bosom  the  night  tapers  burn; 
While  the  sailor-boy  dreams  of  his  sweetheart  and  home, 

And  the  friends  of  his  youth  that  await  his  return; 
But  a  black  skulking  shadow  through  darkness  less  black, 

Like  a  fire-breathing  courser,  ploughs  over  the  main; 
Arid  swift  as  a  sleuth-hound  that  is  hot  on  the  track, 

Submerges  its  prey  in  a  white-foaming  grave. 

And  thus  through  the  years  burned  the  passions  of  hate, 

As  if  Satan's  new  reign  on  the  earth  had  began; 
Inciting  to  murder  the  filial  ingrate, 

And  guiding  the  knife  to  the  throat  of  the  sou ; 
Braiding  halos  of  flame  froth  a  blistered  sky. 

Whose  fires  put  to  shame  the  mad  rockct*8  light; 
And  the  iron  messengers  screaming  by 

To  gash  the  red  earth  in  their  random  flight. 

But  true  to  his  trust,  and  with  "Right"  for  his  guide, 

Mid  contentian  at  home  and  confusion  abroad, 
He  held  on  his  way  till  the  foe's  humbled  pride 

Had  thrown  down  the  altars  set  up  to  their  God; 
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But  how  oft,  when  his  own  heart  wjis  bursting  with  care, 
Did  he  pause  an  encouraj;in<^  word  to  bestow;— 

To  patiently  heed  a  suppliant's  prayer, 
And  spoak  peace  to  a  mind  distracted  with  woe. 

But  Peace  spread  her  wings  to  the  gaze  of  the  world. 

And  the  stars  sang  again  in  the  angels'  employ; 
While  the  turbulent  banners  of  (lis(;ord  were  furled. 

And  the  laughing  sky  rocked  with  hosannns  of  joy. 
When  the  battlefield  buzzards  had  stilled  their  hoarse  cry. 

And  the  spirit  of  hate  had  fettered  its  rage; 
Then  a  blow  struck  him  down  like  a  bolt  from  the  sky! 

O  God,  could  I  cancel  this  blot  from  my  page! 

But  the  record  is  made,  and  the  worhl  knows  the  rest:— 

How  it  smothere<l  in  flowers  the  grief  on  his  bier. 
And  mourned  him,  of  men  the  truest  and  best. 

That  had  lived  out  the  span  of  u  mortaPs  career; 
Yes,  the  record  is  made,  and  this  man  has  been  tried 

As  gold  in  a  furnace  tliat's  heated  seven-fold; 
But  the  urn  holds  no  dross  to  throw  idly  aside. 

For  fire  hath  determined  the  whole  mass  is  gold. 


Mary  A.  Hamlin  uras  born  in  Gorbnni,  Me.,  Jan.  22,  1842,  her  parents  remoYing  to 
ickeon  when  she  viw»  about  nix  years  of  age.  Her  mother's  early  days  were  spent  in 
>rt1and,  and  she  sang  for  some  time  in  the  choir  of  the  Christian  Church;  later  she 
tnmed  to  the  old  home  in  Gorbnm  to  care  for  her  aged  and  blind  father.  Mary's  father, 
M.  Hamlin,  Mas  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  fir^t  settlors  of  Gorham.  Miss  Ilaralin 
signates  her  little  poems  a.s  "  Songs  in  the  Night,"  the  expressions  of  a  heart  under 
e  training  of  a  Divine  Hand.  She  has  a  spontaneous  sympathy  with  others  who  are 
ssing  under  the  cloud;  her  noems  are  the  mementoes  of  the  "Marah  Wells*'  and 
Elim  Ways  "  of  life.  In  1874  she  took  charge  of  the  /ytrfffo  livral,  of  Bangor  and  has 
'itten  stories  and  other  prose  articles.  She  is  now  preparing  a  poetical  wonc:  for  publi- 
tion. 


GLEANINGS. 
**  And  she  went  and  came,  and  gleaned  in  the  field  after  the  reapers."— Ruth  U:  8. 

'Tis  not  for  mo  with  zealous  care 

To  toil  for  earthly  praise : 
A  little  here,  a  little  there. 

Along  life's  devious  ways, 
With  what  He  gives  to  joyful  go 
And  seed  beside  all  waters  sow. 

Nor  may  my  arm  the  sickle  wield, 

With*reaper8  brave  and  strong. 
To  gather  in  the  ripened  field 

With  shout  of  harvest  song; 
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But  where  bravo  reapers  once  have  been, 
Tlie  Master  gives  mo  leave  to  glean. 

Of  this  not  sclfislily  to  make 

A  sheaf  for  earthly  store: 
But  what  He  givi  s  to  gladly  take 

And  use  and  g.can  for  more. 
Thankful  when  golden  sheaves  I  see, 
That  this  sweet  task  was  left  for  me. 

I  may  not  reap,  I  may  not  bind, 
The  sheaves  of  ripened  wheat ; 

But  should  some  reaper  fall  behind, 
Faint  from  the  toil  and  heat, 

The  frail,  veiled  gleaner  there  may  bring 

A  cooling  draught  from  bubbling  spring. 

And  as  I  glean  from  day  to  day, 

I  yet  perchance  may  see 
Some  rare,  ripe  cluster  on  the  way 

Left  purposely  for  me. 
Gladly  I'd  toil  from  mom  till  night, 
But  to  find  favor  in  His  sight. 

I  may  not  join  the  joyous  key. 
With  thoso  who  bind  the  grain; 

But  as  the  song  f!oat«  back  to  me, 
I  '11  chant  the  sweet  refrain. 

And  thus  my  note  of  praise  1 11  yield 

To  the  rich  Master  of  the  field. 


gmiim  g,  §oott\hs. 

Emma  Coombs— the  initial  "  J  '*  being  only  borrowed  from  that  of  a  friead,  and  lnsert«^ 
Tfith  her  own  as  her  pen  initial— was  born  in  Damarlscotta.  where  she  resided  ^ 
attcndeil  school  until  she  was  seventeen  years  of  age.    At  Irregular  interrals  she  also 
attended  school  at  Lincoln  Academy,  Newcastle.    She  commenced  the  ftudy  of  Latin tt 
twelve  years  of  ago,  and  at  fourteen  was  re:uling  Virgil's  ^tieid.  Soon  after  aheremoTed 
to  Bath.     Ker  tirst  poem  was  an  obituary  on  the  d««ath  of  a  sohoolm^te.  and  wa«  writtea 
at  the  early  aj;e  of  nine  years.     When  eighteen  years  old  Miss  C'0>mbi  was  prostrated  bt 
a  severe  and  longcontinne<l  illness,  and  during  the  period  of  invalidism  wrote  seversi 
poems  for  the  Portland  Trtntarrlpt  an«l  other  papers.    Bath  has  been  her  hom^  for  th» 
past  twenty  years.    For  the  p.'ist  six  years  Miss  Uoombs  has  given  her  attention  prind* 
pally  to  art,  which  is  the  vocation  of  her  choice,  bat  still  oooasionally  writes  both  1> 
prose  and  vene. 


GROWING  OLD. 

Gray  hairs  ?  so  soon  ?    'T  was  but  yesterday 
I  complacently  smoothed  my  locks  of  gold; 

Gray  hairs,  they  say,  are  a  sign  of  age — 
Can  it  be  true  I  am  growing  old  ? 
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And  surely  cnoiijifh,  my  face  does  wear 
An  exi)ressi(»n  for  youth'  t*>o  wise  and  cold; 

A  proplietic  wrinkle  is  in  my  brow, 
And  I  see  in  my  eyes  my  story  all  told. 

And  now  I  review  it,  how  lonjj  aj(o, 

Since  in  that  sprinj;-time  soft  and  mild 
I  first  discovered  with  pleased  surprise 

The  face  of  a  maiden,  instead  of  a  child. 

What  a  sweet  lonj;  time  ago  it  was, 

That  I  looked  thnmjjh  such  hopeful,  expectant  eyes, 
That  I  dreamed  such  wayward,  fanciful  dreams 

Beneath  such  changeahle  April  skies  I 

O  beautiful  youth,  hast  thou  left  me  so  soon  ? 

Thy  kisses  scarce  cold  on  cheek  and  brow  ? 
With  all  thy  promises  unfulfilled — 

Unheeded  and  broken  thy  softest  vow  ? 

Will  the  sweet  south  breezes  never  again 

Whisper  a  talc  in  my  waiting  ears  ? 
Will  the  daisies  and  violets  never  again 

Tell  me  the  fortunes  of  future  years? 

Will  the  robins  and  blue-birds  sing  no  more 
Their  tenderest  songs  as  they  pass  me  by  ? 

And  the  honey-bees  bear  no  message  to  me 
As  about  me  on  gossamer  wings  they  tly  ? 

For  answer,  the  south  wind  comes  to  my  ear 
With  whispers  no  more,  but  with  gentle  moan; 

The  dreamy  hum  of  the  bee  is  still — 
The  flowers  are  dead  and  the  birds  are  flown. 

The  daisies  and  violets  lie  dank  at  my  feet. 
Nor  lift  as  I  pass  them  each  gentle  head; 

Of  the  future  no  more  will  they  breathe  to  me — 
The  book  may  be  closed,  for  the  story  is  read. 

Farewell,  forever,  O  beautiful  youth  I 
In  the  sigh  of  each  breeze  I  can  hear  thy  knell. 

With  all  thy  mystical,  golden  dreams, — 
Farewell,  O  beautiful  youth,  farewell! 


Editor  Twltchell,  of  the  Oorhnm  Mountaineer^  vran  bom  in  Bethel,  Me.,  Jnne  27, 
1M2,  where,  as  one  of  his  facetious  friends  rvmiirkoU,  **he  sucoessfnily  sang  the 
'  Squall."*  Virgil  rcceiTcd  his  education  at  the  to^n  school  and  Qonld's  Academy  at 
Bethel  until  he  mas  16  years  old,  vhen  he  took  a  notion  to  beoome  a  photographer,  and 
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prnoticcd  that  art  in  Bethel,  Portland  and  Bonton  fc»r  sereral  ^ear».  In  1863  lie  enlUted 
ill  the  Maine  infantry,  but  not  pa'«8ing  the  medical  examination,  he  subaeqaentiv  got* 
position  in  the  twmitary  comuiiiwion,  and  wa*  stationed  at  City  Point,  Va.,  until  the  bit- 
tie  c>f  Peter^burgh.  He  was  tlit- n  ordered  to  Kiclunond.  and  remainetl  there  till  the  doM 
of  the  war.  Later,  ho  worlcetl  in  the  ottices  of  the  IhjUij  star  and  Adcp.rtiaer^  in  Port- 
lan<i,  Me.,  for  six  years.  After  a  trip  of  three  months  in  the  far  Weat,  where  he  went  lo 
regiiin  his  health,  he  came  back  to  Portland,  and  was  a  tnv.ier  for  two  years.  After  act- 
ing as«  clerk  for  three  sesisonnin  tlie  Waiiinbec  House,  at  Jelferson.  N.  H.,  he  went  toGor- 
bam,  N.  H.,  and,  in  April,  1877,  cstHblished  the  Aiountainerr^  which  he  sUll  maua^tf 
ably  and  profitably. 


DON'T  STAB  IIIM  IX  THE  BACK. 

If  you  have  a  grudge  a.^.iiust  a  m  ui  — soimi  fauoied  wronj; — you  blame, 

Would  it  not  be  far  bottor  to  face  liini  with  the  same, 

Tlian  to  follow  him  in  silence,  like  a  blood-hound  on  a  ti-ack. 

And  when  you  fjet  him  (Mu-nore^i  to  sUib  him  in  the  back? 

Perhaps  you  may  be  sensitive,  and  think  because  yonWe  erred, 
Vour  frieiul  has  ceased  to  love  you— your  heart  is  stranj^ely  stirred. 
When  you're  the  one  that's  kickinj;  like  an  enraged  jumpiug-jack, 
And  before  you  are  aware  of  it  you've  stabbed  him  in  the  back. 

We  do  not  mean  you've  struck  a  blow  in  anger  or  in  strife, 
With  a  sharp-pointed  dagger  or  a  munlcrcr's  keen  knife, 
But  in  your  oxusperation,  by  some  sleight-handed  knack, 
Your  tongue  was  used,  instead  thereof,  to  stab  him  in  the  b.ack. 

If  you  would  be  more  merciful  to  all,  be  kind  and  true, 
You  must  try  to  do  by  others  as  you'd  have  them  do  by  you. 
And  if  a  friend  unthinkingly  sliould  give  your  nose  a  whack. 
Just  hit  him  square  between  the  eyes — don*t  stab  him  in  Vie  back. 


THE  OLD  FLAX-WHEEL. 

Grandma  sat  there  in  her  old  arm-chair,  humming  her  favonte  tune, 
Her  head  was  white  but  her  face  as  bright  as  a  le<atless  rose  in  June; 
She  tapped  her  heel  as  she  turned  her  reel,  in  a  sing-song  way  so  queer, 
I  can  hear  her  yet,  and  I'll  never  forget,  though  I  live  a  hundred  year,  . 
The  distaff's  rebound  as  it  turned  around,  and  grandma's  cry,  "Take 

care  I " 
'T  wjis  always  my  fate,  I  found  t*)o  late,  the  "old  thing"  pulling  my  hair. 

She'd  sit  upright  from  morn  till  night,  nor  think  it  was  a  tax, 
With  toe  and  heel  slie'd  turn  the  wheel  and  finger  the  glossy  flax; 
The  old  black  cat  asleep  on  the  mat,  the  clock  so  tall  and  queer 
Its  tick,  tick,  tick,  and  the  wheels'  click,  click,  were  musical  sounds  to 

hear; 
The  flery  blaze  from  the  fire-place  made  shadows  on  the  wall 
Of  revolving  reel  and  spinning  wheel,  with  grandma  over  all. 
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Old  ^p:undiiiaf  alfis !  has  gjone  to  rest,  and  many  long  years  have  flown, 
She  '8  now  at  rest  amonj;  the  blest,  while  I  to  a  man  have  grown. 
I've  her  old  wheel  here,  to  me  'tis  dear,  I  gaze  on  it  now  with  pride, 
To  mo  it's  a  s:icred  souvenir  since  tlie  day  old  grandma  died; 
But,  alas!  it  is  now  a  useless  tliinj;  to  girls  of  this  modern  day, 
Because  they  cannot  loarn  to  spin— /o/*  tftct/  are  not  built  that  way. 


THE  DUDE. 

What  is  nothing  ?  please  to  tell  me, 
If  you  know,  now  don't  be  rude; 

I  would  know  if  out  uf  nothing 
Comes  a  sometliing— called  a  dude. 

If  a  dude  is  simply  nothing, 
Wliat  in  thunder  must  he  be  ? 

For  we  cannot  get  a  quotient 
From  a  cypher — don't  you  see  ? 

Did  a  zephyr  plant  a  bubble 

In  the  biiadow  uf  a  storm  V 
Was  it  nursed  by  sweet  aroma? 

Did  the  rainbow  give  it  form  ? 

Well,  perhaps  there 's  something  in  it 
Not  so  strange  when  rightly  viewed — 

Out  of  something  comes— well,  nothing, 
Out  of  nothing  comes — a  dude. 


hU  ffttUmm  0sqood, 


Miu  Kate  Patnam  Osgood  was  borii  in  Fryeburg,  tliat  old  and  quiet  village,  notod  for 
sending  oat  so  many  able  literati  of  both  sexes  For  a  number  of  years  the  poems  of 
this  author  have  appeared  in  the  best  pubiicacious  of  the  day,  both  secular  and  religious, 
and  many  of  her  pieces  have  been  extensively  copied.  She  is  a  sister  of  James  It.  Os- 
good, reoently  a  book-publisher  in  Boston,  and  now  in  England,  also  a  native  of  Frye- 
Doiig.    Miss  Osgood  resides  near  B4»ston. 


DRIVING  HOME  THE  COWS. 

Out  of  the  clover  and  blue-eyed  grass 
He  turned  them  into  the  fiver-lane; 

One  after  another  he  let  them  pass, 
Then  fastened  the  meadow-bars  again. 

Under  the  willows,  and  over  the  hill. 
He  patiently  followed  their  sober  pace ; 
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The  merry  whistle  for  once  was  still, 
And  something  shadowed  the  sunny  face. 

Only  a  boy!  an<l  his  father  had  said 

Ho  never  could  let  his  youngest  go: 
Two  already  were  lying  dead 

Under  the  feet  of  the  trampling  foe. 

But  after  the  evening  work  was  done, 
And  the  frogs  were  loud  in  the  meadow-swamp, 

Over  his  shoulder  he  slung  his  gun 
And  stealthily  followed  the  foot-path  damp, 

Across  the  clover  and  through  the  wheat, 
With  resolute  heart  and  purpose  grim, 

Though  cold  w.vs  the  dew  on  liis  hurrying  feet, 
And  the  blind  bat's  Hitting  startled  him. 

Thrice  since  then  had  the  lanes  been  white, 
And  the  orchards  sweet  with  apple-bloom; 

And  now,  when  the  clouds  came  back  at  night, 
The  feeble  father  drove  them  home. 

For  news  had  come  to  the  lonely  farm 
That  three  were  lying  where  two  had  lain; 

And  the  old  man's  tremulous,  palsied  arm 
Could  never  lean  on  a  son's  again. 

The  summer  day  grew  cool  and  late. 
He  went  for  the  cows  when  the  work  was  done; 

But  down  the  lane,  as  he  opened  the  gate. 
He  saw  them  coming  one  by  one: 

Brindle,  Ebony,  Speckle  and  Bess, 
Shaking  their  horns  in  the  evening  wind; 

Cropping  the  buttercups  out  of  the  grass — 
But  who  was  it  following  close  behind? 

Loosely  swung  in  the  idle  air 

The  empty  sleeve  of  army  blue; 
And  worn  and  pale,  from  the  crisping  hair. 

Looked  out  a  fiice  that  the  father  knew. 

For  gloomy  prisons  will  sometimes  yawn. 

And  yield  their  dead  unto  life  again; 
And  the  day  that  comes  with  a  cloudy  dawn 

In  golden  glory  at  last  may  wane. 

The  great  tears  sprang  to  their  meeting  eyes; 

For  the  heart  must  speak  when  the  lips  are  dumb: 
And  under  the  silent  evening  skies 

Together  they  followed  the  cattle  home. 
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MARGARETS  CHAMBER. 

It  is  a  lofty  turret-room, 

Leaf-bo wereil,  and  set  about  with  bloom, 

Where,  by  the  lattice,  lurks  the  breeze, 

To  rob,  unseen,  the  searching  bees. 

And  flutter  in  a  petal  wet 

With  honey-dew  to  Margaret. 

It  is  the  fallinjif  of  the  nij^ht. 

Yet  in  the  chamber  burns  no  light. 

Scarce  visible  about  the  room 

Vague  forms,  just  shadowed  tUrough  the  gloom: 

Familiar  forms  whereon  is  set 

The  Impress  still  of  Margaret. 

There,  from  its  corner,  glimmers  tall 
Her  harp  against  the  western  wall: 
About  the  chords  not  yet  unstrung. 
The  chords  so  late  that  thrilled  and  sung, 
Something  of  sweetness  lingers  yet. 
Left  by  the  touch  of  Margaret. 

A  moonlight  glint,  that  seems  to  shift 
And  play  upon  a  mountain-drift; — 
White-draperied  from  foot  to  head 
The  straight  and  slender  couch  is  spread. 
Beneath  whose  snowy  coverlet 
But  yester-night  slept  Margaret. 

Upon  the  panel  opposite 
A  girl  that  watching  seems  to  sit: 
The  1  ist  faint  gleam  about  the  place 
Lingers  upon  the  pictured  face, 
The  wide  and  wistful  eyes  that  met 
Each  morn  the  eyes  of  jSIargaret. 

Is  it  a  statue  from  the  wall, 
Brokcm  from  oft  its  pedestal, 
There,  in  the  middle  of  the  room — 
Death  aping  Life  amid  the  gloom  ? 
White  face,  white  form,  so  coldly  set. 
So  strangely  like  to  Margaret! 


':^ 


No  statue,  yet  a  thing  of  stone,  yy. 

The  form  that  licth  there  alone!  *Ty  '■ 

A  stone  that  once  had  warmth  and  breath;  ;'- 

Life's  image  frozen  into  death:  '  x 
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The  marble  mold,  in  beauty  set, 
That  yesterday  was  Margaret! 

Come  forth,  and  leave  her  there  to  keep 
Her  soundless,  sightless  trance  of  sleep. 
There,  in  the  falling  of  the  night, 
Shut  in  the  chamber  without  light, 
Shadow  and  silence  round  her  met — 
Death^s  fitting  watch  for  Margaret. 

Only  the  moon  her  face  may  see  - 
As  calm,  as  cold,  as  pale  as  she! 
Only  the  breeze  may  whisper  tliere— 
Mysterious  dweller  of  the  air! 
Nothing  beside  may  dare  to  set 
A  touch  of  earth  on  Afargaret! 


Sfb^rt  ^lisftH  gams. 

AltMTt  E.  Jones  was  bom  in  the  town  of  WeM,  on  the  west  slope  of  Mount  Blue,  Any. 
16, 1842.  Ilis  parents  reinoveil  to  Farmington  when  be  was  one  year  of  age,  and  from 
tbeiice  >»*ent  to  Salem  when  be  was  four  years  oM,  two  years  later  going  to  PhilliiKi. 
After  residing  in  the  latter  place  one  year,  the  family  mored  back  to  Sa!em.  In  May, 
1855,  Alberr  went  with  bis  parents  to  the  town  of  Strong,  where  he  has  resided  most  of 
the  time  until  1878.  when  he  went  to  Topeka,  Kansas,  his  present  home.  The  foUoiring 
poem  from  his  pen  appeared  in  the  PhUlipa  Phonograph. 


MOUNT  BLUE. 

Beneath  the  mountain's  rugged  slope 
My  eyes  first  saw  the  light,* 

Where  noon-day's  sun  gave  joy  and  hope, 
And  gathering  shadows  told  of  night. 

The  summit  viewed  from  fore  and  aft. 
Majestic  tower  seen  at  sea; 

A  solid  fortress  with  piercing  shaft, — 
Art  fails  to  build  a  dome  like  thee ! 

Thrust  from  the  earth  long  ages  back, 
Thy  walls  show  signs  of  wear; 

Of  glaciers  in  their  southern  track, 
Moving  in  darkness,  who  knows  where  ? 

Could  human  eyes  see  past  the  door 
That  guards  thy  wondrous  birth; 

The  mist  of  time  roll  from  the  shore, 
How  grand  thy  rising  from  the  earth! 

•The  writer  was  born  at  the  foot  of  this  mountain. 
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Piled  high  above,  unmoved  by  blast, 

Thy  form  is  dear  to  me, 
As  in  my  youth  those  years  swift  passed, 

To-da>  this  land-mark  still  I  see. 

"On  the  mount  lin  to])  appearing,* 
Lo,  the  sacro<l  herald  stands,'' 

Was  sung  in  faith  to  hearts  endearing. 
Its  echoes  wafte<l  o'er  the  land. 

The  smiling  vale  thy  spire  above, 

A  beacon  may  it  ever  shine. 
Guiding  the  heart  to  home  iftid  love, 

Mt.  Blue,  1  f(mdly  call  thee  mine! 


^Httiefh  (§,  ffmneU. 

MiM  Harriettft  G.  Pomifll  wn^  bom  In  Bnin«»wick,  Mo.,  an*!  now  rpnli|*»s  In  tho  oM  b<!i- 
toric.  town  of  Salem,  Mass..  on  a  f«tro«»t  nnniod  for  on«»  of  our  Miin"  I*o«»t!«.  tlio  i1l<tln- 
f^Isbed  Hawtborne.    MIm  Penn»'ll  b«s  written  v«»rv  Hor»»'iit;tblv  for  th«  oolnniu!*  of  rVi< 
tofi^  Rf.arth  Magazine,  tbe  Bontnn  TranHcrlf,t^  tbe  /tonton  /tutlf/H,  fitu\  otber  liti-rary 
publications. 


BESIDE  THE  SEA. 

'Neath  the  rustling,  spreading  branches. 
Close  beside  the  summer  sea. 

Where  the  waves'  low  whispering  music 
Breathes  its  ceaseless  mystery, 

Gently  o'er  my  slumberous  souses 
Falls  the  distant  church  bells'  chime. 

While  within  the  sheltered  beaches 
Flows  the  tide  in  songs  sublime. 

Round  me  rolls  the  measured  cadence 
Throbbing  o'er  my  brain  and  heart; 

Thronging  memories  gleam  ufldying, 
Till  they  seem  of  life  a  part! 

O'er  the  cliffs  the  sun  is  shining. 
And  the  flowers  of  golden  g'ow 

Wave  their  plumes  of  graceful  beauty 
Where  the  freshening  sea  winds  blow. 


*MaiiT  years  Bfp)  a  jn'<>'tt  meeting  wan  beld  on  tbe  summit  of  Mt.  Blue,  and  a  bymn 
as  read  and  sung  containing  tbese  two  lines. 
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Just  the  Bamo  the  birds  arc  singing; 

Just  tlio  same  tlio  wat43rs  flow; 
All  around,  hencatli,  above  me, 

Strangely  breathes  of  long  ago. 

When  a  gentle  form  was  near  me, 

Sat  beside  the  summer  sea, 
Heard  the  same  soft,  dreamy  music, 

Shared  her  pure,  sweet  thoughts  with  me. 

Now  I  tread  the  tangled  pathway 

All  along  the  wooded  shore, 
Living  o'er  in  stlent  sadness 

Glad,  sweet  days  that  come  no  more. 

There's  no  tender  voice  beside  me, 

Still  the  pines  beside  the  sea 
Whisper  of  a  heavenly  spirit. 

Of  the  love  it  brought  to  me. 


THE  ORIOLE. 

Hark,  'tis  the  oriole's  song, 
Sweet,  worshipful,  deep  in  delight; 

Tliere's  a  spell  divine  in  the  radiant  voice, 
Outbreaking  from  morn  till  night! 

O  sweet  in  the  flush  of  dawn 

Comes  the  golden  melody; 
And  for  lonely  shadows  no  place  is  found 

In  the  message  he  sings  to  me ! 

Then  the  voice  like  a  spirit  floats 
And  breathes  on  the  charmed  air; 

Till  the  long  spring  days  more  blissful  seem. 
And  the  sunny  world  more  fair. 

O  creatures  of  life  and  beauty! 

O  voice  divine  and  dear! 
We  know  when  we  hear  thy  sweet  notes  ring, 

That  the  perfect  summer's  near! 


TlitB  Intly  V  afi  Itom  in  Wnterrillc.  >f  arch  16. 1M3.  Tlie  most  of  her  girlhood  was  f>pent 
ill  Ihirtlnixl  with  her  fHtluT.  her  irotlier  having  died  vhen  rhe  witf  but  six  yeanold. 
She  griKiuHtMi  frrni  the  ncadcniy  tliero  in  186Q.  On  Kot.  12, 18G4,  she  was  married  to 
'^^  illiani  II.  Fogg,  of  iJath,  an  officer  in  the  nnvy  nt  that  time.    Alter  paaaing twenty-two 
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ppy  year^  to;{ethrtr,  ulie  pxnsatl  on  to  the  other  life,  Pob.Sl,  1SS7,  learlng  her  hniband 
J  tur«M  children  a  lastiuy;  inoinory  of  her  virtues.  Too  iniicli  cannot  he  Haiti  of  Uer 
'olines-t  of  cli^r.ictur  au  1  iKu*:«>n.  Patient.  Iiop.*'ul,  HyinpithDtic  anJ  tentler.  alt  heart* 
reilrawn  toward  her  in<t'.nctiv'i«ly.  TUj  Por.'fan  i  Ti-iiu-tcript.  to  which  nhe  luid  bjeii 
ong  contribiit«)r,  naitl  of  licr  t!rit  *'nr)  one  \vh:)  hid  Kr)t:ii  tlie  rare  ioveliniM.i  of  her  fsiee 
aid  ever  forget  it."   We  subjoin  her  lant  poem  published  in  that  paper  since  her  death. 


LIFE'S  NOVEMBER. 

I  8ai(l:  My  life  is  written  out, 

My  meaj;re  life  that  was  to  bo 

So  full  of  hope,  so  free  from  doubt, 

So  full  of  boundless  charity. 

But  as  some  weed  that  bore  its  flower 

With  pride,  bectuse  it  was  a  weed. 

And  throujjh  some  tt^in pest's  anjjry  hour 

Its  petals  dropped,  and  left  indeed 

Barren  the  stalk  on  which  it  grew, 

But  livinjjj  still,  through  cold  and  rain, 

It  dreams  of  skies  which  once  were  blue, 

And  buds  that  yet  may  come  again. 

Therein  our  likeness  ceases,  for 

I  have  no  hope  of  future  bloom. 

And  back  to  seasons  turn  that  saw 

My  flowers  and  brcatlied  their  sweet  perfume. 

I  must  awake!  and  from  me  shako 
This  lethargy  of  heart  and  brain: 
All  times  are  seasons  of  our  Lord, 
And  ho  can  make  thom  bloom  again. 

We  fear  our  lives  aro  written  out — 
Wilt  Thou  create  and  Thou  renew  ? 
Take  from  our  hearts  the  fear  and  doubt, 
With  new  resolves  our  souls  imbue. 

O  give  us  hope  instead  of  fear, 
O  give  us  faith  instead  of  doubt; 
Witii  charity  and  love  auear 
O  may  our  lives  be  written  out! 


ONLY  A  BIRD'S  NEST. 

Only  a  bird's  nest!  you  wonder  I  stand, 

Holding  tho  tangled  shreds  in  my  liand ! 

Only  a  bird's  nest!  torn  and  brown,  * 

Tost  by  the  winds  from  the  oak-tree  down, 

The  tree  we  watched  in  sunny  weather,  ;:.V.V 

When  robins  were  building,  and  talking  together. 
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Syringas  wei%  falling  like  snow-flakes  white 
Over  the  steps,  and  the  glad  sunlight 
Crowned  like  a  halo  her  curls  of  gold. 
As  I  whispered  to  her  the  story  old, 
The  sweet  old  story,  sobbed  or  sung, 
In  evei*y  heart  since  the  world  was  young. 

Her  work  lay  idle;  we  watched  the  nest 
And  the  robins  flying  in  eagpr  quest, 
"  For  something  they  had  not  found,'*  I  said; 
**They  seek  for  a  curl  from  this  golden  head. 

"The  nest  should  be  lined  with  silken  floss/' 
Then  back  the  golden  waves  she  tost, 
"And  so  it  shall  be!"  she  quickly  said, 
As  a  curl  was  shorn  from  the  dainty  head, 
And  upward  tossed,  by  the  branches  won^ 
In  their  leafy  net,  like  a  wave  of  sun. 

«  *  «  «  •  « 

Over  the  st<ips  the  snow-flakes  fall. 

The  winds  through  leafless  branches  call. 

And  I,  alas!  my  life  is  lone, 

For  robins  southward  long  have  flown. 

And  wliere  we  watched  them  build  together, 

I  stand  alone  in  wintry  weather, 

Holding  a  bird's  nest  brown  and  bare. 

But  golden-lined  with  her  shining  hair. 


9t 


o$(^  highland  0nene. 


Mof«os  IT.  Cireene  was  born  in  Chepter,  N.  H.,  March  10,  1843.  He  resided  for  ft  wbHelB 
KittiM-y.  Me.,  whore,  in  view  of  old  Ocean  and  the  jeweletj  bopom  of  the  Pifcataqaa 
Ilivcr.  ho  r-ouried  the  inus«^H.  I^jiter.  ho  remove*!  to  Port«niouth.  N.  H.,  and  now  retide* 
in  ll.'ivrrhill.  Maw*.,  wlu-re  he  i»  engaged  in  busineAA.  Mr.  Greene,  in  leisure  hoorf, has 
written  for  VMrions  publications,  and  is  connected  with  the  Bradford  Fmrmen*  tnd 
Mechanics'  Literary  Institute. 


CHANGED. 

Hark!  through  the  gray  woods  dying  with  a  moan. 
Softly  the  winds  are  sighing, — **  Winter's  goneJ^ 
Here  where  often  memory  calls  us. 
Where  the  joys  of  sense  enthrall  us, 

Where  no  gricvious  thought  befsiUs  us  of  what  hath  been, 

Winter's  gone! 
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Bright  may  the  spring-time  find  us— full  of  joy; 
Free  from  all  cares  that  bind  us, — sin's  alloy. 
God* 8  right  arm  around  us,  guarding, 
On  his  promises  enlarging, 

Written  o'er  life's  newest  margin,  of  what  shall  be. 

Winter  's  gone! 

Then  in  our  woodland  bowers  yet  to  be, 
Oft  we'll  mark  the  shining  hours  glad  and  free; 
And  hand  in  hand  we'll  wander, 
Fully  blest  together  pcjuder 

'  Xeath  the  fair  spring  sky— up  yonder  our  sun  shines  free, — 

Winter's  gone! 

Sweetly  sings  the  morning  lark  overhead; 
Spring  has  banished  winter's  dark;  on  we're  led. 
Where  the  rill  is  sweetly  playing, 
Where  through  leafy  bowers  straying. 
All  its  summer  joys  displaying  round  us  ever — 

Winter's  gone! 

Undulating  on  the  river,  bu<ls  and  bloom. 
Rocking  in  our  boat  of  pleasure,  midst  jjcrfume, 
Earth's  full  joys  are  o'er  us  blending  — 
Not  a  thought  that  needs  amending. 
Not  a  shade  of  doubt  portending  any  sa<lne88, — 

Winter's  gone! 


J^W  §>u. 


Alfred  Cole  wa«  born  In  llnrtfonl,  Me.,  May  IG,  1843,  and  was  the  youngest  of  six  chil- 
dren. His  father.  L«inuel  Cole,  wjus  an  active  business  man.  Alfred  passed  his  boyhood 
on  the  farm,  attending  the  ilintrict  sch(X))R  and  the  \\\^\\  schools  at  Canton.  Early  in 
18C1  the  family  moved  to  lincktieUI  Village,  lie  attended  the  high  school  there,  and  sub- 
sequently entered  Hebron  Academy,  and  also  had  one  year's  schuoling  in  Boston.  Owing 
to  ill  health  he  continued  a  course  of  Htudy  at  home,  acquiring  an  anient  taste  for  classi- 
cal  literature,  which  he  has  always  cultivated.  He  engage<l  in  trade  about  a  year  in  Buck- 
fleld,  and  san^equently  engaged  with  a  nursery  Arm  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  representing  that 
flrra  for  several  years  at  their  Boston  office  during  their  «lelivery  season.  He  afterwanls 
engaged  in  the  same  business  for  hln>self.  In  1878  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  £. 
Storer,  of  Buckfleld.  He  has  held  various  town  offices  in  Huckfleld,  where  he  is  now  a 
Jnstioe  of  the  Peace  and  Postmaster,  having  been  appointed  to  the  latter  oftioe  in  the 
fall  of  1885.  His  writings,  consisting  mostly  of  poems  and  sketches,  have  appeared  in 
the  Portland  Transcript  and  various  other  papers  and  magazines. 


MY  MOTHER. 

Old  and  wrinkled,  with  silvery  hair, 
And  eyes  bedim med  with  the  toueh  of  time, 

My  mother  sits  in  her  old  arm-ehair, 

Weaving  threads  of  gold  with  her  autumn  rime. 

Once  my  mother  was  young  and  fair, 
When  the  wood-lark  warbled  her  wedding  chime. 
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And  she  ofttimcs  speaks  of  the  quaint  old  ways 

Of  the  long  ;\go,  and  cat<rlies  gleams 
From  the  summer-land  of  her  vanished  days, 

Througli  the  mists  of  years,  till  the  present  teems 
With  Si^.enes  that  gladdened  her  childish  gaze 

And  forms  that  peopled  her  youthful  dreams. 

The  old  log-house,  with  its  homely  cheer, 
She  rememhei*s  well,  and  how,  when  a  child, 

She  strayed  to  her  father's  clearing  near 
O'er  a  corduroy  road,  through  forests  wild — 

A  way  that  grew  fairer  year  by  vear 
Till  fields  of  plenty  beside  it  smiled. 

She  recalls  the  preacher,  rigidly  brave 

To  battle^with  creeds  and  foes  unseen, 
The  quaint  old  church,  with  its  echoing  nave. 

Its  old-time  choir  and  Sabbaths  serene; 
While  summer  now  over  the  priWicher's  grave 

And  the  site  of  the  church  spreads  a  mantle  of  green. 

She  sit«]with  her  knitting  and  heedeth  not 
The]ways  of  ^the  world  that  come  and  go; 

Its  murmurs  t»f  strife  are  scarcely  caught 
From  the  far-olT  tides  that  ceaselessly  flow. 

Home  is  her. world,  in  a  lowly  lot: 
Her  crown  was  Wi)n  where  tlie  daisies  grow. 

And  I  am  the  hero  of  that  world, 
The^enius  of  all,  whom  her  minstrels  sing — 

I,  80  nameless,  an  atom  swirled 
In  the  throng,  where  the  deeds  of  the  great  scarce  ring; 

Forjme  love's  banner  is  gently  unfurled — 
I  amjthe  hero,  I  am  the  king. 

Old  and  wrinkled !    Those  lines  of  caro 

Were  written  for  me;  there  is  wealth  untold 

Blossoming  out  from  her  silvery  hair, 
Better  to  me  than  houses  and  gold. 

Once  my  mother  was  young  and  fair; 
God  bless  her  now  she  is  wrinkled  and  old! 


Miss  K.  O.  Durglu  was  born  in  Portljiii.l.  U.iy  20,  ISIX  Her  father  was  Dr.  O.  E.  Dor- 
^'in,  who  practic<xl  moJioine  in  Portlaiiil  :iit  I  vicinity  iinlf  :i  century.  M ins  Durgin  grad- 
lated  at  Gorhain  Seminiry,  ami  was  a  teacher  iu  her  native  Stite,  and  lu  New  York,  for 
<ome  time.  Her  home  is  now  in  Deering,  where  nlie  lives  with  her  ouly  sister  and  her 
Mlopted  child.    She  has  written,  and  tran:ilated,  many  tine  poems 
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A  "FAIir  ARGUMENT. 

Bright  scarlet  blushed  the  maple-leaves, 

The  elms  were  turiilnj^  goldeD, 
And  future  oaks  in  acorn-cups 

Kight  daintily  were  holden. 
Upon  the  eastern  sky,  each  mom, 

There  shone  a  wonrlrous  comet. 
And  wise  and  foolish  gazed,  and  made 

Their  own  deductions  from  it. 

While  thus  Darao  Nature  magnlilod 

Her  wonders,  past  all  telling, 
Lol  hands,  accounted  small  and  weak, 

Gigantic  wrongs  were  felling; 
A  wonder,  not  of  eartli  or  sky. 

Made  men  pause  in  their  walking. 
And  question  whither  this  must  tend, — 

A  Womnn^s  Congress,  talking  I 


There  were,  who  said,  with  faces  grave, 

"The  world  to  ruin  hurries; 
No  more  sweet  woman  stays  at  homo. 

To  calm  the  household  worries. 
Henceforth  must  buttons  fall  like  leaves, 

And  needles  bright  grow  rusty. 
The  baby  roar  unheeded,  while 

The  husband  waxeth  crusty. 

**^For  how  can  Mrs.  Smith,  M.  D., 

Attend  to  household  matters  ? 
Or  Reverend  Mrs.  Jones  defend 

Her  family  from  tatUTs  ? 
Ah  I  who  shall  cook  the  dinners  now  ? 

A  famine  sore  awaits  us! 
While  yonder  woman,  eloquent, 

Of  pity  void,  berates  us. 

**0|Solomon,  who  soughtest  long 

To  find  a  single  woman. 
And,  in  a  thousand,  found  not  one, 

We  greet,  with  heart-throb  human. 
Our  fellow-sufferer;  but  ah! 

What  would  have  been  thy  wailing, 
Hadst  seen  with  thy  prophetic  eye 

What  centuries  were  veiling: 

**  That  beings,  wearing  woman^s  form, 
And  woman*  s  lovely  features. 
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Should  farmers,  lawycra,  broken) 
Inventors,  nnthors,  teachers; 

In  Hhort,  should  boldly  undertake 
To  uso  whiitt'vcr  powers 

Move  from  withiii,  thoir  britiiis  oi 
Ah  wc,  Hieir  lords,  uko  oura?" 

Now  when  tlicso  moaiiinsE  maseii 

Were  ou  the  air  uplifted. 
Straightway  to  ears  most  womiinl 

Anil  pHilul,  they  drifted. 
Aim!  hen;,  tt(-ni[{ht,  we  offer  you, 

O  men,  so  itei'sfeut-uil  I 
An  ai^uinont  ]H>ti'n1!al,  and 

That  cannot  Iio  ri' fitted. 

Who  thinks  the  art  nf  aoiving  his 


Ihi 


i-<li:d].v 


ed 


To  look  npui)  our  tuiilt'K,  and 

Confi'KH  he  was  hcjii^^ht^'d. 
Know  that  the  vroinim  liveth  still 

Who,  wool  and  linen  taking, 
Wurkfi  nkllfully,  with  williii)<:  han 

All  niicdeil  i^vrnieiits  makinf;;. 
And  that  her  mcTuh^ndiHC  in  i;oui 

Full  well  Hhe  still  perceiveth. 
To-iiiglit  sho  brhi'^'K  her  food  fron 

Aud  firmly  rIio  bclieveth 
Tliat  fcani  of  famine  cannot  bide 

When  you  nil  all  test  her  cook  in; 
Otiuit  uM  your  money  and  good  w 

Our  rights  not  overlookine. 


Jfo/m  §i.(  ^illini 


Bom  In  Porllsnil,  Mo.,  Stpl.  1 


u  illMlurKiHl  tor  dlmihilitj,  nl  Forti 
1014,  ••■•  mvuiumi  Avtiiitf  llilrd  Autrlani  £ugin«[  li 
llf  on  tlubli>ckiuliioirCliiirlc»ii>ii,S.<i.  Oti  iho  ctbcui 
liiii(liolu>,"wwtlirflr*tDr  thr  flrcttopnu  thcobntnu 
1.  IBCIi,  nilEDMl  'mm  llic  imy  1o  accyiit  ua  appoUitme 
III  the  tr.  8.  KcrriiiM  wrrln;  pcrrdTon  tha  Itoaton 
idl  tlientrom  t>ec,  1,1800.  Wm  aflprwanli  emplojad 
■r  accoml  AwlMmitEiisliKTr,  ainl  for  una  ymr  TM  Ui 
] ^ulerpd  the  otBcc  or  lbs  WcBtim  Union  Telegraph  ( 
milTHaai'puliiinlCulilrrot  lhiit<im«c.  Feb.  l.ltR. 
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MIXD  AND  THOUGHT. 

**It'8  a  poor  rule  that  don't  work  both  wayH,"  we  arc  taught; 

But  hero  an  oxr.cption  to  tliis  rule  you'll  (hid: 
Absence  of  min<l  is  often  tlio  presence  of  tboujjht, 

But  absence  of  tlit)u;^lit  is  never  presence  of  mind! 


TIIK  IKISIIMAN^S  DREAM. 

'TIk  an  ol«l,  old  story — tlie  Irishman's  drenin— 
Showinj;  that  sonietim'-s  thinjics  iiie  not  what^they  Bcem; 
He  dreamed  one  ni;;ht  that  a  friend  asked  him  to  diink — 
Of  course  he  aiH'eptetl.  as  quick  as  a  wink. 

WliCE  asked  if  his  drink  should  be  hot  or  be  cold» 
He  Jilhiwed  he'd  take  it  as  hot  as  tliey.sold; 
The  biirtentlcr  tnniiMl  some  hot  \vat;<^'r  to  jjet — 
Perhaps  but  for  that  he'd  been  shiinberin^  yet. 

But  just  at  tliis  i)oint  he  awoke  witli'a  start, 
And  the  loss  of  Ids  drink  took  jxreatly  to  heart; 
"I  was  a  fool,"  said  he;  *'now  hce  what  I've  got; 
I  should  have  had  it  rold^  not  wait^jd  for  hoU" 


McCLKLLAN. 

Halt,  Comi*ades.  here!    Uncover  all! 
Before  this  black  and  mournful  ))all 
Bend  low  your  he;uls,  aud/lrop  a  tear 
On  this  gallant  soldier's  bier. 

Ho  was  a  soldier,  tried  and  true; 
Loved  by  his  country—loved  by  you; 
Tried  by  fire  in  that  deadly  strife, 
Rea<ly  to  offer  e*en  his  life. 

Upon  his  hrow^  the  laurel  phice; 
Cast  one  fond  look  upon  his  face, 
Then  slowly,  sadly,  all  depart 
Bearing  his  image  in  each  heart. 

O  sweetly  may  our  hero  rest, 
Who  stood  a  peer  among  the  best ! 
May  gentle  zephyrs  waft  above, 
To  **  Little  Mac,"  the  soldier's  love  I 
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Frederick  ^gdiifield  ^ashi[, 

Pr«Aer!«k  Fairfi^M  Fo3t«r  va«  hi>m  ia  Winthrop.  Me..  Oct.  U.  1<U3.  where  his  father. 

'Mw.  Fr»lerie  Fa»Urr.  w**  pi«^>.-  of  th*  L'uiT^rsi!i*t  Si>c:ely.  In  1*4>.  his  pareoU remt>red 
to  BoelcAeM.  vhrre.  in  the  pihlir  4-:li  >  tlji  %nl  uii  l*fr  h!«  fvh-fr'.*!  in<stru«^tioa,  he  fllteJ  for 
eoUe^.  entering  Kov-:-.*:!!  in  l^viJ.  hat  nerer  jiKiiinj  hi*  ci-is<  by  reason  of  a  seeuad 
remoTsd  of  his  p\n;nL»  Vt  Meri-lrra.  C  »(in.  In  \ifXl  h*  enwrd>l  the  Sophomore  Cia«  of 
I>arUBoath  Co!l<s-*.  h  >  fvh-r*  •!■  m  i  im  i/t.  froai  wliich  hrs  w.v  ^ra«luateil  in  18GV  F<^ 
imanj  year*  mftrr  h  *  grj,  lx-tt':-»n  h-^  t»<.i^ht  in  M.iine.  M^i^saehus^itts.  ami  Xew  Hva{>- 
•hijne,  most  »nc«;*-f  j!iy.  d-vi»xln^  iuji^j  of  his  leisme  t'ln^j  to  literary  work,  at  irhich  h« 
vas  also  socfAiMfu:  l»ar:n»  ih*;  p^i*:  f«;w  veins,  he  h:»s  resMnl  in  'Woare.  X.  IL,  r.tli 
Ais  iBOther,  an  1  given  h::n<rif  alin'.i^t  entirely  to  literary  pursuit:*.  He  h:is'won  a  repuU* 
blepQs;t:oii  in  the  *->rM  «if  lett**rii  H:4  espVcia!  reailin  has  hoen  that  of  prose  fiction; 
aad.  ihon^  mtking  no  elnim  to  p'>»ticil  ability,  h-is  produced  rers^  that  hare  haJa 
vide.cirealstion,  aui  entitle  hitn  to  a  place  anion^  the  b^irds  of  to-daj. 


IX  THE  TWILIGHT.  * 

Softly  the  shades  of -eTeniui;  round  me  jipither. 
And,  in  their  depths,  brii^ht  ans^el  forms  I  see 

Of  loved  ones,  who  have  p.isse<i  from  earth  forever: 
YoM  cannot  see  them;  pUin  are  they  to  me. 

Lijjhtly  across  my  brow  they  pass  their  fingers, 

Waftin*;  away  all  weariness  and  pain; 
Upon  my  lips  their  tender  kiss  now  lingers, — 
Such  I  ne'er  knew  before.    Shall  I  again  ? 

In  accents  low,  so  low  they  reach  no  other 
Than  my  own  ear,  their  voices  como  to  me; 

toothing  and  gentle  words  from  father,  brotlier 
And  sister,  too,  aie  spoken  silently. 

The  8am3  fond  smiles  illuminate  their  faces, 
Which  they  were  wont  to  wear  long  years  ago. 

Before  they  went  from  earth  to  heavenly  places; 
They  sweeter  smile  than  when  they  dwelt  below. 

I  stretch  my  arm  out,  thinking,  yet  how  vainly, 
To  clasp  the  fingers  that  have  touched  my  brow. 

I  fain  would  kiss  the  lips  I  felt  so  plainly 
ProssjJ  t  J  my  own.     I  c  luuot  feel  them  now. 

The  loving  words  which  thrilled  me  through  with  pleasure 
Bringing  glad  peace  and  comfort  to  my  soul, 

I  cannot  answer.     I  can  only  treasure 
Their  memories  blest,  as  on  the  years  shall  roll.         • 

The  shadows  round  me  noiselessly  are  creeping. 
Working  strange  fancies  both  on  wall  and.  floor, 

Midst  them  I  search  for  those  who  have  been  keeping 
Their  watch  with  me.     I  see  them  now  no  more. 
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I  am  alone.     I  know  myself  far  purer 
That  they  have  been  a  little  while  with  me: 

Their  presence,  smiles,  words,  kisses  make  me  surer 
Their  love  will  end  but  with  eternity. 


ENCOURAGEMENT. 

A  kindly  smile,  a  cheery  word, 
Alone  to  me  were  j^iven; 

By  them  my  very  soul  was  stirred. 
Earth  maile  to  seem  a  heaven. 


Wetvis  Jfrcderic  ^iHrnit 

This  poet  was  born  in  W?«rr«»n.  Me.,  June  20.  1844.  H«  was  reared  on  the  farm  on 
which  he  was  horn,  and  tliere  his  lionu;  lias  always  been.  He  was  employed  in  Portland, 
from  1H62  to  1807.  and  Hubnequently  learned  hteix^graphy.  Mliicli  he  practiced  for  a  time 
In  the  courts  of  Maine.  In  1877  be  wjis  elected  Clerk  of  Courts  for  Knox  County,  and 
has  since  fllle«.i  that  p<>!«ition.  bavinj^  been  reelecte*!  in  1880  and  1884  Mr.  St  arret  t  began 
to  write  ver^e  wben  <inite  younp,  iboiigli  the  b\dk  of  wluit  be  has  written  bas  l>een  dune 
quite  recently.  A  memorial  tribute  in  18(15,  ^\r  Itcn  upon  the  day  of  the  Kational  fast 
appointed  f<»r  the  death  of  Pre8i<Ient  Lineoln.  was  published  a  week  or  two  later  in  the 
Purtlnnit  Trtrntcrfftt,  mhI  was  blKbly  praised.  It  a|>|»eared  under  the  signature  "S  *' 
In  I8S3  Mr.  Starrett  comiucnced  tlie  study  of  Cierman.  at  Kockland,  with  a  Gennan 
teacher,  and  has  become  much  interested  in*  this  lanizu»ge.  He  has  made  several  trans- 
lations, and  finding  his  material,  botli  original  and  translateil,  accumulating  on  his 
hands,  he  published  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  volume  in  the  fall  of  1887,  under  the 
title  of  **  Poems  and  Translation>«,*'  which  is  having  a  good  sale.  The  negative  fact  must 
be  mentioned  that  he  liaM  never  married;  as  Mr.  Peggotty  said  of  himself,  we  may  say  of 
Lewis,  he  is  a  '*  bacheldore." 


OLD  UNCLE  BILLY  WHITTEMORE. 

I  call  to  mind  a  queer  old  man, 

Whom  well  I  knew  in  days  of  yore, — 
One  in  his  life  esteemed  by  all, 
Whom  everybody  used  to  call 
Old  Uncle  Billy  Whittemore. 

I  doubt  not  that  he  once  was  young, 

And  wore  a  frock  and  pinafore; 
But  howsoever  that  may  be, 
For  very  many  years  was  he 
Old  Uncle  Billy  Whittemore. 

He  was  a  simple-minded  man, 
Not  versed  at  all  in  bookish  lore, 

For  slight  had  been  his  chance  at  school^ 

And  yet  not  anybody's  fool 
Was  Uncle  Billy  Whittemore. 
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A  little  garden-plat  he  tilled, 

And  larger  crops  each  year  it  bore 
Than  many  younger  men  will  scratch 
From  off  three  times  as  big  a  patch, — 
Old  Uncle  Billy  Whittemore. 

When  anybody  asked  him  how 

Ho  made  it  yield  such  goodly  store, 
Ho  said,  while  he  could  use  a  hoe. 
He  did  n't  mean  the  weeds  should  grow, — 
Shrewd  Uncle  Billy  Whittemore. 

The  world  his  neighborhood  beyond. 

He  cared  but  little  to  explore; 
He  followed  peace,  and  hat«d  strife, 
And  loved  his  cliihlren  and  his  wife,-- 
Old  Uncle  Billy  Wliittemore. 

An  honest,  wholesome  life  he  lived ; 

He  neither  gambled,  drank,  nor  swore,— 
Unless,  indeed,  an  oath  you  call 
That  phrase  of  his,  *'Consam  it  all  T' 

Quaint  Uncle  Billy  Whittemore. 

He  used  it  when  he  spilled  his  milk. 

Or  wlien  his  Sunday  clothes  he  tore. 
Or  when  his  neighbors'  cattle  vexed. 
For  sadly  such  mishaps  perplexed 
Poor  Uncle  Billy  Whittemore. 

Throughout  the  winter  evenings  long, 
Before  the  fire  at  Thompson's  store. 

Perched  on  an  old  inverted  keg. 

Or  on  a  stool  that  lacked  a  leg. 
Sat  Uncle  Billy  Whittemore. 

He  used  to  fill  the  old  clay  pipe 

Ho  smoked  a  dozen  years  before. 
And  then  his  locofoco  match 
Across  his  pantaloons  would  scratch, 
Our  Uncle  Billy  Whittemore. 

And  as  he  smoked,  and  now  and  then 

Expectorated  on  the  floor. 
He  heard  old  tales  and  gossip  new, 
Accepting  every  word  as  true, 

Plain  Uncle  Billy  Whittemore. 
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And  if  a  story  pleased  the  rest 

He  always  joined  in  the  encore; 
And  when  'twas  time  to  blow  the  lifi^ht, 
Straiglit  to  his  home  he  went  each  night, 
Good  Uncle  Billy  Whittemore. 

But  by-and-])y  there  came  a  time 

lie  couldn't  go  beyond  his  door; 
And  then  tlie  doctor  sliook  his  head 
When  people  called  to  him  and  said, — 
"How's  Uncle  Billy  Whittemore?*' 

And  when,  one  day,  the  bell  was  tolled. 

The  people  counted  up  four  score ; 
And  still  it  struck,  one,  two  and  three. 
Four,  live,  -then  stopped,  "Yes,  it  must  bo 
Old  Uncle  Billy  Whittemore." 

Full  soon  his  body  to  the  grave, 

With  quiet  tread,  the  neighbors  bore. 
There  many  years  the  grass  has  grown, 
And  you  may  read  upon  the  st<me:  — 
"  Here  lietli  William  Whittemore." 


Vluwi  IVnttuce  Mimnu 


liam  W.  M:ixim  wa^  bf)rn  In  BuckfloM.  Oxfonl  County,  Mo.,  Sept.  19, 1811,  belnjj 
Mirtli  of  a  family  of  ton  children,  nil  of  \rlioin  are  living  at  the  present  time,  (May, 
the  oMtjst  beini;:  forly-suvon  yo-irn  of  a;j[«,  the  voun;{e:jt.  (twins)  thirty.  His  parents 
Capt.  Benjamin  an<l  Mrs.  Sus.inna  (ilarlow)  Maxim.  Tlioy  wore  both  school-teach- 
.nd  both  po3!iesdod  considerable  poetic  talent.  William  was  passionately  fond  of 
y  when  a  child,  and  at  the  stge  of  nve  years  could  repeat  pajj^e  after  pa^e.  At  twelve 
of  a^i)  he  commcnod  writin;;  for  the  press,  an<l  h.'is  continued  to  write  occasion- 
ver  smce.  He  has  also  been  en.!7a;;ed  bv  a.{ricultural  papers  in  other  States  to  f  ar- 
irticles  upon  farm  topics.  He  lias  lived  atone  on  a  lartiro  e.Htate  near  Mt.  Mica,  in 
,  Me.,  for  many  years,  and  is  known  as  the  "  Literary  Hermit.** 


»» 


STRANGERS. 

We  are  living  and  toiling  as  strangers 
In  a  land  that  wo  call  our  own; 

We  are  passing,  like  priest  and  Levite, 
The  road  to  the  great  unknown. 

We  talk  of  the  golden  city. 
Of  friends  in  that  home  so  dear. 

But  scarcely  a  word  of  pity 
For  those  who  are  starving  hero. 
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Starving  for  love  and  devotion 
And  the  graces  that  round  them  fall ; 

Starring  for  pure  religion 
Tn  a  country  of  churches  tall. 

These  shadows  and  baubles  are  empty. 
Though  decked  witli  the  trorisures  of  art. 

And  the  light  of  a  life  bums  dimly 
When  love  has  gone  out  of  the  heart. 

We  read  in  the  legends  of  heroes, 
Who,  labors  of  love  to  bestow. 

Put  self  in  the  misty  back-ground 
And  build  up  the  kingdom  below. 

May  we  ask  with  patience  enduring 
Like  the  servants  and  seekers  of  yore. 

That  the  faith  of  the  ancient  martyrs 
Might  visit  the  earth  once  more ; 

Might  come  like  the  splendors  of  sunlight 

To  a  shatlowy  groping  band; 
Might  come  like  the  rain  in  summer 

To  the  arid  and  dusty  land. 

For  the  same  old  passions  bind  us. 

And  the  same  afflictions  bow, 
And  we  know  that  the  God  of  the  Bible 

Is  the  God  of  His  children  now. 


IX  THE  FUTURE. 

There  are  joys  locked  up  in  the  future 

That  only  the  angels  know, 
There  are  pains  and  crosses  and  trials 

That  our  wisdom  cannot  forego. 

But  stop,  there's  &  faith  in  the  future 
That  is  ample,  and  just,  and  true ; 

There  is  courage  and  strength  to  conquer, 
And  a  grace  that  is  always  new. 


drfifn  0wen  ^aJcord, 


This  writer,  the  daughter  of  John  W.  and  M.  O.  Colconi,  was  bom  In  Hancock,  Hillf- 
boro  County,  N.  H..  in  1845.  Her  parents  n  moved  to  Portland.  Mc.  in  her  infancy,  and 
th»t  city  has.  i»ith  a  few  brief  intervals,  since  l>een  her  home.    She  was  educated  in  tb« 

£ublic  and  private  sclioois  of  the  city,  and  at  the  SUte  Normal  School.     Like  her  sister, 
lillie  Ck>lcord,  she  manifested  a  poetical  taste  at  an  early  »f^;  bat  excepting  occasional 
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tn^Hre  pieces  contributed  to  different  journals  over  various  signatures,  ber  venes  bare 
been  pennml  for  personal  friond:«  and  social  g»tliering«.  often  including  liotb  wonls  and 
muaic.  For  years  slie  has  been  an  eiirnest  member  of  tlie  Catholic  (Cathedral)  cburcb  in 
Portland,  having  cliarge  of  various  choirs  connected  with  the  sodalities  of  that  cougre> 


gation. 


A   LESSOX. 

Sweet  Hope  and  fair  Conteiitinont,  hand4n  hand, 
Sought  for  a  rostinjj-placo  throughout  the  land. 

The  rich  man  was  too  busy  with  his  gold, 
The  poor  ram  all  his  bitter  sorrows  told. 

The  sick  were  waiting  for  the  boon  of  health — 
And  everywhere  men  sought  for  fame  or  wealth. 

Wearied  at  last  they  rested  by  the  way, 

Where  a  poor  blind  man  begged  for  alms  each  day. 

They  waited,  listening  for  his  tale  of  woe. 
Ere  onward  in  their  weary  search  they  go: 

Waited  in  vain;  they  heard  a  murmured  prayer, 

And  saw  a  face  serene  and  free  from  care; 

• 

The  blind  man  seemed  to  feel  their  presence  near. 
And  asked  an  alms  *^for  love  of  Christ  so  dear.** 


"Silver  and  gold  we  haye  not,"  answered  they, 
**  But  we  have  found  a  resting-place  to-day." 

They  asked  him  of  his  friends— they  all  were  dead; 
"But  God  loves  mt%  and  I  love  Him,"  he  said. 

They  asked  liim  if  he  never  longed  for  sight: 
**Tlie  day  shines  but  the  brighter  for  the  night; 

And  God  the  Father  cares  for  me  each  day. 
While  I  delight  to  do  His  will  alway." 

Wlien  morninij  cama,  they  souijht  agiin  tlie  face 
So  lighted  by  the  Holy  Spirit's  gi*aco; 

But  God's  bright  angels,  coming  in  tlie  night. 
Had  borne  his  soul  aw.iy  to  realms  of  light! 


RESURREXIT. 

Easter  lilies  pure  and  white, 
Angels  clothed  in  robes  of   light 
Tell  the  world  that  Christ  is  risen 
From  the  grave,  tliat  darksome  prison. 
Let  us  hasten  to  his  feet. 
And  our  risen  Saviour  greet. 
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Gone  the  passion's  gloomy  hours, 
Now  we  twine  the  cross  with  flowers. 
Christ  has  borne  tliis  bitter  sadness, 
All  our  hearts  to  fill  with  gladness. 
Rcsurrexit,  let  us  sing, 
Welcome  to  our  risen  King. 

Autumn  leaves  grow  brown  and  sere. 
Earth  and  sky  seem  cold  and  drear. 
Flowers  beneath  the  snow  are  lying. 
Wintry  winds  a  requiem  sighing: 
But  when  winter's  storms  are  o'er, 
Then  the  flowers  shall  bloom  once  more. 

Thus  we  long  for  heaven's  glad  light. 
While  we  pass  through  earth's  dark  night; 
But  our  Saviour's  gone  before  us. 
And  his  love  is  ever  o'er  us. 
Star  of  Hope,  illume  our  way, 
Alleluia,  sing  to-day. 


§HcheJ  Santera^, 

Rachel  Pomeroy,  the  gifted  siMer  of  Edward  N.  Pomeroy.  elfeirhere  repre»«ited  to 
this  Tolume.  vas  bom  in  Yarmouth,  Me.,  March  9,  1845,  and  died  in  Boston,  Msm.,  ^^* 
16,  1880.  Miss  Pomeroy  was  a  very  graceful  and  interestins  writer  and  W8»  «d  cccs- 
■ional  contributor  to  the  leading  religious  and  literary  jouniau  and  magazines. 


MAINE  WOODS. 

May-flower  from  over  the  sea, 

Witli  the  bloom  still  bright  on  your  lips, 
And  a  hint  of  odor  lingering  yet 

In  your  delicate  petal  tips; 
Nursling  shy  of  a  season  wild. 
Nature's  first  and  fairest  child. 

You  have  come  so  f ar^  so  far, 

Tender,  beautiful  thing. 
Out  of  the  sharp  New  England  woods, 

And  a  frosty  northern  spring. 
Yet  bringing,  methinks,  the  woodland  smelly 
Whose  spicy  wealtli  I  know  so  well. 

Your  perfume  smote  on  my  sense 
Like  a  delicate,  dim  compLiint; 
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Subtle  meanings  seem  to  hide 

In  tlie  woodland  murmurs  faint, 
And  the  city  gleaming  across  the  bay 
In  smoke  and  shadow  faded  away. 

For  one  amazing  hour 

The  dull  world  dies  to  me, 
Sky,  tree-top,  sudden  bird-note  grow 

liife's  sole  reality. 
And  O,  to  have  staid  there  all  alone, 
Afar  from  tiresome  school  and  town  I 

Flower  and  I  were  one. 

Earth  held  us  to  her  heart, 
Her  fragrant  breath  was  on  our  brows — 

But  she  let  her  babes  depart; 
Stealer  and  stolen  went  their  ways. 
Yet  she  loved  us  both  in  those  old  days. 

Yet,  O  enchanted  Mays, 

O  woodland  odors  wild. 
Have  you  ever  missed  from  then  to  now^ 

The  happy-hearted  child 
That  went  so  blithe  through  yonder  wood, 
Your  sun  and  bloom  in  her  dancing  blood? 

Nay,  nature  spares  us  well. 

She's  our  foster-mother  at  best; 
'Tis  never  she  that  needs  our  love, 

But  we  that  need  her  rest; 
So  she  gathers  us  back  to  her  veins  at  last, 
And  new  life  comes  to  repeat  the  past. 

But,  O  forests  fair,  as  of  old. 

And  May-blossoms  over  the  sea, 
O  merry  children  despoiling  both, 

You  all  belong  to  me — 
For  iuto  the  past  ye  slip  away, 
And  lo,  the  dead  years  bloom  to-day  I 


gdwin  §ond  garker. 

dwin  P.  Parker,  D.  D. ,  born  in  Castine,  Me.,  Jan.  13, 183G;  fitted  for  college  at  Foxoroft 
idemy,  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1856;  studied  divinity  at  Baosor;  installed 
tor  of  tue  Second  Church  in  Hartford,  .Jan.  11, 1860.  Author  of  *'Book  of  Pralae," 
iristian  Hymnal,"  and  other  manuals  of  priiise.  Poet  of  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  Con- 
tion  at  Providence,  and  orator  of  convention  at  Hartford;  author  of  nomerous  hymns 
I  also  of  music  for  choir  use;  and  contributor  to  periodical  literature. 
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SONG. 

AIB—*' MARCHING   THROIGH   GEORGIA.'' 

Strew  the  sod  with  roses  where  the  fallen  heroes  lie, 
Build  the  wondn»us  story  of  their  plory  to  the  sky, 
Sing  once  more  the  st>np  of  yore  that  made  them  dare  to  die:— 
Union  and  Freedom  forever! 

Choruh:    Hnrrahl  Hurrah  I  we  shout  Ihe  jubilee ! 

Hurrah!  Hurrah!  the  flag:  that  makes  us  free! 
Let  the  chorus  echo  from  the  mountain  to  the  sea. 
Union  and  Free<iom  forever! 

Shadowy  hosts  come  thron<]:ing  in  from  Freedom's  battle  plain, 
Round  the  dear  old  fla^  tliey  flock  and  rally  once  again; 
And  their  purer  voices  join  our  jubilant  refrain: — 
Union  and  Fi*eedom  forever! 

Chorus:    Hurrah!  Hurrah!  etc. 

Sounds  of  strife  and  discord  in  the  distance  die  away, 
Hand  in  hand  old  foemen  stand  in  brotherly  array. 
Blue  and  gray  united  at  one  altar  kneel  and  pray: — 
Union  and  Freedom  forever! 

Chorus:    Hurrah!  Hurrah!  etc. 

Everlasting  honor  to  the  nameless,  myriad  brave! 
Age  to  age  shall  proudly  tell  the  offerings  they  gave; 
God  of  battles,  guard  and  bless  the  land  they  died  to  save: 
Union  and  Freetlom  forever! 

Chorus:    Hurrah!  Hurrah!  etc. 


IN  ME.MOKIAM. 

KOSWELL   I>.  HITCHCOCK,  D.D. 

The  lips  are  silent  which  alone  could  pay 

His  worthy  tribute.     We  can  only  lay 

The  laurel  on  his  breast. 

And  bear  him  to  his  rest, 

And  say,  farewell,  dear  soul,  till  break  of  day. 

Dear  brother-soul!  within  that  realm  unknown 

When  thy  good^spirit  far  from  us  has  flown. 

Canst  thou  look  back  and  see 

How  lonely,  without  thee. 

And  how  impoverished  our  world  has  grown 

In  purer  light  dost  thou  now  clearly  scan 
The  lines  of  truth  so  dim  to  mortal  man  ? 
Dost  sec  amid  our  gloom 
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The  beauty  and  tlio  bloom 

Of  some  inclusive  and  unfolding  plan  ? 

Are  mysteries  disclosed  ?  misgivings  stilled? 

Dark  doubts  disproved?     Hope's  prophecies  fulfilled  ? 

We  only  hear  our  cries 

Re-echoed  from  the  skies, 

In  the  vast,  awful  silence  God  has  willed. 

Oh,  brother  sweet,  what  wouldst  thou  have  me  say  ? 

Sleep  well!  farewell!  the  night  is  for  the  day 

And  not  the  day  for  night! 

Sleep  well  till  morning  light 

Shall  break  thy  rest,  then  rise  and  go  thy  way! 


^imn  gonntoH  J^t  m7/. 

lliM  Aonn  B.  Averill,  the  eldest  of  a  fntnily  of  ten  children  of  George  Averill,  alnm- 
bemian  of  Peno"l»cot.  and  fanner  of  Foxcroft.  wan  born  in  Alton.  From  a  literary  essay, 
the  first  of  a  series  on  Maine  l'o<ti«  running  in  the  cohiinns  of  the  Portfawf  TfUtHrrlpt, 
uml  irritten  by  Mr.  Edwin  H.  <;haniplin.  we  lenrn  tliHt  most  of  the  life  of  this  author 
has  been  spent  in  Alton  and  ])mvi  r,  Blie  having  lived  only  sonic  three  yearii  in  Foxcroft. 
Her  mother's  niahlen  name  was*  Nancy  Burrill.  MIhs  Averill's  former  literary  name, 
Anna  Boynton.  was  her  errand ntotlxT  Averill's  maiden  name.  Her  daily  duties  are 
domestic,  as  she  is  her  father's  hon5»ekee|>er.  but  every  moment  of  leisure  is  given  to 
study  and  poelieal  com|iOHition.  with  ocasional  rides  to  the  postman's,  and  rambles  in 
the  fields  and  woo<ls.  Miss  AveriU'H  name  is  a  familiar  one  to  the  many  lovers  of  chftice 
po^tr>',  and  her  graceful  produrtions  havt^  appeared  in  the  Athmlic.  I i^mifcolfn.  n\n\ 
other'leading  magazines  and  iournalK.  Kea<ler!*  of  the  VoiUIi'm  Comffnlnn  and  /v>r/.- 
land  Trovstrh^  have  long  read  lu-rfhorter  pifc«'}«,  frequent Iv  reprinted,  and  which  have 
aptly  been  spoxen  of  as  marked  hv  a  '•  fjecnliar  combination  of  purity  :  nd  sweetneiis.'* 
Miss  Averill  is  not  only  a  natural  and  sweet  singer,  but  has  thos**  qualities  %thich  endear 
her  to  all  Mho  know  her.  Sr.ch  a. woman,  brosig  in  her  sympathies,  delicate  and  refin- 
ed in  her  nature,  can  do  much  to  bU'Si*  and  1x>netit  humankind.  Miss  .Averill  has  writ- 
ten aflmirably  for  children,  a  ditticult  task,  and  some  of  her  shorter  poems  have  been  set 
to  music 


NORTHERN  xMAINE. 

My  native  wilds!    For  years  untold 
The  morning  totiched  your  hills  with  gold. 
The  north  wind  swept  your  fragrant  glooms. 
And  borQ  the  laroh  and  pine  perfumes 
Across  your  lakes  of  lily  blooms. 

The  fir,  the  hemlock  and  the  pine 
Sang  on  the  heights — and  moss  and  vine 
Made  many  a  far,  dim  valley  sweet 
And  shadowy  for  the  shy  fawn's  feet. 

In  silvery  solitudes,  the  loon 
Laughed  with  the  echoes,  and  the  moon 
Made  splendor  <m  the  mountains,  when 
The  Storm  King  slept,  unseen  of  men. 
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0  woods,  and  lakes,  and  wandering  streams! 
Ye  have  awakened  from  your  dreams. 
Your  sweet  breath  blew  abroa<l.     Beware! 
The  gay  world  comes  and  finds  you  fair. 

Will  all  wild  things  take  wing  away  ? 

1  ween  I  would  an'  I  were  tliey. 
Up  these  deep  water-ways  I'd  fare. 
If  I  were  wolf,  or  moose,  or  bear. 
Or  bird,  or  fawn,  or  fox,  or  hare ! 

O  northern  wilds!  you  surely  hold 
In  your  great  heart  some  refuge  old, 
Safe  hid  and  far  and  deep  and  dumb, 
Where  the  gay  world  will  never  come. 


SONNET. 

The  softened  splendors  of  a  million  spheres 
Are  gently  showered  upon  our  feeble  sight 
Through  the  great  shadow  of  the  world  to-night. 
The  troublous  thunders  of  the  infinite  years 
Fall  into  dreamful  echoes  on  our  ears. 
Standing  below  the  awful  heaven*s  height, 
Blind  to  the  blessing  of  the  tempered  light, 
We  gaze  on  brighter  worlds  through  wistful  tears. 
And  always  in  the  shadows  of  our  life. 
Shrouded  from  splendors  that  we  could  not  bear» 
We  long  for  some  faft*  heaven  where  we  shall  bow 
Before  His  face,  while  all  the  night  is  rife 
With  tender  glory,  and  the  common  air 
Throbs  with  His  presence  even  here  and  now. 


;-  BIRCH  STREAM. 

1  At  noon,  within  the  dusty  town, 

I .  Where  the  wild  river  rushes  down 

And  thunders  hoarsely  all  day  long, 
I  I  think  of  thee,  my  hermit  stream, 

1  IjOw  singing  in  thy  summer  dream 

>;  Thine  idle,  sweet,  old,  tranquil  song. 

I:.  Northward,  Katahdin's  chasmed  pile 

Looms  through  thy  low,  long,  leafy  aisle; 

?.  Eastward,  Olamon's  summit  shines; 

And  I  upon  thy  grassy  shore, 
The  dreamful  happy  child  of  yore. 
Worship  before  mine  olden  shrines. 


l-- 
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Again  the  sultry  noontide  hush 
Is  sweetly  broken  by  the  thrush, 

Whose  clear  bell  rings  and  dies  away 
Beside  thy  banks,  in  coverts  deep, 
Where  nodding  buds  of  orchid  sleep 

In  dusk,  and  dream  not  it  is  dav. 

Again  the  wild  cow-lily  floats 
Her  golden-freighted,  tented-boats 

In  thy  cool  coves  of  softened  gloom, 
O'ershadowed  by  the  whispering  reed, 
And  purple  plumes  of  pickerel- weed, 

And  meadow-sweet  in  tangled  bloom. 

The  startled  minnows  dart  in  flocks 
Beneath  thy  glimmering  amber  rocks, 

If  but  a  zephyr  stirs  the  brake ; 
The  silent  swallow  swoops,  a  flash 
Of  light,  and  leaves,  with  dainty  plash, 

A  ring  of  ripples  in  her  wake. 

Without,  the  land  is  hot  and  dim; 
The  level  fields  in  langour  swim. 

Their  stubble-grasses  brown  as  dust; 
And  all  along  the  upland  lanes. 
Where  shadeless  noon  oppressive  reigns, 

Dead  roses  wear  their  crowns  of  rust. 

Within,  is  neither  blight  nor  death ; 
The  fierce  sun  wooes  with  ardent  breath. 

But  cannot  win  thy  sylvan  heart. 
Only  the  child  who  loves  thee  long. 
With  faithful  worship  pure  and  strong. 

Can  know  how  dear  and  sweet  thou  art. 

So  loved  I  thee  in  days  gone  by. 

So  love  I  yet,  though  leagues  may  lie 

Between  us,  and  the  years  divide; 
A  breath  of  coolness,  dawn,  and  dew, 
A  joy  forever  fresh  and  true. 

Thy  memory  doth  with  me  abide. 


earge  ^ond  f^rnn^. 


'.  Q«orge  B.  Crane  was  born  in  Chestervllle,  Me.,  July  4, 1M5,  and  spent  bis  boybood 
1  at  Fayette  Corner  and  Mount  Vernon.  He  enlisted  from  tbe  latter  town  in  tlie  4tb 
tie  Battery.  June,  1863,  and  was  discbareed  in  tJune,  1865.  Married  in  June,  18C6. 
ittended  the  Medical  lectures  at  Brunswick,  and  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  receiving 
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tbe  tlf^^rre  ct  M.  I>..  at  Bruitfvick.  in  Jnne.  18CS.  practicing  one  year  in  Patten,  and  theo 
miioTu  p  u»  M  lo.  aiKl  from  ibeuce  to  Wayne,  in  1877.  In  1881  Mr.  Crane  went  inio  bwi- 
mw  at  lir.tftol  iL  I.,  retiiniiug  to  Milo,  .lanoary.  litM.  He  aras  appointed  postmaaterat 
>!i'.i>.  .Iriir.  ISK.  lit  the  wiutrrof  iiJS.V-^  he  gai'e  up  the  practice  of  niedieineon  aeoout 
of  iiif4-a(M>  I'f  ibe  lunf!*.  lie  «a>  a  «lt-aler  in  drags  and  luerchandiae  in  Mile  nntU  NoveB> 
bcr.  IitST.  at  abich  time  be  vent  loXev  Mexico  for  bia  health. 


BLUE  EYES. 

Like  {reliant  knight  you  swear  to  die 

If  need  be.  to  defend  that  eye. 

From  *noath  whose  dark  and  drooping  lash 

Steal  glances  like  the  lightning^s  flash. 

But  when  a  knight,  I  take  the  field,  ^ 

Bearing  my  trusty  lance  and  shield, 

My  plume  shall  be  of  lightest  blue, 

My  sash  the  same  ethereal  hue. 

And  my  clear,  ringing  battle  cry, 

'*  Long  live  the  maid  with  the  blue  eye." 


APRIL  FOOL. 

In  quest  of  food  an  early  bird, 
Pecking  the  frozen  ground,  is  heard 
Soliloquizing:  *'Everv  word 

Of  that  old  rule 
Reganling  worms  is  false,  absurd,** 

An  April  Fool! 

A  hat  upon  a  flinty  brick 

Lay  by  the  way;  a  youth  named  Dick 

Administered  one  hearty  kick, 

Then  went  to  school, 
Whistling,  though  looking  very  sick, — 

Young  April  Fool. 

At  eve  the  poet  hears  the  hum 

Of  wiiigs  o*cr  glades  that  long  were  dumb. 

And  sings,  "The  joyous  Spring  is  come." 

Hark!  from  yon  pool 
A  voice  aiises  hoarse  and  grum: 

"Fool!  April  Fool!" 

Lives  there  a  mortal  who  can  lay 
Tlis  hand  upon  his  heart  and  say, 
In  April  is  the  only  day 

He  acts  the  fool? 
Heaven  cheer  him  on  his  lonely  way. 

Poor  April  Fool. 
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^OH^  ^ffliiemien  ^awsan. 


The  daughter  of  Willinm  and  Mary  Bc99e  McKenney,  and  was  born  in  Paris,  July  18, 
1S1&.  Her  mother  was  a  sister  of  lion.  Warren  11.  V^inton.  Mrs.  lta\rson,  before*  her 
mnrriage,  was  a  succeitsf  ul  teacher  and  has  been  an  occasional  contributor  to  various 
publications  for  several  years.  Ixith  in  poetry  and  prose.  She  married  tlie  Kev.  Otis 
Bent  Rawson,  a  Baptist  clerjonian,  w ho  wa:*  at  one  time  settled  over  the  church  iu 
Bethel,  but  is  now  located  out  of  the  State. 


THE  OLD  HOME  IN  THE  LANE. 

There's  something  in  tlie  air  this  morn  that  carries  me  away, 
Back  many  a  year  of  toil  and  cine,  back  many  a  weary  day. 
Once  more  I  seem  a  careless  chihl,  I'll  lliiig  away  care's  chain, 
And  visit  with  my  lieart  to-day  the  old  home  in  the  lane. 

O  let  my  father  just  this  once  lay  off  his  silvering  hair, 
And  put  away  those  spectacles,  and  then  those  lines  of  care; 
Do  take  away  those  signs  of  age;  O  make  him  young  again, 
To  visit  with  his  child  to-day  the  old  home  in  the  lane. 

O  let  my  mother  once  again,  I  beg  with  aching  heart. 
Have  just  a  score  of  age's  cares  from  off  licr  life  dei)art; 
Then  will  she  not  so  feebly  step,  but,  free  from  grief  and  pain, 
Again  go  happy,  singing  in  the  old  home  in  the  lane. 

And  now  I  look  across  the  hill,  and  see  the  self-same  grass 
Roll  off  in  waves  'way  down  the  vale,  and  llee  as  on  I  pass; 
Just  as  I've  watched  it  many  a  time  sweep  oflf  across  the  plain, 
When  I  regretfully  would  seek  the  old  home  in  the  lane. 

The  path  across  the  orchard  lot  we  hourly  used  to  pass 

Has  heen  fenced  up  by  stranger  hands,  they  say,  to  save  the  grass; 

And  then  the  balm  of  Gilead  trees  will  never  bloom  again, 

A  stranger's  axe  has  sadly  robbed  the  old  home  in  the  lane. 

The  brook  in  which  we  fished  for  frogs  and  bare  feet  waded  through, 
And  all  the  unhatched  polliwogs  and  toads  we  thoughtless  slew, 
To  make  a  fertile  field  they  say,  he's  spoiled  it  with  a  drain, — 
Ah,  sadly  changed  are  you  to-day,  dear  old  home  in  the  lane. 

Ah,  stop — where  are  the  dearly  loved,  the  old  home  held  so  long, 
The  dear,  unbroken  household  band,  that  cheered  its  hearth  with  song? 
Then  let  me  lay  aside  my  pen,  and  hear  again  that  strain. 
Just  as  it  cheered  in  years  ago  the  old  home  in  the  lane. 

The  noblest  boy,  the  father's  pride,  Uvday  his  heart  so  true. 
Lies  still  and  silent  'neath  his  coat  of  uudimmcd  army  blue; 
Beneath  the  sun  of  distant  skies,  upon  a  southern  plain, 
There  lies  the  pride  and  treasure  of  the  old  home  in  the  lane. 
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The  old  church-yard  upon  the  hill  of  dear  ones  has  its  share, 
Two  hrothers  dear  lie  side  by  side,  a  sister,  too,  is  there; 
So  sadly  changed  is  now  the  flock,  'twould  be  less  joy  than  pain. 
E'en  if  I  could  go  back  and  see  the  old  home  in  the  lane. 

The  dear  old  neighbors,  though  to  them  must  needs  have  been  the  lot 
Of  human  frailties;  still  they  seem  as  though  they  had  them  not, 
And  dear  to  me  as  precious  links  in  memory's  golden  chain 
Are  those  old  friends  united  with  the  old  home  in  the  lane. 

I  have  had  many  kindly  friends,  God  bless  them  all  and  each,— 
But  there's  a  tender  tie  of  old  that  these  can  never  reach; 
Perhaps  'tis  wrong  and  childi|^  weak,  I  know  it's  all  in  vain, 
But  how  my  heart  is  yearning  for  the  old  home  in  the  lane. 

But  now  'tis  time  I  dried  my  tears,  ami  closed  the  portals  up. 
That's  filled  with  recollections  sweet  from  memory's  brimming  cup; 
I  draw  the  curtain  to  the  world— go  back  to  work  again. 
But  treasured  next  to  Heaven,  shall  be  tlie  old  home  in  the  lane. 


§dw^d  Jf.  Jordan, 


Kdwanl  A.  Jordnn  was  born  in  Portland.  Me.,  November  11, 1M2.  He  was  aloterof 
music  anil  song,  ami  wav  a  skilful  player  of  musical  instruments,  and  wrote  poetry  of  » 
high  onlor.  His  retiring  disposition  prevented  his  being  better  known.  He  WM  s  tma 
friend,  and  faithful  to  his  convictions.    He  died  in  Portland,  in  19S^ 


WHEN  I  SHALL  SLEEP! 

When  I  shall  sleep,  never  again  to  waken, 
Wilt  thou  not  come 
And  sit  beside  what  then  remains, 

Though  cold  and  dumb, — 
Of  him,  whose  heart  with  JiU  its  stains, 
'Mid  all  its  waverings,  joys  or  pains. 
Was  in  its  trust  and  love  of  thee  unshaken  ? 

Soon  I  may  sleep  in  this  unbroken  slumber, 
Yea,  e'en  to-night! 
Whene'er  the  time  may  be,  do  thou, 

As  by  thy  right. 
Come  to  me;  I  shall  know  as  now 
As  o'er  me  thou  shalt  sadly  bow, — 
And  silently  shall  all  thy  kisses  number. 
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And  though  my  lips  shall  never  more  return  thee 
Thy  dear  caress; 
Believe  that  I  sliall  always  know 

And  always  bless 
The  only  one  on  earth  below, 
That  with  niv  faults  hath  loved  me  so. 
Whose  kindly  heart  will  never  cease  to  mourn  me. 

Perchance  my  life  may  linger  late;  its  twilight 
Slowly  ending 
In  eternity.     I  shall  need 

Thy  befriending 
Tenderness.     O  may  I  be  freed 
From  life,  ere  yet  its  years  exceed 
The  sweet  duration  of  thy  love!    E*en- to-night  1 


Mm.  Emma  H.  Kasoii  wnn  1)orn  nt  llallowell.  Me.,  Aug.  G,  1845.  the  daughter  of  Sam- 
uel W.  Huntington  and  Sally  Mayo  l^untington,  directly  deHcended  from  the  Kev.  Jolin 
Mayo,  who  settled  at  Plymouth  in  1(>ai).  ihu  tint  pastor  of  the  Second  Church,  Boston. 
Our  author  graduated  Iroui  Collegiate  Courne  at  Maine  Wesleyan  Sf'minarv,  Kent's  Hill, 
18(i6,  and  was  married  to  Mr.  (Hiuh.  II.  Nason  of  Anguitta,  in  1870.  She  t)egan  to  write 
▼ers^t  when  a  schrKd-girl,  and  wap  ClaHH  [K>et  at  uraduation.  She  gave  the  commence- 
ment poem  hefore  the  literary  soci<'li«*H  o|  M;ilne  NVesh-yan  Seminary  in  1875,  and  alHO 
read  an  original  pfiem  at  the  *de<licallon  of  the  llaUoucll  Libraiy,  March  9, 1880,  which, 
with  the  oration  delivered  at  the  8ani<'  time,  was  publi>>hed  in  u  dainty  souvenir  volume. 
Her  earliest  published  von»e  was  printed  over  a  7iom  <le  jtlume  in  the  J'ortland  Tran- 
tcrifd-  The  first  poem  published  un<l«'r  lier  true  nan>e  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Afout/ilu 
— "The  Tower'  —which  was  greatly  admired.  Mrs.  Xa.*on  nas  b«;en  specially  interested 
of  late  in  writing  for  young  people.  I)  Lothrop  &  Co..  Doston,  now  have  in  press  a  col- 
lection of  her  verses  for  children,  entitlcMl  "  OIT  fur  l>oyIand." 


UXTER  DEX  LINDEN. 

JUNK  1(J,   1871. 

"Victory!"    This  was  the  first  that  she  read; 
And  then,  *'  Heart's  dearest,"  the  soldier  had  said, 
Tracing  the  lines  in  a  faltering  way, 
"Heart's  dearest,  the  hospital  surgeons  say 
That  I  shall  be  out  of  their  hands  to-day ! 
*Twa8  an  ugly  wound,  but  the  danger  is  past; 
I  am  coming  to  you,  at  last— at  last! 
Unter  den  LindenI    Yes,  wo  shall  be  there! 
Come  with  a  rose  in  your  dark  shining  liair — 
Not  the  white  blossoms  you  once  used  to  wear. 
White  roses  are  meet  for  those  who  are  slain ; 
The  rich  wine-red,  for  the  welcome,  remain; 
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Red  as  our  life-blood,  and  sweet  as  the  air 
That  floated  through  Eden,  sweet  and  as  rare; 
Greet  mo  with  a  wine-red  rose  in  your  h:\ir! 
Gerraania  triumphs!    Come  with  a  sonjr! 
And  can  you,  dear  heart,  be  patient  and  stronj;  ? 
For  slow  is  the  crutch  and  ghastly  tlie  slinj^. 
And  gone  is  the  hand  that  once  wore  the  ring — 
Your  ring,  the  one  pledge  I  promiserl  to  bring; 
I  yield  them  ungrudged,  with  life  if  need  be, 
But  hold  fast  my  troth  to  country  and  thee.'- 

In  through  the  Brandenburg  gateway  they  come, 
With  clashing  of  arms  and  clangor  of  drum! 
Untp.r  den  Linden!    How  proudly  thy  shade 
Quivers  and  thrills  with  the  wild  cannonade. 
As  wild  as  the  battle's  carnival  made! 
Borne  on  its  passion  we  catch  up  the  song; 
Thrilling  and  swelling  it  tluinders  along; 
Hear  it,  ye  nations,  afar  o'er  the  sea! 
**Gorminia  triumphs!    Germania  free- 
Free  and  united.,  through  glad  vict»>ry!" 
Heroes  of  Saarbruck  and  Metz  and  Sedan, 
Tell  how  the  torrent  of  victory  i*an ! 
Fair  hands  of  women  shall  bring  from  afar 
Hundreds  of  flowers  for  each  bloody  scar — 
Scars  that  far  dearer  than  rare  jewels  are. 
**Z)er  Kaiser  koninitV    For  his  guardsmen,  make  way!- 
**A  woman  struck  faint  has  fallen,*'  ye  say? 
And  the  troops,  in  their  jubilant  grand  review, 
March  on  through  the  liuden-grown  avenue; 
But  she  in  her  death-swoon  still  Heth  there, 
A  woman,  stone- white,  yet  passingly  fair, 
With  the  bloom  of  a  wine-red  rose  in  her  hair. 
Ah !  what  did  ye  hear  the  guardsman  had  said  ? 
*'Only  a  man  in  the  hospital  dead!" 


Mrs.  Strnh  Elimbeth  Rastman  was  born  in  Columbia  S.  C,  July  20.  ISM.  In  herw?- 
enth  year,  her  father,  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Long,  moved  his  familv  to  Charleston. and  %  f«w 
yearn  after,  to  Sumter,  in  the  hjiiuc  Slate,  where  they  remafned  until  thA  close  3f  th« 
Civil  War.  Mr.  Long  being  killetl  by  Potter's  Raiders  April  9,  1865.  Siirab,  with  » 
younger  brother,  nought  a  home  among  relatives  in  Massachusetfs,  soon  after.  In  1878 
8]iewa8  married  to  Mr.  E.  E«g»iio  Eastman  of  Augusta,  Me.,  and  in  1880  moved  to  Port- 
land  which  latter  place  is  now  her  home.  Mrs.  Kiwtman  began  writing  poetry  about  the 
year  1880,  most  of  her  articles  being  for  children's  papers  and  periodicals. 
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A  VAIN  REGRET. 

Some  day  when  we  liavc  looked  our  last  on  some  dear  face, 

Have  closed  the  eyes,  and  tenderly  have  put  in  place 

Each  quiet,  stiffened  limb  a^ain; 

And  then,  when  we  have  gently  laid  in  that  last  bed 

The  still,  cold  frame,  with  flowers  about  the  head, 

And  slowly,  sorrowfully  turned  and  walked  away; 

All  through  our  after-life  some  bitter  thought  may  prey 

Upon  our  heart  with  bitter  pain: — 

Some  memory  to  make  our  grief  more  poignant  still, 

To  bow  us  low  in  anguish  and  our  days  to  iill 

With  unavailing  woe  and  deep  regret: — 

Some  hasty,  unkind  look,  or  deed,  or  word, 

Perhaps  forgotten  until  now,  when,  like  a  sword, 

Remembrance  comes  to  pierce  the  heart  with  wounds  which  yet 

Must  with  us  ever  be,  and  never  wholly  heal. 

Time,  blessed  soother,  touches  hearts  and  stills  their  pain; 

Cools  fevered  brows,  and  brings  us  back  our  smiles  again, — 

But  where  we  bear  such  memory  within,  it  gives 

A  saddened  tone  to  all  our  thoughts  and  ever  after  lives 

A  vain  regret  which  we  mu>t  always  feel. 


SOMEBODY. 

Somebody  crawls  into  mamma's  bed 

Just  at  the  break  of  day, 
Snuggles  up  close  and  whispers  loud: 

"Somebody's  come  to  stay." 
Somebody  rushes  through  the  house. 

Never  once  sliuts  a  door; 
Scatters  her  playthings  all  around 

Over  the  nursery  floor; 
Climbs  on  the  fence,  and  tears  her  clothes- 

Never  a  bit  cares  she — 
Swings  on  the  gate  and  makes  mud  pies — 

Who  can  somebody  be  ? 
Somebody  looks  with  roguish  eyes 

Up  through  her  tangled  hair; 
"Somebody's  me,**  she  says,  "but  then 

Somebody  doesn't  care.'* 


^nnie  Sil^tfH  ^itrshull  ffummer. 


Annie  Zilplia  Pluinmer,  cUWst  daiiijhtcr  of  S,  I>.  and  E.  A.  Marehall,  was  born  in  Parla 
Mc,  Oct.  6,  1S46,  atteiuleil  and  taught  scIuh)!  till,  at  the  a^e  of  twenty-one,  she  married 
J.  Fellman  Pluuiiner,  of  Swedoi.  and  removed  to  the  village  of  Norway,  Me.,  living. 
Uiere  live  years;  then  going  to  Kssex,  Conn.,  where  she  Ppeut  thirteen  busy,  studious 
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vears*  thore  being  the  birthplace  «f  the  greater  number  of  her  compcwitione.  Failing 
Iiealth  made  a  chanjie  of  climate  necessary,  ami  brought  her  back  to  her  native  tomi, 
when*  she  hn»  resided  llie  p:i«t  ihree  years.  From  (;ar1ie8t  youth  she  has  lia«i  an  intenM 
love  for  |M»etry  and  landseafM^  paintings,  and  is  a  devote<rwor»hiper  of  the  gnual  and 
iH'HUtitul  in  nature,  and  in  the  solituiie  of  quiet  retreats  has  found  pure  and  sweet  sub- 
jects for  iK'U  and  brush. 


•  HILLS  OF  MAINE. 

Lofty,  cloud-cappiMl,  rook-boiind  mountains, 

]\{)\{\  ye  tnwtT  ill  jj^rainloiir  lii^li, 
Till  your  hiistliiiij  i»iiio-tree  summit 

Sot'in  tt>  roai'li  the  cU)U(l-lit*ckod  sky, 
lSeas(ms  cliango  fn>ni  sun  to  .sliadow. 

And  blossoms  bud  and  fade  a^ain, 
J?ut  tliese  bulwarks  st-and  forever, 

Tbey  will  always  last  the  same. 

How  sublime,  bow  full  of  wonder 

Seem  tlie  m.arble  piles  of  arl, 
Yet  in  nature  iiow  much  j^reater; 

All  her  W4»rks  feed  soul  and  heart. 
Hills  and  vales  I  love  you  fondly; 

Love  the  sound  of  every  name, 
That  eaeh  <rranite  dome  is  christened, 

In  tiie  dear  tdd  State  of  Maine. 

Eloquent  teaehers  are  the  mountains; 

What  sermons  preaeh  they  every  day, 
And  we  need  no  written  lojxie 

To  decipher  what  they  say. 
Grand,  majestic,  testifying: 

In  each  rock  and  jxi'«'vin  of  sand. 
That  like  Ood  they  arc  everlasting. 

Built  and  fashioned  bv  His  hand. 

And  the  music  of  their  brooklets, 

Rij^plin^  o'er  low  beds  of  grten, 
Brin«Xj>  a  sooth inj;  charm  and  restful, 

Like  none  other  heard,  I  ween. 
Foihl  I  cherish  and  revere  you, 

Ftu\  linked  firm  in  memory's  chain, 
Are  the  j^lens  and  deej)  dense  wildwoods 

Of  the  dear  old  State  of  Miiine. 

Kestin<r  in  tiieir  quiet  beauty, 

See  the  silvery  lakelets  blue, 
.Miirorin^r  on  their  crystal  bosoms 

Your  tall  peaks,  each  form  and  hue; 
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And  I  reach,  I  long  to  clasp  you, 

See  your  faces  once  again, 
Rearing  high  your  heads  so  hoary; 

O  ye  grand  old  hills  of  Maine. 

I  can  see  you  when  in  autumn, 

Gauzy  veils  of  haze  seem  swung 
O'er  your  scarred  and  rough-hewn \)oulders. 

Till  the  hills  and  sky  seem  one; 
And  the  tinted  bow  of  promise 

Would  seem  faded  now  and  pale, 
Seen  beside  the  gorgeous  colors. 

Painted  over  hill  and  vale. 

I  can  see  you  when  the  sunset 

Sheds  a  golden  glory  *  round. 
And  amidst  the  twilight  shadows, 

Reigns  a  stillness,  deep,  profound; 
Till  your  forms  so  kingly,  regal. 

Stand  like  battlements  on  high. 
Fit  to  be  a  nation's  stnmg-hold ; 

"  God's  free  hills!"  the  battle  cry. 

When  life's  last  sunset  is  fading. 

And  the  mists  are  gray  and  cold. 
Leave  me  where  those  cloud-wreathed  mountains 

May  their  shadows  round  me  fold ; 
And,  mcthinks,  from  out  the  silence 

I  could  hear  the  sweet  refrain 
Of  the  pine-tree's  low,  sweet  sighing 

From  the  dear  old  hills  of  Maine. 


K^dwHrd  l^illtHtn  ^ham^san. 


)9pt.  Edward  W.  Thompson  was  bom  in  Raymond,  Cumberland  Ck>antT,  Me.,  Oei.  IS, 
6.  Reeeived  his  education  at  Oak  Grove  Seminary,  Vassalborough,  and  Qorham  Sera- 
ury.  Gorham,  Me.  £ntere<l  the  army  at  sixteen,  and  was  severely  wounded  at  Win- 
Mter,  Va.,  Sept.  19, 1804.  while  a  member  of  the  12th  Maine  Keglment.  Was  after- 
rds  in  the  regular  army  on  tlie  nortliem  frontier.  He  removed  to  Lowell,  Mass.,  in 
18  and  has  sinee  resided  there.  His  first  publisheil  poem  wan  In  1872.  This  was  fol- 
red  by  a  campaign  lyric  which  was  very  eztensivtily  copied,  and  which  gave  him  hit 
It  impulse  to  continue  literary  work.  He  has  contributed  frequently  to  Biassachufetta 
wapapers,  principally  the  Lowell  Courier^  and  was  at  one  time  on  its  editorial  staff. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  LOOM. 

On  sprays  of  birches  the  pearls  of  rain 
Gather,  and  fall,  and  gather  again. 
To  mingle  at  last  in  the  silver  rills 
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That  sing  on  the  breasts  of  the  granite  hills, — 

Sing  of  the  springs  that  bubble  and  flow; 

Sing  of  the  crystals  of  mountain  snow; 

Sing  of  the  cloud  that  crowns  the  height 

When  the  overiiow  of  the  sunset  light 

On  the  dark  of  the  nimbus  paints  the  bow 

Of  the  meteor  arch  in  prismy  glow. 

In  ieons  past  the  song  was  sung. 

Ere  man  had  birth  and  the  world  was  young. 

From  the  mountain-side  to  the  ocean  sand, 

In  a  rhythm  tuned  by  the  Master's  hand, 

The  song  of  Nature  was  sung  alone, 

By  a  chorus  of  pearls  to  art  unknown. 

The  northern  springs  are  as  clear  to-day, 

The  rain-drops  shine  with  as  pure  a  ray, 

And  the  crystal  snow  gleams  whit«  as.when 

First  they  shone  on  the  eyes  of  men. 

But  the  river  that  bears  to  the  far-off  ^sea 

The  liquid  pearls  from  the  treasury 

Of  the  ^"Lake  of  Isles,''  is  held  in  thrall 

By  the  art  of  man  to  rise  and  fall; 

While  its  music  dies  in  the  wlieel-pit's|gloom, 

And  the  song  is  drowned  in  the  song  of  jthe  loom. 

Flying,  flying,  to  and  fro. 

Backward  and  forward  my  shuttles  go. 
Thrice  in  a  second  within  the  shed 
Of  the  warp  is  laid  the  filling  thread. 
To  the  beating  reed  the  hoddles  sing, 
And  the  iron  frames  in  chorus  ring. 
Warp  and  weft;  while  round  and  round 
The  turning  beam  the  web  is  wound. 
In  triumph  strain,  in  a  march  that  plays 
Through  the  ringing  clamor  of  ringing  days. 
While  captive  Nature  turns  the  wheel. 
The  notes  are  struck  on  chords  of  steel. 
And  this  is  tlie  song  of  the  busy  room, 
**  The  triumph  of  art  is  the  fruit  of  the  loom." 

Flying,  flying,  to  and  fro, 

Backward  and  forward  my  shuttles  go. 
Scarcely  threescore  years  have  flown, 
But  a  town  has  flourished,  a  city  grown. 
Since  flrst  the  pearls  of  the  northern  hills 
Sped  my  song  in  the  echoing  mills. 
Now  to  the  strength  of  the  captive  stream 
Is  added  the  giant  arm  of  steam. 
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Hi^lier  and  hiij^her  the  strain  has  soared, 
We  vlth  in  the  lap  of    Vrt  has  poured, 
Liw,  and  order,  and  leirni ng  meet. 
Business  throbs  in  tlio  busy  street. 
Uise  honi'As  of  comfort  and  spires  that  tell 
The  temples  of  worship.     All  is  well. 

Flying,  flying,  to  and  fro, 

B.Kjkward  and  forward  my  shuttles  go. 
*' Dwell  in  the  lay,"  O  shuttle  mine! 
Pause  one  beat  in  the  cadenced  line! 
There -were  d:vys  when  my  song  was  still, 
D.iys  of  dre:id,  when  etich  silent  mill 
Stired  from  its  windows  and  only  saw 
The  fear  and  sorniw  born  of  war; 
S  vw  m  Ml  who  h  id  w  ilkeil  tlieir  busy  floors 
Marching  away  from  their  closed  doors. 
With  stern,  set  faces,  to  join  the  strife. 
To  battle  and  die  for  the  nation^s  life, 
To  write  on  the  future  yet  to  be— 
**  Labor  is  loyal,  it  sliill  be  free." 

Flying,  flying,  to  and  fro. 

Backward  an; I  forward  my  shuttles  go. 
Fifty  years  my  song  I  have  sung 
Since  the  natal  bells  of  the  city  rung. 
An  1  til  it.  s  >ng  to-day  is  a  song  of  pride, 
For  in  every  lind,  on  the  ocean  wide, 
Its  name  is  known;  in  every  mart 
Is  stored  the  product  of  its  art; 
And  w1hm\^  the  record  of  men  you  find 
Who  have  served  their  country  and  their  kind. 
With  sword  or  pen,  witli  voice  and  heart, 
Lowell  h  IS  there  an  honored  part. 
By  busy  mills  tliat  sing  and  sing. 
By  engine  stroke  and  anvil's  ring. 
It  has  writ  in  fabric,  and  steel,  and  wood — 
**Art  is  the  handmaid  of  human  good." 


Daughter  of  Orison  runl  llitinrxh  Ripley,  :iml  born  In  Paris.  Jan.  7.  1S47.  '*Go;i  Bleis 
•ur  S  itive  llilN,"  «n» » ;it  ill  j  (J  jut-juiMal  i)f  tiif^  t).vii.  \v.n  writtHn  by  Ii.m-;  also  a  Memo- 
rial Kynia,  bnh  of  waicli  worj  sjt  to  rnn<ic  by  hwr  brot'.ior,  NViu!iolil  .Scott  Kipley,  of 
Boston. 
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'  DIP  THE  FLAG  REVREXTLY. 

Strew  flowers  lovingly  over  each  grave. 
Where  lies  the  dust  of  the  patriot  brave; 
Salute  with  the  flag  each  mound  where  they  rest, 
They  died  at  their  duty,  each  doing  his  best: 
And  their  spirits,  arisen,  are  marching  to-day 
In  the  Great  Grand  Army,  just  over  the  way. 

CHORUS. 

Dip  the  flag  revVently  over  each  grave. 
Comrades,  they  died  our  loved  country  to  save. 

With  us  they  trod  the  red  flelds  of  the  South, 
And  with  us  they  faced  the  cannon's  dread  mouth; 
Suffered  with  sickness,  with  hunger  and  cold. 
Can  we  forget  them,  our  comrades  of  old  ? 
Never!  our  heaits  boat  as  warmly  to-day 
As  when,  side  by  side,  we  joined  in  the  fray. 

CHORUS. 

God  bless  the  soldiers  who  fouglit  in  the  blue, 
'Noath  heaven*s  own  color  beat  hearts  warm  and  true; 
Wherever  they  are,  be  they  living  or  dead. 
Time  weaves  fresh  laurels  for  each  honored  head. 
Yearly  they're  passing  to  heaven's  bright  bowers, 
And  yearly  love  covers  their  new  graves  with  flowers. 

CHORUS. 

God  bless  tlio  soldiers  who  fought  in  the  gray. 

Whatever  we've  been,  we  are  brothers  to-day; 

Cast  out  of  our  hearts  all  hardness  and  pride, 
[;  For  one  common  country,  we  work  side  by  side, 

3  Whatever  their  faults,  we  forgive  them  to-day, 

Strewing  sweet  flowers  o'er  the  blue  and  the  gray. 

^  CHORUS. 

Dip  the  flag  rov'rently  over  each  grave. 
Comrades,  they  died  our  loved  country  to  save. 


j^lnrit  ^iirnelh  0reene, 


j  Clara  Maroelle  Greene    wife  of  Mr.  Wyer  Greene.-of  Portland.  Me.— Is  a  nfttire  of 

\  Riicktield,  Me.,  and  daughter  of  Pea.  Pnvid  Farrar.    She  i«  a  great-gnrnddanghter  of 

■,  Anna  Crudnian  Smith,  and  relative  of  Seba  Smith,  both  of  whn«e  names  appear  in  this 

^  volume.     Mrs.  Greene's  early  work  appeared  under  the  TMm  dej^ume  of  **Kate  Ken- 

dRlI."  She  opened  an  art  studio  in  Portland,  1870.  which  she  occupied  successfully  for 
three  years,  until  her  marrlnge.  .«?onie  of  her  work  has  been  praiaed  for  its  dramstie 
quality  particularly  "  PoseePHion  "  and  the  "  Magdalen,"  the  last  hariog  been  brondit 
to  the  platform  by  several  dramatic  readers. 
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THE  MAGDALEX. 

My  beautiful  lilies  <lown  under  the  snow, 

Hasten  not,  waken  slow 

From  your  drearaiujor !    For  O, 
I  dread  the  brij^ht  summer  witli  gossamer  wings 
Wiiich  over  your  brows  a  diadem  flings 
Of  perfumed  white  petals,  as  pure  as  is  meet, 
While  low  at  your  feet,  darlings,  low  at  your  feet 

This  heart  will  be  lying  I 

Would  God  it  were  dying 
And  sleeping  in  peace  with  you  under  the  snow! 

Yet,  O  beautiful  things,  but  a  summer  ago, 

Listen  low,  listen  low! 

You  remember  I  know 
Each  morning  how  gayly  I  lifted  you  up 
And  dared  to  look  into  each  virginal  cup 
Face  to  face  with  your  pureness ;  I  flung  back  as  pure 
A  look  as  you  gave  mo — God!  can  I  endure! 

My  st^p  was  the  lightest. 

My  soul  was  the  whitest. 
And  life  was  on  wings  but  a  summer  ago. 

But  my  pathway  o'erran  with  the  green  myrtle  vine 

So  tender  it  seemed 

I  never  liad  dreamed 
It  would  tjiu'^le  and  leave  me  so  cruelly  bound, — 
That  a  hand  from  c'lressing  so  quickly  could  wound 
With  a  stab  to  the  heart.     O  that  I  had  diSd, 
When  a  pure  little  child,  and  slept  cold  at  the  side 

Of  my  sweet  young  dead  mother, 

Whose  love  and  no  other 
Would  bear  on  her  bosom  such  anguish  as  mine! 

0  Sleep  I  with  two  Ir.uids  crossing  over  a  breast! 

The  girments  I  covet 

A  white  shroud— above  it 
A  green  quilt  all  diisy-stirred— no!  such  as  T 
Have  no  name  cut  in  marble  to  tell  where  they  lie. 

1  flee  like  a  hunted  thing— Where  can  I  hide  ? 
Heaven's  mercy! — I  see  now — there  runs  a  dark  tide, 

Yes!  yes!  the  black  river, 
For  somiws  are  never 
So  wild  but  it  hushes  and  lulls  them  to  rest! 
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And  O  my  sweet  darlinjjs  down  under  the  snow. 

When  you  wake  you  will  know, 

And  w^ill  miss  me,  tleiirs,  so, 
By  the  grissos  uiibrj.l,  an  I  thj  piths  unimpresse*!, 
By  tho  spirrows  unfod,  by  my  do,:j:  unoriressed, 
By  the  hush  of  the  still  air  which  erst  and  ere-while 
Was  liquid  with  1  lU'jjhter  and  son'^  without  guile. 

On  tho  black  tlowiufj  river 

Tho  sunlight  will  sliiver, 
And  then  you  will  know,  darlings,  (>  you  will  knt)wl 

Life,  life,  is  thy  bittorni^ss  ev.»r  r^^lressed  ? 

Is  there  anv  heaven  ? 

Are  sins  ever  foriiven  ? 
Cora3s  white  ill  tlio  ii'.'xt  Wv)rld  wliit  turnotl  black  in  this? 
Ilush,  heart  I  thou  shalt  know  e'er  day  dawns  all  that  is. 
O  riv.jr,  b»  kind,  tii.>U'^;i  tliy  b.)S():n  be  eold. 
L'^t  in^  shiep  wjll  an  1  loii^j  in  thy  p  issionless  hold. 

From  Tantalus  tly  not  I 

O  Lethe,  deny  not 
Thy  boon  of  oblivion,— rest,  give  me  rest! 


An  1  n').v,  w'lilo  th'>  ni\  In  'ss  is  githerin;^  srark. 

Do  thou,  my  soul,  hark  I 

If  down  through  tlu*  <lark 
God's  mercy  may  whisper  at  l:ist,  an«l  so  latt% 
Tint  [  giiu  )t  uushrivod  aul  aiuuirseil  t.)  mv  fate. 
Oii>  1  vst  in  »  n  iwt,  on  »,  niy  p  >  >r  eyes  from  the  gr«»und 
Uplift  them  to  heavm.  awniting  that  sound. 

Will  no  angel  sjx'ak 

This  death-spell  t(»  break  ? 
Still  —still  as  the  grave — like  the  grave  all  is  <lark! 

Are  they  weeping,  those  lilies  down  under  the  snow? 

lean  hear  them,  I  know, 

And  I  love  them,  but  O 
Min(?  eyes  are  as  dry  as  the  dust  without  rain. 
And  the  drouth  of  my  h(;art  scorches  up  in  my  brain. 
My  sight  swims  in  blackness— strange  frenzy  I  feci, 
I  swoon  — the  sky  wavers — my  racked  senses  reel! 

Is  this  mortal  immortal  ? 

O  Death,  swinix  thv  portal 
Wide,  wide  to  receive  me'— ('hrist  pity  me-  sri 
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AT  OLD  ORCHARD  BEACH. 

A  year  ago  tlie  moon,  as  now, 
Crossed  the  sou  with  a  silver  slioe; 

Alonj^  tlie  beacli,  subdiiotl  and  sh)W, 
Dusky  li<;ares  wont,  two  by  two. 

Two  by  two  witli  forelieads  l>are. 
Half  were  women,  and  half  were  men; 

Half  were  j^allant,  and  half  were  fair, 
Others  are  here  to-nijjht  as  then. 


'r>' 


Treacherous  all,  O  pissioidess  beaeh ? 

JKarnest  ever,  O  listeninjj:  shore  ? 
Give  your  secret,  nor  voice,  nor  speech, 

Ht)ld  it  dumbly  for  evermore  I 

Forth  from  the  dazzle,  and  heat,  and  <rlare 

Of  thronj^ecl  halls  to  tlie  w^ikeful  sea. 
Strains  of  waltzes  hauntiii'^  the  air 
The  while  from  window  and  balconv, 

Tri])ped  the  lii^ht  fci^t  down  full  fain, 

Out  free  under  the  bendin*;"  sky; 
We  tliouvfht  you  womcni,  we  fond  blind  men, 

We  moths,  with  the  lire  and  pain  so  nigh. 

Had  we  not  scren  your  lii>s  aglow, 
And  with  what  seemed  a  breath  dispart? 

We  thought  what  shook  your  jewels  so 
Was  the  beating  of  a  living  he.art. 

Were  we  dazed,  demented,  that  nightly  there, 
We  dreanie*!  of  truth  by  that  solemn  sea? 

Once,  and  for  only  once,  how  did  you  dare 
To  be  other  than  true  to  your  soul  and  to  mc! 

Two  by  two  ahmg  the  sands 
Going  to-morrow  on  separate  ways, 

Did  half  of  tiiem  walk  with  both  white  hands 
On  an  arm,  as  yours  on  mine,  and  gaze 

Wistfully  out  (m  the  mystic  sea 
With  broken  syllables  half  confessed  ? 

Vague  words  meaning  so  easily 
All,  or  nothing,  as  suits  you  best! 

Did  lialf  of  them  droop  their  tender  eyes 
Dewy  and  dusk,  as  yours  'neath  mine, 
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Lookiiifi;  the  sweetest  of  all  sweet  lies, 
Drag^in<^  ua  down  to  the  death,  in  tine  ? 

Down,  down,  down  to  the  death ! 

Small  comfort  that  others  hi/e  gone  before. 
O  that  all  stone  were  void  of  breath, 

That  men  might  never  mistake  it  more! 

Sparks  of  rubies,  diamonds  rare. 
Burned  on  bosoms  with  restless  fire. 

Under  the  lovely  disheveled  hair, 
Maddening  men  with  a  strange  desire. 

Till  passionate  vows  were  purely  said, 
With  low  beseeching  for  sweet  replies; 

But  women  turn  cold  when  love  goes  mad. 
And  calm  and  muJbe  with  a  feigned  surprise. 

So  did  half  of  them  glide  away, 

In  spirit  out  of  the  others'  reach, 
Intangibly  as  the  tide  to-day 

Slid  from  the  arms  of  the  longing  beach! 

If,  like  you,  they  leant  and  lingered 
Crowned  with  their  fortunat-e  diadems; 

Bent  low,  listening,  idle-fingered, 
Snapping  the  slender  jessamine  stems, 

Till  the  brave,  bravo  words  had  all  been  spoken; 

Till  every  drop  of  the  cup  divine 
Was  poured;  till  the  seal  of  each  heart  lay  broken, 
Wrenclied,  and  flung  at  their  feet,  like  mine! 

Were  you  and  I  on  tlie  strand,  I  say. 
But  types  of  all  who  wandered  there  ? 

Then  half  smile  on  in  the  sun.  to-day. 
And  half  are  cursing  the  life  they  bear. 

O  lonely  sea!    O  listening  sliore! 

O  bending  skies,  ye  are  hollow,  too! 
And  the  moon  is  a  wraith  for  evermore 

Crossing  the  sea  with  a  fiery  shoe! 


M.iry  K.  J.  Mayo-nial«len  iiinio  M.iry  K.  .lohnson— was  born  in  Bluehill,  Me.,  Aug.  34, 
1H47.  Sh«' atti*n«ltn!  «li-<tricr  ffoh(M>l  hmiI  HInohill  Academy,  taught  in  the  public  iiohools 
for  8«»vent»»<'ii  yean*.  eiij<>yini{  the  work  verv  much.  Sho  has  giren  ooniiidenble  atten- 
tion to  the  Ml  inly  of  music,  taking  let«i4on$>  of  resilient  teachers,  of  teachers  in  Aogutta 
and  Br)8ton,  Mass.;  \\i\»  been  engaged  in  t^iving  lessons,  vocal  and  Instramental,  more  or 
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leM  of  the  time  since  she  was  thirteen  years  of  age.  She  has  served  on  Superintending 
School  Committee  of  her  natire  town,  and  has  co<iperated  in  most  all  leading  work  for 
the  public  good.  Was  married  to  Mr.  >layo  some  few  years  ago,  has  two  children 
who  call  for  considerable  attention,  in  her  liiippy  home  she  has  constant  calls  to  write 
for  public  occasions,  lyoeum^,  school  papers,  etc.  Two  years  ago  she  published  two  pieces 
o/  memorial  music,  words  and  miinic,  which  have  met  with  very  good  acceptance.  She 
contributed  many  of  her  compositions  to  the  SiUlivan  Bullttin  during  the  three  years  it 
published. 


TYPES. 

A  happy,  gliding  rill 

Flows  along  to  the  gladsome  sea, 
With  a  merry,  musical  chime, 

Like  a  rippling  melody. 

A  foaming,  dashing  brook, 
Darkling  under  laden  skies. 

With  a  turbulent  rush  and  roar. 
To  the  heaving  ocean  flies. 

A  slow  and  quiet  stream, 

With  a  graceful  but  stately  sweep, 
Winds  silently  on  its  way. 

To  join  the  waves  of  the  deep. 

A  shallow,  babbling  fall 
Goes  tinkling  over  the  ledge, 

With  a  voluble,  blithesome  song. 
Till  it  nears  the  water's  edge. 

A  river  wide  and  grand 

Rolls  on  in  its  glowing  strength, 
Unchecked  by  the  tide  or  wind. 

And  reaches  tlie  main  at  length. 

Like  various,  flowing  streams 
Are  the  human  lives  we  see. 

Till  they  blend  with  the  ocean  broad 
Of  the  vast  cternitv. 


INDECISION. 

How  oft  in  life  we  reach  the  place 
Where  two  wavs  seem  to  meet; 

And  while  in  deep  suspense  we  wait. 
Time  moves  with  hurrying  feet. 

It  sweeps  us  past  the  Possible, 
We  write  with  tears  *'  too  late  " 

Then  charge  our  folly  and  unrest 
To  blind  and  cruel  Fate. 
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Mm.  Mnttic  Ritker  Dunn  wns  born  in  H.illo\reU,anU  is  the  cbuighter  of  Ibe  Hon.  Hem 
K  Hakcr,  of  that  city  Stu*  wns  i*ilucHte«(  in  the  common  i^;lii>ols  of  her  nutive  plao 
anil  in  tlie  Maintr  \Vf»U*Yiiiv,S<MninHry  at  Kent's  Hill.  In  September.  187J,  *«he  was  mJ! 
rieil  to  It  Wtsuley  iumn.  of  Waterville.  in  which  city  she  still  retides-  Mrs.  Dmni  In 
exercHil  her  litonny  laients  chiefly  for  the  ^rntitication  of  lier  family  and  friend 
although  a  number  ot  her  bhort  poems  have  been  publitilied  in  the  local  pr<»s. 


THE  BUILDING  OK  THE  SCIIOOI^HOUSE. 

''  What  shall  we  do  for  the  children?'* 

The  qiiostiDii  Iiad  i>rcssed  us  lonjj — 
At  inurning  and  noon  they  gathered, 

A  niony  and  fair-faced  throng; 
From  tlie  happy  homes  of  plenty, 

From  the  dwellings  of  the  poor, 
Bright-eyed,  intent  and  eager, 

They  thronged  the  scliool-room  door, 
And  the  w.ills  grew  strait  to  hold  them 

Till  we  asked,  with  anxious  frown: 
**  What  shall  we  do  for  the  children, 

The  promise  and  Hower  of  the  town?*' 

So  we  said  to  the  master-buihler: 

"O  <*rtftsmui,  apt  and  skilled! 
Our  town,  with  thought  for  the  future, 

H.'itli  in  its  wisdom  willed 
That  vou  shall  build  for  the  children 

A  m:insii>n  spacious  and  tall; 
Four-sqn  ire  like  the  heavenly  city; 

With  st  lir  and  turret  and  hall, 
With  windows  looking  skvward, 

Noi  ^h.  south,  and  east  and  west, 
Build  lirni  aiul  strong,  O  mister! 

()  workm^'U  build  vour  best! 
Build  for  tlie  Iright-f iced  children' 

That  smile  in  your  eyes  to-day — 
Build  for  the  unborn  children, 

In  yens  that  are  far  away! 

"Out  of  the  sohunn  quarries 

WJK  H'  Nature,  never  at  rest, 
JSliapcJh  i\\v.  mighty  granite 

Hid  in  tlie  green  earth's  breast; 
Wiierc  bun  and  rain,  an<l  fusi<m 

Of  elcmrntal  tin*, 
Work  miiaclis  forrver 

At  hor  sujUXMue  desire. 
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Cut  from  the  solid  Ixmldors 
The  Ihni  fouu(hition  stone, 

Tlie  house  on  :i  rock  that  is  buihied 
Shall  ne'er  be  overtlirown. 

• 

**  Where  rnnks  of  stately  piuL-tvi  es 

In  earth's  prinieviil  lands, 
Toward  the  lonely  niountJiin 

Streteh  out  their  wavinj;  liands; 
Hew  down  the  forest  monarehs, 

For  the  fertile  earth  below 
Hath  yielded  riehcst  juices 

Within  their  veins  to  flow. 
The  lonely  lakes  shall  speed  us, 

The  mountain  torrents  still 
Shall  aid  us  with  their  eurrenta. 

The  rivers  w(uk  our  will, 
Till  the  hu«;e  trunks  dismantled. 

In  timbers  great  and  small. 
Shall  shape  our  be.'ims  and  rafters, 

Shall  fashiim  stair  and  hall. 

**  With  brick  from  smoking  brickyard, 

With  iron  from  the  mines, 
The  walls  shall  spring  by  magic 

In  straight  and  sliapely  lines; 
With  sound  of  hammer  and  chisel. 

With  workmen's  cheerful  cries, 
The  house  we  build  for  the  children 

In  beauty  shall  arise, 
With  here  an  arching  do(»rway, 

And  here  a  turret  tower. 
We  see  the  thought  that  shaped  it 

Grow  in  it  every  hour, 
Till  looking  northward  ever 

We  set  the  carven  face 
Of  him,  the  mightiest  master 

In  all  the  human  race. 
O  keen,  calm  eyes  of  Shakespeare! 

Not  luicient  Stratford  town, 
But  our  fair,  new- world  city 

Beholds  you  looking  down; 
Thos(^  dumb  lips  say:  *KememberI 

The  teeming,  restless  brain 
Is  still  the  potent  fact<>r 

For  human  joy  or  pain; 
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And  you  who  would  mould  and  shape  it, 

Make  for  eternity 
An  impress  like  the  circles 

That  widen  on  the  sea!'" 

Finished  at  last— our  school-house— 

The  workmen's  hammsrs  dumb. 
And  b:ire  of  mjinories  it  stands, 

Its  story  all  to  come. 
Yet  we  to-night  who  view  it, 

In  structure  now  complete, 
Heir  throujfh  the  years  the  echoes 

Of  all  the  coming  feet; 
For  vainly  m  vster  builded, 

And  vainly  workmen  wrought, 
If  we  build  not  in  human  lives. 

An  I  shape  in  humm  thought; 
And  vainly  hath  the  mason 

Laid  the  foundation  stone, 
If  we  our  superstructure  rear 

Of  brick  and  wood  alone. 
Unless  when  ma8ter*s  brain  is  dust. 

And  workmen's  tools  at  rest, 
When  skill  that  planned,  and  hand  that  wrought 

To  silence  are  addressed, 
The  future  shall  by  wisest  zeal 

And  nobler  impulse  tell. 
In  tones  that  sound  across  the  years: 

"Behold,  you  builded  wellT' 


^//?«  ffntton  0otttd. 


Alien  Waltrm  Ooalil  was  born  in  Athens,  Me.,  Nor.  21.  1847.  In  1880  his  parenti 
removed  to  Skowhegan,  where  he  spent  his  boyhood,  and  was  fitted  for  eoUege.  Ht 
gradonted  from  H.-irvant  in  1872.  He  taught  the  classics  in  his  almiM.  matttr  for  toe  next 
nine  yeara,  with  the  exoepiiou  of  one  year  whioh  he  spent  in  Qerniany,  stndyinj  Lstis 
an<1  Greek.  ^Sinoe  1833  he  has  been  ttUiDg  the  professorship  of  Latin  in  Olivet  GoU«f*i 
Michigan. 


TRANSFIGURED. 

Swift  o'er  the  sparkling  sea, 
Un  ler  the  summer  sun,  • 

Her  wliito  win^s  to  the  breeze  spread  free, 
Our  graceful  boat  flew  on. 

Slowly  across  our  course 
A  barque  deep-laden  crept; 
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Full  many  a  mark  of  time  and  storm 
Her  liiill  and  canvas  kept. 

But  when  tlic  western  wave 

Glowed  with  the  dyin*^  day, 
Darklinj^  we  spi'd — white-robed  and  fair 

On  heaven's  brim  she  lay, 

Wrapt  in  ceUstial  lij^ht, 

Translii^ured,  like  the  sold 
That  (k)ns  its  heavenlv  raiments  when 

Life's  fvenin*;  j^ates  unroll. 

On  us  death's  sliadows  fall, 

While  the  wt»rn  fa(.H}  j^rows  brijjht 

Cat<!hinj;  the  f^low  of  endless  dawn 
Across  our  gatherinj;  nij^ht. 


UEVLSITEI). 

Sa<lly  my  heart  is  drifting;  to-day 

Witli  the  lad  who  saik'd,  at  the  break  of  day, 

From  the  port  where  he  was  horn; 
WatAjhin^  its  roofs  and  steeples  ^leam. 
Faint  and  more  faint,  like  a  beauteous  dream, 

That  vanishes  with  the  morn. 

And  sailing  home  in  the  ebbing  light, 
Nor  steejjle  nor  roof  met  his  eager  sight 

Of  the  port  where  he  was  born; 
But  barren  and  bleak  lay  the  homeless  shore. 
And  the  dark  waves  rolled  with  a  sullen  roar 
O'er  tlie  paths  his  feet  had  worn. 

For  down,  far  down  in  the  desolate  deep. 
Lay  the  buried  town  in  its  endless  sleep. 

The  port  where  he  was  born; 
And  glimmering  faint  in  the  spectral  gloom. 
Its  nodding  sliai)es  seemed  to  beckon  him  home, 

While  the  waves  leaped  high  in  scorn. 

So  once  sailed  I,  in  the  moniing's  glow, 
O'er  the  ocean  of  life,  with  its  ebbless  flow,' 

From  the  port  where  I  was  born; 
And  drifting  home  in  the  twilight  gray, 
O  where  is  the  town  that  glorious  lay 

In  the  magic  light  of  mom  ? 
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Far  down  in  the  swelling  tide  of  years 
Faintly  the  wavering  image  appears 

Of  the  town  where  I  was  bom; 
And  vague  and  dim,  through  the  forms  I  meet, 
I  see  the  forms  that  I  fain  would  greet, 

In  the  glimmering  depths  forlorn. 

And  faces  and  voices,  of  old  that  I  knew. 
But  mock  me  afar,  as  I  wander  through 

The  town  where  I  was  born ; 
For  the  year-long  billows  are  rolling  between 
My  heart  and  the  pathways,  bordered  with  green 

That  my  childish  feet  had  worn. 


Sara  E.  ^Perham)  Lowell  was  born  in  Wilton,  Me.,  olan.  9. 1840.  She  early  eTinced  ft 
great  love  for  books,  and  attended  a  term  of  school  at  the  age  of  three  and  a  half  years. 
She  received  siniplv  a  conunou-school  education  with  the  addition  of  a  few  terms  of  Hleh 
School.  Her  tirst  literary  venture  was  sent  to  the  Kennef*ec  Journal  when  she  was  fif- 
teen, since  which  time  8ho  has  been  a  contributor  to  several  papers  in  Maine  and  other 
States.  In  1861  she  was  married  to  Beuj.  F.  Lowell,  who  died  in  1882.  She  now  resides 
in  East  Wilton. 


LEND  A  HELPING  HAND. 

If  you  see  a  friend  despondent 

'Neath  the  cares  and  ills  of  life, 
If  lie  wears  a  face  of  sadness 

As  if  weary  in  the  strife 
Speak  a  word  of  hearty  kindness. 

Greet  him  with  a  handclasp  warm, 
Let  your  smile  be  like  the  sunshine 

Breaking  through  the  clouds  and  storm. 

If  you  sec  a  fallen  brother 

Trampled  by  the  passing  crowd. 
No  one  heeding — no  one  caring 

For  the  heart  so  scorned  and  bowed, 
Do  not  harshly  chide  and  judge  him. 
Lend  to  hhn  a  helping  hand. 
Help  him  to  assert  his  manhood 
And  among  his  fellows  stand. 

O  how  quick  we  are  in  judgment 
And  how  prone  we  are  to  chide, 

With  cold  looks  and  gathered  garments 
Passing  to  the  other  side, 
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When  we  ought  with  Christly  kindness 

To  lift  up  the  fallen  one. 
And  by  prayers  and  deeds  to  help  hijn 

Other  pitfalls  deep  to  shun. 

**0  the  woes  that  we  might  lighten!'' 

O  the  teai*s  that  we  might  dry! 
**  O  the  homes  that  we  might  brighten!'* 

As  the  days  pass  swiftly  by, — 
If  we  would  but  stop  and  ponder 

On  the  good  that  we  might  do, 
And  with  loving  hearts  endeavor 

To  our  conscience  to  be  true! 


IF  I  COULD  KNOW. 

If  I  could  only  look  within  the  gate 
That  shuts  tli*e  blessed  from  our  longing  vision, 

If  I  could  look  upon  their  sinless  state 
And  hear  the  songs  that  float  o'er  11  elds  elysian, — 

If  I  could  know  they  do  not  <iuite  forget 

This  earth-life  and  our  love  so  true  and  tender,  — 

That  sometimes  when  our  eyes  with  tears  are  wot 
They  turn  away  from  all  their  heavenly  splendor. 

To  lay  upon  our  hearts  a  touch  of  balm, — 
A  breath  of  heaven  to  cheer  us  in  our  sadness, 

And  in  the  hush  of  midnight's  holy  calm 
They  chant  their  songs  to  lure  our  souls  to  gladness, — 

If  I  could  see  them  walk  the  golden  streets 
Bearing  no  trace  of  care,  or  pain  or  sorrow^- 

Or  as  they  bow  in  love  at  Jesus'  feet 
£ncircled  by  the  light  that  from  His  brow  they  borrow, 

I  think  it  would  not  be  so  hard  to  bear 
The  grief  that  now  my  heart  is  breaking, 

ff  I  could  know  thei/  lore  us  stilly  and  there 
They  long  to  greet  us  to  their  blissful  waking. 

If  I  could  know!    O  weary  questioning! 

Can  I  not  trust  my  Father's  love  so  tender? 
''^  I  shall  be  satisfied'^ — to  this  I  cling, 

And  all  my  doubts  and  feare  to  Ilim  surrender. 

41 
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MlM  Helen  M.  Hard,  author  of  an  illustrate^l  volanne  of  poem^.  pabllthed  by  B.  B. 
BoMell.  1387.  was  boru  in  Harmony,  Conn.,  and  was  one  of  a  family  of  nix  girls  an«I  a 
boy.  Her  father,  Isaiah  Hard,  2d.,  was  a  native  of  Harmony,  the  town  receiving  its  uaim 
fr.>m  his  mother.  Our  author's  mother  WiS  .Htry  PAje,  closely  rela^ed  to  the  Paz^  an i 
Walls  of  Hallowell  an  I  AugiMta,  Me.  Miss  Hurl  bagiu  to  turn  hi^r  attention  tovrirdi 
literature  at  an  earlv  age,  and  she  determined  to  saccetnl  in  acquiring  knovrle«ige.  K 
very  troublesome  and  discouraging  impediment  to  her  progress  w  is  s»*v<)re  myopia,  b  it 
by  perseverance  she  fitted  herself  to  become  a  teacher,  anil  was  8ucce-<44fal  in  that  roev 
tion  -teaching  some  thirtv  schools— until  compelled  by  increased  trouble  with  Xx-^r  eyes 
to  give  up  her  professioual  duties.  Sinc^  then  she  has  devote  1  her  wholn  time  to  liter- 
ary pursuits,  receiving  a  good  share  of  sympathy  and  favor.  She  now  resides  at  Sko«r- 
hegan. 


KEEP  COOL. 

Somewhere  upon  a  busy,  stone-paved  street 
Of  ^  old  town  which  sat  in  regal  state 

Amid  the  hills,  in  gifts  of  wealth  complete, 
There  lived  an  aged,  irous  potentate. 

Time  which  he  oft  misused  and  oft  misspent. 
Vengeance  had  brought;  upon  his  naked  head 

Were  many  ills;  his  cumbrous  form  was  bent. 
And  gout  its  tortures  through  his  system  sped. 

His  household  feared  his  face,  yet  served  him  more 
Than  aught  thoy  loved;  the  serving  maid  and  man 

Full  dread  and  hatred  for  their  master  bore, 
Yet  to  fulfil  his  mandates  swiftly  ran. 

One  proverb  in  his  lesser  years  he  flung 

At  all  who  vexed  broke  forth  and  played  the  fool; 

And  it  was  this,  **  Ilowo'er  by  passion  stung, 
'Tis  policy  and  wisdom  to  keep  cool." 

« 

And  while  years  of  young  manhood  told  his  age, 
Ere  not  good  habits  had  despoiled  his  health. 

In  tribulations,  steadfast,  cool  and  sage 

Before  the  world,  ho  raved  and  swore  by  stealth. 

And  now,  the  habits  of  his  earlier  years 
Thrust  themselves  out  upon  his  later  days; 

And  as  his  many  plagues  their  full  arrears 
Presented,  stealthy  faults  were  open  ways. 

[If  pain,  anger,  or  just  the  least  offence, 
Or  smallest  contradiction  checked  his  will. 

With  whom  he  did  contend  they  lived  suspense 
Until  his  fearful  passion-storm  was  still. 
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No  tono^e  of  all  his  household  dared  reprove, 

Nothing  within  his  presence  dared  rebel, 
Or  counter  to  his  wishes  dared  to  move, 

Except  the  prating  parrot,  saucy  Pell. 

He  was  his  favorite,  ere  his  head  was  bald. 
And  many  mottoes  he  had  learned  at  school 

He'd  taught  to  him;  and  one  his  voice  extolled 
As  daily  by- word;  it  was  this:  *'  Keep  cool." 

Now,  when  Satan,  through  habit  and  disease. 
Pronounced  that  he  should  serve  him  as  a  tool, 

Sagacious  Pell,  the  household  pet  and  tease, 
Ruffled  his  plumes,  looked  wise,  and  said,  '^Keep  cool.'* 

Impatiently  his  wit  his  master  bore 
As  harder  raged  his  ills;  and  when  one  noon 

His  gout  was  dreadful,  Pell  was  pert,  and  swore, 
And  said,  **  Keep  cool,  and  screech  not  like  a  loon.'' 

Without  a  word  the  tortured  man  arose 
In  fearful  wrath,  and  cherished,  petted  Pell 

Was  held  a  moment  by  his  neck  quite  close, 
Then  from  the  shutter  to  the  pavement  fell. 

"There,"  hissed  the  mister,  **now  be  still,  you  pest  I 
You've  mocked  me  quite  enough;  your  broken  neck 

You  earned."     Helpless,  the  stones  the  poor  bird  pressed, 
Then  stirred,  stood  up,  tottered,  began  to  peck. 

A  bit  of  fruit  upon  the  paving  stone 
Had  caught  his  eye  as  strangled  life  returned; 

Slowly  he  ate,  as  though  the  twisted  bone 
In  his  gay  throat  was  sore,  and  ached  and  burned. 

But  cool  and  digniiied  he  stood,  nor  looked 
Upward  where  mid  the  potentate  looked  down 

Enraged  and  baffled;  the  hooked  beak  more  hooked 
Appeared,  and  more  erect  the  saucy  crown. 

Tongs,  ottomans  and  books  the  mad  man  threw, 

Savage  with  the  intent  the  bird  to  kill; 
But  Pell  beyond  his  reach  slowly  withdrew, 

Holding  the  fruit  quite  coolly  in  his  bill. 

The  enraged  man  glared,  clenched  his  fingers  tight, 
And  might  have  burst  with  potent,  angry  spleen; 

When  round  the  corner,  hard  toward  the  right, 
Creeping  at  stealthy  pace,  old  puss  was  seen. 
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JL  gleeful  chuckle  from  tlie  mnii  Itad  vent. 

And,  gloating  on  revenge,  he  wattihcd  the 
As  croucliing  tiger-like  slie  slyly  went 

With  liwhing  tail,  raised  nose,  and  ears  lai 
Near  old  puss  came,  nearer,  lint  Pell  stirred 

He  alowly  peeked  and  ate  the  luscious  fru 
Nor  glance  o(  eye  a  fear  ()f  bfing  caught 

Betrayed,  nor  knowledge  that  lie  saw  the  1 
Nearer  crept  i>lisk;  by  feline  habit  led 

She  paused  half-urouclied,  lier  tail  its  lash 
Then,  quiek  as  lightning,  on  the  feline's  hea 

Pell  struck  liis  beak,  and  screamed  out,  "  I 
In  sudden  terror  puss  whirled  from  her  prej 

With  bristling  tail  and  round  the  comer  fli 
Like  soraethint;  with  winge<l  feet;  Pell  turu' 

And  coolly  did  liis  feast  of  fruit  renew. 
The  potentate  in  gusts  of  laughter  roared, 

Unmindful  of  sciatica  or  gout; 
Wide-eyed  his  folks  into  his  prctienec  pourer 

To  loarn  wliat  all  the  uproar  was  about. 
Then  ordere<l  the  great  man  a  golden  oago, 

Witli  triple  rooHtand  silver  tank  and  stool 
For  Pell,  the  only  thing  he'd  seen  so  B.'^!e 

Am  to  keep,  in  vuxt  trials,  grandly  cool. 
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IN  SCIIOOL-A  PERFUMl 
I  close  my  eyes,  anil  the  lilac's  perfume 
Has  borne  me  away  from  this  crowded  t 
Under  noi-tliem  skies  where  the  flowers : 
And  tliis  plumy  branch  for  the  Juno  mm 
A  farm-house  stands  from  the  road  alool 
With  the  mountain-aeh  against  its  roof. 
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There 's  a  bridge  in  front  that  crosses  a  brook 
Where  the  spotted  trout  hides  away  from  the  hook; 

And  a  winding  road,  with  a  double  lidge 
Of  grass,  comes  down  the  liill  to  the  bridge. 

Close  by  the  door  twin  lilac-trees 

Breathe  a  sweet  good-morning  to  every  breeze; 

A  group  of  children  with  happy  look 
Are  lingering  here  with  basket  and  book. 

Why  do  they  wait  ?    There 's  one  little  creature 
Wants  a  lilac-flower  to  give  to  the  teacher; 

She  must  have  the  very  highest  one 

That  no  one  can  reach — and  what^s  to  be  done  ? 

For  the  longest  arm  comes  short  of  the  prize 
That  bends  and  beckons  before  her  eyes; 

But  she  saw  papa  coming  up  through  the  clover, 
A  strong,  tall  man ;  see !  ho  lifts  her  over 

The  heads  of  the  group  that  around  him  stand, 
And  she  breaks  the  branch  with  her  chubby  hand. 

What  was  I  saying  ? — I  open  my  eyes; 
Why,  I  am  the  teacher  supposed  to  be  wise; 

One  instant  Jigo  *t  was  a  six  year-old 

Who  smelled  of  the  lilac,  and  my  father's  hold 

Was  strong  around  me;  the  years  and  death 
Were  swept  away  by  the  lilac's  breath. 


"BoT.  John  A.  Bellows,  a  son  of  Henry  A.  and  Catherine  Bellows,  was  born  in  Little- 
on.  N.  H.,  May  27, 1843.  He  oiitored  IMrtinoiith  College  in  1806,  and  graduated  in  1870, 
rith  a  poem  on  ComtuencHmcnt  Day,  and  an  o<l^{  on  Cla^s  Day.  He  engaged  in  literary 
rorlc  on  the  Lib^ira'  CiirUtlta  ne w.'jpapor.  of  New  Vork  City,  until  1876.  He  was  ordained 
uid  installed  as  minister  of  iho  First  (Jnitartan  Society  of  Waterville,  thU  State,  June 
J,  1878.    He  married  Isabel  Francis,  of  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  6, 1878. 


TWO  PICTURES. 

She  sits  in  the  low,  old-fashioned  room. 
Two  white  hands  are  crossed  on  her  knee, 

The  clock  is  ticking  on  in  the  gloom, 
Marking  the  moments  steadily. 
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While  the  red  gh>w  of  the  failing  fire 

Flashes  full  in  her  pure,  young  face ; 
I  wonder  if  she  is  unaware 

Of  lips'  expression,  and  eyes'  sweet  grace ! 
Or  does  she  guess,  has  some  one  told, — 

Surely  she  li»v(\s,  I  know  not  whom, — 
That  her  hair  is  like  to  fine-spun  gold. 

Her  cheek  to  the  pink  of  the  apple-bloom  f 
What'sweet  fancies  have  thronged  her  mind. 

Thoughts  of  happier  days  long  past  ? 
Hears  she  the  roar  of  the  dreary  wind. 

The  branches  creaking  at  every  blast  ? 
Knows  she  aught  of  tlie  falling  rain, 

Of  the  pitiless,  merciless,  driving  sleet? 
Look!  she  has  pressed  her  face  to  the  pane. 

Gazing  out  on  the  long,  dark  street. 
Now  she  has  clasped  her  fair,  white  hands: 

"Father  in  heaven,  I  look  unto  thee, 
Thou  who  rulest  on  wave  and  land ; 

*Ti8  a  terrible  night  for  my  lover  at  seaT' 

Many  a  year  has  gone  to  its  grave. 

Years  with  sorrow  and  loss  in  their  track, 
Since  her  fond  prayer  went  over  the  wave 

For  one  who  might  never  again  come  back. 
Still  she  sits  in  the  darkening  room. 

Her  poor,  thin  hands  at  rest  on  her  knee, 
The  old  clock  ticking  still  in  the  gloom, 

Marking  the  moments  steadily. 
Ah !  but  the  face  is  so  old  and  wan, 

And  the  wondrous  hair  that  her  lover  called  gold. 
Years  ago  in  the  days  long  gone. 

Has  silver  threads;  she  is  growing  old. 
Still  when  she  hears  the  wintry  blast 

Singing  its  dirge  in  each  leafless  tree. 
Says  she  softly,  wliile  t^ars  drop  fast, 

***Ti8  a  terrible  night  for  those  at  sea!" 


ffiSitbtfh    j^HVHZZH, 


Mra.  EliMb^th  Cnvazza  in  tlu«  wife  of  ibc  late  Nino  Cavazxa,  of  Modenii,  ItaJj-  Jjj 
*••  native  of  Portland,  and  l>a8  written  in  verse  and  prope  for  the  Portland  Urai*'^'^ 
•nd  Portland  Press,  and  for  various  magazines  and  newspapers. 
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AN  LSLAND  PINE. 

HESTINA. 

Upon  the  promontory  stands  a  Pine, 
Where  the  last  land  is  steep  a^i^ainst  the  sea, 
And  waters  break  below,  upon  the  shore: 
The  years  pass  by  as  clouds  above  his  head ; 
And  tempered  by  the  sun  and  rain  and  wind, 
His  lonely  streu<^th  is  lifted  to  the  sky. 

And  not  for  any  changes  of  the  sky,  • 

Or  heat  or  cold,  is  changed  the  constant  Pino, 
But  sets  Ills  leafage  hard  against  the  wind; 
And  fed  with  salt,  sharp  moisture  of  the  sea, 
Before  the  hatred  of  the  storm  makes  head. 
And  stands  a  sentinel  upon  the  shore. 

And  when  the  sun-seared  grass  half  clothes  the  shore, 

And  floating  mists  melt  in  the  sapphire  sky, 

And  birds  of  the  new  summer,  overhead. 

Fly  to  and  fro  about  the  ancient  Pine, 

And.the  sun*s  light  is  broken  on  the  sea 

As  the  thin  waves  are  crisped  before  the  wind. 

The  Pine,  not  moved  by  fierce  or  flattering  wind. 

All  day,  all  night,  upon  the  lonely  shore. 

As  from  a  citadel,  looks  out  to  sea; 

Where  slender,  pointed  masts  upon  the  sky. 

Stature  and  shape  of  many  a  kindred  pine. 

Come  up  the  bay  with  banners  at  their  head. 

And  while  the  crown  of  leafage  on  his  head 
Is  held  on  high  to  meet  the  ocean  wind. 
The  mariner  will  hail  the  mighty  Pine 
Set  as  a  beacon  on  the  extreme  shore,* 
And  unafraid  of  darkening  of  the  sky. 
Or  sullen  murmur  of  the  mutinous  sea. 

Year  after  year  the  Pine  beside  the  sea 

Has  watched  the  ships  sail  past  the  granite  head 

And  vanish  in  the  distance  of  the  sky. 

And  send  no  message  backward  by  the  wind. 

To  him  who  guards  the  lonely  island  shore, 

Forever  at  his  post,  the  faithful  Pine. 

Some  day  the  Pine  shall  fall  into  the  sea. 

And  on  the  shore  the  trees  bewail  their  head. 

While  a  great  wind  makes  havoc  in  the  sky. 
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SLUMBER  SONG. 

**Sonno,  sonno,  vieni  da  lontaho— 
Vieni  a  cavallo  e  non  venir  a  piedi. 
Vieni  a  cavallo,  a  uii  cavallo  a'oro!'' 

{Italian  popular  sotig.) 

Come,  sweet  Sleep,  from  afar — 

Not  with  footsteps  that  delay, 
For  thy  wool  soft  sandals  are 

Over-slow  upon  their  way. 
On  thy  floating  dusky  hair 

Wreath  of  poppies  thou  dost  set, 

That  we  mortals  may  forget 
Waking  hours  and  all  their  care. 
From  afar,  come,  sweet  Sleep  I 

Come,  sweet  Sleep,  on  a  steed, 

That  weareth  golden  wings, 
That  on  asphodel  doth  feed 

\nd  doth  drink  at  heavenly  springs. 
Ride  not  through  the  ivory  gate. 

Come  to  us  through  gates  of  horn. 

Bring  good  dreams  made  true  at  morn, 
Even  though  the  morn  be  late. 
On  thy  steed,  come,  sweet  Sleep ! 

Gentle  Sleep,  weave  a  wreath 

Of  thy  drowsiest  poppy- flowers. 
Bind  it  over  and  beneath 

The  incessant  fleeting  hours. 
Set  thy  lips  against  their  face, 

Whisper  to  them,  light  and  low. 

Plead  for  us  l)ef(»re  they  go 
That  they  stay  a  little  space : 
Weave  a  wreath,  gentle  Sleep! 

Haste  thee,  Sleep,  do  not  wait. 

For  the  night  is  near  its  noon: 
Thou  wilt  find  us  overbite 

So  thou  dost  not  seek  us  soon. 
For  the  cock  begins  to  crow 

At  the  earliest  beam  of  light; 

Then  with  every  other  sprite. 
Thou,  a  gentle  ghost,  must  go. 
Do  not  wait,  haste  thee.  Sleep! 
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Take  us,  Sleep,  on  thy  horse — 

As  a  mother,  journeying. 
Holds  her  bal>e  and  on  her  course 

Lullaby  doth  softly  sing. 
Lot  thine  hair  fall  round  thy  face 

Veiling  visions  in  thine  eyes, 

Carry  us  to  Paradise 
At  thy  steed's  most  quiet  pace. 
On  thy  horse,  take  us,  Sleep ! 


BALLATA  ITALIAXA. 
OF  Alicia's  bonnet. 

Last  night  Alicia  wore  a  Tuscan  bonnet. 

And  many  humming-birds  were  fastened  on  it. 

I^sat  beside  Alicia  at  the  play; 

Her  violet  eyes  with  tender  tears  were  wet 
(The  diamonds  in  her  ears  less  bright  than  they) 

For  pity  of  the  woes  of  Juliet; 

Alicia^s  sighs  a  poet  might  have  set 
To  delicate  music  in  a  dainty  sonnet. 

Last  night  Alicia  wore  a  Tuscan  bonnet. 

And  many  humming-birds  were  fastened  on  it. 

And  yet  to  me  her  graceful  read.>  words 
Sounded  like  tinkling  silver  bells  that  jangled, 

For  on  her  golden  hair  the  humming-birds 
Were  fixed  as  if  within  a  sunbeam  tangled, 
Their  quick  life  ciuenched,  their  tiny  bodies  mangled, 

Poor  pretty  birds  upon  Alicia's  bonnet. 

Last  night  Alicia  wore  a  Tuscan  bonnet, 

And  many  humming  birds  were  fastened  on  it. 

Caught  in  a  net  of  delicate  creamy  crepe. 
The  dainty  captives  lay  there  dead  together; 

No  dart  of  slender  bill,  no  fragile  shape 
Fluttering,  no  stir  of  any  radiant  feather; 
Alicia  looked  so  calm.  I  wondered  whether 

She  cared  if  birds  were  killed  to  trim  her  bonnet. 

Last  night  Alicia  wore  a  Tuscan  bonnet, 

And  many  humming-birds  were  fastened  on  it. 
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If  rubies  and  if  attppliiren  li!»vc  a  itpirit; 
Tliouiih  deep  they  lie  below  the  weiulit 

If  emcr^ldM  can  a  conHcioiis  life  inherit. 
And  beryls  rise  aj-^iin  U>  wiiifrurl  birtli- 
Beiii^'  changed  to  birds  but  not  to  lesae 

Alieia's  )!oldon  licad  had  buc}i  upon  it. 

Iisst  ni^ht  Alicia  wore  a  Tu»c»n  bonuet, 
And  mmy  humming-birds  were  fastened 

Perliaps  I  dreamed— the  liouse  W!t»  vei?  i 
But  cm  a  sudden  tlie  Academy 

Of  Music  seemed  a  forcat  of  Bnvzil; 
Each  pillar  that  supports  the  balcony 
Took  form  and  stature  of  a  tropic  tree 

With  scarlet  odorous  flowers  blooming  oi 

Last  night  Alicia  wore  a  Tuscan  bonnet. 
And  many  humming-birds  were  faatened 

A  fragrance  of  delicious  drowsy  death 
Was  in  the  air;  the  lithe  lianas  clung 

About  the  mighty  tree,  and  birds  bene^t 
More  switt  than  arrows  Itasbed  and  fie' 
The  blossoms  of  tUe  perfumed  poisouc 

The  heavy  honeyed  Dowers  that  hung  up 

Last  night  Alicia  wore  a  Tuscan  bonnet. 
And  many  humming-birds  were  fastened 

Like  rain  drops  when  the  sun  breaks  up 
Or  weavers'  shuttles  carrying  golden  t 

Or  flying  petals  of  a  wind-blown  flower, 
Myriads  of  humming-birds  flew  overhi 
Purple  and  gold  and  green  and  blue  an 

Above  each  scarlet  cup,  or  poised  upon  i 

Last  ni^ht  Alicia  wore  a  Tuscan  bonnet. 
And  many  humming-birds  were  fastened 

What  rapid  flight!  Each  one  a  wiugdd  f 
Itiirnin^  with  brilliant  joy  of  life  and  i 

Delight. if  motion;  to  and  fro  they  came 
An  endleis  dance,  a  fairy  festival; 
Then  sudilenly  [  saw  them  pause  and  1 

Stain  only  to  adorn  Alicia's  bonnet. 

Last  night  Alicia  wore  a  Tuscan  bonnet. 
And  many  bummiug-birds  were  fastened 
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My  mind  came  back  from  tlio  Brazilian  land; 
For,  as  a  snow-flake  falls  to  earth  beneath, 

Alicia's  hand  foil  lij^htly  on  my  hand; 
And  yet  I  fancied  that  a  stain  of  death, 
Like  that  which  doomed  the  Lady  of  Macbeth, 

Wiis  on  her  hand :  could  I  perhaps  have  won  it  ? 

Lost  ni^ht  Alicia  wore  a  Tuscan  bonnet, 
And  many  humming-birds  were  fastened  on  it. 


gusu  If.  gtithum  §hit[L 

MrK.  Siinfe  R.  G.  Clark,  the  dftnghter  of  Adam  and  CharlottA  Qraham,  was  bom  at 
Halifax.  Nova  Sootia,  July  2,  Igl8,aiid  came  to  P<»rtland,  Mo.,  with  her  widowed  mother, 
when  inly  eight  yenre  old  Sh«  sayj*:  *•!  was  tew  |>oor  to  purchase  the  education  I 
neede<1,  and  too  frail  to  earn  it,— -but  thig  grand  old  St;ite  took  me  to  her  broad  bosom, 
pave  me  freely  of  her  advantage^*,  and  treated  me  so  like  her  own  I  had  well-nigh  forgot- 
U^n  I  was  not  such."  She  whm  among  the  first  scholars  who  occupied  the  present  High 
School  on  Cumberland  street,  was  convertetl  when  eleven  years  of  age,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Portland.  She  was  married  young,  hasnad  eight  children, 
three  of  whom  h»ve  reached  the  better  land,  and  the  rest  are  spared  to  earth  and 
mother.  Seventeen  years  of  Mrs  Clark's  early  married  life  were  spent  in  other  parts  of 
New  England,  but  four  years  since  she  returne<i  to  the  city  of  her  adoption.  She 
regards  the  privilege  of  writ  ng  in  itself  its  own  excee«ling  great  reward,  even  if  the 
work  is  necessarily  cramped  by  household  e.ares.  while  little  ones  prattle  at  her  feet  or 
nestle  in  her  arms.  .Much  of  Mrs.  (JIark's  poetry,  as  well  as  prose  matter,  has  been 
written  for  The  Vermont.  IVatchman  and  CfironMe^  The  Boston  IVcUchnuinf  and  the 
Xew  York  Kxamtner,  though  occasionally  she  has  written  for  various  other  ntpers. 
Her  books,  from  the  Arm  of  I>.  liOthrop  &  Co.,  Bo<«ton,  *  Zensie  Walton,"  **2Sensle*s 
Womanhood,"  "Our  Street,"  "  Triple  K"  and  "Achor"  are  well  known  to  most  young 
people,  and  are  found  in  the  Sabbath  School  and  circulating  libraries.  To  the  series 
named,  a  new  book  will  soon  be  added,  entitled  "  Herbert  Gardenell's  Children."  The 
story  of  **  Oar  Street"  is  her  favorite,  and  is  located  in  Portland  and  its  immediate  vicin- 
ity. 


THANKSGIVING. 

For  the  flowers  that  bloomed,  and  the  flowers  now  dead. 
For  the  beauty  and  fragrance  their  memory  shed. 
We  give  thanks. 

For  the  nest  now  quite  empty,  th?»t  gently  doth  sway. 
Where  it  throbbed  with  the  life  that  is  elsewhere  to-day. 
We  give  thanks. 

For  the  rain  and  the  snow,  for  the  sun  and  the  cloud, 
For  the  smile  on  pale  lips  seen  when  under  the  shroud. 
We  give  thanks. 

For  the  harvest  of  earth,  and  the  harvest  of  heaven. 
The  love  thou  hast  taken,  the  love  thou  hast  given, 
We  give  thanks. 

For  the  home  that  is  building  above  and  below, 
For  the  love  that  is  gilding  the  edge  of  our  woe. 
We  give  thanks. 
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For  the  graves  of  our  darlings,  the  tears  of  to-day, 
For  the  glad  resurrection  we  hail  on  its  way, 
We  give  thanks. 

For  the  power  to  work,  and  the  will  to  be  Thine, 
For  the  weakness  that  strengthens,  the  girding  divine. 
We  give  thanks. 

For  the  friends  at  our  side,  and  the  friends  that  await. 
Who  are  watching  for  us  at  the  Beautiful  Gate, 
We  give  thanks. 

For  the  path  that,  though  rough,  by  the  Saviour  was  trod, 
For  the  mansions  so  sure  in  the  City  of  God, 
We  give  thanks. 


SAY  *' MOTHER." 

CaW  nie,  my  son,  say  "Mother*'  once  again, 
L  My  old  eyes  miss  thee,  dimmed  with  years  of  pain, 

But  thy  dear  voice  can  call  me  **  mother.** 
Speak  slowly,  I  would  hear. 
And  duller  grows  my  ear. 
But,  O  it  covets  that  sweet  word  of  old, 
That  falls  like  sunshine,  be  it  e'er  so  cold. 
Say  "  Mother,  mother.** 

I*ve  heard  rare  culture  silvery  words  repeat. 
And  rapturous  music  making  pulses  leap, 
Yet  naught  could  move  my  soul  like  **  mother.** 

That  holds  all  charms  for  me. 

Such  wealth  of  melody. 
Come  near,  and  let  it  greet  me  yet  again, 
The  dear,  familiar,  liallowed  child-refi*ain; 

Say  **  Mother,  mother.** 

I  missed  it  many  years  when  thy  feet  strayed, 
!j  Its  loss  upon  me  like  a  nightmare  weighed; 

When  other  women's  hoys  said  "Mother,** 
I  started  at  the  word, 
Mv  everv  heart-beat  stirred: 
And  when  you  came  again,  tJie  kiss  you  gave 
Xor  sweeter  was  than  the  \*ord,  glad  yet  grave, 
"Dear  mother,  mother.** 


I-- 


Sometimes  I  wonder  if  the  Ileart  above 

On  the  white  throne,  whose  truest  name  is  Love, 
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Vibrates  as  keenly  to  '*  Our  Father." 

I  can  then  understand 

Why  Ion*;,  with  patient  liand, 
Ho  holds  his  straying  ones  in  tender  care, — 
I  can  imagine  his  down-hending  ear 

For,  "  Father,  Father/' 

"Father,"  my  heart  can  say  it  fond  and  full. 
It  stands  with  *'  Jesus,"  first,  most  beautifid, 
But  after  these,  to  me,  comes  **  mother/* 
Sweet  in  the  little  one. 
But  sweeter  far.  my  son. 
When  lips  like  thine,  proud,  manly,  true,  and  brave, 
Stoop,  from  the  heart  to  whisper  what  I  crave. 
My  mother,  mother/* 


it 


li 


No  marriage  up  in  heaven,"  so  we  rea<i, 
Then  ** husband,"  "wife,"  perhaps  we  shall  not  need, 
But  always,  nurely^  will  be  '*  mother," 
Or  else  no  home  is  there, 
The  mansions  howe*er  fair, 
And  woman's  ears  will  ache  the  same,  I  ween, 
In  streets  of  gold  as  in  these  meadows  green. 
For  *'  mother,  mother/' 

Come  close,  my  son,  I  shall  be  homesick  there 
Unless  some  crowned  saint,  stnmg,  tall,  and  fair, 
Shall  say  to  me,  as  here,  '*My  mother;" 

I'll  long  for  thee,  and  wait 

Close  to  the  Qcarly  gate. 
Perhaps  the  Lord  will  let  me  porter  be, 
And  when  you  knock,  I'll  ope,  then  say  to  me, 

**My  mother,  mother." 


orac^  (ffehiftt  ^stahrooke. 


Horace  Melvyn  Efitabrooke,  born  in  Linnciis.  Aroostook  County,  Jan.  20,  1849.  Fitted 
for  college  at  Hoalton  Academy,  and  graduated  at  Maine  State'  Oollege  in  the  clusf*  of 
*76.  While  at  college  began  writing  songs,  generally  both  words  and  music,  though  the 
words  were  frequently  publisheil  under  a  utmi  fie  plume.  Some  of  these  songs  have  had 
a  wide  popularity,  one  entitled  "For  You  We  are  Praying  at  Home,"  was  sung  all 
through  England  and  Wales  at  popular  concerts.  One,  **  Sweet  Long  Ago,"  though  pub- 
lisheil  in  1876,  still  retains  its  hold  upon  the  public,  and  sells  to  the  extent  of  several 
thousand  each  year.  After  graduating,  adopted  teaching  as  a  profession,  and  is  at  pres- 
ent  connected  with  the  Gorham  Normal  School.  In  addition  to  some  original  poetry 
he  haa  translated  a  few  poems  and  several  novelettes  from  the  French  and  German.  De- 
livered the  poem  at  the  reunion  of  the  alumni  of  Maine  State  College  in  1887. 
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TEIE  VALKYKEA. 
(Odin'i  Jtfafdtnu.) 

Upon  the  brnwn  And  barren  Held, 

Asleep  the  mriil-dul  wnrrinrs  lii 
The  hand  iitjll  ;;rnKpint!  Kwonl  anil 

Though  rihimbcr  scnU  tnoh  wea 
While  over  -ill,  the  ruddy  Mars 
Bum«  like  a  bale-tire  'inid  the  stii 
What  dream  they  as  the  moments 

Of  home,  or  friends,  or  father):! 
Or  do  tlicy  quaff  the  foaming  racit 

From  golden  cups  in  llildi's  hai 
Or  Of  the  joy  of  coming  strife. 
When  morn  shall  wake  the  world 
Wan  it  the  wind  that  liurried  past 

An<t  brUKheil  the  sleeping  warri< 
The  loaveH  Htir  not  as  in  the  blast, 

All  silent  is  tlie  autumn  air. 
Save  wlicre  some  bird,  with  plain) 
Sings  of  a  Horrow  all  its  own. 
Behold  on  pinions  snowy  white. 

The  Valkyrs  float  above  the  ptni 
Their  dim  robes  trailing  through  I 

Sound  like  the  wind  in  ripened  { 
Tboy  hover  o'er  the  silent  field. 
And  mark  each  warrior  on  his  shli 
And  if  their  tiands  but  touch  hi*  1 

Or  yet  upon  bis  heart  be  preuscd 
To-morrow  night  among  the  dead 

His  form  will  lio  in  dreamless  re 
For  Odin  cliooscth  whom  bo  will 
Valhalla's  staU-ly  halls  to  lill. 
And  swift  across  the  iris  arch. 

That  joins  the  si)irit  world  with 
The  throngs  of  valiant  ilea<l  shall  i 

To  Odin'fl  home,  the  land  of  hli! 
Where  Glaiwir's  golden  forests  gro' 
And  Tliund's  bright  waters  ever  ll< 
There,  when  the  ruddy  morn  appo 
The  warrior  dons  his  Immislied  i 
Beneath  Valhalla's  roof  of  epeai-s. 

And  knows  the  joy  which  none  < 
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But  him  who  joins  in  deadly  strife, 
To  win  the  gajj^e  or  lose  his  life. 

And  when  the  stars  with  pitying  eyes 
Look  down  upon  the  lieaps  of  slain, 

At  trumpet  blast  the  dead  arise, 

Each  bleeding  wound  is  healed  again. 

And,  hun*ying  at  the  welcome  call. 

The  heroes  throng  to  Odin's  hall. 

There  Valkyrs  stand  with  golden  bowls, 
Filled  to  the  brim  with  fragrant  mead. 

While  through  the  lofty  arches  rolls 
The  wassail  song  of  valiant  deed ; 

They  laugh  and  quail  till  night  is  o'er. 

And  feast  upon  the  sacred  boar. 

Then  count  ye  not  as  foes  to  man 
The  maids  that  haunt  the  battle  plain. 

Whose  snowy  pinions  gently  fan 
The  brows  of  those  who  shall  be  slain; 

To  die  is  better  than  to  live. 

Since  death  brings  joy  life  cannot  give. 


Herbert  M.  Sylvester  wft8  born  In  Lowell,  Ma^fi.,  Feb.  20, 1849.  at  which  time  his  father 
matt  proniineiilly  counectiMi  Aiiih  one  of  the  lemling  cotton  millfi  in  that  city.  Owing  to 
ill  health  the  latlier  Ml  Lnueli  for  the  State  of  Maine,  taking  with  him  his  wife  and 
«on.  then  itu  y<  Hrt>  of  nge.  Young  Sylventer  wnn  strictlv  and  religiously  trained.  Like 
iiumbtTS  ofotlier  country  \Mt\»,  ho  liad  a  bare  ten  weekn  of  schooling  in  Hunimer,  and 
bardiv  more  than  that  in  \i  iiiter  until  at  the  nge  of  sixteen  he  waii  sent  to  Bridgton 
j\cademy,  where  he  titti'd  foreollege.  After  thirteen  years  of  suocensful  legal  practice 
in  I'oitland.  .Mr  Svlvcster  went  to  B<»ston.  was  admitto«l  to  the  Sutfo'ik  Bar,  and  opened 
his  office,  it  Mas*  ner«'  that  his  "  i*n*e  PaKtorals"  were  written,  thai  have  been  called 
'  PoHni!*  in  Prose."  Tlieru  i^  a  niiiMic  and  cliariii  in  it  that  rival  even  Burroughs  when 
At  hi«  best.  Mr.  Sylvestf  r  has  written  several  poems  of  great  finish  and  beauty,  though 
lie  is  best  known  as  a  prose  writer. 


IN  THE  FIRELIGHT. 

Silent  I  sit  beside  my  glowing  hearth; 

Without,  the  bare  limbs  sway  against  the  sky; 
Weird,  creaking  sounds  come  up  along  the  path. 

Like  elfin  laughter-song,  now  low,  now  high; 
And  as  the  dull  red  light  begins  to  wane 

Above  the  dark  line  of  the  wood, — 

The  sober,  half-regretful  mood     * 
Of  a  November  day,— 
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The  air  is  tliiuk  witli  w1iite-win);e<l  me 
That  softly  tip  attainst  my  window-pa 

Their  winter  reveille. 
The  blazing  lire-lot^  snaps  and  ronm  in 
Tlio  sparks  gleam  hrightly  as  the  sli; 
And  ill  the  ruddy,  fitful  glow  1  sec 

Dark  shapes  go  danciug  up  and  dow 

Across  tlie  murky  Hue  abuve  tEie  i^rani 

Red-coatetl  troops  speotl  to  tlie  fray, 

Ami,  waverin<;,  halt  and  fade  away 

To  eome  attain,— 

Aa  hopes,  once  brilliant,  rush  on  to  tli 

To  turn  to  dust  anil  atilies  for  the  pain 

They  bore  in  vain. 
The  storm-wiiidn  moan  their  tnisery  ai 
Witli  f^usty,  inisping  speech,  then  di 
Above  the  sleepy  caves  the  gt^tit  elms 
Their  naked,  brawny  arms  in  sheer  i 
While  thrnugb  the  crannies  of  the  caa 
Witli  stealthy,  iiiiineleRs  presence  en 
The  pliaiitom.i  of  the  snow  to  keep 
He  (ghostly  company; 
But  like  luibiilden  guests  they  turn  an 
Uncertain,  hesitating;  still,  and  peer 

At  my  discourtesy. 

The  storm  was  lulled;  the  broiid  benrl 

Has  waned;  across  the  liallway  byti 

A  quaint  ohi  timepiece  of  Colonial  da; 

With  loud  yet  ]ag);ar<l  tick  doles  oul 

And  tleeting  moments  [>f  the  weary  yc 

And  keeps  tlii'  grotesque  brazen  do); 

Within  whose  wai-m  embrneo  Vule-l 

In  far-ollf  days  have  burned — 

An  ancieiil  rt'Ilowship,  whose  memorii 

Have  grown  with  litne  and  silence  dou 

That  centuries  have  earned. 

My  lire  burns  low;  the  live  coals  flush 

T  shut  my  eyes,  and  tlie  dull  anappiu 

A  low,  sweet  erooninK-song,  aii  olden  i 

To  bring  swift  thoughts  of  boyhood 

The  years  fly  backward, — backward  O 

It  seems  but  y^terday  when  Spring 

Brought  alt  her  fragrant  blossoming 

And  promise  rare. 


.  _Jlll 
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On  winds  that  tinj^ed  her  cheeks  with  clover-tints. 
With  only  fitful  April  tears  to  mar 
A  face  so  sweet  and  fair. 

Within  the  shadows  of  the  orchard-trees 

That  tlankod  the  low-jjjaped  wall  beyond  the  lane 
I  hear  the  plover  whistlinj^  down  the  breeze, 

The  robins  sinjjinj;  in  the  summer  rain; 
The  throstle  in  the  h)whinds  pipes  his  notes 

Where  brooks  with  azure  quivers  Jiold 

The  sun's  shmt  javelins  of  gold, 
Half-hid  in  meadow  bloom, 
That,  tossed  by  summer  winds,  seems  a  bright  sea 
Of  emerald  flecked  with  flowery  boats 
Deei)-laden  with  perfume. 

In  through  the  windows  of  the  gable  old, 

Looking  the  misty  road  the  river  takes. 
The  rounding  moon  pours  floods  of  pale-hued  gold, 

And  with  quiet,  dreamy  splendor  breaks 
The  raftered  gloom;  or  on  the  roof's  broad  slope 

With  drowsy  cadence  once  again 

The  low  sweet  music  of  the  rain 
Lulls  me  to  childish  rest; 
And  in  the  morning  sun  I  trudge  to  school. 
Nor  dream  there  is  a  world  of  fairer  hope 
Beyond  the  breezy  west. 

In  alder-shadowed  nooks  with  patient  hand 

I  tempt  the  warjPtrout,  or  slowly  take 
The  hillorkcd  pastures,  where  the  cattle  stand 
.     Knee-deep  in  quiet  painted  pools,  that  make 
The  sky's  bright  picture,  for  my  homeward  way. 
Old  faces  greet  me  at  the  door. 
And  footsteps  sound  along  the  floor 
So  silent  now  and  lone,-- 
The  smouldering  brands  fall  outward  at  my  feet; 
My  youth  was  but  a  dream  to  fade  away, — 
A  dream  once  all  my  own! 

With  face  against  the  frosty  pane,  I  see 

Above  the  city's  stately  dome  of  white 
(iod's  footsteps  in  the  starry  mystery, — 

The  far-off  lustrous  prophecy  of  night, — 
What  joy  or  sorrow  do  they  hold  apart? 

My  loss  may  prove  my  neighbor's  gain; 

His  wealth  bring  me  its  hoard  or  pain 
Without  the  thought; 
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And  yet,  1  have  the  lasting  recompense 
of  happy  bypone  days  within  ray  heart 
With  Idessod  memories  frauf^ht. 


JlnneUe  ^.  ^ros§tmm. 


Born  In  Augusta,  Me.,  Feb.  26,  1M9;  ©ducAte«l  in  the  public  schools  of  ;th«  city 
and  began  to  prvach  tho  Ga8i>el  of  ITnlversal  Salvation  in  1875.  In  October.  1877.  «he> 
rnterwlthe  Theological  ]>«partinent  of  St.  Ijimpence  UnlTerslty,  Canton.  N.  Y.,an<l  wat 
graduated  therefrom  in  June,  1880.  In  'fulv  ut  the  same  year  she  asHuint^l  pt^t^ral 
charge  of  the  Universallst  S<wiety,  B^o^rntteld,  Oxford  County,  Me.,  and  maintained  tint 
relationship,  with  several  intervals  of  rest,  until  final  resignation  in  May,  1836.  yixs  3. 
1887,  she  was  niarrietl  to  l>r.  A.  T.  Crossman,  of  Kast  Madison.  Me  ,  and  in  Sept«mbefof 
the  sain©  year  removo«l  to  New  York  City,  where  she  is  still  residing.  Mnu  Crosainan  has 
written  occasionally  for  the  press,  both  un<ier  her  own  name  and  the  nofn  de  plitme 
*  Maud  Manning.'* 


OUR  DEAD  SINGERS. 

They  are  jjathering  home,  the  good  and  wise. 
Who  have  labored,  and  loved,  and  sang, — 

They  are  quitting  the  harvest  fields  of  earth : 
For  the  vesper  bells  have  rung. 

They  are  gathering  home  in  the  purple  shailes, 
'Neath  the  orange  and  crimson  dyes; 

They  are  entering  in  at  the  emerald  gates 
That  ope  in  the  simset  skies: — 

There's  Bryant-  our  patriarch  of  song!— 

Whose  crown  is  a  nation's  love, 
Whose  face  of  majestic  saintlincss 

Need  suflfer  no  change  above. 

One  marked  with  travel's  bronze  finger, 
Whose  garments  breathe  spices  and  balms, 

Whose  wine  holds  the  flavor  of  lotus, 
Whose  song  is  the  music  of  palms. 

Bayard,  the  pilgrim  singer! — 

Ah !  blithely  the  star-wheels  were  driven 
That  caught  up  his  stalwart  spirit 

To  the  treasure-lands  of  heaven. 

And  ho,  whoso  lips  were  a  lyre. 
Who  never  couM  speak  but  he  sung; 

Whoso  poems  were  writ,  as  babos  cry. 
In  the  one  universal  tongue. 


ELLA   I! INKS  STHATTOS,  7.H1 


Longfellow!  the  star  of  music 
The  fountain  of  froshrst  lays — 

Whose  carols  will  j;leam  and  ripple 
As  lon^  as  the  sun  lias  rays. 

And  that  one  whose  ruhy  me.'isurt's 
Quieken  heart  and  hrain  like  wine. 

And  whose  voiee  rin«;s  all  the  chanj^es 
Of  flute,  orj^an,  brazen  chime; 

Flexilde  with  woman's  sweetness, 
Stronj^  as  manhood's  manliest  tone, 

In  our  Ueed,  flowers  bloom,  birds  warbh', 
Mountiiins  tower,  oceans  moan. 

Men  are  sad  who  miss  your  voices 
Midst  their  minor-chords  of  pain, 

Anjjels  happy  who  have  won  yon 
To  make  liquider  their  strain. 

For  to-night  some  blessed  seraph 
Sails  through  space  on  flashing  wing. 

Woven  of  golden  numbers 
That  our  own  dead  singers  sing. 


0Ai  Wjittes  ^frathtL 


Mn».  ElU  Hin«»  Stratton  was  lM»rn  in  Lyn.lon  fiiow  (Caribou)  March  26,  1849,  an«l  inar- 
ri<»d  A.  W.  Stratton,  at  Presque  iHle.  Aug.  2D.  1867.  She  is  favorably  known  as  a  reidy 
writer,  and  although  her  pen  turnii  readily  to  prose  yet  it  is  sometimes  driven  into  rhyme 
in  the  following.  • 


FOURTH  OF  JULY. 

WTiat  means  all  this  racket  and  rush  and  rout? 

O  dear!  my  head  will  split  with  each  shout; 

"'Tis  the  Fourth  of  July  I"  with  much  pomp  and  noise. 

Shouts  the  oldest  of  my  four  jubilant  boys. 

From  his  drum  the  youngest  looks  up  at  me, 
** We're  eerbrating,  mamma,  douH  you  see?" 
As  if  I  could  fail  to  hear  all  the  noise 
Made  by  the  hands  of  my  four  little  boys. 

Wide  awake  boys  will  make  wide-awake  men; 
'Tis  this  thought  that  cheers  me,  and  then,  and  then, 
With  all  of  their  rush  and  racket  and  noise 
The  wealth  of  the  world  could  not  buy  my  boys. 

Let  them  have,  while  they  can,  their  boisterous  fun, 
As  they  garner  their  strength  for  the  race  to  be  run, 
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Let  me  bear,  while  I  may,  the  rush  and  the  noise 
Made  by  my  four  little  merry  boys. 

MEASUKEMENT. 

Great  tasks  are  but  seldom  given  out, 

Great  deeds  are  but  for  the  few, 
Yet  the  little  act-s,  not  talked  about, 

May  need  a  faith  as  true. 

Some  things  are  better  for  being  small. 
For  a  breath  who  wants  a  cyclone  ? 

And  the  flower  which  would  die  in  a  water-fall 
Grows  bright  with  a  drop  alone. 

The  small  is  not  always  a  little  thing — 

The  stroke  of  a  pen  may  move 
A  crown  from  off  the  brow  of  a  king, 

A  government  from  its  groove. 

At  times  our  measurement  cannot  be  right. 
For,  when  tried  by  the  Master's  test. 

So  little  a  gift  as  a  widow^s  mite 
Out-balances  all  the  rest. 

And  whether  a  thing  be  great  or  small 

As  none  of  us  may  plan. 
It  is  safe  to  do,  what  we  do  at  all, 

The  very  best  that  we  can. 


glh  ^iind  $mitii  ffloon. 


Mrs.  Maud  Moore,  the  daugliter  of  Samuel  Emerson  Smith,    who  gnuhiated  from  Bow- 
doin,  the  youiigeat  member  of  hi?  class, -was  bom  in  Warren.  Me.,  .Inly  :«,  1819,  and, 
when  an  infant,  removed  with  her  parents  to  Thonia^ton.  wliere  £ihe   has  ever  since 
re8i(le<l.     Until  twenty-three  years  of  age  she  was  known  as  KUa  Maud  Smitli.  ami  undt-r 
this  name  wrote  lier  well  known  and  beautiful  poem  "  l<<x;k  of  Ages.**  which   w.-ts  scit 
by  a  friend  to.  and  first  published  in,  the  Maine  stantfnrd  for  0<*t  6,  1871.  subsequently 
appearing  as  the  0{)ening  piece  in  her  volume.-^**  Songs  (»f  Sunshine  and  Slia<iou  /*  liSH. 
She  was  married  to  •!.  E.  Moore,  Esq.,  of  Thomiisron.  dune  II,  1872.    She  was  an  apt. 
eager  scholar,  as  a  schoolgirl,  but  p<>or  liealth  deniod  her  enlargeil  op|>orrunitieei,  Hud 
she  could  only  pursue  her  studies  in  the  village  public  schools.    Airs.  Moore,  from  early 
childhood,  particularly  excell«Ml  hC  composition,  and  tliou;;h  she   h:is  written   poetry 
mainly,  a  story  from  her  i>en,  the  first  she  ever  wrote  for  publication,  took  the  first  prite 
of  $500,  as  a  story  for  girls,  offered  by  the  publislu*rs  of  the   Vo-ttU's  f 'omtttmion .    it 
was  entitled  "Little  Miss  Bashby."  *The  Le'oiMtnn  .lourmxl,  the  t'/irut^ian  at   it'ork^ 
New  York.  The  American  RunU  Hotne.  Rochester,  N.  Y..  and  other  leading  journals, 
have  given  this  Indy's  literary  work  high  praise      Mrs.  Moore  has  one  chihi.  Christine 
Emerson  Moore,  born  Aug.  7,  18SG.    The  family  have  a  roinautically  li>cated  hotue.  over- 
looking the  bay  in  the  )>end  of  the  Cieorges  Kiver.    The  old  house  of  W  t«tswortli,  L«Mig- 
fellow's  ancestor,  is  but  a  short  distance  away,  where  Mrs.  Moore  aud  other  children 
often  played. 


ROCK  OF  AGES. 

"Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me," 
Thoughtlessly  the  maiden  sung; 
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Fell  the  words  unconsciously 

From  her  j^irlish,  pjleeful  tongue. 
Sung  as  little  children  sing, 

Sung  as  sing  the  birds  in  June; 
Fell  the  words  like  bright  leaves  down 

On  the  current  of  the  tune; 
"  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me, 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee!*' 

"Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee/' 

Felt  her  soul  no  need  to  hide — 
Sweet  the  song  as  song  could  be, 

And  she  had  no  thought  beside. 
All  the  words  unheedingly 

Fell  from  lips  untouched  by  care; 
Dreaming  not  that  each  might  be 

On  some  other  lips  a  prayer. 
**  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me, 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee!" 

**Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me," 

'Twas  a  woman  sung  them  now 
Pleadingly  and  prayerfully; 

Every  word  her  heart  did  know. 
Rose  the  song  as  storm-tossed  bird 

Beats  with  weary  wing  the  air — 
Ev'ry  note  with  sorrow  stirred, 

Every  syllable  a  prayer — 
**Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me, 

Let  mo  hide  myself  in  thee!" 

**  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me," 

— Lips  grown  aged  sung  the  hymn 
Trustfully  and  tenderly— 

Voice  grown  weak  and  eyes  grown  dim- 
"Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee," 

Trembling  though  the  words  and  low. 
Ran  the  sweet  strain  peacefully, 

Like  a  river  in  its  flow; 
Sung  as  only  they  can  sing 

Who  life's  thorny  paths  have  pressed; 
Sung  as  only  they  can  sing 

Who  behold  the  promised  rest: 
**  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me, 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee!" 
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**  Rock  of  ages,  cleft  for  me/* 

Sung  above  a  coffin-lid; 
Underneath  all  restfully. 

All  life's  joys  and  sorrows  hid: 
Nevermore,  O  storm-tossed  soul, 

Nevermore  from  wind  or  tide, 
Nevermore  from  billows'  roll, 

Wilt  thou  need  thyself  to  hide. 
Could  the  sightless  sunken  eyes 

C/losed  beneath  the  soft  gray  hair, 
Could  the  mute  and  stiffened  lips 

Lift  again  in  pleading  prayer, 
Still,  aye  still,  the  prayer  would  be : 

**Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee!" 


THE  BOY  ON  THE  TRAIN. 

A  little  plain  brown  face. 

That  nothing  claimed  of  grace 

Or  comeliness,  lighted  by  mournful  eyes 

That  might  have  matched  the  skies 

In  depth  of  blue;  brown^hair 

That  held  a  gleam  of  sunshine  prisoned;there. 

Through  the  long  swaying  train  of  cars  he  moved — again 

And  yet  again  scanning  each  form  and  face; 

Then  drew  from  out  its  case 

His  well-worn  violin. 

And  doffed  his  cap  to  place  his  earnings  in. 

From  him  on  either  side, 

Robings  of  silken  pride 

Were  gathered  back  by  jeweled  fingers  fair,      • 

As  with  that  weary  air 

That  only  heart-ache  brings, 

He  drew  his  bow  across  the  trembling  stiiugs; 

Forth  'neath  his  hand|there  crept 

Sad,  plaintive  airs,  that  swept 

Like  half-awakened  memories  the  heart; 

Anon  he  played  a  part 

Of  some  gay,  joyous  song— 

And  alljunheeded  by  the  busy^throng. 

The  music  ceased  at  last. 
And  then  his  cap  he  passed, 
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With  hands  that  trembled,  down  each  serried  line; 

Many  the  ^eniH  tliat  shine 

Like  stars  from  fingers  fair, 

Jewels  that  gleam  from  robe  and  breast  and  hair. 

Yet  as  he  went  his  round, 

Few  were  the  pence  that  found 

The  old  torn  eaj);  his  voice  amid  the  din. 

Trembling,  and  weak,  and  thin, 

Was  only  faintly  heard. 

And  few  gave  heed  to  his  imploring  word. 

Sadly  he  turned  away 

From  faces  glad  and  gay. 

Heart-sick  and  weary;  brooding  bitter  hate 

Against  earth's  rich  and  great, 

Thinking  how  but  one  gem 

Of  all  their  store  wouhl  bring  so  much  to  him! 

•  •«••• 

**  Life  is  gtme  out,"  they  said, 

Lifting  the  icy  head, 

Sweeping  the  dripping  hair  ba#k  from  the  brow, 

Loosing  the  fingers  thin 

Clutching  the  violin; 

"Threw  himself  off  the  bridge:— tliat's  all  we  know." 

Come,  ye  glad  hearts  and  gay ! 

All  ye  who  turned  away. 

Careless  of  pleading  eyes— heedless  of  sigh  I 

Look  on  this  cold,  damp  brow! 

Say,  feel  ye  guiltless  now  ? 

Is  there  no  wound  to  bleed,  no  blood  to  cry  ? 

Hungry; — ye  fed  him  not! 

Thirsting;— ye  gave  no  thought! 

Heart-sick ;— ye  turned  aside! 

O  yc  who  go. 

Thoughtless,  o'er  all  life's  track! 

Pray  God,  that,  looking  back. 

Cause  for  such  cursings  ye  never  may  know ! 


J^dwHrd  ffiwsan  gaitson,  ^ 

Edvanl  P.  Paynon  wan  bom  Iii  Westbrook.  now  Deerinff,  July,  1M9,  and  wan  graduated 
at  Bowdoin  College  in  1860,  and  front  Harvard  Law  School  in  1871.  On  leaving  college 
he  taught  an  evening  school  in  Boston  in  the  winter  of  1870-71,  and  then  in  the  Portland 
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8TniMii1>)  ft  l.lbhr.  Polili.. 

•ilrr  mieiirJiiig  \hr  1«lurri  ol 
mniniUIHOf  ForlliiuU    ]l>  It 


xuilird  taw  In  the  nffin  of  Mr 


Pecilllarly  nnforluniitr  motafi  the  d«lh  o(  hudm  Mfrul* 
Ids Ihs'iiriwtly  beail-baud,  brrithHlbii  lial.— Uonmiwn,  A 

Stands  the  fnne  uf  the  god  and  hie  alta 
Slirieks  the  <'ity;  the  populace  rave; 

Cnme  the  fasces  of  War  and  his  lictors 
Stark  Murder,  red  steel  and  foul  gniv 

Warkingdomed;  the  oil  uf  liis  prophet 
That  nniiointg  him  makes  king  and  ei 

Is  blooil  from  man's  heart,  and  tlie  plai 
Are  curses  aud  (Groans. 

While 'tis  writ  in  the  Sibylline  vetses- 
"  If  the  Joviau  Plnmen  be  slain, 

Rome,  sinking  'nenth  Nemesis'  cursiiS, 
Flame-smitten  shall  perish:  and  vain 

As  dust  of  the  dead  ever  drifting 
Her  deeds  be;  iier  glories  of  jore 

Dispersed,  as  the  sands  that  lie  sitting 
Koiiud  Acheron's  shore." 


While  nigh  to  the  soothsayers'  chalice 
As  a  gladiator  waits  on  the  sands. 

Pale  waiteth  the  Flamcn  Dialia 
Fillet-crowned,  holding  Life  in  his  hai 

Fierce  echo  of  sounds  the  sword  forges 
Kings  shrill  through  the  god's  graudei 

'Midst  murmurs  from  ominous  orgies 
Unholy,  unclean. 

What  secst  thou,  Flameu  Dinlis  ? 

Pale  Furies  who  dare  thee  to  stay! 
What  hearest  thou,  Flamen  Dialis? 

Swords,  voices  that  cry  thee  away! 
Yet  wilt  not?    No  pain,  as  no  pleasure 

Makes  flicker  the  flame  of  thy  soul '. 
No  apple  of  gold,  nor  life-treasure 
Can  shorten  thy  goal! 
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**  I  have  centred  my  life  in  thy  duty, 

Olympian  Jove ;  have  foresworn 
Every  joy  of  the  flesh  in  life's  heauty 

At  thy  Tarpeian  .altar;  have  home 
Thee  a  strength  than  my  days  more  eternal : 

Through  all  thoughts  of  my  heart  and  my  brain 
Light  falls  from  thy  glory  supernal, 
As  rainbow  through  rain. 


«( 


For  the  m:vdness  of  hope,  the  sad  striving. 

The  triumphs  of  soul  and  of  brain, 
The  lives  that  are  dust,  and  the  living 

That  toil,  and  the  days  that  restrain. 
Are  naught  but  a  thrill  from  thy  whisper 

Which  called  unto  time,  when  thy  sun. 
Swinging  first  through  his  orbit,  and  Uesper, 
Saw  Being  begun. 

**I  call;  His  thy  lightning  makes  answer. 

I  pray;  *tis  thy  will  shapes  the  prayer. 
I  curse ;  on  the  world  falls  thy  censure. 

I  serve;  and  thou  rulest.     O  fair 
Faith*s  visions!    Enthralling!    Assoiling! 

Dreams  now,  but  fruition  shall  come: 
Long  cycles  be  rounded  with  toiling; 
And  Faith's  voice  be  dumb. 

"  Thy  lightning  hath  purged  me,  thy  glory 
Doth  rule  me,  thy  worship  make  glad 

This  life  in  thy  service  grown  hoary; 
This  life  with  thy  majesty  clad: — 

Yet— be  this  life  spilled  while  I  falter 
By  stranger,  the  curse  cometli  home 

To  thy  worship,  thy  fane  and  thine  altar, 
To  Glory,  to— liome  1 

'*A  consul,  and  Roman,  found  fleeing! 

A  Flamen  Dialis  found  slain ! 
Then  loud  laugh  proud  years  not  in  being! 

Then  fall  fiercest  fires  in  rain! 
Nay,  better  this  life  on  this  altar 

For  all— Consul,  Flamen  and  liome; 
Thus  perlsheth  none  than  Merula. 
Thus — Nemesis,  come!" 

Clangs  the  tramp  of  the  steed,  comes  the  danger. 
Rings  the  shout  of  the  slayer  of  men,— 
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'T  is  the  blood  of  the  Roman  and  stranger 

Sullies  the  vestibule :  Tben 
A  hush  through  the  air:  And  no  wail  is 

Of  anguish ;  of  war  stilled  the  roar. 
''IsH  thepriestr^     ''Ay!     The  Flamen  Dialis 
Lieth  dead  on  the  floor, ^* 

''A  fitaliiy  red,  of  murder,  is  on  himr 

''Ay  /"     "Truly  f    And— "Hath  he  been  slainr* 
And — "Cometh  upon  va  the  rvin, 

QuiriteSy  through  city  and  plain  f* 
Nay,  fools,  for  his  pride  was  your  pity, 

With  lordship  o'er  lifelin  the  rein. 
Now  peace  is  again  in  the  city, 
Through  forum  and  fane. 


£dwHrd  gohtt  §ohord. 

Bey.  Edvard  J.  Colconl  vrai*  born  in  Parsonsfield,  Me.,  July  28, 1849.  Tie  son  of  *  ftrm- 
er,  hie  early  life  was  p»BPed  in  fami-vork,  in  attcDdivg  public  scLooI,  in  teaching,  and 
In  readinff  books  borrowed  from  |(indly  neighbors.  Partially  fitted  for  college  at  Ef- 
fingham, N.  H.,  and  with  a  preparation  completed  at  Waterville  ClafMrical  Institnte.  h« 
entered  Colby  University  in  the  autumn  of  1871.  Upon  graduation  in  18^^ith  fair  bon- 
oraand  as  class  poet,  he  became  in  1^70  Principal  of  the  High  School.  Bererly.  Man. 
From  here,  In  1878,  he  entered  Kewton  Theological  Seminary,  and  on  graduation,  in  1881, 
became  pastor  of  the  Faptist  Church  in  Amherst.  N.  H.  Leaving  this  positi<»i  he 
accepted,  in  February,  1883,  the  work  of  Professor  of  ikncient  languages  and  Blstorria 
Vermont  Academy,  located  at  Saxton's  River,  Vt.  This  place  he  still  holda.  Mr.  Cd- 
eord*8  work  as  a  poet  has  mostly  been  done  incidentally.  Many  of  his  poems  have  been 
written  to  deliver  on  public  occasions.  He  was  requested  to  read  the  Poem  at  the  On* 
tennial  of  Parsonslleld.  his  native  town,  in  1885.  In  1882  he  contributed  two  sonnets  to 
the  volume  of  "  New  Hampshire  Poets,*' living  then  in  that  State.  These,  with  a  GaaUta 
written  in  1886.  and  set  to  music  by  L  O.  Emerson,  and  an  occasional  poera  for  the  press 
or  for  friends,  include  most  of  his  published  work. 


EAST  AND  WEST. 

In  the  faith  of  the  Greek  every  hill-slope  and  mountain 
With  bright  beings  was  peopled  of  loveliest  mien ; 

In  the  depths  of  each  grove  and  the  waves  of  each  fountain 
Their  forms  in  his  fancy  not  seldom  were  seen. 

Right  queenly  the  grace  and  right  royal  the  glory 
That  enveloped  each  nymph  of  the  woodland  or  stream; 

And  the  beautiful  (Trccian  in  song  or  in  story 
Sang  with  rapture  the  charms  that  enchanted  his  dream;- 

Sang  of  many  a  haunt  of  these  glorious  lassies, 
Of  Tempe's  sweet  valley  and  Helicon's  dale, 

But  the  dearest  of  all  were  the  groves  of  Parnassus 
Where  the  mountains  came  down  to  the  Delphian ^ale. 
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Here,  environed  witli  cliiYs  and  the  grove  of  the  Muses, 
Rose  the  famed  Delphic  temple  and  oracle  fair, 

The  resort  of  the  world  whose  oracular  verses 
Filled  the  heart  of  the  nations  with  hope  or  despair. 

And  here,  'mid  the  sweet  grove-lands  the  sun-god  Apollo, 

The  noblest,  most  fair  of  Olympiads  throng. 
Whom  tlie  glorious  muses  delighted  to  follow, 

Loved  to  lead  the  light  dance  or  the  heavenly  song. 

Oft  the  Delphic  priests  heard  through  the  fane^s  gilded  portals 
From  the  far  mountain  lands  the  blest  songs  of  the  Nine, 

As  the  valleys  re-echoed  the  hymns  of  immortals, 
And  their  hearts  thrilled  with  joy  to  the  music  divine. 

O  most  gracious  the  gift  to  the  world  gray  and  olden, 
When  Ap(»llo  first  roved  the  Parnassian  grove. 

Bringing  light  to  all  lives  with  his  sun-splendors  golden, 
And  the  nations  repaid  him  with  trust  and  with  love. 

From  across  the  yEgean  where  the  busy  Greeks  wandered. 
From  the  city  that  slept  on  the  Attican  plains, 

From  the  south-lands  which  blue-waved  Corinthian  sundered, 
The  multitudes  brought  here  their  gold  and  their  gains. 

Round  the  shrine  of  Apollo  the  Greeks  were  one  nation : 
Here  vanished  the  hate  that  divided  their  life; 

Here  all  hearts  met  in  love  and  in  meek  adoration. 
And  forgot  at  Parnassus  the  anguish  of  strife. 

Bravely  then  poets  sang  the  Parnassian  vistas. 
And  Apollo  who  turned  the  world* s  darkness  to  day; 

Or  with  rapture  adored  the  glorious  sisters. 
And  implored  them  to  hallow  each  song  or  each  lay. 

Thus  from  Delphian  grovelands  descended  the  halo 
Of  glory  wliich  lighted  the  gloom  of  that  time : 

Parnassus,  [the  Muses,  the  sun-god  Apollo 
Filled  the  soul  of  the  Greek  with  a  vision  sublime. 

Nor  yet  only  Greek  shores  knew  Apollo's  rich  blessing. 
But  his  footsteps  were  traced  on  Hispanian  sands: 

From  the  golden-throned  East  to  the  Occident  passing. 
His  chariot  of  Hame  lighted  many  fair  lands. 

Not  alone  was  his  home  in  the  Grecian  land  splendid. 
But  right  princely  his  rest  on  the  Occident  plain, 

For  he  cherished  the  climo  where  his  bright  journey  ended. 
And  the  western  world  laughed  'ueath  his  glorious  reign. 
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Ah,  full  many  a  tale  did  the  poets  discover, 
And  full  many  a  legend  was  charmingly  told 

Of  the  Hespcrid  isles  fair  with  summer  forever. 
Where  the  trees  of  the  gardens  dropped  apples  of  gold. 

Here  the  Heliad  nymphs  sunned  their  beauty  supernal. 
And  chanted  their  songs  through  the  ever-new  year, 

Willie  around  them  the  grove  smiled  with  fruitage  eternal, 
And  death  and  decay  never  haunted  them  here. 

In  this  west  world  the  Greek  saw  his  vision  immortal 
Of  Elysian  fields  where  the  glorified  range: 

Beyond  Hercules'  pillars  lay  heaven's  bright  portal, 
The  abode  of  the  blest  and  a  life  without  change. 

Here  were  glorious  lands  in  a  summer-world  lying, 
Wliere  no  storm-cloud  or  night  ever  shadowed  the  skies, 

And  the  weary  Greek  breathed  out  his  spirit  in  dying, 
And  dreamed  of  the  home  that  should  gladden  his  eyes. 

So  the  West  and  the  East  in  the  faith  of  the  Grecian 

Were  forever  enclosed  in  a  halo  divine: 
In  the  West  lay  his  heaven,  the  fadeless  Elysian, 

In  the  East  was  Parnassus,  the  home  of  the  Nine. 

Thos  the  Orient  shores  and  the  Occident  islands 

E'er  united  in  story  and  legend  remain, 
And  the  glory  that  shone  on  Parnassus*  fair  highlands 

Answered  back  to  the  light  of  Hesperian  plain. 


%nrith  §me  gewett 


(3^ 

Thf9  talented  anthoress.  the  dau;;;ht«r  of  Dr.  TUao<lore  Herman  Jewett,  a  graduate  of 
Bowdnin,  wan  bom  in  South  Berwick.  Sept.  3. 1849:  was  educated  at  home  and  In  the 
Berwick  Acadernv.  and  has  traveleii  ♦•xtenslvely.  often  witli  her  intimate  friend,  Mr«. 
Annie  Fields— wife  of  the  late  (iistinguishe^l  author  and  publisher— and  herself  a  writer 
of  repute,  in  Europe,  Cana«K.  and  the  Unite.l  States.  In  addition  to  oontribations  to 
the  leailinji;  infisrazinen.  Miss  -Fe  \ott  is  th^  autlior  of  several  very  popular  books.  **  Deep- 
haren."  publiah««l  in  Boston.  1877;  "  Plav-Days."  1878;  "Old  Priemls  and  New."  1890: 
"Country  Bv-Whvs."  IR8I;  "The  Mat«  of  the  D.ivlieht.**  1883;  ''A  Conntry  Doctor,** 
188t;  "  A  Mar4h  Inland."  18a5;  "  A  White  Heron,"  1886:  and  *•  The  Story  of  the  Nor- 
mans."  (X«w  Vork^  1887.  Hiss  .Fewett's  father.  h»»fore  referred  to.  who  died  at  Craw- 
ford Xotch.  in  the  WTiite  Mountains.  Sent.  20,  1878.  was  president  of  rhe  Maine  Meilieal 
Society,  and  made  many  important  contributious  to  current  medical  literatnra. 


THE  EAGLE  TREES. 

TO   J.    G.    W, 

Great  pines  that  watch  the  river  go 
Down  to  the  sea  all  night,  all  day, 

Firm-rooted  near  its  ebb  and  flow, 
Bowing  their  heads  to  winds  at  play, 
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Strong-limbed  and  proud,  they  silent  stand, 
And  watch  the  mountains  far  away, 

And  watch  the  miles  of  farming  land, 
And  hear  the  church  bells  tolling  slow. 

They  see  the  men  in  distant  fields 

Follow  the  furrows  of  the  plough; 
They  count  the  loa<ls  the  harvest  yields, 

And  light  the  storms  with  every  bough. 
Beating  the  wild  winds  back  again. 

The  April  sunshine  cheers  them  now; 
They  eager  drink  the  warm  spring  rain, 

Nor  dread  the  spear  the  lightning  wields. 

High  in  the  branches  clings  the  nest 

The  great  birds  build  from  year  to  year; 
And  though  they  fly  from  east  to  west, 

Some  instinct  keeps  this  eyrie  dear 
To  their  fierce  hearts;  and  now  their  eyes 

Glare  down  at  me  with  rage  and  fear; 
They  stare  at  me  with  wild  surprise. 

Where  high  in  air  they  strong-winged  rest. 

Companionship  of  birds  and  trees! 

The  years  have  proved  your  friendship  strong, 
You  share  each  other's  memories, 

The  river's  secret  and  its  song, 
And  legends  of  the  country-side; 

The  eagles  take  their  journey  long. 
The  great  trees  wait  in  noble  i)ride 

For  messages  from  hills  and  seas. 

I  hear  a  story  that  you  tell 

In  idleness  of  summer  days: 
A  singer  that  the  world  knows  well 

To  you  again  in  boyhood  strays; 
Within  the  stillness  of  your  shade 

Ue  rests  where  flickering  sunlight  plays, 
And  sees  the  nest  the  eagles  made. 

And  wonders  at  the  distant  bell. 

His  keen  eyes  watch  the  forest  growth, 

The  rabbits'  fear,  the  thrushes'  flight; 
He  loiters  gladly,  nothing  loath 

To  be  alone  at  fall  of  night. 
The  woodland  things  around  him  taught 

Their  secrets  in  the  evening  light. 
Whispering  some  wisdom  to  his  thought 

Known  to  the  pines  and  eagles  both. 
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Was  it  the  birds  who  early  told 

The  dreaming  boy  that  he  would  win 
A  poet's  crown  instead  of  gold  ? 

That  he  would  fight  a  nation*s  sin  ? — 
On  eagle  wings  of  song  would  gain 

A  place  that  few  might  enter  in, 
And  keep  his  life  without  a  stiiin 

Through  many  years,  yet  not  grow  old,? 

And  he  shall  be  what  few  men  are, 

Said  all  the  pine-trees,  whispering  low ; 
His  thought  shall  find  an  unseen  star; 

He  shall  Our  treasured  legends  know: 
His  words  will  give  the  way-worn  rest 

Like  this  cool  shade  our  branches  throw; 
He,  lifted  like  our  loftiest  crest, 

Shall  watch  his  country  near  andfar. 


A  CHILD'S  GRAVE. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago 
They  raised  for  her  this  little  stone; 

"  Miss  Polly  Townsend,  aged  nine,'* 
Under  the  grass  lies  here  alone. 

*T  was  hard  to  leave  your  merry  notes 
For  ranks  of  angels,  robed  and  crowned^ 

To  sleep  until  the  Judgment  Day 
In  Copp*s  Hill  bury'ing-ground. 

You  must  have  dreaded  heaven  then, — 

A  solemn  doom  of  endless  rest. 
Where  white-winged  seriiphs  tuned  their  harps — 

You  surely  liked  this  life  the  best! 

The  gray  slate  head-stones  frightened  you, 
When  from  Christ  Church  your  father  brought 

You  here  tm  Simday  afternoons, 
And  told  you  that  this  world  was  nought; 

And  you  spelled  out  the  carven  names 

Of  people,  who,  beneath  the  sod. 
Hidden  away  from  mortal  eyes. 

Were  at  the  mercy  of  their  God. 

You  had  been  taught  that  He  was  great. 
And  only  hoped  lie  might  be  good.— 

An  awful  thought  that  you  must  join 
This  silent  neighborhood! 
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No  one  rememhers  now  the  day 
They  buried  you  on  Copp's  Hill  side; 

No  one  remembers  you,  or  grieves 
Or  misses  you  because  you  died, 

I  see  the  grave  and  reverend  men 
And  pious  women,  meek  and  mild, 

Walk  two  by  two  in  company. 
The  mourners  for  this  little  child. 

The  harbor  glistened  in  the  sun, 
The  bell  in  ('hrist  Church  steeple  tolled. 

And  all  the  i)laym  ites  cried  for  her, 
Miss  I*olly  Townscnd,  nine  years  old 


Mra.  J.  Henry  Crockett.  wUoso  maiden  uatno  wa^  Ve^ta  Auii  Boynolds  was  boru  in 
Canton,  Oxford  County,  Me  ,  iii  IHCtG  tiecoive.l  her  educ<-itii>n  in  tne  publio  and  High 
Schools  of  Livennoro  and  Canton,  ni  Htly  under  the  tuition  of  Jacob  LiOTejoy,  one  of 
Maine's  poets.  In  1858  Mhe  intirrtel  Vlr.  S.  K  (irilfeth  of  l>ixfleld,  where  she  reside<l 
for  twenty-six  years.  After  tlie  death  of  Mr.  (Irllfoth,  she  niarriet.1  Mr.  J.  Henry  Crock- 
ett, of  Portland,  where  she  n<i>v  live.-*.  In  her  e;irly  yoars,  over  the  noin  dn  plume  of 
Inez,  she  wrote  for  the  fk>Htou  Cultii^ofor,  and  LuiUeiji'  KriterprUie.  one  of  the  first  papers 
edited  by  ladies.  In  luer  lilo  sn  i  wrot-j  f  )i-  tin  G  Kp'U  Hani-tr,  the  CaiUon  Telephone^ 
And  other  Maine  papers,  and  r>(;caHion;illy  wrote  huni'.irous  plays  for  local  entertainments. 


TO  MIIS.   ELLIOT  SMITIL 

SU(i<}ESTKI)    nV    II EK    POKMfl. 

With  the  ear  of  thy  spirit  thou  catchest  the  chime 
Thit  c.)ni3.s  from  t\\\  mi!i>troIsy,  sicr.>  I,  diviUs', 

To  set  it  to  music  for  souls  less  refined, 
lu  the  sweet  sounding  touches  of  delicate  rhyme. 

With  the  eye  of  thy  spirit  thou  scest  afar. 

Into  lamlscapes  of  beauty  by  angels  endowed; 

Thy  pen  paints  the  pictures  beyond  the  veiled  bar. 
And  our  hearts  are  responsively,  silently  bowed. 

Thy  spirit's  fresh  youth,  crowned  with  riches  of  age, 
Now  mirrors  rare  teachings  on  life's  open  page; 

Thy  rtowers  of  thought  to  our  home-soul  are  given; 
Their  fragrance,  their  beauty,  shall  bless  us  in  heaven. 


^itmcfi  0lcoH  ^r^own. 

James  Olcott  Brown,  second  s<m  of  John  U.  and  Ann  Matilda  (Greely;  Brown  was 
born  in  Portland,  Oct.  23,  183C.  He  entered  Bowdoin  College  in  1852,  and  was  sradoated^ 
with  honors,  in  1856.  Slxortly  after  leaving  Ci>llege,  he  became  associated  witli  his  father 
and  elder  brother  in  the  ilrni  of  J.  B.  Brown  &  Sons,  then  extensively  engaged  in  tho 
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West  India  trade,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  »ngar.  In  1860  he  married  Emily  Kembie, 
daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Henry  K.  Oliver,  of  Salem,  by  whom  he  had  one  dnngbUT, 
who  died  in  1^.  He  began  to  write  at  an  early  age— fifteen  years — and  his  boyisli  fffa- 
sions  were  good  enough  to  be  fpublisLed  in  llie  Portland  Jd'vertiter  and  the  /'ortlmid 
Tranacript..  In  1866,  while  a  student  at  college,  he  published  *•  llie  Kain/'  in  /*irti.o«*« 
Magazine.  This  i)0em  at  once  attracted  attention,  was  attribnted  to  various  diftin- 
guisued  authors,  an<i  was  widely  copied  in  the  newspjipers  of  the  time.  Other  rertef 
were  printed  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  the  KnirkerltocJcrr  Aiaqmine^  Pittnam't  Mag- 
azine, and  the  Criterion,  then  the  leading  literary  weekly  He  die<l  Aug.  15.  I8W.  «itlhe 
beginning  of  what  would,  doubtless,  have  proved  a  successful  literary  career,  for  althoogh 
in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  the  engrossing  car'^s  of  business,  and  the  stormy  exeitemfiitt 
of  the  civil  war,  were  unfavorable  to  his  poetic  proiluction,  he  never  ceasetl  from  litep 
ary  work.  The  examples  of  his  writings  here  given  belong  to  his  youthful  periud,  bot 
he  left  behind  him,  in  a  fragmentary  and  unfinished  stale,  the  outlines  snd  skeleton  of 
important  works,  sufficiently  complete  to  siiow  that  if  he  had  lived  to  finish  them,  they 
would  have  given  him  high  rank  among  the  literary  men  of  the  age. 


THE  RAIN. 

I>a8ty  lies  tbe  village  turnpike,  and  the  upland  fields  are  dry, 
While  the  river,  inly  sighing,  creeps  in  stealthy  marches  by; 
And  the  clouds,  like  spectral  Druids  in  their  g^rment«  old  and  gray, 
Sweeping  through  the  saddened  silence,  fold  their  sainted  palms  and 

pray. 
As  their  tears  of  tender  pity,  soft  and  chrismal  trance  the  plain, 
All  the  birds,  like  sweet-mouthed  minstrels,  blend  their  tuneful  notes 

again,  ^ 

With  the  blinkling  and  the  sprinkling 
Of  the  gentle  summer  rain. 

Tangled  in  the  dreamy  meshes  of  the  soft  and  slumberous  haze. 
How  the  i*ain-drop8  thrill  the  spirit  in  the  mild  September  days; 
Pouring  on  the  golden-tinted  autumn  splendor  of  the  leaves. 
Rustling    through  the  yellow  grain   fields  and  the  reapers^   standing 

sheaves — 
How  they  swell  the  silver  streamlets,  how  they  brim  the  land  with  glee! 
So  our  lives  shall  brim  with  pleasure,  pulsing  like  a  living  sea 

At  the  clattering  and  the  pattering 

Of  the  joyous  autumn  rain. 

Sadly  as  when  harp-strings  quiver,  wildly  as  a  wail  of  doom, 
Unai)peascd  tlie  night-wind  surges  through  the  elemental  gloom. 
All  the  inner  life  is  winsome,  though  the  outer  dark  be  chill. 
And  my  passing  thoughts  are  fancies  of  a  balm-entranced  will — 
I  will  charm  the  fleet-winged  hours,  they  shall  fold  their  pinions  fair. 
While  I  sit  and  dreamful  listen,  reading  legends  old  and  rare. 

To  the  roaring  and  the  pouring 

Of  the  noisy  winter  rain. 


RUTH. 

When  the  sunlight  kissed  the  hill-tops. 
In  the  dew  of  early  morn, 
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Kiith  wt'iit  out  btliiiul  the  roap;  r.s 
Througlj  t!u*  ;i<)l(lfii  slux'ks  of  roiii. 

P:itieiic(;  «;k';iii«Ml  wiili  \hy  rhc  i-.t^tiiros/ 

Hope  soMkmI  sr»ftly  in  In  r  sijjlis, 
Love  lit  nj)  her  trfiiibiiii;^  tVatuKs, 

With  a  <;h»w  of  Paradise. 

Then  sai<l  l><»az  to  the  it*niuiN, 

**IIeis  he  all  that  eaeh  man  leav4;», 
Trouble  not  tlie  Jewish  niaidt  n, 

Let  her  ^dean  aniMUj^  the  slu-ivea." 

Lonj;  the  niastrr  IovimI  to  linu«  r. 

Looking;  barkwanl  o'er  the  plain, 
iSeeinjjf  then  Ji  sweeter  treasure 

Than  the  sunimer-seented  j:;raiii. 

Kutli  no  longer  haunts  the  pasture**, 

Sobs  no  more  amid  the  eoin, 
Follows  not  tlie  otlier  rrnpers 

Throuj^li  the  dewy  lields  of  morn. 

But  the  harvest  son^s  from  mea<low, 

Slumberous  liill-side,  liilowy  plain, 
Bear  the  tidinjis — "She  is  mistress 

Over  all  the  rustling  j;rain.'* 


There  when  Love  and  II«.>pe  and  Patience 
Glean  the  pastures  Crod  has  sown, 

Softly  an«:el-s<»n;is  shall  welcome 
All  the  rea]>t'rs  as  his  own. 


THK  LITTLK  I5AHKF()OT  MAIDEX. 

Down  the  vallev  swtet  with  clovt  r. 
In  the  evenin«;*s  seented  ^loom, 

Tripped  a  little  barefoot  maiden 
Ankle-deep  in  rosy  bloom; 

Singinj^  ever  simjjle  snatehes 

Picked  from  poems  humbly  wrouj;lit 

By  tlie  world's  f«)rgotten  workers 
In  the  little  hmes  of  thought. 

Fast  the  still  and  starless  j;Ioaming 

Flooded  all  the  lower  land. 
And  the  dusky  hills  jjrew  gloomy 

Like  the  sha<lows  of  God's  baud. 
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But  the  little  mniden  singiDg 

Still  the  minor  songs  of  faith. 
Felt  the  poet's  inspiration 

And  the  hope  that  conquers  death. 

Nestling  snug,  her  father's  cottage 

Wooes  the  summer  balm  close  by. 
Just  across  the  rippling  river 

Where  the  fields  of  barley  lie. 

And  ^le  knows  the  little  lattice 

Twinkles  with  its  evening  light. 
Though  the  damp  and  darkling  forest 

Lies  betw^cen  her  and  the  sight. 

Through  the  valley,  o'er  the  river, 

White  feet  slipping  very  fast 
Upjv  little  graveled  pathway, 

Touch  the  threshhold— home  at  last. 

Treading  valleys  dim  and  spectral, 

With  what  faltering  feet  we  tread, 
Where  the  silent  river  floweth 

By  the  pastures  of  the  dead. 

Are  there  hands  outstretched  to  greet  us, 

Beckoning  o'er  the  flowing  tide  *? 
Are  there  warm  hearts,  watching,  waiting. 

Praying  on  the  other  side  ? 

Would  you  give  your  boastful  learning, 

All  your  rentals,  all  your  ships, 
Por  the  perfect  faith  that  rippled 

Through  the  little  maiden's  lips  ? 

gmittH  Mme  §HSS, 

Miflj*  Emma  Marie  Cass  l»  a  native  of  Maine,  and  now  reside  at  Hallowcll.  She  i»  of 
New  Hampshire  ancestry,  being  counectetl  on  the  paternal  side  with  the  Caas  '*»""' Ji 
which  Gonerul  Lewis  Cass  wjus  a  member,  he  and  her  grandfather  being  ooiwina.  On  IM 
con)pIetion  of  her  education  sho  entered  upon  the  work  of  teaching  school,  which  «w 
at  length  aban»loned  for  literary  ami  art  worit.  She  is  very  aucc««wful  as  a  landscape 
painter,  and  has  h:ul  marked  reogiiiti.m  as  a  writer,  both  in  pros©  and  verse.  A»  <» 
many  others.  Miss  Cass  is  incline«l  io  bt'lieve  that  the  power  to  appreciate  the  beauuioi, 
is  as  great  a  gift  as  the  ability  to  create  it. 

MY  NElGnBOKS. 

Little  brown  birds  in  the  elm- tree  high. 
Swayed  by  the  lightest  winds  that  blow, 

There  in  your  leafy  home,  close  to  the  sky, 
Afar  from  earth's  tumult  and  woe, 
Surely,  some  things  you  must  know: 
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That  gproundlings  below  you  can  never  reach 
Things  that  must  ever  a  mystery  be — 

Do  you  understand  the  wliite  stars*  speecli  ? — 
As  they  float  on  a  cloudy  sea, 

'     Do  you  catch  tlieir  minstrelsy  ? 

The  winds  ttike  a  tenderer  tone,  meseems, 
When  they  come  to  your  downy  chamber  high, 

And  the  moonlight  falls  in  mellower  gleams, 
O  baby-birds,  where  you  lie. 
Close  to  the  All-watchful  Eye! 

When  all  the  breezes  are  fast  asleep. 
And  night  sliuts  down  on  the  tiny  nest, 

When  the  heavens  their  nightly  dew-drops  wCej), 
And  the  great  red  sun  in  the  west. 
Obeying  his  Maker's  behest, 


Has  put  on  his  flaming,  flery  lighl 
A  blighting,  witlidting,  pitiless  thing! — 

Then  your  small  life's  troubles  are  put  to  flight; 
As  you  lie  'neath  the  mother-wing. 
No  sorrow  can  torture  or  sting.       • 

You  heed  no  sound  from  the  world  below— 
The  great  hard  world  that  can  never  rest — 

Its  tides  may  come  or  its  tides  may  go, 
But  never  disturb  or  molest. 
Or  ruffle  one  small  brown  breast! 


ReT.  Charles  Henry  Rowe,  A.  M..  was  born  in  Guilford,  Me..  Jan.  19, 1834,  the  son  of 
Dea.  Jacob  and  Clara  (Haskell)  Kow*;.  His  p.'ironU«  soon  after  returned  to  New  Glouces- 
ter, their  native  town,  and  thin  became  the  family  home.  He  was  fltted  for  college  at 
Hebron  Aoailemy,  ami  graduated  at  Colbv  LTniversity  in  1858,  and  at  Newton  Theologi- 
cal Institution.  Massachusetts,  in  18(>1.  lie  became  p;istor  of  the  Pir^t  Baptist  Churcb, 
Augusta,  in  13(12.  but  after  two  ye^irs  of  marked  succesyi.  resigned,  and  was  appointed  by 
President  Lincoln,  Chaplain,  U.  S.  A.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Stoughton  Street  Baptist  Ciiurch.  Boston,  Ma^s.,  and  afterward  at  Wollaston  Ileights 
and  Cambridge.  He  is  now  piistor  at  Whitman.  He  has  served  as  an  assistant  etfitor 
on  both  of  the  denominational  papers  of  Boston.  He  early  showed  a  literary  taste;  was 
the  class  poet  at  Senior  exhibition  in  college,  and  has  written  from  time  to  time  i>oem8 
that  have  found  a  place  in  the  papers  and  ehtewhere.  He  gave  last  year  the  poem  at  the 
Memorial  Day  exercifte.s  G.  A.  K.,  VVliitman.  Ho  married  .Vti.^s  Fannie  H.  Kal loch,  daugh- 
ter of  UeT.  Araariah  Kalloch,  of  Augtista,  Me.,  in  1866.  They  have  three  children,  Henry 
K.,  Grace  Uariou,  and  Mabel  Fannie. 


ALL  NIGHT  IX  PRAYER. 

All  night  in  prayer  with  God  I 
The  evening  shadows  cover  with  their  midnight  veil, 
The  evening  stars  grow  bright,  and  with  the  morning  pale, 

All  night  in  prayer. 
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All  night  in  prayer  with  God! 
No  listening  enr  of  mortal  caught  the  pleading  prayer, 
No  ^<nk  disciple,  plt-eping,  watched  the  gateway  there. 

All  night  in  prayer. 

All  night  in  prayer  with  God! 
The  Robhing  of  a  mortal  heart  crushed  with  the  woes  of  men, 
The  turning  of  the  Holy  back  to  the  pure  fount  again. 

All  night  in  prayer. 

All  night  in  prayer  with  God! 
The  wandering  angels  come,  and  on  the  mystic  ladder  climb; 
The  lowly  One  on  earth  is  heard,  while  hushed  is  angel  chime. 

All  night  in  prayer. 

All  night  in  pi-ayer  with  God! 
Mysterious  hour  whin  thus,  in  secret,  Jesus  pleads. 
And  burdened  hearts,  in  climbing  Godward,  leads. 

All  night  in  prayer.  . 

All  night  in  prayer  with  God ! 
Alone  he  prays.    The  deep,  unfathomed  prayer  at  last 
Sinks  into  siknce,  and  with  earliest  dawn  is  past. 

All  night  in  prayer. 


Jfea  0ertrutte  ^aldron  ^*I(iiman, 


Mn*.  I.  Gertrude  W.  Whitman  was  born  in  Buokfield,  the  home  of  many  dintinguinhed 
anthorti,  Oct.  28.  1849,  and  Hixiut  her  ohildhoo<i  where  rose  in  grandeur  **  Old  Streaked 
Mountain.*'  She  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  •lames  N.  Waldron, a  well-to-do  farmer,  and 
began  lo  write  both  p<.»etry  and  |»rot»e,  at  tlie  age  of  twelve  years.  Mrs.  Whitman  is  one 
nf  thirtfen  children,  a  noteworthy  fact  in  these  degenerate  times,  and,  in  1872,  married 
a  vouiig  medical  student,  Alden  <:.  Whitman,  a  graduate  at  Dartmouth,  and  the  follow- 
in'gyt^ar  settled  in  JJuckflehl,  where  they  still  reside.  **  far  from  the  madding  crowd,"  as, 
mfter  a  few  years  of  hard  practice,  her  husband  became  disenchanted  witii  hia  chosen 
proloHhion,  and  purchased  a  retired  farm.  Mrs.  Whitman  hopes  soon  to  pnblisb  a  norel, 
and  also  a  volume  of  her  poems. 


DIVOKCED. 

June-time!  the  air  is  laden  with  the  scent  of  countless  flowers, 

The  spring  has  worn  its  vernal  life  away; 
The  opera  of  the  birds  in  leafy  bowers 

Rings  sweetest  music  through  the  summer  day. 

I  wonder  if  dissension  ever  comes 

Within  the  nest  of  those  sweet  singing  binls; 
Do  their  soft  liqui<1  notes  grow  cold  and  harsh 

And  lose  the  melody  of  loving  words  ? 
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It  seems  to  me  so  very  sad  and  strange 

That  those  whom  love  has  joined  in  ch>sest  bands, 
Should  ever  let  the  silken  fetters  break, 

Nor  even  seek  to  clasp  the  slipping  strands. 

We  would  not  take  a  tender  tropic  plant, 
And  place  it  in  the  chill  November  blast. 

And,  shutting  oiit  the  sunlight  day  by  day, 
Expect  its  bright  luxuriance  still  to  last. 

But  yet,  the  very  tenderest  flower  of  all. 
The  love,  that  seemeth  of  the  soul  a  part. 

Is  often  left  to  perish  of  neglect. 
And  And  its  sepulchre  in  a  bleeding  heart. 

My  life  was  erst  as  joyous  as  a  bird's — 
I  never  dreamed  that  sorrow's  cloud  could  lower, 

And  basking  in  the  radiance  of  Love's  sun, 
I  sipped  the  sweetness  from  each  passing  hour. 

But  when  the  sun  swung  highest  in  the  sky. 
While  yet  Love's  wine  overflowed  the  chalice  rim, 

Indifference,  like  a  slowly  dropping  pall. 
Trailed  its  black  shadow,  sun-bright  things  to  dim. 

I  saw  the  star  of  love  grow  pale  and  faint; 

I  watched  its  fluttering  life,  from  day  to  day; 
And  through  down-sweeping  mists  of  dark  despair, 

Beheld  its  last,  its  last  expiring  ray. 

la  vain  I  sought  to  recreate  anew 

The  golden  splendor  of  a  vanished  day; 

I  was  not  alchemist  enough  to  wring 
From  those  dead  ashes  e'en  the  faintest  ray. 

A  wedded  life,  unhallowed  thus,  became 
To  me  at  once  a  mockery,  and  a  wrong. 

So,  shrinking  from  the  sin  it  would  involve, 
I  dwell  alone  within  the  realm  of  song. 

Yet  there  are  thousands  with  8a<l  hearts  estranged. 
Beneath  the  arching  dome  of  yon  blue  sky, 

Wliose  hopes  lie  wrecked  upcm  a  barren  shore, 
Whose  wedded  lives  are  but  a  liciiKj  lie! 


Laura  Elizabeth  UichMnls.  d;iu<jfhtor  of  Sannn*!  Gri<lloy  Howe  and  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
was  born  lu  Boston.  Fub.  27.  145U.  In  1871  Hlie  in  irried  ilenry  Kichardj^,  and  ha.i  li^ed  for 
some  twelve  years  in  Gjirdiner,  .Mo.  .SIi*.»  hn'*  publishe^l  several  stories  for  children,  **  Five 
Mice  in  a  Mouae-trap,**  '*  The  Joyous  Si«>ry  of  ToM,"  «tc.,  etc.,  and  a  volume  of  chil- 
dren's versos,  entitled  "  Sketches  and  Scraps;"  but  no  collection  has  ever  been  made  of 
her  more  serious  poems. 
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ALEXANDER. 

CZAR  OF   ALL  THE   BUSSIAS.      188(5. 

Hist!  is  it  here? 
Look !  is  it  there  ? 

Will  it  come  this  way? 
In  what  corner  now  is  it  lurking, 

The  death  that  waits  me  to-day  ? 

Yonder  my  guards  stand  marshalled, 
g   Stately,  in  si)lendid  guise. 
Does  one  of  them  wait  for  a  signal, 

That  he  measures  me  thus  with  his  eyes? 

Those  women,  whispering,  clustering, 

Hard  by  my  palace  door; 
Do  tliey  carry  the  death  'neath  their  mantles? 

Women  have  done  it  before. 

This  cripple,  stretching  a  withered  hand 

For  alms,  at  foot  o'  the  stair: 
See!  his  other  hand  creeps  to  his  bosom,. 

What  is  it  seeking  there  ? 

Hist!  is  it  here? 
Look !  is  it  there  ? 

Will  it  come  this  way  ? 
In  what  corner  now  is  it  lurking, 

The  death  that  waits  me  to-day? 

Sitting  alone  in  my  chamber, 

Bolte<l  and  chained  and  barred, 
Hark !  do  I  hear  a  footstep 

Beside  the  tramp  of  the  guard  ? 

A  footstep  stealthily,  softly, 

Creeping  near  and  more  near! 
And  there  again,  is  it  only 

My  own  breatliing  I  hear  ? 

Shadows  crouch  low  in  the  corner^ 

Dusky,  with  eyt-s  that  gleam. 
Hideous  shapes  at  the  window  . 

Flit  by,  like  a  drunkard's  dream. 

Wnjat!  am  I  mad,  as  they  whisper? 

Mad,  and  dreaming  it  all  ? 
Waiting— ah,  God !  almost  longing 

For  a  blow  that  may  never  fall  ? 
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No!  look,  where  lie  stands  in  the  doorway  I 

Is  that  in  his  hand  a  knife  ? 
Ready,  my  liand,  with  the  pistol! 

Let  it  be  life  for  life! 

«  «  «  «  « 

Hist!  is  it  here? 
Look !  is  that  there  ? 

Will  it  come  this  way  ? 
From  what  corner  now  is  it  stcalinf^, 

The  death  that  seeks  me  to-day  ? 


THE  XIXIE. 

The  Nixie  maiden,  so  white  and  soft, 

(Drift  o*  the  wave  and  foam  o'  the  sea,) 
The  Nixie  maiden  so  white  and  soft, 

How  shall  1  tell  what  she  did  to  me  ? 

She  came  through  the  waves  when  the  white  rooou  shone, 

(Drift  o*  the  wave  and  foam  o'  the  sea,) 
She  came  when  I  walked  on  the  sands  alone, 

With  a  heart  as  light  as  a  heart  may  be. 

Soft  as  the  crest  where  it  curls  and  curls, 

(Drift  o*  the  wave  and  foam  o*  the  seji,) 
White  as  the  glint  of  her  own  white  pearls. 

The  Nixie  maiden  she  came  to  me. 

She  looked  in  my  eyes;  she  smiled  and  sighed, 

(Drift  o'  the  wave  and  foam  o'  the  sea,) 
She  said  she  was  weary  of  wind  and  tide. 

She  said  she  would  stay  on  the  shore  with  me. 

She  lay  on  my  arm  like  a  child  at  rest, 

(Drift  o'  the  wave  and  foam  o*  the  sea,) 
She  slipped  her  soft  hand  into  my  breast. 

And  stole  my  poor  heart  away  from  me. 

And  again  she  smiled,  and  again  she  sighed, 

(Drift  o'  the  wave  and  foam  o'  the  sea,) 
Then  down  she  slipped  tluough  the  shining  tide, 

And  the  sea-depths  hid  her  away  from  me. 

Ay  me !  I  walk  on  the  sands  alone, 

(Drift  o'  the  wave  and  foam  o*  the  sea,)  * 

Ay  me  I  'tis  so  cold  when  one's^heart  is  gone! 

1  knew  not  before  what  cold  might  be. 

Is  that  the  gleam  of  her  soft,  bright  hair  ? 
(Drift  o*  the  wave  and  foam  o*  the  sea,) 
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Are  tlioae  her  eyes  that  hliine  on  me  there? 
Is  she  cominjr  again  thron»rh  the  waves  to  mo  ? 

Ay  me!  I  shiver  with  cohl  and  pain, 
(Drift  o*  the  wave  and  fo:\ni  o'  the  sea,) 

But  the  Nixie  maiden  conies  never  again; 
Never  again  comes  my  heart  to  me. 


§ehitit  ffitre  j$:wte. 


Mlsa  S»ile!j:i  W.  Paln«  b  a  niliv?  of  B  ui<;or.  resi.lln;^  in  the  family  of  Hon.  All>jrt  W. 
Paine.  All  <*(  ner  p^M^tiH  hav^e  a  lU'^ialii^z.  -oi-.t  pM^e^s  a  dainty  and  delicate  fiuisli  tliat 
only  the  true  poet  can  lufu.-<n  into  inetrlc.ii  creations. 


THE  CHAPEL  IN  THE  HEART, 

Thrice  happy  is  tlie  man  who  keeps. 

From  other  thin;;;rR  apart, 
A  secret  room,  a  holy  place, 

A  chapel  in  his  heart. 

For  there,  when  all  tlie  world  outside 

Grows  dark  iij)on  his  sight, 
He  can  retire  and  find  within 

His  chapel  full  <»f  light. 

And  there,  when  j.ingling  sounds  of  earth, 
Discordant,  fill  his  ear. 
He  can  repair  an<l,  listening, 
The  eternal  music  hear. 

And  there,  from  i)raisc  and  blame  unjust. 

Alone,  he  can  confess, 
In  genuine  humility, 

His  own  unworthiness. 

And  there,  when  golden  in  his  way, 

Temptation  sjireails  a  snare. 
Before  he  falters,  he  can  fiee 

For  refuge  and  for  i)rayer. 

Thrice  hapj>y  is  the  man  who  keeps 

Fr«»m  other  things  ai)art 
This  secret  room,  this  lioly  place. 

This  chapel  in  Iiis  heart. 


THE  PlIILOvSOl'HEK  AND  THE  POET. 

An  old  philosopher  once  caught. 
As  if  by  chance,  a  winged  thought. 
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It  was  so  delicate  and  bri^^ht, 
He  wished  it  j)ut  in  words  aright 
To  hold  it  fast,  that  all  might  see 
And  feel  its  charm  as  well  as  he. 

He  searched  his  rarest  books  in  vain; 
He  racked  for  naught  his  learned  brain. 
The  words  he  found  they  were  so  long, 
They  were  so  clumsy,  weighty,  strong, 
That,  when  he  made  a  cage  withal, 
One  scarce  could  see  the  thought  at  all. 

At  last,  by  failure  sore  dismayed, 
He  called  a  poet  to  his  aid. 
But,  when  he  held  his  cage  in  view. 
So  very  dim  the  thought  shone  through 
He  feared  the  seer  ne*er  would  guess 
One  half  its  real  loveliness. 

At  first,  with  sadly  puzzled  mien. 
The  poet  gazed  the  bars  between, 
But  soon  his  eye,  his  brain  caught  fire: 
He  made  a  cage  beyond  desire, 
Where,  gently  prisoned,  seeming  free, 
The  thought  was  held  for  all  to  see. 

And  yet  I  know  not  how  't  was  done. 

That  thus  the  thought  and  word  were  one. 

His  sentences  were  simple,  few ; 

He  took  a  simile  or  two; — 

But,  when  he  made  the  cage  withal. 

One  never  dreamed  it  cage  at  all. 


MiBB  Hnrriet  L.  Brndley  !fl  a  native  of  Portland,  where  f>be  was  educated.  She  is  now 
a  favorite  contributor  to*  the  iiayos  <»f  Horfttr***  publications.  The  Mlontic^  and  other 
leading  magazines,  and  in  r«gni(lid  an  one  of  the  most  pronisins  authora  of  the  PIdo 
Tree  btate.    Miss  bradlt;y,  ai  the  present  tin>e,  is  traveling  abroad. 


LOOKING  TOWARD  THE  SUNSET. 

The  weary  day  is  over,  and  the  burden  it  has  brought 
We  may  leave  until  the  morrow,  with  its  burning  bitter  thought, 
And  the  peace  that  follows  ctmllicts  comes  o'er  the  busy  town 
As  we  stand  in  the  open  door-way  watching  the  sun  go  down. 

There's  a  hush  throughout  the  forests,  scarce  a  murmur  in  the  land; 
There  are  sighiugs  mid  the  breezes  that  we  cannot  understand, 
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And  I  list  to  the  voice  tliat  hath  charmed  me 
In  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

And  still  the  spell  comes  o*er  me, 

As  the  lisping  ripples  creep; 
For  I  hear  the  tongue  of  Ocean — 

The  lips  of  the  mighty  Deep! 

Beyond  the  golden  waters 

I  see  the  sun  go  down; 
And  the  purjde  hills  are  dreaming 

Afar  over  Camden  town. 

And  the  white  sails  that  are  stealing 

Adown  the  quiet  hay, 
To  the  haunted  shores  1  see  not, 

Are  hearing  my  thoughts  away. 

For  Ariel  glideth  near  me, 

And  a  new  Miranda's  face* 
Hath  made  a  tran«piil  sunshine 

In  this  sweet  and  shady  place. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  volume, 

That  one  has  given  to  me, 
With  a  spray  of  the  keen  wild  hriar, 

That  has  grown  beside  the  sea; — 

Till,  with  the  mingled  memories — 
The  fragrance  of  long-llown  years, 

And  the  so(»tliing  song  of  the  Poet, 
My  heart  is  touched  to  tears. 

For  this,  to  me,  is  a.casket 

That  <loth  precious  things  enshrine; 
And  the  voice  of  a  heart  is  uttered 

In  many  a  hurried  line. 

'Tis  no  winc-tilkMl  vase,  fine  carven. 

With  figures  sleek  and  slim; 
'Tis  an  earthern  howl,  with  life-blood 

That  mantles  to  the  brim. 

And  he,  whose  song  this  evening 

Still  holds  me  by  the  sea. 
Had  a  sense  of  the  unseen  beauty. 

And  the  unheard  melody. 


•My  minil  was  then  tllleil  with  images  of  "The  Tempest/*  which  I   had  Just  been, 
re-reading. 
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But  the  Bard  hath  ceased  from  siugiug, 

Whose  eye  hath  privilege 
Of  the  lighted  land  immortal, 

Through  the  shade  of  the  **  Cocered  Bridget 

0  Poet!*— all  men's  brother! 
Where'er,  to-night,  thou  art, 

My  kindred  spirit  greets  thee 
With  these  beatings  of  my  heart. 

If  thou  hadst  faults  I  ask  not, 

Nor  what  was  thy  chosen  creed; 
For  the  poor  and  oppressed  and  trodden, 

I  only  hear  thee  plead. 

1  look  not,  scrutinizing. 

For  the  faults  that  all  may  find; 
Thou  hast  sung  the  songs  that  may  hearten. 
And  unify  mankind. 

And  I  dream  I  should  go  to  see  thee, 

From  this  splendid  sunset  shore. 
But  thy  place  is  the  home  eternal. 

And  thou  canst  be  seen  no  more. 

But,  perhaps,  when  these  dreams  are  over, 

And  the  painful  toiling  ends. 
In  the  land  where  the  shadows  are  not, 

We  may  meet  as  old-time  friends. 


THE  BOVS  IX  WINTER. 
The  moon  is  up,  the  sky  is  clear,  the  frosty  air  is  still. 
And  gleams  to-night  the  crusted  snow  that  lies  upon  the  hill: 
Come,  with  your  sleds  I—  our  starting  point  is  where  yon  spruces  grow— 
And  let  us  have  a  merry  hour  a-sliding  on  the  snow! 

Ha!  are  there  wrinkles  on  our  brows,  and  gray  in  beard  and  hair? 
And  are  not  these  the  caps  and  mitts  we  school-boys  used  to  wear? 
And  are  not  these  the  self-same  hearts  of  long  and  long  ago? 
And  are  not  we  the  boys  that  went  a-sliding  on  the  snow  ? 

Come!  let  us  go  and  join  the  lads!— we'll  laugh  at  their  surprise!  — 
And,  when  our  hearts  are  liglit  as  theirs,  their  shouts  shall  louder  rise; 
We'll  sing  an  ancient  song  or  two,  they'll  whistle  sharp  and  shrill, 
And  make  the  dark  old  wood  ring  out  from  underneath  the  liiD. 

We're  men,  but  yet  we  won't  forget  that  we  have  once  been  boys: 
We'll  take  a  little  dish  of  fun,  ami  mike  a  bit  of  noise; 

•  David  Barker. 
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We'll  ^ve  those  loathfry  cheeks  of  ours  n  \v;irinor,  healtliier  glow: — 
So  take  your  sleds,  and  let  us  ^et  to  sliding  on  the  snow  I 

Ah,  who  would  be  the  fliurlish  elf,  tliat  ehihlhoofl's  life  destroys. 
Who  frowns  upon  tlie  chihlnn's  mirth,  and  spurns  their  simple  joys  ? 
I  trow  to  stoop  awliile  to  tliem  might  do  liis  spirit  good, 
And  waken  in  his  shrunken  veins  a  little  wholesome  blood. 

t  don't  forget  the  winter  days  when,  after  school  was  done, 
We  took  our  sleds  to  yonder  hill,  and  ])rimed  our  hearts  with  fun; 
The  ridgy  drifts  were  i)early  white  'iieath  sunset's  ruddy  glow,  -- 
And  ah,  but  we  were  merry  boys  a-sliding  on  the  snow! 

How  flew  the  pleasant  hours  away,  until  the  sun  was  set  I 
Then  underneath  the  glittering  blue  again  we,  shouting,  met  I 
And  all  the  girls,  with  floating  curls,  and  cheeks  as  warm  as  June, 
With  sweeter  voices  came  to  hail  the  rising  of  the  mo<m ! 


•o 


They  joined  our  crew,  and  (piite  o'erran  our  foaming  cup  of  mirth; 
^     We  yoked  our  sleds  ui)on  the  hill,  and,  singing,  sallied  forth; 

The  twisted  smoke  from  farm-house  lires  rose  in  the  vale  below, — 
Ah,  'twas  a  merry  bout  we  had,  a-sliding  on  the  snow! 

And  there  was  one — O  well  ye  knew  the  sweetness  of  that  face ! 
The  heart  of  woman's  gentleness,  the  form  of  woman's  grace! — 
'Twas  always  summer  wliese  she  went,  wherein  our  love  could  grow;  — 
Come  back!  dear  fade<l  face,  so  hmg  beneath  the  winter  snow! 

Corae!  join  the  lads!— I  hear  them  call  I— we  will  not  lag  behind, 

But  show  the  world  a  nimble  foot,  and  eke  a  cheerful  mind: 

I  would  not  wish  to  see  ;////  boys  act  cold,  and  harsh,  and  strange. 

For  hearts — the  manliest  part  of  men— should  sufTer  least  from  change. 

What  have  we  gained  by  growing  old,  if  Time  away  have  borne 
The  fruit  and  flower,  and  we  have  reai)ed  the  thistle  and  the  thorn! 
What  have  we  gained  if,  making  grief  and  wire  our  cmly  store. 
The  freshness  of  our  earlier  days  our  hearts  may  feel  no  more! 

O  had  we  kept  our  childhood's  hearts,  when  boyhood  went  away, 

The  years  might  not  have  scarre<l  our  brows,  nor  turned  our  heads  so 

gray! 
Life  might  have  more  of  tear  an<l  smile,  and  less  of  fret  and  frown. 
And  restless  care  with  hundred  hands  forget  to  drag  us  down. 

Come!  hear  them  sing  I — Such  music  bids  the  moping  drudge  dejKirt! 
The  sunshine  of  a  cheerful  mind,  it  opens  up  my  heart: 
The  moon  is  high,  the  sky  is  clear;  arise!  and  let  us  go, 
And  have  an  hour,  a  merry  hour,  a-sliding  on  the  snow ! 
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Anna  Sargent  vras  born  in  Frankfort,  Me.,  Jnne  13, 1850.  I^aring  there  in  1857,  her 
liome  was  for  twelve  yearn  in  Hallowell,  where  she  took  a  thorough  course  in  the  city 
schools.  She  removed,  with  her  itarcnts,  to  Aiigusta,  in  18€9.  assuroius  the  position 
of  a  teacher,  which  vocation  she  followe<l  until  18T2,  when  she  was  marricMl  to  Mr.  Chas. 
('  Hunt  of  Hsllowell.  From  1877  to  18S2  Mrs.  Hunt  was  Corrtrspouding  Secretary  of  the 
StHle  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  l^nion.  snd  following  her  resigiiatiou  at  the  latter 
date,  she  entered  u|)OU  the  duties  of  State  Vice-President  of  the  Woman's  Auiericsn 
Bnptist  Home  Miwionnry  Society.  al8t>  serving  as  general  Vice-President  of  this  society. 
In  1885  she  becaiae  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Home  Mitntion  Echo,  the  organ  of  the 
Bsiktist  women  of  New  England.  Mrs.  Hunt  has  made  numerous  contributions  of  proM 
an«l  poetry  to  several  leading  journals,  writing  sketches  of  travel  an  opp«>rtuuity  «»lfer(9d, 
devoting  her  writings  mainly  to  the  interests  of  the  special  branches  of  work  wich  which 
she  has  been  actively  c<3unoctod. 


THE  MESSAGE. 

On  the  shore  the  waves  are  plashing, 
'G.tinst  my  tent-roof  rain  is  dashing — 

What  a  day  1 
Of  the  moaninjj  pine-trees  weary, 
Gloomy  is  the  day  and  dreary, 

So  we  say. 

Pleasant  hike  seems  like  the  ocean. 
Tossing  in  its  wild  commotion, 

Cold  and  grey. 
Boats  and  men  to  shore  are  speeding. 
Or,  from  view  in  haste  receding, 

Sail  away. 

Hark !  on  storm-tossed  tree-top  swinging. 
Little  bird  is  sweetly  singing, 

nigh  in  air; 
This  his  message,  hope  awaking: 
**  Friends  below,  the  clouds  are  breaking, 

Don*t  despair.** 

Brother,  sister,  woni  and  weary, 
Let  thy  face  grow  bright  and  cheery. 

Don't  despair. 
Trusting  God,  thy  Burden- Bearer, 
Thou  shalt  find  a  loving  sharer 

Of  thy  care. 

Life  has  not  unbroken  sorrows, 
Sad  to-days  bring  glad  to-morrows; 

Storms  will  cease. 
Through  the  clouds  the  light  is  streriming, 
Soon  the  sunshine  will  be  gleaming — 

Then  comes  peace. 
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THE  CHILD'S  PliAYEK. 

[At  the  Annnal  Meeting  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Misnion  Society  in  New  York, 
in  1882,  yin.  ♦!.  S.  I)ieliti>on,  of  Chicago,  nf  erred  to  the  following  prayer  of  her  little 
daughter  to  illu«trHte  the  necessity  of  iudivitiual  effort  in  the  mission  work.] 

* 

Sweet  Grac'ie,  the  lij^ht  of  the  household, 

Hath  knelt  iii  tlie  twilight  liour, 
Commend i  11  <^  the  friends  that  she  loveth 

To  the  Father's  kee])iuj^  power. 
Not  one  of  her  pets  is  forgotten, 

Her  kitten,  her  dog  and  doll. 
But  deeper  in  meaning  the  favor 

She  asks,  while  the  shadows  fall. 

**  And  now  wilt  thou  bless  tlio  old  black  cat. 

The  cat  with  tlie  great,  green  eyes, 
That  wanders  «alone  in  our  garden, 

I  'm  sad  wlien  I  liear  her  cries." 
Thejnotlier  looked  down  on  her  darling — 

The  cliild  of  her  tender  care,  , 

And, told  her  she  need  luit  remember 

AH  cats  in  her  evening  prayer. 

The  bright  face  grew  earnest  and  thoughtful, 

And  clouded  with  strange  surprise, 
But  the  light  of  the  chikPs  true  instinct 

Flashed  out  from  tlie  sparkling  eyes. 
And  straightway  she  questioned  her  mother, 

**  Well,  now  will  you  please  to  say, 
If  I  did  not  think  of  the  black  cat. 

Who  elite  for  its  good  would  pray  ?" 

Ah,  Gracie  had  mastered  the  lesson 

We  tardily  come  to  heed, 
But  always  there  wait  for  our  footsteps 

Earth's  lowliest  ones  in  need. 
**  Who  else,"  if  we  turn  from  their  pleading, 

Will  unto  their  rescue  spring  ? 
**  Who  else,'*  to  the  feet  of  the  Master, 

These  sheaves  for  the  harvest  bring  ? 

There  are  sorrowing  hearts  to  cherish, 

*'  Who  else"  will  the  tear-drops  dry, 
**  Who  else"  will  be  friends  to  the  friendless. 

While  the  fleeting  years  go  by  ? 
At  last,  when  our  service  is  ended, 

How  sweet  will  His  greeting  be : 
"  Inasmuch  as  for  thene  ye  labored 

Ye  have  done  it  unto  me.*' 


"1 
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§oy  ^axim. 

Rote  Mail m  iraa  bom  in  Buoltllsl.l.  >I.-.,  Aus-Wl.  IIM,  Ih^ 

ohlldren.    S!iflhMalwJ.y«  1i«oJ  Lmli«  oiinlrv,    ll.-r  i>pp..rtii 

ontMn  In  her  youlli  were  very  llmltfl.  but  >lia  in.i.ltf  g.,  hi  u^e 
tba  mtnaa  M  tier  i»ii>in«a<<;  thud.  Hii-iUy.  aucuriiu  a  f;^r  «.l. 

OKOWINU  OLD. 

The  flays  no  tiiim  us  one  by  one. 

And  busy  with  our  worldly  ciirra 

We  do  not  hucd  tlie  setting  Hun, 

And  ape  oomes  oil  us  unawares. 

Thougli  we  can  see  how  others  fail 

We  boast  our  strength  iu  lai^ua^ 

But  whitctiiiic  hioks  will  tell  the  ta 

And  M\  it  true— we're  growing  i 

The  diildrcii  tliat  but  yesterday 

Around  our  knees  were  prattling 

To-day  are  youtliH  and  niaidens  fja; 

As  birtU  that  in  the  mornins  sin) 

Then,  thonKh  with  joy  our  pulses  t 

The  fleeting  lumrs  we  cannot  holi 

Life's  noun-day  passes  swifter  still, 

And  so  we  all  are  growinfi  old. 

The  places  where  in  childhood's  ho 

With  ciireless  heart  wo  used  to  p 
The  favorite  tree,  the  common  flow 

The  giant  rock,  the  old  pathway- 
Have  lost  their  cliarm;  nud  even  si) 

Oui'  youthful  friendships  liave  gn 
We  wonder  why  but  do  not  know 

Or  think  that  we  are  growing  old 
Our  faces  miiTored  in  the  bruuk 

Were  radiant  imce,  and  fresh  and 
But  now  we  do  not  care  to  look, 

For  years  have  left  their  impress  i 
And  so  we  pause  bcKide  the  stream, 

One  backward  f;lanco  and  all  is  to 
The  past  comes  o'er  us  like  a  drean 

We  find  that  we  are  ginwing  old, 

O  Time,  why  must  tliy  heavy  hand 

Pciieil  our  brows  with  lines  so  de< 

And  silently  let  fall  thy  sands 

Like  snow-Ilakes  o'er  us  while  we 
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Yet  happily  we  feel  it  true — 
That,  Jis  et<?rnal  years  unfoUl, 

We  all  shall  youth  and  strenj^th  renew, 
And  nevermore  be  ^^rowing  old. 


(^Ihn  ^cUoberti  Mason, 


Ellen  HcBobertu  wa«  lK>rii  in  HHldwin,  CuinlM^rland  County,  Oct.  6,  ]850,of  Seotoh-Irinh 
parentage  on  the  fnther':*  Hide.  She  wuh  educated  after  the  umurI  manner  of  farmers* 
daughters,  at  the  different  high  HtrhmdM  and  acadeniiefl  of  the  country,  and  at  the  Farm- 
ington  Normal  School.  She  wuh  a  teacher  for  a  Hhort  time,  until  1873,  when  she  was 
married  to  Mahlon  I^.  Mai<r>n,  of  Xorth  Conway,  N.  H.,  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the 
many  summer  hotels  there,  the  Sunnet  Pavilion,  and  more  recently,  also,  proprietor  of 
a  large  hotel  at  Brideton,  in  this  State.  Mrs.  Mason's  literary  career  has  began  since 
her  marriage,  and  it  is  chiefly  from  her  ^liort  Htories  and  descriptive  articles  that  hare 
appeared  occasionally  in  tiie  Boston  Sunday  Courier,  the  Sunday  Herald^  the  New 
Hampshire  Granite  Monthly,  the  Portia  ml  /'rr.swand  Trnfutcrijit,  that  she  is  known  as 
a  writer.  Her  stories  have'  been  conimendeti  by  'fohn  ii.  Whit  tier.  She  has  genuine 
pathos  and  humor,  united  to  a  ureat  love  and  tender  appreciation  of  nature  in  all  its 
phases,  that  have  been  fostered  by  being  among  the  grand  and  beautiful  scenes  of  her 
mountain  home.  Mrs.  MHSon  is  at  present  traveling  in  Oormany,  as  special  correspond- 
ent of  the  Bostr>n  Herald.  She  has  a  host  of  frien<is,  both  in  her  native  and  adopted 
State. 


MV  MONITOR. 

My  little  boy  with  lar^t^  eyes  eajjer  wide, 

And  lips  a-treinble,  piteous  to  see, 
Comes  often  slow  and  gravely  to  my  side. 

And  humbly,  lowly  asks,  **  Do  you  love  me  ?" 

With  kiss  and  fond  embrace  I  answer  him, 

A-grief  to  see  the  pretty  face  so  sad, 
Still  swimming,  tender  tears  the  blue  eyes  dim. 

He  pleads:  *'And  do  you  love  me  when  I'm  bad  ?*' 

How  oft  we  grieve  the  Father's  loving  heart  I 
How  oft  rebellious  are,  dear  little  la<l; 

He  pardcms  when  we  choose  tlie  wrong,  sa<l  part. 
And  loves  ns  evermore,  though  we  arelia*!! 

So  may  much  ])atienee  mingle  with  my  l(»ve. 

And  1  grow  fttt^ir  still  to  counsel  thee 
With  purest  wi.sdom  given  from  above, 

And  may  the  patient  Father  bear  with  me  I 


A  CHKISTM.^S  MEMORY. 

Within  a  dear  old-fashioned  room, 
All  flooded  \i  ith  a  rosy  bloom, 
In  the  lire's  gleeful  blaze  and  glow 
I  watch  a  vision  come  and  go. 
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A  Christmas  thirty  years  apjo, 
The  worUl  without  up-pilod  witli  snow, 
Gray,  early  (hiy  ami  childreirs  din. 
And  merry,  happy  hearts  within. 

Glad,  liappy  hearts  save  all  hut  one, 
And  his,  whose  life  was  last  hejxun. 
The  pet  and  darlinjj  of  the  rest. 
The  one  I  alwavs  love<l  the  hest. 

My  troop  of  hoys,  I  see  them  now, 
Grave  Jamie,  with  his  thoui2:htful  brow, 
And  Will  and  Georj^ie  full  of  p:lee, 
As  handsome  lads  as  you  mi<?ht  see. 

And  K<d)in  with  his  p:lowinjx  fact*. 
Ami  earnest  eyes  and  witcliinjj  jLjrace, — 
Ah,  I  shall  see  lonij  as  I  live 
That  little  mouth  so  sensitive  I 

But  Uoh  had  hei^n  a  naughty  hoy. 
And  so,  instead  t)f  l<)n.ired-for  toy. 
Above  his  st«n*kin«^  jammed  and  thick, 
I  huiijx  ^  cruel,  slender  stick  I 

*'  Mamma,  docs  Sant^v  Claus  hate  invV^ 
The  tear-wet  face  was  sad  to  see! 
** That- stick— I  did  not  think  he  would 
I've  tried  so,  lately,  to  be  p»od!" 

'Tis  years  ajijone,  — I'm  jjrowinj:^  old, 
An<l  many  fceliiiirs  have  jrrown  cold, 
J5nt  whtMi  the  vision  coujts  ajjain, 
I  feel  the  olden  thrill  of  pain! 

I 

For  s(H)n  there  was  a  little  mound 
Thrown  up  above  the  frozen  ground, 
y\nd  the  pure  white  and  blessed  snow 
Soft  hid  the  sear  of  my  f^reat  woe. 

Thouj^h  many  sins  and  many  a  wnmg 
Rave  been  mine  since,  forj^ot  ere  long, 
Thix  ever  comes  at  Christmas  time 
To  haunt  my  age,  as  in  my  prime  I 

I  feel  now  we  are  far  apart, 
How  sore  I  grieved  the  tender  heart! 
An<l  I  sliall  si*e,  long  as  1  live, 
Thai  lUtle  mouth  so  sensUive! 


AHLU  BATES,— BORA  B.  HUNTER.  76S 


This  author  was  born  in  Fjtst  Machia.t,  Mo.,  I>cc.  16.  1850;  graduated  at  Rowdoin  la 
1876,  after  which  hn  renioveii  to  Boston,  and  eni!age<l  in  literary  work.  In  danuary^ 
1878,  he  becamo  Secretary  of  tlio  Youu^  Me n'n  Kepiiblican  Conimittee  of  Massachusetts, 
and  editor  of  the  liroatlsidc.  a  paiM»r  tlevote«l  to  civil-service  reform.  In  August,  1880, 
he  became  e<litor  of  tlie  Boston  >nm1'iy  <  ourier.  Beniden  numerous  magazine  articlea, 
he  has  published  "  Pattys  Perver»<itieK/'  ••  Mr.  .Ia<-obs,*'  "The  Pagans,'^"  A  Wheel  of 
Fire."  "Old  Salem."  (edite«l).  etc.,  and  a  volume  of  poems  entitled,  "Berries  Of  the 
Brier.*'  the  last  named  appearing  in  IK-H>.  .Mr.  Bates  is  now  in  Florida,  making  aouio 
studies  of  Southern  life,  (or  literary  pur^Kises. 


A  SHADOW-BOAT. 

Under  my  keel  anotlitT  boat 
Sails  as  i  sail,  lloats  as  I  iioat; 

Silent  and  dim  and  mystie  still, 
It  steals  throiij^li  that  weird  nether-world, 

M()ckin»j:  my  power,  thoujxh  at  my  will 
The  foam  before  its  i>row  is  eurlod, 
Or  calm  it  lies,  with  canvas  furled. 

Vainly  I  peer,  and  fain  would  see 
What  phantom  in  that  boat  may  be; 

Yet  half  1  dread,  lest  1  with  ruth 
Some  i^host  of  my  dead  ]>ast  divine, 

Some  jjjracious  sha])e  of  my  h>st  youth. 
Whose  deathless  eyes  once  lixed  on  mine 
Would  draw  me  downward  through  the  brine! 


^ont  g,  Imttir. 


Miss  I>o(a  B.  Hunter  is  a  Knox  ('ounty  girl  who  h.us  written  fine  poomsfor  the  Congr»- 
gcUionaliat ,  the  ihrn-tmu  Union,  and  our  Maine  Ma^jazine,  Qttiet  Honrn.  \  few  years 
since  a  local  poeu^  from  her  |>ou,  enliile«l  "'Oa  tlic  .Vssabet.'"  appeared  in  the  columns  of 
the  PtjrUand  Traascript,  an«i  reeeive<l  deserved  recognition  as  a  production  of  real 
merit.    Miss  Hunter  now  resides  at  Waterville. 


TUE  MINUTE-MAN. 

With  his  eager,  resolute  eyes  aglow. 
Alert  for  a  glimpse  of  the  nearing  foe, 
With  his  sturdy  shoulder  backward  thrown, 
Facing  odds  that  he  dare  not  own. 
Ready  to  start  at  the  country's  call, 
To  win  if  God  will-if  He  will,  to  fall, 
Whatever  may  cost  the  impending  strife, 
Home  or  fortune  or  limb  or  life — 
Ready  to  give  what  the  hour  demands, 
The  hero  of  Concord's  story  stands. 
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Just  as  they  stood  on  that  April  nmrn 

Wlien  American  liberty  there  was  born; 

Plows  beside  them,  but  arms  in  hand  - 

They,  the  Middlesex  farmer-band. 

Who  dared  to  dream  that  these  scattesred  groups 

Could  rout  the  orderly  British  troops  ? 

That  these  farmer  youtli  half-armed,  untrained. 

Could  keep  the  fame  of  their  State  unstained  ? 

But  when  His  Majesty's  soldiers  came 

To  the  spot  now  wearinpf  so  proud  a  name. 

The  minute-men  marched  <lown  from  the  ridge 

And  won  the  day  at  the  old  North  Bridge. 

Concord  river  in  quiet  tlows 

Past  the  spot  where  the  English  dea<l  repose, 

And  one  hundred  years  has  that  night's  renown 

Been  the  heritiige  of  the  peaceful  town. 

Along  the  stream  the  historic  sod 

Is  bright  with  daisies  and  golden-rod. 

With  never  a  hint  of  the  bloody  fight 

That  was  won  by  tlie  Concord  yeomen*  s  might. 

But  the  minute-man  is  standing  now 

In  liis  valor's  strength,  beside  his  plow. 

On  the  spot  where  he  fought  at  his  country*8  call 

A  grateful  peojile's  memorial. 

Does  any  one  ask  his  rank  or  worth. 

His  fortune,  family,  name  or  birth  ? 

This  was  a  lad  whose  brave  right  arm. 

Raised  in  the  moment  of  dire  alarm, 

When  first  the  sound  of  the  foeman^s  gun 

Resounded  through  Conconi  and  Lexington, 

Ne'er  fell  to  his  side  till  in  dawn's  gray  light 

The  patriot  farmers  ha<l  won  the  fight. 

But  his  name — his  name— do  you  ask  again  ? 

He  was  one  of  the  famous  minute-men! 


arte  ^urns.  ^^^^^^  '? 


Mn.  N.  M.  Burns,  the  daughter  of  I>r.  Newell  Sherman,  of  Widtbjun,  Mass.,  and  vlfa 
«f  Thomaii  H.  Burns,  of  Kittery  Point,  Me.,  was  bom  in  Waltham,  Man.,  where  her 
ehil<l  life  was  passed,  and  her  education  reoeived.  For  the  past  ten  years  her  pennaaeBt 
reeidenoe  has  been  at  Kittery  Point,  and  prior  to  this  she  was  a  summer  sojoamer  for 
suooesslve  years  beside  the  inspirins  Quli  of  Maine,  replete  with  its  thonaaiHl  nnwril- 
ten  legends,  its  formless  pooms,  still  waiting  a  master-hand  to  raenid  them  into  Ufinf 
beauty.  Very  lovely  is  historic  old  Kittery,  leaning  on  her  shattered  friers -with  her 
grass-grown  ruins  and  pathetic  landmarks  looking  toward  the  blue  wator-roada.  Eehoes 
of  thnlling  erents  haunt  the  weird  shore,  and  fancy  is  ever  stimulated  by  the  drauay 
snrroandings. 


NELLIE  MARIE  BURNS.  T8f 


IXGLE  WHISPERS. 

eATSBRBD     FROM    LKGKKDS    OF     THE     l»ICTUKKS(iUE    HARBOB-TOWH    OF 

KITTEUY. 

In  Anglo-Erse  Teutonic  phrase,  -  Six  sable  cats  with  eyes  of  gold, 

Two  ancient  cronies  gabbled,  Each  mounted  by  a  Pixy, 

And  raked  the  fire  of  bygone  days  Led  out  the  witch  from  glimmer- 
Till  streams  of  Fayland  babbled.  wold 

They  said,  -A  hundred  years  ago  ^'^''  brier-passes  tricksy. 

Yon  cooing  pines  were  switches;     The  <lance  begun,  the  sables  run. 
Then  Cunning-men   wrought  good      The  Pixies  urged  them  faster, 

folk  woe  Prince  Loke  bowed  to  the  Naughty 

And  Warlocks  danced  with  Witch-  one, 

®*'  She  courtesied  to  her  master. 

Now  Kloaraing  glints  al)ove  the  hill    .r,,^  jr^te  wolf  with  hi.leous  yell 
And  autumn  leaves  are  falling,  j^^^^^  y,^  dim-sca-reaches. 

Their  sorry  bird,  the  whip-poor-will,  yy^^  wizard-bout,  and  mad  peU- 
For  punishment  is  calling.  H 

The  years  have  sent  the  pine  boughs      Made  terrible  the  beaches. 

higher,  The  fen-land  king  on  roan  of  blue; 
AndchiUed  the  hands  thatplanted,      jjj^  „^.^j.j  ^^^  g.^,|^|,^  blazing, 

But  left  a  tale  by  ford  and  fire  .^..^oss  the  withered  stubble  fiew 
Of  incantations  chanted-  To  join  the  cruel  hazing. 

By  one  who  loitered  uuaiTeared  ^.         ,     .        ^   -,  ...  ^ 

\r  .  1   .  1  ^    x-i         1     .  1    X       The  velvet-coated  Fledcr-miise 

Near  midnight  stile  and  wicket; 


^,      ,  „  ,  Haunted  the  scene  uncanny; 

The  brown-owrs  chum— a   woman  __,,  .  ^  ^,  I    ^, 

.    ,  Whispers  mane  crept  through  the 

»» eirci  , 

From  Iamce(rH  spectral  thicket.         _,,  ,1.  i   »      ^  ^t 

'  The  woodtick  beat  the  (.'ranny. 

Auld  Jamie  Bell  and  rxowen  Hight, 

With  ninety  horse-shoes  girded  ^o  life  was  safe,  no  one  could  sleep 
And  wish-bone  mailed-upou  a  night      ^^''^  ^^''^t***^  «»  ^^^  hedges. 

Watched  while  the  phantoms  herd- )^'^'*»^>w^>"^^«^'s  and  bleating  sheep 
g^  Witched  by  the  water-edges; 

The  Alder-swamps  with  Ghost-lights  Cattle    were    cast,   and    dreaming 

gleamed,  swains 

A  bridge  of  smoke  extended  Transformed  to  service-horses; 

From    Godmoroke,   o'er     Brauboat  The  blasted  crops  and  emptied  wains 

streamed  Traditicm  still  endorses. 

And  in  the  ocean  ended.  .,  -i  •       t»  -i-        » 

Bran-viking-Ben  came  sailing  o  er 

Sir  Lucifer  came  down  tlie  bridge  The  sea-road  rough  and  eerie, 

Accoutered  for  a  ramble,  Red  liambeaus  blazed  from  Apple- 

To  greet  the  Lady  of  the  Ui<lge  dorc 

And  dance  about  the  bramble.  A  sitrnal  for  his  dearie. 


TUB  FOETH  OF  MAI!' 


Wee  sonKie  Miwlpc— iilack  the  iiiRlit  Since  kiiull; 

Slit'  met  lii-r  lovcv  lawless;  Abovp  tli 

Tin-  liillowH  rollfil  ill  rtnciy  wliile       Wliprtrrcp 

Almvo  liiT  Hweet  fnrc  Ilawkss—  With  Hii' 


s  licart,  All,  happy 
Mtr-trU   The  City  *i 


l^li.Ki-  ])ill(iwe<l  I'll  Ihf  pii 

His  clasp  ni)  wave  coiil 
Tlii'v  ilriftcil  down  no  m. 

Wln-ri-  Hiirpcs  sinjt  forcvfi."  Yiiur 

The  I'nitiics  ccaiitil  — by  fasot-flare      IVIipii  bi 

\\i-  left  them  at  their  kniltiii«,  Bro.nl 

Their  men-iii-hiii-kram  thri>ii):h  the  g»  ilow 


All. 


■omul  the  iiiKlc  (littinR. 


An<l  hini 
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Kut  still  the  le<;>~n<l  lingers, 

With   Clootie's   hoof-priiits 

And  impteSK  »f  liin  fiiiKers.  Then  drift 
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To  kiss  tho  feniH  ami  mm 
Tliey  hide  beneath  the  thatc1t-bedH 
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GEORGE  W.   W.  HOUGHTON.  7«7 

Bom  in  CaTnbri<lir«\  IMjhs,.  in  1S50  an«l  n'lnovod  w]i«»n  ten  yvtxn  of  age,  with  his 
parents,  to  RobbinHton.  jn-.'ir  ('alnis.  >i»*.  All  of  his  «"vrlicst  nu'<)ilf<'tionH  are  centred  in 
that  pictun^sque  hiuI  nunaiitic  n';;i<M),  and  .Mr.  Honi>lit<>ii  liaH  ^i^'nt  many  of  hin  suninier 
racations  on  llie  Main*?  roast.  S«*v<Tal  Huninirrs  Itav^-  \>evn  t-njovf-d  by  him  at  York  Har- 
bor, and  one  at  ancient  N«*\vra.><tl»'.  with  liis  literary  friend,  Mr.  .John  Albee,  aljto  a  p<^)et. 
Both  gentlemen  hav«^  \iritt»'n  lln«'  po.-nj**  on''"'l'lje  r-«*jjend  of  W al bach  Tower,"  (J reat 
Tpland,  Mr.  Hou;»lilon*»»  ver'^ion  appearin;^  in  the  Atlantic  .\fonthfy.  Several  popular 
▼olnmes  of  verse  from  the  |)en  of  Mr.  n«>n;rliton  bear  tin-  well-l«nown  imprint  of  The 
Riverside  Press,  among  wliieb  we  may  mention  "Niagara,  and  Other  Poemn."  **  St. 
Olaf's  Kirk,"  etc.  Mr.  Houghton  now  resides  in  the  (Jity  of  New  York,  and  i8  etlitor  of 
an  illusirated  monrhly  m  i.;  i/.itio,  T/if  Huh.  A  narrative  (khmu  on  Icelandic  literature, 
by  Mr.  H.,  may  ere  long  ap|M'ar. 


AL()\(;-SI1()KK. 

AN    KXTKAi'T. 

On  M-vino's  roiicjh  cotst-line,  wliere  its  rocky  front 
Frowns  most  forhiddinijly,  witli  siulden  break 
A  small,  blue  river  pours  into  tlie  sea, 
And  widenin.!^  forms  a  liarbor,  pent  but  safe; 
Bebind  whicli,  balf-eoncealed  by  button-woods, 
Tlie  cbureli-si>irc  of  Old  York  lifts  to  tlie  winds 

Its  weatber-cock. 

Helow  tliis  si)ire,  a  town, 
Where,  truant  from  the  city  dials,  come 
The  lazy  hours  to  lose  themselves  in  dreams 
And  sweet  forj^etfulness  (jf  summer  heat; 
An  idle  sort  of  place,  where  all  day  lonjy^ 
It  seems  like  evening  with  the  day's  work  done, 
Where  men  haste  not,  beeaiise  there  is  no  haste, 
And  toil  but  little,  f>r  they've  little  need: 
A  restful  corner,  where  the  August  breeze. 
From  softly  listcninu:,  timber  on  the  lip, 
At  length  from  listlessness  falls  fast  asleep. 
Till  there  is  no  sduu  1  heard  s  ive  now  and  then. 
Low  thunder  of  a  wa^on  on  the  bridge. 
Some  shrill  cicada  from  his  citadel. 
Beneath  a  thistle,  challenixinjr  the  noon. 
The  whet  of  scvthe  and  heavy  hoist  of  sail. 
Dip  of  un.scen  (jars,  monotonous. 
And  softly  breath injj:  waves  that  doze  below, 
Too  weak  to  more  th  lu  turn  tlicmselvcs,  complain, 
And  doze  aijaiu. 

Here  from  this  knoll. 
The  stretch  of  the  blue  ocean  breaks  in  view, 
Flecked  only  by  wliite  sails,  a  tiny  spire 
White  like  a  sail,  but  still,  - 
Boone  Island  Lijjht; 
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Ami  soutliward,  like  kIlj-  clouds  Ihat  a 
The  lales  of  SliOiOs,  far  gUmmcriiiK- 

Here,  wlieii  rcil  skiiiiliiwns  set  tlio  wv 
The  view  is  (jliirious.  Fur  ulT  h>  tlie  u< 
The  jonliiuH  liuid,  with  every  wave  of  t 
Sends  out  into  the  surf  a.  luni;,  stini  art 
And  rollo  and  mcasuies  iii  ita  liullow  h 
A  ri>cky  isle, — tlie  Nubble,  it  is  called, 
Glad  land-fall  iintii  many  a  hungry  eye 
That  in  tlime  early  diiyn,  before  »  sail 
E'or  wliiloiied  Yurk'ti  smM  liarbor,  atr 
Simie  tcikeu  ot  the  new,  h.ilf-iluu tiled  i 
Next  aircling  like  a  sickle,  toward  us  h 
A  yellow  beacli.  the  Lun^  SandB;  then, 
Among  whicli,  like  t1ie  gloomy  lurkin); 
Of  some  sea-creatiire,  darkens  a  huKe  i 
lu  whose  reoesNes,  when  the  tide-wave 
A  hollow  murmur  echoes,  heard  far  uf 
With  Highs  itiid  breathing  Htriinge,  uu 
That  deepens  as  the  niKht-hush  settles 
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THE  WELCOME  HOUK. 
'T«MH  mornin-rin  lieiiveii,  'twas  nixht  on 

And  aiijr<'ls  were  {gathered  death's  river 
To  weleome  ii  sonl  to  the  holier  birth. 

And  siiuK.  in  their  cladnesH,  an  antiiem 
Tlie  pure  and  the  loyal,  the  liiviiif;  and  hh 

All  joiiieil  iu  the  muMie  of  jierfeet  iiceor 
",Wc  welcome  tiiee,  Mi)irit,  by  Korrow  (ipp 

Yea,  eiitev  thou  into  the  jiiy  uf  thy  Lon 

",Wo  woleouie  thee  iiuine  fn>m  the  darkni 
The  trial  and  weaiiiiess,  duubting  and  f. 


MA  H  Y  ELCEN  liL  A  NCI/ A  KD.  Tl» 


Hail  I  blest  of  our  Father,  no  longer  despair, — 
The  journey  is  ended,  the  guerdon  is  here; 

Here,  safe  in  the  kingdom,  no  more  to  depart, 
Where  love,  never  fading,  is  sorrow's  reward, 

Are  all  the  dear  idols  long  lost  from  thy  heart, - 
O  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord!" 


GKAXDMOTIIEKVS  CUPBOARD. 

I  remember  the  cupboard  prim  and  old. 

With  its  button  forever  loose, 
And  the  row  of  things  on  the  upper  shelf 

That  wore  sddom  put  to  use; 
The  bowl,  as  pink  as  a  kitten*s  toes. 

In  a  corner  by  itself. 
And  the  teapot  brown  of  the  battered  spout, 

That  was  king  of  the  middle  shelf. 

I  remember  the  lino  of  plates  that  stood 

Where  the  tea-cups  made  a  group. 
And  the  antique  s'.iip  on  the  spacious  dish 

That  was  used  for  beans  and  soup; 
The  "holder"  rude  and  its  pewter  spoons 

That  leaned  o'er  the  edge  of  ghvss. 
To  crack  dumb  jokes  with  a  merry  leer 

At  the  bottle  of  '*  pepper-sass." 

For  the  bottle  was  lank  and  tinged  with  greon, 

And  its  crown  was  made  of  cork, 
And  the  peppers  their  palmy  days  had  seen 

When  Adam  began  to  walk. 
Hard  by  was  the  box  that  held  the  knives, 

And  a  magic  it  surely  hid. 
For,  whenever  we  fumbled  for  a  knife. 

We  got  but  a  fork  instead. 

I  remember  the  little  dumpy  jug 

That  soeme<l  to  stare  and  grin, 
And  the  treacle-bowl  and  the  dish  for  salt. 

And  the  pepper-box  of  tin; 
And  the  pie- plates  crumpled  at  the  edge. 

And  the  platter  brave  to  see. 
With  its  Chinaman  in  a  funny  hat 

By  a  big  cerulean  tree. 

1  remember  the  cooky-crock  that  stood 
Just  under  Ihe  tier  of  shelves. 
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And  two  lawless  imps  that  seized  the  cliance 
To  scramble  and  help  themselves; 

For  the  button  hiinj;  loosely  on  its  nail 
And  the  door  would  open  swinir, 

And  U)  rob  a  jrrandma  old  and  fond 
\Vas  so  very  tine  a  thing. 


THE  SAND  STOKM. 

Fierce  noontide  quivers  tm  a  reach  of  sand, 
Across  whose  white,  aweary  and  with  pain. 
Pants  a  black  motion,  while  a  hurricane. 
Far  otT,  drives  forward,  as  waves  drive  to  land. 
Churning,  upheaving,  roaring  in  a  grand 
Slaughter  of  calm;  while  the  long  caravan 
Breaks  as  fleets  break  in  storm,  and  be:ist  and  man 
Struggle  like  drowning  things  who  view  a  strand. 
The  hot  dry  storm  darkens  the  scorching  glare, 
And  whirls  in  wrath  along  the  endless  wast^, 
And  one  huge  camel,  which  for  long  hath  paced 
The  desert  ways,  uplifts,  as  in  despair. 
His  gaunt  worn  neck  high  in  the  stitling  air. 
And  sinks  -and  from  the  tumult  is  effaced  I 


Clara  Richardson  w.w  born  in  Winslow.  Me..  Dec.  2,  1850,  a  farmer's  (laughter,  Uie  old- 
est of  a  family  of  eight.  Slie  wai*  sent  to  so!i<h)1  in  h^v  liftli  year,  and  received  the 
greater  part  o^  her  odn«"ation  at  tlie  town  whtwd,  where  slie  learne<l  readily,  and  excelled 
in  elocution.  She  hax  taught  sevenil  terms  of  common  Hch(K>l,  and  written  for  Tarious 
publications. 


I 


SPINNING. 

Idly  I  watcli,  as  summer  days  are  passing, 

The  dainty  form  of  yonder  maiden,  sweet. 
With  hair  like  gold,  with  blue  eyes  shyly  glancing, 

Song  on  her  lips,  and  tiin^'  fnun  fairy  feet. 
As  n)und  aii<l  round  tlie  busy  wheel  is  humming. 

The  white  hand  glides  tlie  sleutler  threads  along, 
An<l  swifter  whirls  t]»e  brii^ht  sh\rp-pointed  spindle. 

Till  in  a  trice  the  flufTy  roll  is  gone. 
These  threads  may  hv  the  warp  and  woof,  when  woven, 

Of  mantle  gay,  or  blanket  fine  and  warm. 
Perchance  a  scarf  for  lover,  friend  or  brother. 

Perchance  a  coat  to  shiehl  from  wintry  storm. 
But  whatsoe'er  those  swift,  deft  fingers  fashion, 

I  know  no  vagrant  whim  her  mind  shall  share; 
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Filled  is  lier  soul  with  thouj^lits  both  hi'j]fh  and  noble, 
Yet  deems  it  sweet  each  humble  task  to  bear, 

May  every  tlireatl  that  time  in  ce:iseless  whirling; 
Is  drawiiij^  forth  to  form  thy  web  of  life 

Be  even  drawn,  be  wove  with  mat(!hless  firmness, 
Be  pure  and  bright,  with  si)otiess  beauty  rife. 


urn  ^iiitiiiiin  ffuneit. 


Mary  E.  Warren  uas  born  in  Fryrbnr;,'.  Dec,  5,  1».")I.  tln^  oldt'st  ilftughter  of  Otl8  and 
Maria  L.  Warren,  anil  r^eeived  h«-"r  (Mliication  at  Fry»*'>'irK  Aeatleniy.  She  Ims  paj*«e«l 
mrwt  of  her  life  in  that  <»l«l,  historic  hanih*l.  Miss  Warren  has  written  |M)«m8  for  vari- 
ous publicJitions,  some  of  tiinm  to  tit  inusieal  airs,  an«l  for  occasions  of  public  interest, 
and  she  i»  locally  notvd  f(^r  Iter  tsmte  in  all  that  relatcM  to  music  and  literary  matters. 


MEMOIilAL  ODE. 

AIK— "last    HOSK    of    SUMMKK." 


When  the  Spirit  of  Free  lom 

Sou<;ht  mountain  and  hill, 
And  the  heart  of  the  n  itiou 

Lay  wounded  and  still, 
Her  sons  nobly  rallied 

At  her  stricken  call. 
And  pb\ced  on  her  alt.irs 

Their  lives  and  their  all. 

When  we  meet  together 

And  our  memories  are  tohl 
Of  the  march  and  the  bivouac. 

In  the  dark  days  of  old. 
We'll  honor  our  comra<les 

Who  fell  from  our  l)and, 
When  the  thick  clouds  of  warfare 

Hung  low  o'er  the  land. 


Once  m  )re  we  all  gather 

Where  low  sleep  the  brave. 
Our  sweet  floral  tribute 

We  liy  on  each  grave; 
''  O  think  of  them  living," 

Say  the  angels  a-nigh. 
They  h  ive  answered  the  roll-call 

Of  the  army  on  high. 

Let  us,  comra<les,  forever 

To  our  country  be  true. 
Long  as  waveth  above  us 

The  red,  white  and  blue; 
When  ch»sed  is  life's  battle, 

And  vict'ry  is  won, 
May  we  each  hear  the  greeting: 

"  Faithful  soldier,  well  done!" 


^Ibeii  ^iirman  ^ohnes. 

Albert  Harmon  Ifolmes  wns  born  in  Britlgton,  Me.,  Dec.  14,  1851  FittotI  for  college  at 
North  Bridgton  Academy  in  18r.7  and  18(18.  Jn  the  hpring  of  1870  was  As-sistant  in  Korth 
Conway  Acmlemy.  He  went  to  Montana  early  in  the  spring  of  1872  an«l  w:ia  there  engageil 
in  teaching.  Ketnrning  to  .Maine  in  1875.  the  following  summer  ho  entered  Bowdoin 
College,  and  was  gradnatetl  in  the  olass  of  18X0.  While  in  college  he  excelled  in  mathe- 
matics, taking  the  Smythe  Matheniatical  Prize  of  ??:)00.  In  May,  1881,  ho  nmrrled  Misa 
Litia  W.  Stone,  the  granddaughter  of  the  late  ir<»n.  Ileiijamiii  Orr,  of  Brunswick,  in 
which  place  he  has  since  re.«i<le<l.  In  the  fall  of  1882  he  went  to  Europe,  where  he 
remained  rIx  months,  traveling  in  England,  France,  Germany  and  Ilaly.  Owing  to  poor 
health  he  has  not  engaged  in  much  business  or  literary  work  since  graduation. 


,10US  STARK  COLUY.  TT.i 


TKIBUTE  TO  FKYEIUJHG  AM)  WEBSTEK. 

In  threefold  sort  liatli  heaven  its  bounty  poured 
On  thee,  Dame  Fryeburj^,  sittin«(  'mid  thy  hills; 
For  thou  hast  ])eauty  huch  as  stirs  and  thrills 
The  heart  of  Xature's  lover;  thou  haut  hoard 
Of  fruj^al  competence  and  j)lenty  stored 

Within  thy  harns  and  fields;  and,  still  the  best, 
As  e'er  by  mothers'  souls  must  be  confessed, 
Brave^ons,  fair  dau^^hters,  round  thine  ample  board. 
But  some  have  left  thy  hearthstone,  far  to  roam; 
And  some  lie  in  thy  church-yards,  near  at  hand. 
Here  where  thou  smiledst  on  their  infancy; 
And  s(mie  there  be  who  left  thy  rural  home, 
And  fell  in  battle  for  their  native  land — 
Their  p-aves  known  unto  God,  but  not  to  thee! 

Not  thine  the  j^litter  of  metropolis. 
Which  oft  th'  unwary  lureth  untb  death; 
Not  thine  the  lordly  city's  fevered  breath. 
In  clutchinp:  after  ^old;  and  thou  didst  miss 
Of  that,  thine  elder  German  cousin*s  bliss. 
To  bear  a  son  who  named  a  continent.* 
Thy  matron  modesty  rests  well  content 
With  claims  less  brilliant  for  our  homage  kiss, 
With  less  pretentious  titles  to  our  love. 
Thy  simple  duty,  not  the  praise  of  men. 
Before  thine  own  and  cliihlren*s  eyes  was  set; 
Not  half  tills  world,  but  all  of  that  above, 
Thine  olTsprinjij  thou  didst  ever  urge  to  win, 
Where  planets  are  but  dust,  which  we  forget! 

One  glory  else  thou  hast.     Here  Webster  came 
Among  thy  sluuly  lanes,  and  here  he  taught; 
To  thee  first  service  of  his  manhood  brought, 
Ere  wider  fields  his  giant  strength  did  claim. 
His  noble  life  adds  lustre  to  thy  name. 
As  snow  on  Kearsarge  heights,  borne  from  afar, 
Adds  splendcu'  to  that  crest,  or  as  yon  star 
Lends  grace  to  earth,  its  orbit  not  the  same. 
Yet,  as  that  white-capt  mount  in  but  degree, 
And  not  in  kind,  is  worthier  than  those  hills 
Set  thick  about;  and,  even  as  that  sun 
Is  one  of  myriads  in  immensity. 
All  equal  in  His  sight  who  shapes  and  wills; 
So  each  of  lesser  men  God  counts  as  one. 


*lt  is  stated  by  historians,  with  more  or  less  qoalificAtions  of  Ute.  that  a  geographer 
of  Freiburg,  Qerimuiy,  flrnt-  in  1607— designated  the  New  World  on  his  map  as  "Amertd 
Ttorra*'  whence  '^America.** 
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It  Ihe  H 


iiiui  «•  nrir  il?iiib,  di»  Stunvtto'Mi  ii'inpiilar  (e 
a  »iiii  Wfll  kinrn-n  In  otucHtlniuil  drelrs  iliroufhi 
e  iirononnnK!  hrr  lltPrsry  work  tn  be  of  »  high  unli 

CAN  WE  measure:' 

Life  with  iU  subtli-ness,  life  with  its  pai 
Lifu  wHli  itH  pcnuo-liavcna.  life  with  ii 

Wlirnco  ni'e  its  furccs,  und  what  are  its 
Who  ill  hU  wiHilom  uan  fathom  his  lif 

DeoHcr,  aye,  ili-opcr  than  hearts  He  lias 
G<>'\  ever  lUvuHcth  iu  fiilucss  apart. 

Dare  wo  s«t  measure  on  infinite  treasun 
Win.  IhioiiKh  his  lo.  iim  ran  f  ithom  G 

LOVE'S  TIME. 
One  ilay  to  wait,  wlien  Love  is  slr.nig 
Ami  piiiiteth  with  its  tense  ilesira 
To  hoia  within  its  Rlaii  embrace 
The  lino  resimnsivo  liuart,  whose  beat 
CUisc-felt,  sltimKl  calm  its  imlse  to  pi 
O  (hill  ami  sliiss-inl  time,  thy  day 
A  thoiiand  years!    And  must  we  wail 


Yet  PI 


iiM  n 


f^  (.'''asp  unfailing  pledge, 
TlirilliiiK  fioMi  r.od-s  sure  timme  ado 
That  tlii-..iL;.'h  (he  dim  and  lengthenet 
Tlic  hear!  .if  l.ivi.  alioiild  nu'er  beat  k 
Nnr  fail  its  tcndtr  ple.iding  "Come," 
Ann  that  at  hist.  forL-ver  one, 
Wu  shuulil  l(K)k  back  and  know  each  1 
Of  separiition  knit  more  firm 
The  ties  (hat  bind  iis  each  to  each,-  - 
Clad  were  it  llic  n  to  bide  our  time 
A  thonicind  years,  a  <lay  to  wait. 


i^llrii  ^li;iw  gun, 
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THE  CORNELL  CHIMES. 

Sweet  chimes  of  Cornell,  I  renn'inber  you  well. 
As  oft  on  my  ear  your  <j;i\y  ^reetinjxs  fell; 
IIow  merrily  pealiiij;,  now  «ootliin<;ly  stealin«j. 
With  rythmical  (;a<lenee  i>r  sorrow's  swell. 

From  afar  on  the  liill,  tliroutrli  tlie  air  soft  ami  still 
With  musical  voicinj^s  the  s)»irit  you  lill; 
Floating  over  the  valh\v,  witii  far  echoes  dally. 
And  touch  the  (^alm  lake  with  a  tn^mulous  thrill. 

How  exultant  and  ^ay,  with  a  jubilant  i>lay, 
Have  you  clamored  forth  weh-onus  on  many  a  <lay. 
When  laurels  home  l)rin<>in«^,  with  shouts  and  with  sinpng, 
The  sons  of  Connjll  have  honored  her  swav! 

And  solemn  and  slow,  with  resonant  hlow, 
Has  the  sad  knell  been  tolled  for  revered  ones  lai<l  low; 
For  the  loved  most  sincerely  and  prized  the  most  dearly, 
The  noblest  and  best,  and  tiie  soonest  to  <^o. 

Chimes  of  (.'ornell!     What  wonderful* spell 
Have  you  wrouj:ht  in  my  s|)irit,  to  love  you  so  well? 
For  oft  in  my  dreamin;^,  with  stran<;e,  subtle  seeming 
I  hear  from  af;ir  the  sweet  chimes  of  (yornell! 


Wilbur  Jfifih  (tntftt 


Kev.  Wilbur  F.  (Jniltn  umh  Tiorii  in  Fry«l)>ir>:.  M<'..  »Iaii.  12,  IS.'iO.  gr.idnnted  nt  Weslpyan 
Uiiivt'rjJity  in  18«'.n.  ami  at  IJosten  I'nivfrsitv  SrluM.l  i>\  T1m'o1o;«y  in  1877.  Has  been  paH- 
tor  <.f  <irace  M.  K.  riiuroh.  Haverhill.  Mar*s  ;  M  K.  rhiirrh/ Dover.  N.  H.;  First  M.  K. 
Churrli,  N«'W  lirdlonl,  M.msh  ;  'IriniJy  .M.  K.  <  liujoli.  iJhinipo;  hcclioo  •  :ongiepational 
('liur«*li.  Itrooklvn;  Fii>t  liiion  Prr^bM*  lian  (  hurrh,  N«\v  Vork.  I'ravoled  in  Kiin»pe 
in  1S73  an<l  ISM'i.  Autlior  ot  •• 'I  he  SjiM.atli  lor  Man."  "  Sik<'(  sslul  M<ii  of  T«>-l»Hy," 
*' TeiniH-rance  CiMitury."  an<l  ot  ooiji  y;.'  hongs  and  liynins,  tiie  latter  of  Mliich  have 
appt-arei!  in  "Cio!*i>el  Hymns'*  aixl  *•  \Vinno\\e«l  ll>ninH.**  Mr.  Crafts  delivered  the  roni- 
inencenient  Day  |M»ein,  '*  Woiulers  of  Words,"  at  K«'nt*H  Hill,  and  at  the  l.'niveisity 
(Wetflexan)  at  AVliddletown,  Conn.,  awhile  t»inee.  He  njarried  Misr*  Sara  J.  'J'imaiiiiB,  May, 
1874 


TIIE  WIFE. 

Wife  means  *' weaver,"  'tis  said; 

And  when  hearts  truly  wed 
TlH»re  is  weavinif  that  eye  hath  not  seen: 

Love  itself  is  the  thread. 

And  the  heart-throb  the  tread, 
And  the  web  is  the  robe  of  a  queen. 

Throujjh  the  warp  of  heart-cords 
Shoots  the  woof  of  sweet  words, 
And  the  shuttle  that  drives  them  is  love; 
Fairer  robes  this  alYords 
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Than  luive  i)rinces  and  lords, 
Less  only  than  angels  above. 

Throngh  the  changes  of  life 
Stands  the  weaver,  the  wife. 

By  the  side  of  tlie  heart-driven  loom. 
Keeping  out  knots  of  strife, 
While  the  bright  threads  are  rife. 

And  she  weaveth  the  beauty  of  home. 


OUK  HOME. 

Our  home!  what  shall  it  be  ? 
Like  lovely  Bethany, 

A  place  where  ('hrist  doth  come; 
The  wife,  like  Mary,  sitting  at  the  Saviour's  feet, 
•*He  whom  thou  lovest.  Lord,''  the  husband's  title  sweet- 
Such  be  our  home. 

Our  life !  how  shall  it  pass  ? 
A  walk  to  Emmaus, 

Where'er  wo  live  or  roam; 
Our  hearts,  in  joy  or  sadness,  ever  side  by  side. 
And  burning  with  the  presence  of  the  Crucified — 
Such  be  our  home. 

Into  the  perfect  day 

Our  guide  shall  lead  the  way. 

And  God  shall  whisper,  "Come:" 
And  in  tlie  mansions  of  the  **  Father's  house"  above. 
Our  souls  with  Christ  shall  have  the  life  of  perfect  love — 
Such  be  our  home. 

fffarhs  f^nmcis  Richardson. 

Prof.  Chas.  F.  RicbardBon  wa«  boni  ia  Hallowell.  Me..  May  29.  1861;  gnulaated  al 
Dartmouth,  1871;  an  editor  of  the  The  Neir  York  Indevendentt  1872-187B;  an  editor  of 
the  Sunday  School  Timen,  Philadelphia,  1878-1890;  editor  of  Good  LUercUure,  New 
York,  1880-1882;  Wiukley  Professor  of  Anglo  Saxon  and  English.  Dartmouth  College, 
1882,  which  position  he  still  holds.  Anions  bis  published  works,  are  *'A  Prlmerof  Amer- 
ican Literature,**  1878;  60th  thousand,  1887;  **  The  College  Book,**  1878,  and  a  volume  of 
religious  poems  under  title  of  "  The  Croes,*'  1879.  One  of  his  prose  works  has  be^ 
reprinted  in  England,  and  translated  into  Kussian.  His  last  work,  '*Amerioan  Liten^ 
tmre,  toI.  1,*'  appeared  in  1880. 


THE  BELL-BUOY  ON  CHRLSTMAS  DAY. 

PORTLAND  HAKHOR. 

All  the  year  long^  the  bell-buoy  rings 

Over  the  shoals  in  the  outer  bay, 
But  never  with  sound  as  glad  and  clear 

As  that  which  it  throws  to  the  vrinds  to-day. 
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In  surainer  noons  and  in  autumn  nights 
It  warned  the  vessel  of  hi(hien  woes; 

And  its  weariless  t^ll,  in  the  fog  and  dark, 
Kept  faithful  watcli  as  it  fell  and  rose. 

Its  clang  of  duty,  now  faint  and  far, 
Now  sharp  and  loud  on  the  angry  wave. 

For  twelve  long  months  has  sounded  out 
Like  a  passing  bell  o*er  a  sailor's  grave. 

But  its  brazen  tongue  is  glad  this  morn 
As  it  swings  and  rings  on  the  sunlit  bay; 

Is  it  trying  to  tell  us  that  Christ  was  born 
Far  over  the  wave  on  Christmas  Day  ? 


PEACE. 

If  sin  be  in  the  heart, 
The  fairest  sky  is  foul,  and  sad  the  summer  weather, 
The  eye  no  longer  sees  the  lambs  at  play  together, 
The  dull  ear  cannot  hear  the  birds  that  sing  so  sweetly, 
And  all  the  joy  of  God's  good  earth  is  gone  completely, 

If  sin  be  in  the  heart. 

If  peace  be  in  the  heart, 
The  wildest  winter  storm  is  full  of  solemn  beauty, 
The  midnight  lightning-Hash  but  shows  the  path  of  duty, 
Each  living  creature  tells  some  new  and  joyous  story. 
The  very  trees  and  8t(mes  all  catch  a  ray  of  glory. 

If  peaxie  be  in  the  heart. 


CHARITY. 

Whatever  be  the  sin  that  grieves  my  sight, 
Whatever  wrong  I  struggle  to  make  right. 
Of  sin  and  wrong  more  grievous  I  must  fall. 
If  charity  I  show  not  first  of  all; 
Shall  God  or  man  have  charity  for  me 
When  I,  poor  soul,  refuse  it  unto  thee? 

But  if,  when  sin  and  woe  I  strive  to  heal. 

The  grace  of  charity  I  soonest  feel. 

Then  Christ's  rebuke,  not  mine,  my  lifo  shall  show. 

For  he  shall  walk  beside  me  where  I  go. 

And  God  and  men  have  charity  for  me. 

Since  I,  poor  soul,  bestow  it  upon  thee. 
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gilg:ir  gaster  ffmh 


Piipplyfng  tlie  Oongregntloiiftl  cTiurcli  in  U*lal«  t«u  inonll 
la  <r»  iielll»l  ovvc  iheCniigreEUiDniiJ  CUurcb  In  St.  Si 
«l  ■  call  lo  ths  (■.iiigrfgaH.mil]  CUuMh  m  Ounlfnet,  irher. 


DOMINIE  M'LAUliEN. 
In  a  niirrow  street  nnii  liinely  c>f  n  little  SruttUli  Uiwn 
Dwelt  tt  proa<nier  of  tlie  (josjiet,  in  n  vuttnKCi  old  and  I 
Lnn{!  tliis  faithful  uii<ler-Klirf>lierd  hiu)  Iuh  flm-k  with 
Lont;  the  tender  InmliK  iirotected  and  iu  fertile  paatur 
And,  like  all  tiin  nii^e  Iiufore  liim,  dealt  nevere  and  tell 
Not  on  Satan's  kingdom  only,  but  un  all  Bcctarian  foe: 
But  t4>-Di(;lit  hie  work  is  ended,  and  tlie  Dumiide  at  la 
Lies  upon  hin  dying  pillow,  feelK  tlio  life-tide  ebbing  I 
While  benide  liis  coucb  n  grnndcliild  seeks  with  luvingi 
Alt  the  old  man's  dyini;  anguish,  all  the  darkening  pa 
Suddenly  upon  the  m:iideii  turns  tlie  lioary  snint  bin  e 
From  whoso  depths  a  light  mysterious  gleams  like  ata 
"Daughter,  I  liavc  wari'cd  a  warfare  langand  tireless 
In  my  preaching  anil  my  praying,  'gainst  a'  ither  ulmi 
"A'  my  dayH  I 'vo  stoutly  striven  for  the  dortrincs  ,inli 
Fierce  anathemas  I  've  nttered  'gninst  the  folk  oulw>w 
"  But  tlie  street  I  now  am  treading,  tlaughter,  has  nae 
Par  beyond  my  cen  it  re.acheK,  liouniled  by  nor  curb  ni 
"O  could  I  my  life  live  over  here  upon  tliiit  baiTen  she 
I  'd  prcaeh  purity  o'  doctiine  less,  and  purity  o'  life  fa 
Smiled  the  other  as  hIic  softly  took  in  hers  the  clay-co 
"Are  yoH  lieretir.-il  l>ecoming  as  you  near  the  heaveni; 
"Little  matters  it,"  he  whispered,  "names  hae  Dot  tin 
O'  severity  and  terror  that  I  've  aften  in  them  found. 
"And  since  I  hae  lain  here  lanely  day  by  day  upon  my 
Aft  ae  Btil!,  dma"  voice  has  spoken  things  with  holy  bk 
"  Telling  me  that  a'  our  wranglings  over  doctrines  her 
Will  for  aye  be  silenced  in  that  Kingdom  whereunto  I 
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*'And  as  Love  makes  a'  men  brithors— when  I  enter  in  at  last 

1  shall  find  the  place  far  roomier  than  I  thought  in  times  by-past." 

•  •••«•  «  • 

Weaker  grew  his  voice,  and  fainter  fell  the  falt'rinff  words  and  slow: 
Sank  the  weary  head  forever,  closed  the  eyes  to  all  below. 

And  as  tearfully  the  maiden  saw  the  li^ht  go  out  at  last, 

Bending  low  she  heard  liim  murmur:  *^Tfian  I  thowjht  in  tlme^  hy-pant.*^ 


^umitel  Vithntiue  ^oh. 

Rer.  Samuel  V.  Cole  wm  bom  in  51iu-hia«port.  Dec.  29. 1851,  and  in  the  autumn  follow- 
ing his  snnuluation  at  Bowdoin  College,  (1874)  he  wati  aupointeil  tutor  in  rhetoric  in  that 
infltitation.  where  he  reiuaine<l  one  year.  He  then  f>ecanie  principal  of  the  claMlcal 
department  of  the  High  School  nt  liatli,  which  position  he  continue<l  to  hold  until  the 
summer  of  1877.  when  he  was  appointe<l  iuHtructor  in  L'ltin  in  Bowdoin.  He  oontiuued 
in  that  position  until  1881,  in  the  fall  of  which  year  he  Mccepteil  an  appointment  as 
teacher  m  the  Greylock  Clasriical  InHtilute,  at  South  WilliamMtown,  Mass.  He  marrietl, 
in  April,  1880.  Miss  Annie  Talbot,  of  K»»t  Machias.  Since  his  resignation  at  (treylock 
Institute,  Mr.  Cole  has  gr<uiuate<l  at  the  Theological  Seminary.  Andover,  Mass..  and, 
with  his  wife,  is  now  traveling  Tor  a  year  in  Kuroin?.  HIh  literary  work  has  been  largely 
a  recreation,  though  succetMtfnlly  purrtue«l,  and  couAirtts  of  translations,  esways.  book- 
reriews  and  poemn.  HiM  longest  {x>lii<hed  poem  was  ptiblislied  in  the  Atf antic  Monthly 
in  November,  18^4,  «x'cupying  four  pages. 


THE  CITY  OF  THE  VIOLET  CROWN. 

He  is  dead  and  gone,  with  his  wonderful  skill, 

The  poet  who  once  by  a  sound 
Marie  boulder  and  birch-tree  dance  to  his  will. 

And  a  city  arise  from  the  ground. 

One  night,  where  the  haunted  Cephissus  pours 

Its  shrunken  wave  to  the  sea. 
Some  llute-notes,  wafted  along  the  shores. 

Were  the  same  as  Amphion's  to  me. 

For  they  build  thee  again  in  my  quiet  <lreams, 

O  city  of  the  Violet  Crown; 
As  silent  as  rises  the  mist  from  the  streams 

Thy  walls  rose  over  the  town. 

On  the  gleaming  height  where  the  I'artheon  lay 

Like  a  beautiful  changeless  cloud 
SUkkI  the  maiden-goddess  arrayed  for  the  fray, 

Majestic,  and  silent,  and  proud. 

Her  bi-azen  shield  in  the  suidight  shone 

Far  out  on  the  trembling  blue, 
As  a  welcoming  star,  as  a  sign  well-known 

To  the  home-returning  crew. 


TIJIC  POETS  OF  MAIS 

The  seals  were  brnkrn  on  urn  and  gn 

And  many  a  vanished  face 
Was  seen  once  move  in  the  living  nav 

Of  the  street  or  tlie  market-place. 
But  all  the  while  it  was  envious  Deat 

Still  maaking;  the  vision  of  peace 
Bcuamt  as  a  fabric  upheld  by  a  breat 

I  feared  tliitt  my  flutcr  would  ceaae 
Ill-nmciicd  fear !    That  nioiucnt  1  fou 

The  faces  bcginiung  to  pass; 
All  fadetl  as  phantoms  fade  under  gn 

When  the  dawn  breatlies  over  the  g 
The  dawn  had  risen,  the  broken  spell 

t  could  not  recover  tlien ; 
Time's  witliortiif;  glance  on  thy  temp] 

And  thou  wert  a  ruin  again. 
Nay,  not  all  ruin!    In  air  and  sky, 

In  tliy  old  historic  hill, 
A  sense  of  somethin);  that  cannot  di« 

There  lingered,  and  lingers  still; 
A'gteam  of  the  light  that  forever  will 

On  all  the  nations  afar. 
Like  the  trail  that  falls  r>ver  the  flumi 

At  the  set  of  the  Titan  star. 
O  well  to  remember  the  deeds  and  da; 

Of  til)'  paKt,  banded  silently  down, 
While  the  Hun  on  thy  forehead  of  moi 

Fair  city,  tlie  Violet  Crown. 


"THE  STAFF  AND  THE  TR 

Tliia  grew  a  sapling  on  the  mountain  sii 

Nature  li.id  willed  it  to  become  a  tree 

I  cut  it  <li>wn,  and  in  that  moment's  pri 

I  slew  the  glorions  thing  it  was  to  be. 

It  mi<!ht  have  risen  to  imperial  height 

And  gladdened  with  its  beauty  all  the 

With  bowers  of  green,  and  spaces  sweci 

Where  hinls  might  build  and  dwell  ar 

'T  is  now  a  staff.     Yet,  when  tlio  years  j 

And  you  would  shai-e  with  it  your  wei 

When  life  h  putting  on  the  yellow  leaf, 

A  miracle  will  happen  unawares. 
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For  you  will  hear  the  birds  that  never  san^ 
Within  its  unborn  branches;  you  will  see 

The  leaves  that  never  rustled  lif^^htly  kang 
Their  banners  forth — your  staff  will  tower  a  tree; 

And  it  will  be  the  sun  and  wind  and  dew 
Of  other  days  by  which  that  tree  is  made; 

Then,  if  you  call,  a  friendly  ghost  or  two 
May  coine  and  sit  beside  you  in  its  shade! 


Jw/M>  ^itriit  ^tbbiK 


M Ira  ADDie  M.  Libby,  tbe  daughter  of  a  Free  Baptint  olergvinan,  was  b»m  In  Brantwick, 
Me.,  in  1861,  and  began  to  t«Hch  ttobool  at  an  early  age,  and  was  also  a  contributor,  both 
in  prose  and  rerse,  to  fteveral  |iublicHtiouii,  receiving  five  dollars  for  a  short  story,  when 
fifteen  years  old.  in  1882  plie  acce|it(><l  a  itooition  on  the  staff  of  the  LeivUton  Jmnmal, 
and  later  went  to  Euroin;.  and  vrote  letter*"  for  the  LpiHston  Jourrtal  and  the  Journal 
of  Edvration,  becoming,  on  her  return,  editorially  connecteil  with  the  latter  paper. 
Miss  Libby's  poems  have  ap|>eared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  the  Portland  and  Boat/m 
7>ansrripfs.  the  /'hifttrtttftl  (  hriMluu  Ji'etkly,  and  various  other  publications.  She  is 
also  a  regular  ctiiar.butor  to  the  ('hantaiif/unn. 

HIDDEN  FORCES. 

She  watched  the  windinjr  brook  steal  from  the  shade  • 

Of  sombre  i)incs  where  it  had  loitered  long, 
And,  loavinjr  -'ill  its  dusky  ambuscade. 

Run  down  the  sunny  sl<>i>e  with  lau|;h  and  song. 

**0  happy  brook,"  she  sij^hed,  **dost  not  regret 

Within  tliat  gloomy  copse  tliy  lingering?*' 
The  ];rook  laughed  low:  **  in  that  dark  wood  are  set,** 

It  s:\iil,  "the  springs  tlAt  give  me  strength  to  sing." 


POVERTY-GRASS. 

(fn>Y,  1!  on  that  sterile  clilT  for  centuries, 

WiiKt-swept  by  ehilling  blasts  from  ocean  wave, 

ll:ist  tliou  tliine  aspirations,  too,  dost  crave 

Like  human  hearts,  impoKsi])ilities? 

Dost  tremble  at  tlie  dull  roar  of  the  seas 

Chanting  death-songs  above  the  drowned  man's  grave  f 

Dost  vainly  sigh  for  lields  where  glad  brooks  lave 

The  violet's  feet  and  murmur  melodies 

Unto  the  nesting  birds,— where  wild  vines  drift 

Down  fragrant  lanes  o'erliung  with  golden  fruits, — 

Where  su miner* s  happy  roses  bud  and  blow  ? 

O  pallid  weed,  close  clasped  in  granite  rift, 

The  strength  and  sweetness  hidden  at  thy  root, 

The  lush  green  meadow-grasses  never  know. 


THE  POETS  OF  MAINK. 


^tifinklin  ^tanwood 


rrmklin  StMwowl,  Kiii  ol  Ciipt.  OiJwm  L. 
UdiI  Muuh  l«.  1852.    111b  [itlliiiT  wiu  miutar  ».  .  «..,,,  .u  .-I  ^  , 
trailea  wiil  tbe  &nt  few  jreui  ol  bt>  lif«  wpra  aprnl  on  the  •«. 
«ulf  rwt  the  gchuoli  of  fortlMncL    In  1863.  ht»  fmher  nttrlne  (n 

iQ^Ponliii '•!  u  a  mHTine  arlLM.ai^  his  pletam  are  videly  kitoi 
pouruwM  In  the  Porlian't  /iw*!!,  in  187T.  Amoug  other  p»p«r«  he 
to  [he  Piirtlaitd  TrannrHiit  orer  the  iion-n«iiio  ul  -  VerJ." 

I)ANUELlO>fS. 
DandelioiDi— U:inilL-UoiiH!    I  imcri  to  pius  you  by; 
Beneath  my  feet  your  yclluw  Htars  I  cruslicil  witliu 
I  used  to  gaz«  upon  your  liloouis  with  but  a  c»ro1e> 
And  if  of  you  1  thou^lit  nt  all,  knew  uot  the  reasoi 

Daudelionn— Diiiidi-lioiisl  (['II  tell  to  ouly  you,) 
As  you  wen:  loveil  liy  one  I  loved,  I  cHine  to  love  yi 
I  Ve  Bomc  of  you  hIic  plurked  for  mc,  <all  diamondi 
They've  withered  now,  liut  siu^red  kept,  tied  witli  ; 

DandelioiiH — D^udt^lioiiit !  liow  frt-Kli  you  nil  appear 
While  those  I  've  kept  ho  long — *>  foji;; — are  withen 
And*elio,  who  placed  tliein  in  my  hand  and  giving  i 
la  sleeping  whei-e  tliu  danilelionH  love  to  blOHSom  n< 

Dandolions — Dandelions!  we  meet  with  eacli  new  y 
In  winter's  gloom  I  Imil  with  joy  your  resurrection 
And  when  on  sunny  slopes  I  see  your  yellow  stars  e 
They  seem,  Homehow,  the  stars  of  hope  that  1  shal 

A  FANCY. 
With  kisHUK  Hoft  the  summer  sen 

Caressed  a  silver  strand— 
With  arms  of  whit*  he  tenderly 

Embraced  the  witling  land^ 
Willing,  yet  half  resistiugly. 

She  gave  the  sea  her  hand. 

But  true  love's  course,  says  provei;b  ( 
Runs  never  Hmooth,  serene; 

The  rocks,  who  thought  the  sea  too  I 
Thought  they  would  intervene. 

And  hold  in  cheek  this  warrior  old 
Who  fain  would  woo  tlieir  queen. 

"Ha!  ha!"  the  mighty  ocean  Kaith, 
"Ho  you  would  lis  divide!"— 
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Then,  like  a  tempest,  came  his  breath — 

Uprose  liis  arm,  tlie  tide; 
The  rocks  were  all  flung  low,  in  death, 

He  clasped  the  land  -his  hriile. 


^elett  X,,  W'  Mornter, 


MfB.  Helen  L.  W.  Wornter,  the  eMent  of  a  faiiiUy  of  four— children  of  Chester  Weld 
and  Loot  J.  Clement— wan  born  in  B«Mton.  Mass.,  Augu:<t.  1852,  but  has  spent  her  whole 
life  In  the  little  town  of  Kenduskeat;,  Me.  Here  began  antl  ended  her  school  days. 
After  some  years  of  school  teaching,  at  the  ase  of  twenty-one,  she  was  married  to  Oeo. 
W.  Worster,  and  began  a  biuty  life,  in  wlitch  poetry  has  been  an  incidental  pleasure 
rather  than  a  pnrsuit.   She  has  been  quite  a  trequont  contributor  to  the  Portland  Tran- 


THE  FIKE  OF  HOME. 

I  hear  them  tell  of  far-oflF  climes. 

And  treasures  jjrand  they  hold— 
Of  minster  walls  where  sUiined  light  falls 

On  canvas,  rare  and  old. 
My  hands  fall  down,  my  breath  comt*s  fast, — 

But  ah,  how  can  I  roam  ? 
My  task  I  know;  to  spin  and  sew, 

And  light  the  fire  of  home. 

Sometimes  I  hear  of  noble  deeds. 

Of  words  that  move  mankind; 
Of  willing  hands  that  to  other  lands 

Bring  light  to  the  poor  and  blind. 
I  dare  not  preacdi,  I  cannot  write, 

I  fear  to  cross  the  foam ; 
Who,  if  I  go,  will  spin  and  sow 

.\nd  light  the  lire  of  home  ? 

My  husband  comes,  as  the  shadows  fall, 

From  the  fields  with  my  girl  and  boy; 
His  loving  kiss  brings  with  it  bliss 

That  hath  no  base  alloy. 
Fi'om  the  new  plowed  meadows,  fresh  and  brown, 

1  cat<di  the  scent  of  the  loam; 
'*  Heart,  do  not  fret,  't  is  something  yet  ] 

To  light  the  lire  of  home." 


FOR  OLD  TIME'S  SAKE. 

This  kiss  is  for  the  old  time's  sake. 
The  sad  old  time. 
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When  the  wolf  howled  often  at  the  door, 
We  were  so  young,  we  were  so  pooi- 
In  the  old  time. 

This,  too,  is  for  th«  old  timers  sake, 

The  sweet  old  time. 
However  the  careless  world  might  sneer. 
The  flame  within  our  hearts  made  cheer 

In  the  old  time. 

O  comrade  of  the  olden  time, 

O  truest  heart! 
When  mingled  memories  awake, 
One  lingering  kiss  is  for  the  sake 

Of  the  old  time. 


^dihie  ^ifford  gewett 


Cathie  Lyford  Jewett,  born  in  Aueu9ta,  1852.  Received  her  early  eda<satioiit  here,  and 
oecopied  position  as  teaclier  in  Mt.  Vernon  Scliool  at  15  years  of  age.  Afterward  attended 
Normal  School  at  Farmington,  ami  since  then  h:iA  tauf^ut  almost  constantly.  In  this  way 
writing  has  necessarily  been  made  a  recreation,  and  the  hours  devoted  to  her  pen  have 
been  among  the  happiest  of  her  life.  JHer  poetic  contributions  have  appeared  in  nany 
periodicals  of  the  day,  and  in  the  line  of  story-writing  !>he  has  attained  considerable  to** 
cesi. 


IN  SCHOOL. 

There  is  a  school  with  a  teacher  stem. 
With  lessons  long  and  hard  to  learn. 

A  school  that  is  found  in  every  clime; 
And  that  keeps  in  session  all  the  time. 

Its  open  doors  are  free  to  all. 

The  black  and  wliite,  the  great  and  small. 

And  all  must  go,  the  bad  and  good, 
For  none  could  shirk  it,  if  they  would. 

And  all  must  study  with  weary  pain, 
Old,  ol<l  lessons  over  again. 

Lessons  of  sorrow,  of  loss  and  care. 
Of  hopeless  waiting  and  despair. 

And  forever  we  cannot  choose  but  look. 
Till  death  shall  close  life's  lesson-book. 

And  we  see  at  last  with  all  made  plain. 
That  our  weary  tasks  were  not  in  vain. 

Doubtless  we  give  some  pitying  thought 

To  those  who  stand  with  the  strife  unfought. 
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To  those  who  lift  with  present  pain. 
Our  oldf  old  crosses  over  again. 

Who  strive  as  we  strove,  for  gold  and  j)elf, 
Who  leani  as  we  learned,  each  one  for  himself. 

For  the  school  shall  be  taught  in  the  long  years  hence, 
By  the  same  old  dame,  Experience. 


AN  OLD  PICTURE. 

The  sweetest  picture  that  memory  brings, 
The  dearest  of  all  departed  things, 
Is  the  old  brown  house,  witli  its  open  door. 
Its  wide-flung  windows,  and  spotless  floor. 

Tall  hollyhocks  by  tlie  foot-paths  grow, 
And  sweet  old-fashioned  b.iUs  of  snow« 
That  tell  t>f  a  beauty-loving  heart. 
Unlearned  in  a  single  rule  of  art. 

I  can  see  again  the  t:nisy-bed. 
And  the  apples  ripenin.;  ovcrhe.id, 
The  mullein-stalks  with  erowns  of  gold, 
And  the  blossoming  asters  manifold. 

I  can  hear  again  the  patient  tread 
Of  the  gentle  mother  long  since  dead, 
I  can  feel  her  hand  upon  my  brow, 
Ah!  the  earth  has  no  such  healing  now. 

For  the  race  of  women  has  passed  away 
Tiiat  blessed  the  land  in  its  early  day, 
And  (iu:iint  old  houses,  low  anri  brown, 
Are  found  unhealthy,  and  all  torn  down. 

The  world  moves  on;  its  progress  brin^^s 
Graml  reforms,  un<lream.,'d-of  things; 
But  nothing  modern  can  fill  the  place 
Of  the  dear  old  homo  and  mother's  face. 


Nathan  II.  Dole,  who}«e  piftotl  mother,  Mrs.  Caroline  F.  Pole,  is  eluewhere  represented 
In  thin  volume,  whr  born  lu  Chelsea.  Mhm*  ,  Av\fi.  31.  1852.     His  boyhood,  after  the  death 
of  hin  father,  which  occurred  in  1^55,  was  spent  in  Korridgewock,  Me.    Nathan  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  College  in  1874,  is  now  a  re&ident  of  Boston,  and  very  aucceasfally 
engaged  in  literary  pursuita. 


Where  art  thou  now,  O  Mneter,  where  art  tliou  ? 
The  world  has  misBett  thee  \img,  and  none  there 
To  be,  like  theo,  the  IMest  c)f  mysteries. 

And  wear  the  diadem  npoii  the  brow. 
And  yet  the  world  in  full  ot  tliec .     Thy  name 
Ib  Bynouym  of  a  htgliCBt  in  thine  art, 

And  brightei'  throu«;h  tlie  o»miii)i;  years  shall  sliine. 

Would  1  niiglit  add  a  little  wreath  of  mine — 
Alas!  how  Hmiilt  a  piirt— how  small  a  port 

To  pluc-i.'  within  the  trniiile  of  thy  fame. 

ON  A  PiCTDRE  OF  SUXSET  IN  TDE  ADIRONDAC 

On  mouutain  summits  and  on  clouds  it  glowing 
The  glory  of  the  suuset;  in  tlie  valley 
The  waveless  watent  of  the  river  dally. 

Ami  shadows  darken  and  more  deep  are  groiring. 

Hushed  are  the  winds;  the  tall  clma  bending 
Above  the  ^Inssy  stream  are  motionless. 
As  if  entranced  at  tiicir  own  lovelinesa. 

With  dreamy  colors  in  tlie  cool  depths  blending. 

There  is  no  nound;  tlie  robins  ceased  their  aong, 
B'en  as  the  sunset  faded  from  the  sky. 

Music  and  joyousness  to  day  belong— 

'Tis  Httine  that  in  silence  day  should  die- 

SONG. 
Tlie  air  is  stirred  by  winnowing  wings. 
And  every  bird  exulting  sings; 
Kobin  and  iav  with  swellinc  throatH 


FRANKLIN  FOLSOM  PHILLIPS.  787 

f^ntnktin  ^ohom  ^hilli^B, 

Fnuiklin  F.  Phillips  was  born  in  SeHrHniont,  Me.,  Dec.  21,  1862,  and  lived  at  Soutb 
MontTille,  from  1866  to  1871,  when  he  removed  to  I^wiston  where  he  graduated  from  tJ^e 
Nichols  Latin  School  in  1873.  and  from  BateH  College,  with  high  honors,  in  1877.  For 
several  terms  during  his  college  course,  and  nix  years  sultseauently,  he  was  engaged  in 
teafthina,  five  years  as  Principal  of  the  Ilockland  High  School.  Since  then  he  has  been 
engaged  in  a  line  of  scientinc  pursuit,  and  resides  in  a  residence  built  for  himself  at 
Somerville,  Mass.  He  was  connnissioned  StAte  Assayer  of  Maine  in  1880,  and  served 
thrve  years.  Though  the  foun<)ation  of  his  fortune  has  been  laid  in  scientific  pursuit, 
poetry  is  nobly  asserting  itself  in  his  leisure,  and  niurh  may  be  expected  from  his  grace- 
ful mose  in  the  future. 


THE  URAMTE  ISLES. 

Grouped  on  the  licavinjj:  hoAom  of  the  li<le, 
Wliere  artless  lays  tlic  tluvial  waters  siii^, 

To  lull  thejweary  surf  that  inlets  liide, 
And  o'er  the  voieeful  ilood  the  mountains  flinff 

The  sky's  dark  hodes,  or  tokens  of  its  sniih's, 

Appear,  in  modest  pfuise,  tlu;  ;xranite  isles. 

Low  everj^reens,  that  sterih?  hinds  deplore — 
Meet  jjrowtli  from  soil  tliat  winter's  rage  infest^*— 

Mantle  the  silex  of  the  drifty  sliore. 
Where  strand  in  pehhly  shoals  the  sinking  crests 

Of  billows  tired  of  tlie  sculjitor's  art 

On  stone  whose  ruR^ccd  form  is  slow  to  part. 

The  cliffs,  grim  warriors  mailed  in  iron-gray, 

Resist  the  furious  onsets  of  tlie  sea; 
Clear  blazoned  on  their  shields,  that  glance  the  spray, 

Are  seen  the  types  of  time's  immensity. 
Such  might  in  eartli^s  primordictl  ranks  arose, 
And  valor  such  the  glacial  fields  ne'er  froze! 

No  man  hatli  valid  title  to  a  rood 

Of  this  dull  glebe,  lingering  'twixt  storm  and  main. 
On  which,  when  azure  gates  ope  o'er  the  flood, 

The  sun  and  stars  their  showers  of  beauty  rain; 
Long  hath  Atlantis,  in  liis  watery  grave. 
Held  it  in  mortmain  'gainst  tlie  encroaching  wave. 

The  dweller  in  the  clime  where  sun  and  air 
Make  need  of  bowery  nooks  and  breezy  calls, 

The  white  .Eolian  harps,  attuned  most  rare. 
The  languid  winds  light  trill,  or  silence  thralls, 

Finds  on  these  ishjs,  in  sound  of  ocean's  song. 
The  blood  to  leap  anew  in  currents  strong. 
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SNOW 

'With  crystal  eyes       • 

Oped  in  the  skies, 
With  wings  of  sparry  spangles, 

In  ghostly  plight, 

A  hahit  light, 
That  loosely  round  me  dangles, 

I  mi  the  air 

With  visions  rare, 
And  hlanch  the  sombre  meadows ; 

My  woolly  feet 

The  cold  earth  meet 
As  noiselessly  as  shadows. 

From  frith  and  bay 

And  ocean's  way 
I  climbed  the  sunbeams  golden, 

O'er  mountain  walls, 

In  castle  halls. 
By  dewy  hands  was  holden. 

A  pompous  king 

Biule  menials  bring 
Me  robes  of  downy  feather, 

Then  called  me  snow, 

And  let  me  go 
To  grace  the  winter  weatlier. 

O'er  fieltl  and  down 

And  road  and  town 
I  toy  and  whirl  and  lliitter; 

Fair  clieoks  I  kiss 

Of  lad  and  miss, 
But  praises  never  utter. 

The  fen's  monk  crest, 

The  marsh -gr  is;  n.-st. 
By  water-fowl  forsaki  ii, 

I  cover  o'er 

With  wrappings  hoar. 
Till  spring  their  life  shall  waken. 


-FALL. 

Caressing  now 

The  mount's  stem  brow, 
I  court  the  spectral  stillness ; 

From  one  lone  bird 

A  note  is  heard 
To  trill  the  air  in  shrillness. 

Through  woods  I  wend, 
The  branches  bend, 

I  make  an  arch  and  ceiling; 
The  pine's  low  boughs 
Whisper  their  vows 

Mid  incense  heavenward  stealing. 

I  nestle  round 
The  grassy  mound. 

The  soar  blades  stoop  and  shiver. 
And  sadly  sigh 
That  life's  fond  tie 

Is  sundered  by  its  Giver. 

From  turret  gray, 

At  break  of  day, 
The  stivrtled  pigeon's  cooing. 

And  sparrow's  prate 

Unto  his  mate 
Proclaim  ray  magic  doing. 

As  niglit-s hades  fall, 

My  silent  call 
Is  made  at  every  dwelling, 

The  plenty-blessed, 

The  want-oppressed. 
Alike  my  steps  repelling. 

The  clitT's  dun  verge 

My  feet  would  urge, 
To  meet  the  bounding  billows; 

I  go  to  sleep. 

Within  the  deep, 
On  soft  and  foam-white  pillows. 


glizit  §,  Norton, 


This  la,!y  wjw  l)0  ii  in  Westbrook,  now  Deering.  in  1855,  and  has  spent  moat  of  her  llh 
in  the  Rchool-room.  teaching  three  years  In  Battle  Creek  College,  Mich.,  and  the  rest  of 
ine  lime  in  tho  jMiblic  schools  of  this  State.  She  has  written  many  sketches  and  edoc»> 
iionai  articles  Hongs  ami  hymns  for  musical  composers,  some  of  which  hare  beeom* 
?l^«  r*!^?  .  '"  ^.''**.  ^•'•*^  ^  volume  of  her  poems  under  the  title  "  Still  Water***  has 
Snpro^ed^  *^  ^^  ""^  ^  ^^^  *"  "  Elementary  Geography."  on  a  new  and 
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IN   THE  SUXLIGHT. 

I  sit  and  muse  in  the  sunlight, 
And  dream  a  dream  of  the  past: 

The  rusli  of  a  flood  of  music, 
The  sweep  of  a  chilling  blast. 

The  touch  of  a  hand  now  pulseless, 
The  thought  of  a  hope  now  dead, 

The  duties  and  deeds  neglected. 
The  words  of  love  unsaid. 

The  days  half-spent  in  the  shadow 
When  the  soul  and  the  song  wore  sad. 

When  the  hours  of  golden  beauty, 
When  the  heart  and  voice  were  glad. 

I  have  lived  and  learned  this  lesson 
That  the  good  which  wo  bestow 

To  the  world  in  its  gloomy  darkness 
Is  the  sweetest  joy  below. 

And  so  I  sit  in  the  sunlight 
And  pray  that  grace  may  shine 

From  the  throne  of  a  mighty  Father, 
And  soften  this  heart  of  mine. 

And  thus  from  his  loving  presence 
I  gather  the  strength  I  need. 

To  go  forth  in  the  field  of  his  promise 
And  scatter  life's  golden  seed. 


LOST  LILIES. 

A  merry  child  stood  by  the  side 
Of  waters  sparkling,  blue  and  wide; 
Within  his  hand  were  lilies  white. 
Within  his  heart  was  sunshine  bright. 

He  laid  the  flowers  on  the  sand. 
And  watched  the  tide  creep  up  the  strand, 
When  lol    the  waves,  with  solemn  roar. 
Washed  all  his  treasures  from  the  shore. 

With  quivering  lip  and  tearful  eye 
He  viewed  the  lilies  floating  by. 
And  cried:  **0  hungry,  cruel  sea. 
My  blossoms  sweet  give  back  to  me!" 
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Enchanted  we  float  past  thy  p^reen-tuf ted  islands, 
In  thy  **  Paradise  Bay'* — peerless  haven  of  rest,  - 

'Neath  thy  dark  beetlinj;  craj^s,  o'er  whose  rose-liah)e<l  summits 
Chaste  Dian  her  silver  bow  draws  in  the  west. 

When  round  us  the  shadows  of  eve  softly  gather, 
How  quickens  our  sense  of  thine  exquisite  peace; 

From  the  din  of  the  mirt,  and  from  life's  restless  turmoil. 
The  pilgrim  to  thee  finds  a  blissful  surcease. 


•  OUR  BABY. 

'Sweet  little  bud  of  the  Sprinj^-time, 
With  dini]>lcd  rheeks,  rosy  and  fair: 

Flashes  like  beams  of  the  sunlight 
The  gold  of  her  bright,  curly  hair. 

Her  lips  are  red  as  the  cherries. 
Her  chub])y  hands  seize  with  delight, 

While  her  blue  eyes  snap,  and  sparkle 
Like  the  gems  in  the  robe  of  night.  ' 


earge  §.  ^tockbridqe. 


G.  H.  Stockbridge  was  bom  in  Mexico,  Me..  Dec.  28,  1852,  iton  of  John  G.  ftnd  Bemiee 
Stookbiidge.  Pnrents  removed  to  Lewiston  in  1862.  He  fltte<l  for  college  there,  and 
gndoated  in  1872  at  Bateti.  Taught  four  years  after  graduation,  and  then  spent  three 
Tears  at  Leipzig  University,  studying  language  and  history.  Keturninff.  did  private 
lutoring  at  iUnhenit.  Masa.,  for  a  year,  and  waH  then  chosen  Assistant  Pro^ssor  of  Latin 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  \^'^a8  obliged  by  ill-liealth  to  give  up  teaching.  In  1881 
entered  the  united  States  Patent  Otttce  as  examiner,  and  is  now  practising  ^before  that 


AN   UNTIMELY  RECOLLECTION. 

What  faithlesji  lover  of  them  all 

Is  worth  that  Celia's  tears  should  fall? 

Anon, 

Merrier  dance  was  never  yet; 

Never  yet  wjis  meriier  maiden; 
Laughter  tonched  with  no  regret; 

Lip  and  eye  with  langhter  laden. 

Suddenly  she  left  her  place, 

Past  them  all  her  steps  betaking; 

In  her  palms  she  hid  her  face, 
Sobbed  as  if  her  heart  were  breaking. 

Spake  the  heroes  standing  near: 

"She's  a  woman,  what's  the  wonder? 

Kain,  when  all  the  sky  is  clear; 
Under  blazing  sun,  the  thunder." 
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Folkft  called  it  a  boy's  passing  fanry, 
Yet — somehow— T  cannot  forgit 

That  first  time  I  walked  home  with  Xancy 
By  the  mill  where  the  logj^inff-roads  met. 

To  have  her  a^ain  here  beside  me 
And  feel  that  wild,  passionate  thrill, 

Th(»uf»h  all  else  beside  were  denied  me, 
I*d  count  this  life  dear  to  me  still. 


f^tmrhs  ^dtvard  ^anks. 

Charles  Kdwanl  Banks  was  born  in  Portland,  Me.,  July  6.  18M,  the  eldest  son  of 
Edwmrd  i'rinco  and  Ellen  (.Soulo)  Hanks.  He  is  a  grantlson  of  CharlA  Soale,  ft  grand- 
nephew  of  John  B.  L.  Soule,  a  cousin  of  Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith,  Cyrus  and  Mary  iTartol, 
whoee  writinss  appear  in  the  prt^ceding  paffes  of  this  work.  He  was  educated  In  thepub- 
lic  schools  of  the  city,  and  whs  graduated  in  1877  from  the  High  School,  haying  fitted 
hinMelf  for  college  by  following  the  classical  course  of  instruction.  He  began  the  study 
of  medicine  at  the  Portland  School  for  Medical  Instruction  in  1874.  and  receiyed  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  in  1877  from  the  Dartmouth  Medical  College.  In  1880  he  was  appointed 
Assistant  Surgeon  in  the  Uniteil  States  Marine  Hospital  Service,  and  has  been  sta- 
tioned at  San  Francisco,  Washington  ami  Boston  in  the  line  of  his  duties.  He  has  lately 
(1887)  been  detailed  as  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  in  his  native  olty. 
He  married  in  1880  Florence  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  late  Kev.  N.  W.  T.  Root,  Beetor 
of  St.  Paiil*s,  Portland,  a  native  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  1'he  lines  below  were  written  ten 
years  ago  since  which  time  the  I)ocU>r  has  not  cultivate<l  his  muse. 


THE  SKIPPER'S  FAITH. 
*T  was  labor  hard  to  deeply  sow 

The  seeds  of  Faith  in  hnman  s(»ul8, 
When  Parson   Moody,  years  fijjo, 

Preached  at  the  Isles  of  Shonls. 
He  had  to. deal  with  boatmen  blnlt'. 

With  natures  unrefined, 
And  talk  with  them  in  language  rough 

To  suit  their  mould  of  mind. 

With  metaphoric  masquerade 

Of  figures  oft  uneouth, 
The  parson  ever  preached  and  prayed 

About  the  sacred  truth. 
He  told  them  how  to  reef  their  sin 

And  steer  by  Satan's  fort, 
And  gave  them  courses  safe  to  spin 

Their  craft  to  heaven's  port! 

He  often  preached  in  varied  form 

From  David's  splendid  Psalm 
To  Him  who  raises  up  the  storm 

And  makes  the  tempest  calm. 
Those  hardy  men  he  thought  were  awed 

Whene'er  he  read  the  verse, 
"They  cry  in  trouble  to  the  Lord, 

And  all  their  woes  disperse! ' 
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And  Hope*  8  ^lad  song  floatB  on  the  air 

Oilding  with  joy  the  present  time. 
At  twenty-two  life  *s  young  and  new, 
And  all  things  take  a  roseate  liue. 

'Tis  yet  life's  mom  at  twenty-two; 

The  dew  is  on  the  wayside  grass — 
And  with  strong  hands  to  dare  and  do 

We  gather  gladness  as  we  pass. 
At  twenty-two  our  skies  are  blue, 
And  earth  is  fair,  and  friends  are  true. 

We  work  and  wait  for  grander  things; 

Nor  doubt  at  all,  with  foolish  fears. 
But  that  the  song  that  young  life  sings 

Will  come  to  pass  in^future  years. 
At  twenty- two  we  pluck  no  rue» 
But  gather  roses  starred  with  dew. 


JWa  ^limner  fose  ^oadbttrg, 

Ida  Sumner  Vose,  daaght^r  of  Peter  E.  and  Lydia  (Kilby)  Vose,  was  bom  in  Dennji- 
Tille,  Me.,  Dec.  14, 1854.  Upon  graduating:  from  the  High  School,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
she  ensaged  in  teaching,  in  wliich  occupation  8hc  continued  for  four  years.  On  June  2; 
1876.  she  married  Clinton  A.  >Voo«lbury,  at  tliat  time  editor  of  the  Someraet  Reporter* 
For  two  or  three  years  she  HSsisttHl  in  e<liting  the  literary  columns  of  that  paper,  and 
since  then  has  occasionally  contributed  to  <lillerent  journals.  Most  of  her  poems  are  of 
a  religious  character,  though  she  hat*  frequently  written  for  annivei saries  and  <Hher  spe- 
eijU  occasions.  Mrs.  Wooilbury  has  for  several  years  resided  at  Woodfords,  near  PorV 
and. 


THE  MOUNTAIXS. 

Up  to  the  hills,  whose  lofty  cloud-capped  summits 
Are  tinged  with  glory  by  the  sotting  sun, 

I  lift  my  eyes  for  strength,  so  sorely  needed, 
Strength  for  the  battle  that  must  now  be  won. 

The  shades  of  evening  settle  o'er  the  valley, 
All  nature  sinks  into  the  cilm  of  night, 

But  from  the  heights,  where  venluro  turns  to  purple, 
Come  gleams  of  splendor,  rays  of  dazzling  light. 

When  fevered  is  the  brain  with  restless  striving, 
When  heavy  is  the  heart  by  grief  oppressed. 

We  turn  our  wistful  gaze  up  to  the  mountains 
Seeking  from  them  our  longed-for  help  and  rest. 

For  ofttimes  in  life's  pathway  come  dark  valleys 
That  try  our  courage,  but  must  yet  be  trod; 

Tlie  earth  is  full  of  shadows  and  deep  places, — 
The  vales  must  come,  how  else  the  mounts  of  God  ? 


MARCIA  DOW  BRADBURY  JORDAN. 


TOT 


TO  A  VERY  SMALL  PINE. 


What  8ong  is  in  thy  heart, 

Thou  puny  tree  ? 
Weak  pinelet  that  thou  art, — 
Trembling  at  every  shock, 
Thy  feebleness  doth  mock 
Thy  high  degree. 

When  rage  o'er  sea  and  laud 

The  trumpets  wild, 
How  canst  thou  e*er  withstand 
Their  might,  or  baffle  them 
With  that  frail,  quivering  stem, 
Poor  forest  child  ? 

Nay,  wherefore  scoff  at  thy 

Dimensions  small  ? 
For,  folded  close,  I  spy 
A  wee,  wee  bud,  scarce  seen 
Within  its  cradle  green ; 
And,  after  all. 


In  ages  yet  to  come 

Thy  stately  form. 
No  longer  dwarfed  and  dumb. 
But  c]ianting  to  the  breeze 
Sublime,  sweet  melodies. 
Shall  breast  the  storm ! 

Beneath  thine  outstretched  arms 

Shall  children  rest; 
While,  safe  from  all  alarms, 
Within  thy  shadows  deep 
Wild  birds  their  tryst  shall  keep 
And  weave  their  nest. 

May  such  a  lot  be  his 

Who  tends  thee  now  I 
With  heavenly  harmonies 
Serene  amid  his  foes, 
Outstretching  as  he  grows 
In  root  and  bough. 


CONTENTMENT. 

A  dandelion  in  a  meadow  grew. 

Among  the  waving  grass  and  cowslips  yellow. 
Dining  on  sunshine,  breakfasting  on  dew. 

He  was  a  right  contented  little  fellow. 

Each  mom  his  golden  head  he  lifted  straight. 
To  catch  the  first  sweet  breath  of  coming  day; 

Each  evening  closed  his  sleepy  eyes,  to  wait 
Until  the  long,  dark  night  had  passed  away. 

One  afternoon,  in  sad,  unquiet  mood, 
T  paused  beside  this  tiny,  bright-faced  flower. 

And  begged  that  he  would  tell  me,  if  he  could. 
The  secret  of  his  joy  through  sun  and  shower. 

He  looked  at  mo  with  open  eyes,  and  said: 
**  I  know  the  sun  is  somewhere  shining  clear. 

And  when  I  cannot  see  him  overhead 
I  try  to  be  a  little  sun  right  here." 


^Hrcm  flaw  ^radbari/  ^orddn, 

Maroia  Dow  Bradbury,  younffest  (laushter  of  Hon.  Bion  Bradbury,  of  Portland;  bom  ia 
Eastport,  Feb.  6,  Wi5;  married  Kdward  C.  Jordan,  of  Portland,  and  resides  in  that  city. 
Mrs.  Jordan  is  a  regular  contributor  to  several  of  the  leading  magazines  and  literary 
journals. 
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A  LESSON  IN   (;E0GRAPIIV. 

*'  A  lesson  in  Geoj^raphy 
With  all  the  States  to  bound!" 

My  boys  j^ew  sober  in  a  trice, 
And  shook  their  heads  and  frowned.— 

And  this  was  in  the  nursery 
Where  only  smiles  are  found. 

Then  suddenly  up  jumped  Boy  Blue, — 

Younj^^est  of  all  is  he, — 
And  stood  erect  beside  my  chair.* 

**  Mamma,'*  ho  said,  **  bound  me!** 
And  all  the  other  lads  looked  up 

With  faces  full  of  plee. 

I  pravcly  touched  his  curly  head ; 

"North  by  a  little  pate 
That's  mixed  in  mental  Arithmetic,* 

And  *  can  *t  get  fractions  straight.^ 
That  never  knows  what  time  it  is. 

Nor  where  are  books  or  slate. 

South  by  two  feet — two  restless  feet 

That  never  tire  of  play, 
Yet  always  gladly  run  abroad 

(Although  a  holiday) 
On  others'  errands  willingly 

In  most  obliging  way. 

"  East  by  a  pocket  stuffed  and  crammed 

With,  O  so  many  things! 
With  tops  and  toys  and  bits  of  wood. 

And  pennies,  knives  and  strings. 
And  by  a  little  Hst  that  lacks 

The  glow  tliat  water  brings. 

**  West  by  the  same;  and  well  explored 

The  pocket  by  the  fist; 
The  capital,  two  rosy  lips 

All  ready  to  be  kissed. 
And  darling — now  I've  bounded  you. 

Your  class  may  be  dismissed." 


tiiiitm  ^rmiklin  ^c^nmnra. 


Bom  in  Camden,  Me.,  in  1856,  on  the  stiininit  of  a  hill  overlooking  some  of  the  flnent 
oenery  in  New  Knglaml.  More  of  hiM  e.irly  days  were  spent  in  the  fields  and  woods  of 
is  native  town  than  in  the  8chool-room.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  injuries  sustained 
hrough  a  fall  on  the  ice,  confined  him  to  the  house  for  a  period  of   three  years,  and 
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Nora  says,  *  Now  do  be  ciiay, 
For  the  baby 's  j^one  U>  sleep  V 

And,  just  now,  wlien  I  asked  mamma 
To  mend  my  Sunday  cap. 

She  said  slie  really  couldn't 
Till  the  baby  tv)ok  a  nap!" 

**  I  We  been  thinking  we  miffht  sell  her,'* 

Fred  tossed  back  his  curly  hair; 
**  Mamma  calls  her  *  Little  Trouble,' 

So  I  don't  believe  she'd  care; 
We  will  take  her  down  ti>  Johnson's— 

lie  keeps  can<ly  at  his  store, 
And  I  wouldn't  wcmder,  truly. 

If  she  M  brinjj  a  pouml,  or  more. 

**  For  he  asked  me  if  I  *d  sell  her    , 

When  she  first  came,  but,  you  see, 
Then  I  didn't  know  she'd  bother — 

So  I  told  him,  ^  No,  sir-ree!' 
lie  may  have  her  now,  and  welcome — 

I  don't  want  hor  any  more; 
Get  the  carriage  'round  here,  Johnny, 

And  I'll  bring  her  to  the  door!'* 

To  the  cool,  green-curtained  bed-room, 

Freddy  stole,  with  noiseless  feet; 
Where  mamma  had  left  her  baby 

Fast  asleep,  serene  and  sweet. 
Soft  he  bore  her  to  the  carriage, 

All  unknowing,  little  bird; 
While,  of  these  two  young  kidnappers, 

Not  a  sound  had  mamma  heard. 

Down  the  street  the  carriage  trundled, 

Soundly  still  the  baby  slept; 
Over  two  sun-browned  boy-faces 

Little  sober  shadows  crept. 
They  began  to  love  the  wee  one — 

**Say!"  said  Johnny,  **  don't  you  think 
He  should  give  for  such  a  baby, 

Twenty  pounds,  as  quick  as  wink  ?*' 

"I'd  say  fifty/*  B'red  responded, 
With  his  brown  eyes  downward  cast; 

"Here's  the  store;  it  doesn't  seem  that 
We  have  come  so  very  fast!" 


H'lLLIAM  HALE.  mi 


CAPE  NEDDICK  HARBOR. 

A  fair  ^een  slope  on  either  liJind : 
Between,  a  reach  of  silver  sand, 

That  like  a  gleaning  sickle  bends 
Along  the  sliore,  and  with  it  blends. 

Northward,  a  grove  of  walnut-trees 
Defies  the  might  of  wind  and  seas. 

Southward,  on  Nubble- Point,  the  light; 
By  day  a  sturdy  shaft  of  white. 

By  night  a  glowing  crimson  eye. 
By  which  the  coastwise  vessels  hie 

Unto  the  little  harbor's  peace. 
From  wind  and  wave  to  find  release. 

And  far  away,  broad  off  at  sea. 
Lone  vigil  keeping  constantly. 

Rises  the  warning  finger  high 
Of  lonely  Boon  against  the  sky, 

Faithful  unto  its  solemn  trust. 
Mute  monitor  of  wave  and  gust. 

The  waves  across  the  harbor  reach, 
And  sing  upon  the  pebbly  beach ; 

And  in  the  roads  a  schooner  white 
Foldeth  her  great  broad  wings  from  flight. 

And  in  the  harbor  deep  and  wide 
Her  anchor  drops  in  safety's  tide. 

While  echoing  faintly  o'er  and  o'er,* 
The  little  waves  reach  up  the  shore, 

To  softly  lap  the  old  brown  piers, 
The  haunt  of  seamen  spent  in  years, 

Limping  down  to  seaward  gaze, 
And  sadly  dream  of  other  days. 

Who,  like  disabled  vessels,  rest 
Amid  those  scenes  that  they  love  best; 

Like  yon  black  hulk  upon  the  shore 
Whose  days  of  usefulness  are  o'er. 

Dismantled,  worm-eaten,  alone. 
Unnoticed,  save  by  waves  that  moan 

Through  its  poor  bones  a  ruthless  surge, 
A  mournful,  hollow  funeral-dirge, 
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And  landward  now  the  little  bight, 
Grown  narrower,  is  lost  to  sight 

Under  a  low  bridge  that  combines 
Both  towns  in  one,  yet  each  defines; 

And  thus  unites,  makes  one  a^in 
What  the  river  parted  in  twain. 

O'er  Agamenticus  a  star 

Sendeth  its  **good  night''  from  afar, 

And  through  the  mellow  sunset-sky 
The  glowing  hill-tops  smile  **good  bye." 


^Intd  ffendextei[  '^dttdm. 


Alma  P.  Hayden  was  bom  in  Limerick,  Me.,  in  18S6,  gradaating  from  th«  elaMleal 
oonrae  at  the  Maine  Central  Institute  of  Pittrtdeld,  in  1875,  and  afterward,  with  a  Tiew 
to  teaching,  studied  the  lansuages  aud  music,  in  Portland  Willie  in  tohool  she  oontrib- 
nted  poems  to  the  Portland  Transcript,  Grtfdttn  Rule,  and  other  periodicals.  She  first 
taught  in  the  Literary  Institution  at  Ljndon,  Vt.,  and  for  the  next  seven  years  in  the 
Norway  High  School.  In  1884  she  acoepted  a  position  in  the  High  School  at  Sparta, 
Wis.,  continuing  her  literary  o<»ntributions  to  both  eastern  and  western  pubUdmcms. 
She  was  marriecT to  Mr.  C.  H.  Hayden,  of  Manchester,  Mass.,  in  1886,  and  lias  one  child, 
Arthur. 


MOTHER-DATS. 

O  for  the  glad  days,  O  for  the  happy  days, 
When  we  were  playing  withiu  mother^s  call ! 
O  for  the  voice  that  spoke  in  the  twilight, 
Just  as  the  shades  were  beginning  to  fall: 
"Come  home,  child — come  home!" 

O  for  the  touch  of  her  hand  on  my  forehead ! 
O  for  the  sound  of  her  step  in  the  hall ! 
O  for  those  dear  words,  spoken  so  sweetly. 
Answering  oft  to  our  childish  call: 
"Good  night,  dear — good  night!" 

O  for  the  mother-heart,  sharing  our  trouble  ^ 
O  for  her  kiss  when  the  day  has  gone  wrong! 
O  to  be  taken  into  her  loving  arms! 
O  to  be  huslied  by  her  lullaby  song: 
"To  sleep,  child— to  sleep!" 

Never  a  year  so  long,  never  a  distance, 
But  that  my  heart  turns,  mother,  to  thee — 
Hears  in  the  twilight  thy  tender  voice  calling 
Out  of  the  shadows,  calling  to  me : 
Come  homo,  child — come  home!" 
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Jfiss  LetitUC.  Vannali  of  (ianliner,  Me.,  was  l>oni  in  1866,  and  is  not  onlv  a  poet  of 
acknowledged  ability,  but  an  ariiHt,  niu8iciMn  and  equostrittnne  atf  well.  She  Las  written 
some  critical  and  transient  inalter  in  proHe,  and  Hmh  contributed  in  Terse  to  some  of  the 
leading  inagazines  and  literary  and  reliteioutt  journals.  A  volume  of  ber  poems,  under 
the  modest  title  of  '*  Verses,"  was  pul>lisli«d  by  .1.  B.  Lipplnoott  &  Co.,  in  1S83.  Misa 
Vannah*B  songs  have  been  sung  widely  in  concerts,  i*articularly  thtwe  entitletl  "  Come,  for 
the  Sun  is  Going  l>own,"  ami  "  U  Saiutaris."  She  has  u  rare  gift  for  song-writing,  and  Is 
alse  happy  in  the  composition  of  humorous  verse. 


A  PUAYEK. 

Tcivch  me  to  sini^  when  my  heart  Ih  aehin;;. 
When  my  Hesh  i«  wounded,  then  let  me  hiu}:^h; 

Send  me  to  eomfort  hearts  that  are  hreakin^, 
Make  me  Kmile  bravely  when  j^all  I-<iunft'. 

Send  me  with  faith  to  souls  that  doubt  Thee, — 
EarnestneKH,  deej),  U)  the  earelens  he<irt; 

Unto  ]>n»ud  souls  that  have  lived  withimt  Thee, 
Let  me  humility's  j;race  impart. 

Let  me  awaken  those  that  slumber, 
Charj^e  them  to  watch  with  fidelity; 

Pla<;e  in  my  pathway  those  without  number, 
So  I  may  lead  but  one  soul  to  Thee! 

Let  me  be  heiMlless  of  human  praises. 
Let  me  be  brave  when  danj^ers  arise ; 

Let  me  jjaze  coldly  where  passi<m  blazes, 
Let  me  walk  chastely,  with  lowered  eyes. 

Let  me  depart  from  my  best  and  dearest, 
If,  by  my  staying,  I  cloud  a  white  thought: 

Oft  soul  to  the  soul  it  best  love,  is  nearest 
When  hearts,  divided,  with  pain  are  fraught. 


SONG. 

Thy  face  is  as  the  face  of  one 
Expectant — ready — if  the  morrow 

Should  summon  thee,  henceforth,  to  lie 
Within  the  arms  of  Soitow. 

Thine  eyes  seem  liHiening  when  they're  gray- 

Thou  smilest — they  are  blue ; 
And  they  are  like  forget-me-nots 

That  are  aglow  with  dew. 

Thy  voice !    It  is  as  though  thou  wert 

Thy  life's  sole  lover  leaving; 
A  harp  whose  strings  the  west  winds  kiss 

An<l  leave,  at  twilight  grieving. 


Low  leand  tlio  lily  to  the  wooing  breeze. 

See  how  ehe  trembles  'neath  hia  warm  caress. 

Yet,  all  unused  to  love,  she  strivea  to  please. 

And,  it  she  please,  is  filled  with  bappiDesa. 

Far  otlicr  is  the  mien  of  yonder  rose. 

Clad  is  she  with  scornful  majesty: 

Obi  who  shall  dare  to  her  bis  love  disclose, 

Or  haply  keep  iinawed  before  her  eye  7 

E'en  BO  'tis  v»in  to  woo  that  heart  of  thine. 

E'en  HO 't  is  vain  U>  worship  at  its  shrine, 

Where  sits  enthroned  hifrli  thouKhts  of  things  above, 

Abstract,  and  notinj;  not  this  verse  of  mine, 

Wliose'sober' plaint  must  uniivnilin);  prove, 

E'en  thnuch  it  hide  thy  name  as  dutli  my  heart  thy  li 


^nrnHrei  giktn  Jbrcbn. 


<~MI»  Mnrc^rrt  K.  Jonlnn  vu  bnr 
the  Congrcaiitiou  of  Notre  l)»ine  fnw 


"  id  ISTS,  'nil  '^  Vjehotm  fivni 
■  rviixTnn  u  i  [•UDg,  Portland,  la  IHO.  Slwl 
K  IHmghlEir  of  St.  nomlnle,"  wbloh  U  ImI 


OS  CAPE  ELIZABETn. 

Deep  azure  wrought  with  threads  of  golden  sheen, — 
Silvery-gray  the  tnterlinliifr  fair,— 
Earth's  cloud-robe  floats  ailown  a  sea  of  iwr. 

liests  the  deep  ocean  tranquilly  between 


BYRON  T.KING,  8OT 


BEAUTIFUL  ISLES  OF  THE  SHOALS. 

AIK:   **BEArTIFUL  18LK  OF  THE   SKA.'* 

Beautiful  Isles  of  the  Shoals,  While  standing  on  thee,  we  gaze 

Rising  from  midst  of  the  ocean,  Far  o'er  the  deep  rolling  ocean- 
Gazing  upon  you,  our  souls  Minds  fill  with  deepest  amaze, 

Swell  with  the  deepest  emotion.  Souls,  with  the  deepest  devotion. 
Silver  and  azure  your  skies; 

Pure  as  the  winds  that  caress  you ;  c no. -Beautiful  Isles  of  the  Shoals. 
Foamy  the  billows  that  rise 

In  their  wild  voice  to  address  you. 

^        Fair  art  thou.  Isle  of  the  "Star!" 

Seen  ^ncath   the  sun's    brightest 

^.  .       ,  .  ,  ,  beaming; 

R«.DK  from  midst  of  the  ocean  p^j^  ^,,^„  ,,^  ^,,^,,^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

Thnl  mg  with  gran,  e..r  our  souls        ^.^  j,,^„  ,,j^  ^^  ,j^^^  _ 

Beautiful,    beautiful    Isles    of    the  • 

^hoa.lRY  *"&» 

Fair,  when  the  dark  midnight  skies 
Beautiful  Isle  of  the  "Star,''  Show  forth  their  silvery  lining; 

Fairest  of  all  the  fair  ishindK,  And  when  the  moon  doth  arii^e, 

Out'in  the  ocean  afar.  Proud  in  her  glorious  shining. 

Stretching  thy  proud  rocky  high- 
lands; cno.— Beautiful  Isles  of  the  Shoals. 


CHORUS. 

Beautiful  Isles  of  the  Shoals ! 


won  g.  Mm- 


Byron  T.  King  was  bom  on  Munjoy  Hill.  Portland.  Me.,  April  16,  1866;  be  was  tbe 
▼oungest  of  tlve  cbildreu  by  the  late  Mrs.  Catherine  Deviue  King,  ;irho  died  in  Portland, 
KoTeniber,  1886.  As  a  boy  he  laorked  in  the  dry-goods  busintss  in  Portland,  and  after- 
wards in  Boston,  New  York,  and  other  cities;  he  lias  been  a  great  traveler  on  both  the 
continents.  On  bis  return  to  this  country,  in  1879,  be  went  South,  where,  in  1884,  be  was 
married  to  a  Miss  Block,  an  acknowledged  Soiithern  belle  and  a  very  talented  lady. 
Shortly  after  marriage  he  removed  to  Springfield,  Mo.,  where  be  is  now  a  very  8accet<ti- 
ful  dry-goods  merchant.    He  has  written  many  pieces  over  the  nam  tie  jAnme  of  "  Rex." 


LIFE'S  TRUE  SIGNIFICANX'E. 

Deeper  than  all  sense  of  seeing 
Lies  the  secret  source  of  being. 

And  the  soul,  with  truth  agreeing. 
Learns  to  live  in  thoughts  and  deeds; 

For  the  life  is  more  than  raiment, 
And  the  earth  is  pledged  for  payment 

Unto  man  for  all  his  needs. 

Nature  is  our  common  mother, 
Every  living  man  our  brother; 

Therefore  let  us  serve  each  other, 
Not  to  meet  the  law's  belief- ts. 


//  A  Rli  Y  J.  CIJA  PMAN.  809 

Tpon  the  kuikIk,  two  lately  mt?t 

Walk  on  midst  stranj^je  confusion 
Of  rock,  drift- wood,  and  fisliin;;-iict, 
l-ntil  tliey*rc  lost,  a  silhouette, 

'Twixt  sky  and  sea  illusion. 

A  j;l(nious  sky  -  a  setting  sun, 

The  jxuIIh  have  ceivse<l  their  11  \  inj;. 
The  sails  hie  homeward  cme  by  »»ne, 
Kor  two  the  day  has  just  hej;;:  .. 

And  yet  the  day  is  dyinj?. 


MAEWKirrUEU, 
(man's  ( onstancy.) 

A  <. HUMAN    KI.OWKK  WILTINO    AS   SOON    AH  OATUEKKD. 

A  bit  of  maenncrtreu  bine, 
Its  life  in  a  meadow  bepnnin^c, 

So  wondrously  brave  and  true, 

»Seeme<l  ever  the  maennertreu  blue, 

But  the  story  is  old  and  new, 
The  dower  dic<l  in  the  winning! 


H.  J.  Chapman  was  born  in  PaAsadunikeag,  Me.,  in  1856,  and  wai*  reared  in  Orrintfton. 
His  father,  Chas.  D.  Chapman,  hiis  been  prominent  in  the  polities  of  his  ooonty,  and  has 
lield  many  important  offices.  Our  author  is  a  grailuate  of  the  East  Maine  Conference 
.Seminary,  Bucksport.  and  of  the  Law  Department  of  the  University  ;of  Wisconsin, 
whore  he  receiveii  the  degree  of  LL.  B.    He  now  has  an  oftlee  in  Bangor.  ^ 


MITHRA. 

Mithra,  all  hail,  thou  bright  ^od  of  the  day, 

All  hail  unto  thee,  source  of  fresh  dcli^^ht, 
High  shoot  thy  beams  above  the  eastern  way. 

And  crimson  all  the  sky,  late  ruled  by  nij^ht. 
Thy  gentle  beams  kiss,  with  the  breathing  dawn, 

The  joyous  earth,  the  mountain,  hill  and  cloud; 
The  dewy  llower  nods  in  the  early  mom. 

While  all  the  birds  ring  peans  sweet  and  loud. 

O  Mithra,  well  did  mighty  nations  kneel. 

And  bow  unto  thee  in  that  olden  time. 
When  all  the  earth  was  young,  and  man,  to  feel 

God's  presence,  looked  upon  thy  works  sublime; 
Saw  the  warm  earth,  beneath  thy  gentle  kiss. 

Array  herself  in  beauties  manifold; 
Saw  nature  bloom,  a  paradise  of  bliss, 

And  worship  thee,  the  source  of  joys^untold, 
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But  when  the  Father  willeth,  But  it  will  open  flood-gates 
The  secret  will  be  found ;  To  joyous,  happy  song, 

It  may  be  very  simple,  That  will  not  cease  its  echoes — 
We  might  depise  the  sound,  As  ages  roll  along. 


tee. 


Walter  Allen  Rice  wan  born  Jan.  14,  1857,  iu  Bangor,  Me.    He  graduated  from  the  Ban- 

F>r  High  School  at  the  age  of  eishteen.  and  immediately  entered  the  Senior  Glass  of 
hilllpj  Aoaiiemy.  Kiceter.  >(.  K.  iir.ilii;ititi.(  a  year  later,  he  was  admitted  to 
Harrard  Coll^^  in  the  year  1876,  and  pn^sed  the  Freshman  year.  Since  then,  in  connec- 
tion with  Tarlous  occupations,  he  has  accomplished  a  larse  amount  of  literary  work  of  a 
miscellaneous  character.    Ho  has  contributed  to  many  5^ew  JSngland  publications,  and 

iown  publishing  house  of  Houghton  Mifflin 


at  one  time  connected  with  the  well-lcnown 
&  Co.,  (RiTcrside  Press)  Cambridge.    He  married  Lydia  A.  Chase  of  Roxbury,  Mass., 
July  5, 1887. 


EAGLE  LIGHT. 

Midst  the  blossomless  meadows  of  Ocean, 

The  broad,  trackless  prairie  of  green, 
Where  the  wavel^  are  cradled  by  zephyrs. 

And  sea-nymphs  dance  over  the  scene, 
An  island  peeps  up  from  the  deep. 
Aroused  from  its  mystical  sleep; 
And  off  in  the  shadowy  distance, 

Forjmany  an  unmeasured  mile, 
The  sailor  boy  eagerly  watches 

The  light  on  this  magical  isle. 

Through  the  vistas  of  years  quite  unnumbered, 

While  mermaids  have  chanted  their  psalm. 
And  the  tempests  have  raged  or  have  slumbered 

Through  long,  languid  summers  of  calm. 
When  glittering  tapers  of  night. 
From  yonder  bewildering  height, 
Emblazonjthe  halls  of  old  Ocean, 

Or  shrink  from  the  storm  clouds  in  flight. 
Ever  gleams,  mid  calm  or  commotion, 

A  fixed  warning  star— Eagle  Light.., 


^rnmes  ^ewis^ruckett  fiamon. 


Mrs.  P.  L.  B  Damon,  tho  editor  of  the  new  magazine,  "  Quiet  Hours,"  was  born  in 
Dexter.  Me.,  about  1857.  and  lived  for  seventeen  years  on  a  farm  in  that  town.  She  grad- 
uated from  Castine  Normal  School  and  shortly  afterwards  was  married  to  the  gentle- 
man whose  name  she  bears.  Mrs.  Damon  i»  a  cousin  of  the  well-lcuown  author  and  lec- 
turer, George  Makepeace  Towle.  It  is  said  that  she  has  written  ver3«  nearly  every  week 
since  1880;  she  is  also  the  author  of  two  or  more  novels  one  of  which  is  entitled  *'  Idle- 
wise."  Beside  being  a  fine  essayist  and  editorial  writer,  Mrs.  Damon  exhibits  much 
interest  in  school  matters  having  been  at  one  time  a  successful  teacher.  £arly  speci- 
mens of  her  poetry,  under  the  wo/»  d^  plume  of  *•  Percy  I^arkin,"  appeared  in  the  Portr 
land  Transcript  and  Momin/f  Star,  Her  longest  poem,  hitherto,  is  •*  The  Wind  Flower," 
which  has  been  characterized  as  "  full  of  melody.*' 
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fdlimn  Whitueit  Wntvkes, 


Born  in  Portland,  1857,  and,  while  in  the  High  School  of  that  city,  wrote  songH  that 
were  set  to  miuic,  and  other  pieces.  Kutered  Yale.  1875,  wrote  for  Yale  Literary  Mftffttr 
xine  until  his  graduation  in  1871>,  with  honors.  In  two  years  afterward  he  tnraduatetl 
from  the  Yale  Medical  School  and  was  elected,  on  c«^Mnpetitive  examination.  Phy^iician 
and  Surgeon  in  the  Connecticut  State  Hospital.  He  has  acquired  great  skill,  Is  one  of 
the  four  visiting  surgeons  of  the  Hospital,  and  his  writings  now  are  chiefly  of  a  scientiflo 
character. 


TFIE  MOUNTAINEER. 

**  Tell  me,  is  the  cloud  of  even  **  (^ill  it  not  tlie  thunder  rollinfi:, 

Heaving  up  the  western  sky?  Nor  the  mountain  furies'  roar; 

Turns  the  light  of  day  so  quickly  ?  But  the  night  wind  stoutly  beating. 

Is  the  weary  night  so  nigh  ?  Buffeting  tlie  outer  door. 

Ah!  I  hear  the  mountain  torrent,  That  is  not  a  swell  of  voices, 

Leaping  to  the  glen  below,  But  the  sighing  of  the  tire. 

Is  my  father  coming,  mother?  Then  be  quiet,  child,  and  slumber, 

What  I  dread  I  do  not  know."  For  thou  canst  not  hear  thy  sire." 

"  Yes,  the  daj'  to  darkness  turnoth,  *'  But  the  yule  upon  the  hearth-stone 

(So  the  will  of  Heaven  please,)  Has  the  great  heart  of  the  oak; 

But  the  torrent  that  thou  hcarest  To  the  gasping  chimney  sighing, 

Is  the  crispy  mountain  breeze.  Breathes  its  spirit  out  in  smoke. 

And  thy  cloud  is  bold  Mon  Dena,  See,  a  s^Uendor  greets  my  visi(m. 

Doughty  guardian  of  the  west. —      Far  surpassing  earthly  day! 

Trust,  thy  father  yet  returneth;  And  a  soul  of  music  calls  me 

Hope,  my  child,  lie  still  and  rest."     Irresistibly  away. 

'*  Speak!  Is  that  the  thunder  pealing, But  the  widowed  and  the  childless 
Or  a  knocking  at  the  door.  Wept  alone  the  weary  hours,  [lands 

Hark!    I  feel  the  highland  quiver     While  the  tempest,height8  and  wood- 
As  I  never  felt  before.  Told  of  terror-ehilling  powers. 

Open,  mother,  fling  the  guard- way.  Yet  the  sun,  as  calmly  rising. 
Pierce  the  gloom  of  midnight  skies;    O'er  the  storied  highlands  shone 

For  I  hear  a  flood  of  voices, —  On  a  wrecked  and  gorged  valley 

Open,  for  my  father  cries!"  And  an  avalanche  alone. 


HVith  ^eb^ter  M^wtier  ^errft. 


Sarah  Webster  (Sawyer)  Berry,  born  in  Portland  and  daughter  of  Capt.  Abel  Sawyer; 
married  Stephen  Berry,  in  1S63  She  wrote  severid  op^^^rettas  which  were  brought  out  at 
City  Hall,  after  the  groat  ftre.  for  the  purpo«ie  of  parch  isiug  the  new  lot  for  the  New 
Jerusalem  Church  on  New  High  Street  and  which  were  so  successful  that  more  than  the 
needed  amount  was  raised.    The  sulectiuns  given  below  are  from  the  *  Snow  Flake.*' 


SONG  OF  THE  SXOW  FAIRIES. 

AIH— **  IL  TKOVATOKE." 

O  here's  to  Saint  Nicholas,  Saint  of  the  day! 

O  long  may  he  flourish — for  ever  and  aye. 

And  be  dear  Old  Santy  to  millions  unborn. 

As  to  millions  he's  been  in  the  years  that  are  gone. 


CLARENCE  BLENDON  BURLEIGH. 
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To  the  calm  and  restful  bliss 
Found  in  all  things  pure  and  fair, — 

Child,  no  dream-told  tale  is  this,— 
Thou,  forsooth,  art  royal  heir. 

To  the  tall,  crow-cradling  pine, 

To  the  river's  silver  maze, 
To  the  Christmas  hearth-fire's  shine. 

To  the  honey-making  days. 
To  the  harebell  on  the  peak, — 

O  sweet  sign!    Love  walks  e'en  there,- 
To  affection  none  can  speak. 

Child,  thou  art  the  royal  heir. 

To  the  tales  of  ancient  times, 

To  the  mystery  of  life, 
To  the  sympathetic  chimes. 

To  a  part  in  kingly  strife. 
To  a  soul  unsoiled  by  sin. 
To  the  Ear  that  answers  prayer. 
Though  low-voiced,  amid  life's  din, — 

Child,  thou  art  the  royal  heir. 


f^hrmce  ^hndan  ^urhigff. 


C.  B.  Barlelffh,  ton  of  Hon.  Eilwin  C.  Burleigh,  was  bom  in  Linneufl,  Me.,  Nov.  1, 1864. 
While  at  the  New  Hampton  (N.  H.)  Litorarv  institution,  1878,  he  began  his  newspaper 
work  as  a  correspondent.  In  1883  he  founded  the  Hamptmiian^  a  school  ma^^azine,  still 
pablished.  Graauated  at  New  Hampton  in  1883,  and  from  Bowdoiu  College  in  Jane, 
1887,  winning  the  first  prize  for  prose,  and  the  second  prize  for  poetry,  offered  by  the 
Bowdoin  OHent,  of  whioh  paper  he  was  at  one  time  chief  editor.  In  his  Senior  year  he 
won  the  first  Brown  prize  for  extemporaneous  composition.  After  learinff  college,  he 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  DaUif  >Vff  SfyiU.  a  society  paper  at  Old  ^chard,  and,  later,  was 
offered  a  place  on  the  staff  ()f  the  Lon^ell  Aiail^  but,  purchasing  a  share  in  the  Kennebec 
Journal^  entered  upoir  active  duty  as  one  of  its. editors.  He  married  Miss  Sarah  P. 
Qaimby,  of  North  Sandwich,  N.  H.,  Nov.  21, 1887. 


MY  QUEEN. 


Let  poets  sing  of  beauty. 

Red  lips  and  laughing  eyes; 
And  fairy  forms  whose  queenly  grace 

Description  quite  defies; 
Of  the  mazes  of  the  ball-room, 

And  the  music  of  guitars, 
And  the  graces  of  the  maidens 

Who  have  opulent  papas. 

I  care  not  what  the  poets  do, 

My  rural  muse,  I  ween. 
Shall  tell  the  simple  virtues 

Of  another  kind  of  queen, 


Who  dwells  amid  the  quiet 

Of  a  little  farm-house  gray, 
Whence  Puritan  simplicity 
Has  never  passed  away. 

My  queen  has  nature^s  beauty, 

And  a  heritage  of  health, 
To  me  of  far  more  value. 

Than  any  papa^s  wealth; 
She  may  not  be  "accomplished,'* 

But  she  has  an  honest  heart 
Unskilled  in  all  the  coquetry 

Of  diplomatic  art. 


AHTIJUR  MKRRILL  STACY.  «17 


^rthm  Merrill  ^tHctj. 

This  author  was  bom  in  Augusta,  Me.,  iu  18.')7,  and  diml  suddenlv  in  that  city,  in  1882. 
He  was  educated  in  Aususta  and  at  Brockton,  MasM.,  and  entered  the  Theological  School 
at  Canton,  N.  Y.,  but  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  clioseu  profession  on  account  of  fail- 
ing health.  Beginning  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was,  until  his  death,  a  oontribntor  to 
rarious  papers  ami  juvenile  magazines,  in  l>oth  proxe  and  verse,  and  won  one  of  six  prizes 
for  a  su>ry.  Fifty-two  of  hi^  poems  have  been  publistieil  in  book  form  under  the  title 
•'The  Miser's  Dream,  and  Other  Poems,"  and  a  story  in  book  form,— **Kd ward  Earle,  a 
Romance."  For  seven  years  he  battled  with  disease,  and  no  one  but  himself  knew  how 
much  he  suffered  or  lamented  over  his  blighteil  prosp<H!ts  for  usefulness  and  honorable 
d^tiuctton  in  his  chosen  calling.  

*  WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME." 
Some  men  I  know,  they  may  be  few,  I  knew  a  fair  young  maid  named 

So  bold  as  e'en  to  claim,  Snow, 

And  even  to  say,  as  oft  they  do,  (She  married  a  live  Cole  !) 

There 's  much  within  a  name,  Who  was  as  bright  and  full  of  warmth 
And  really  think  it  is  the  name  As  any  living  soul! 

That  gives  the  weight  alone ;  Another  one  whose  name  was  Swkkt 

As  though  a  man  would  heavier  be       Caused  every  one  to  fear  her; 

Because  his  name  was  Stoxk.         For  she  had  so  harsh  a  temper 

No  suitor  dared  go  near  her. 
But  far  from  this  it  seems  to  me, 

And  I  will  show  to  you,  ^^  "^*^"  ^^^*"  hovQ.  the  name  of  Wright 

With  words  that  cannot  plainer  be,       ^V^'^»  always  in  the  wrong; 

That  such  thoughts  are  untrue:      ^"f^  *^  weaker  man  I  never  saw 
That  far  more  often  'tis  the  case,         '^^i^"  *>"e  whose  name  was  Strong. 

(And  e'en  'mong  men  of  fame,)  -^  ^^^  who  owned  the  name  of  Wise 
For  a  man  to  have  a  nature  Could  neither  read  nor  write; 

Right  opposite  his  name !  ^"^*  ^  foolish  boy  who  drowned  him- 

self 

I  knew  a  man  whose  name  was  Head,    Was  always  known  as  Brioiit. 

That  had  no  brains  at  all ;  ^  fleshless  hypochondriac, 

And  one  who  weighed  two  hundred      ^^  ^^^^^^  ^.j^^^^  ^  ^^p^^ 

pounds,  Whose   mind   was  filled   with  deep 

Told  me  his  name  was  Small.  desoair 

A  child  was  born  tliat  had  no  feet         Di^jj^accd  the  name  of  Hope  ! 

To  carry  it  about;  Another    man    whom    men    called 

And  yet  he  bore  the  name  of  t  oote.  Swift 

As  if  to  '•  help  him  out."  The'slowest  snail  could  catch; 

There  was  a  man  whom  men  calknl  ^^J'l'"  S'owman  with  his  rapid  gait, 
,  >\  on  every  walking  match. 

Who  hated  everything;  I  shudder  when  I  think  of  Lamu, 

A  fleshy  man  whose  name  was  Bird      Who  killed  an  only  child; 

Was  never  known  to  sing;  But  love  to  see  a  Lyon's  face, 

A  lawless  rake  was  surely  Rich,  With  features  fair  and  mild. 

Yet  never  had  a  cent;  And  Wolf  when  lie  knocks  at  my 

Another  man  was  always  Poor,  door, 

Though  heM  two  fortunes  spent!      I  always  let  him  in; 
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Then  Angel  Death,  with  icy  breath, 

Laid  on  her  lips  a  kiss— 
*'  Wouldst  thou  be  free  ?    Come,  soul,  and  see," 

He  said,  "unending  bliss!" 
The  grasses  wave  above  her  grave, 

White  stones  mark  head  and  feet; 
Hearts  standing  nigh,  weep,  sob  and  sigh. 

E'en  now  he  sings,  *'  T  is  sweet." 

It  must  belong,  this  changeless  song. 

To  all  that's  real  in  life. 
And  what  seems  death  is  but  the  breatJi 

Of  change  to  peace,  from  strife. 
Your  joyous  strain,  your  blithe  rcf.ain, 

Is  true — O  bird,  repeat! — 
Pain  lasts  a  day;  joy  lives  for  aye; 

Love,  Life  and  Death  are  sweet. 


arrifi  ^itdarH  ^rikhHtd  ^nwld. 


Harriet  Eadora  Pritchanl,  the  only  child  of  a  New  England  clergyman,  was  bom  in 
Killingly,  Ct.,  in  1868.  When  verv  young  she  removed  with  her  parents  to  Maine,  and 
the  greater  portion  of  an  uneventful  life  has  been  spent  in  Portland  and  yioinity.  Miss 
Pritobard  wrote  little  or  nothing  until  1882,  when  a  lingering  illness,  and  the  leisure 
thereby  afforded,  developed  a  latent  bat  hitherto  unenoouraged  desire  for  work  of  a  )it- 
erary  nature.  Since  then  poems  and  short  sketches,  bearing  the  signature  of  H.  E.  P. 
and  Harriet  E.  Pritchard,  have  frequently  appeareii  in  the  weeklies  and  magazines  of 
New  England.  In  1886,  having  in  a  great  measure  recovered  health,  Miss  Pritchard  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Ernest  Warner  Arnold,  of  Providence,  U.  I.,  in  which  city  she 
now  resides. 


A  LITTLE  WHILE. 

A  little  while,  O  heart,  a  little  while— 

A  little  while  to  suffer  and  be  strong. 

A  little  while  the  clamorous,  mad' throng 
Of  hungry  human  vultures  to  beguile. 
A  little  while,  O  trembling  lips,  to  smile, 

A  little  while  to  play  your  petty  part; 

A  little  while  to  veil  this  weary  heart, 
To  sing,  to  laugh,  to  jest  a  little  while. 
A  little  while,  and  sunset's  molten  gold. 

Yon  shining  length  of  river  and  the  fair 

Green,  tender  tints  the  spring-decked  valleys  wear, 
This  darkened  vision  shall  no  more  behold. 

A  little  while,  O  soul,  to  do  and  bear; 

A  little  while  for  penance  and  for  prayer. 


RECOMPENSE. 

How  many  things  are  clear  to  us  to-day. 
That  yesterday  we  saw  through  mist  of  tears; 


Wc  stretch  l>eBce(^Ilillg  liiuiiU  to  liunTeu  and  pi-ny 
That  ttiU,  or  tliitt,  bo  Kranteil,  wliilKt  we  pleail ; 
We  turn  with  empty  liands  from  prayer  anil  xay, 
"  We  are  uiilieard,  foiftutton,  h)Ht  indeed  V 
Wlicu  lo !  within  our  reach  some  priceless  cift. 
For  whieli  imploring  palms  we  dnred  not  lift. 


Sraiih  §^rberl  §tas^. 


ik  H.  Puhp  vu  t. 


it  Hio  TitftO'tl- 

MUm  n(  Eiigll-h  inui  Utiii.    Sertn 

il  TVoiucrljrf  "ver  tlie  nan  ile  /rfmm 


HYMN. 

•r  tbe  celebrstlon  o(  the  antceDtsnnlia  nl  PanoniOald,  Aos.  S 

In  the  broEKl  forest's  traukleKS  wild. 

With  ready  hand  and  hearty  cheer, 
Our  fathers  elearo<l  their  rugged  farms, — 

Their  humble  homes  they  builded  here. 

How  ehnnged  the  time!    Huw  changed  thesveno 
Where  lun'e  their  sturdy  axes  run);! 

Above  the  furi'St's  gI<K>my  shade, 
A  busy  town  to  life  has  sprnng. 
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Here  first  we  saw  the  lijjlit  of  day. 

Our  lispinj;  prayer  we  nightly  said;  - 
On  yonder,  sacred,  silent  spot, 

Lies  many  a  loved  one,  lon^  since  dead. 

()  P'aith,  that  crowned  our  sires  of  old, 

lie  with  us  in  each  coming  year, 
While  others  come  again  to  find 

Their  joys,  their  hopes,  and  memories  here. 


father  ^radbtntt  j^mis. 

Boru  in  Winn,  Me..  Jan.  11, 1850.  an<l  when  quite  younff  removal  to  Lee.  His  father 
..as  a  farmer  and  lumberman,  an<l  a  great  part  of  our  author's  life  has  been  spent  in  the 
woods  of  Maine.  He  complete<l  the  course,  however,  at  I^ee  Normal  Aoaidemy,  and 
shortly  after  graduating  went  South  and  West,  spending  nearly  a  year  in  Florida.  Texas, 
and  New  Mexico.  Since  returning  to  Maine  he  has  been,  alternately,  farmer,  lumber- 
man  and  school-teacher.  For  the  pant  year  he  has  b«^en  employed  as  teacher  in  the  Le« 
Normal  School.    M(wt  of  his  poems  have  been  printed  in  the  State  papers. 


THE  BONNY  WOODS  OF  MAINE. 

I^t  others  sing  of  sunny  lands,  ^^^'^^  where  Atlantic  casts  her  foam 

Where  sultry  breezes  blow  l^P«»  ^>1<^  Orchard's  strand, 

Through  orange  trees  and  olive  To  where  Katahdin  lifts  her  head 

jyj.^ygg  Above  our  forest  land, 

And  limpid  waters  How;  ^re  hearts  as  true  as  earth  has 

Of  fair  Italians  sunlit  strand,  known, 

Or  the  vine-clad  hills  of  Spain ;  And  hands  without  a  stain 

But  dearer  far  than  these  to  me  That  point  with  joyous  pride  to-day 

Are  the  bonny  woods  of  Maine.  To  the  grand  old  woods  of  Maine. 

And  though  the  wealth  of  lands  re- 

Though  rough  and  tangled  they  mote 

may  be,  May  please  the  eye  the  best, 

And  bound  with  ice  and  snow,  Yet,  O  within  the  woods  of  Maine, 
Yet  hearts  have  here  a  quicker  throb,      '  T  is  here  the  heart  can  rest ; 

And  cheeks  a  brighter  glow ;  And  though  her  sons  mfty  wander  far, 

And  eyes  put  on  a  braver  look  By  mountain  land  or  plain. 

With  health  in  every  vein —  Their  hearts  turn  back  with  longing 

True  Freedom  lives  among  us  here  still 

Within  the  woods  of  Maine.  To  the  bonny  woods  of  Maine. 


^ttlm  ^Hji  ffilliHmson. 


Miss  Julia  M.  Williamson  was  bom  in  New  Sharon,  Me.,  March  13, 1860,  and  at  the  mg0 
of  twelve  wrote  a  poem  which  appeared  in  the  Famiinuton  Chronicle  a  year  later. 
From  this  time  forward  she  has  contributed  to  many  of  the  State  papers,  and,  of  late, 


FAME. 
A  rose-troe  btnHHomcil  beside  tlie  way 

From  day  to  day  in  sun  and  shower; 
But  never  a  traveler,  grave  or  gay, 

Had  stopped  h>  notice  tlie  frafp'iuit  flower. 

An  artist  came  to  the  spot,  and  lol 
His  soul  was  lit  with  the  splendid  flame; 

And  on  tlio  canvas  he  caused  to  grow 
The  rose,  but  he  gave  it  a  noble  name. 

The  odorless  flower  in  liis  studio  hung. 
And  tliey  who  bad  Keen  the  wayside  rose 

Remembered  it  then,  its  praise  was  sung. 
No  longer  it  grew  in  unsought  repose. 

There  were  many  to  pluck  the  blossoms  then. 
There  were  many  to  waste  them  in  heated  halls; 

For  such  are  the  reckless  ways  of  men 
There 's  none  to  care  when  a  rose-leaf  (alia. 

In  the  market-place  a  singer  stood 
And  sang  to  tlie  listeners  a  song  of  life, 

But  none  of  the  multitude  understood 
There  were  none  to  care  in  the  buay  strife. 

Tlio  weary  singer  turned  aside, 

Itiit  one  was  there  tu  whom  the  song 

Rang  like  a  trumt)et  far  and  wide, 
Anil  wakened  a  memory  deep  »nd  long. 
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Robert  ^exdah. 


Bobert  Rexdale,  one  of  the  younce^t  and  most  proini8iii|r  llterarj-  workers  of  Portland, 
was  bom  of  Engliph  pMrcnts  Alarcii  2G,  1^5U.  Attended  fcliool  in  **  the  city  by  the  sea/* 
until  bis  thirteenth  year;  then  >> parent iee<l  to  the  printer's  trade,  acquiring  by  keen 
insif^t  a  knowle<ige  of  newxpniier  ^ork,  and  beconiinK  self-educated  by  nocturnal  stuiiy. 
"The  Roman  Fsthers."  a  freHli,  viK'^roiis  pnme  article,  published  in  1880,  was  his  first 
contribution  to  literature.  Says  an  excellent  critic  :  "  Mr.  Kexdale  has  natural  gifts — 
it  one  of  the  soontaneous  singers.  In  prose  he  is  i>eouliarly  happv,  and  his  storun  are 
marked  by  brilliant  and  synipHthetic  jiower."  Mis  mythological  |)oem  **  Transit  of 
Venus,"  contribute*!  to  the  I'orHavtl  Trofiscript  in  1882,  received  high  recognition 
from  the  press.  Says  one  writer:  "It  is  richly  suggestive,  melodious,  and  strong  as 
waTetof  ocean  breaking  on  some  wide-curved  beach."  In  1886  he  entered  Joumalisni 
aa  assistant  editor  of  the  Portttm/t  Suhtlay  Times  A  holiday  volume,  **  Drifting 
Songs  and  Sketches,"  was  brought  out  in  1880-87  by  W.  II.  Stevens  &  Co.,  of  Portland. 
Mr.  jRexdale  in  1888  entered  the  lihts  as  a  novelist .  «n<l  is  the  author  of  "Saved  by  the 
Sword,**  a  book  of  the  light  and  romantic  order  written  in  a  popular  vein. 


DHIFTING. 

0  fairest  maid  of  rarest  days, 
Pomona^s  cliild  with  golden  tresses! 

1  loiter  in  thy  sylvan  ways. 

My  heart  is  warm  with  thy  caresses. 
And  o^er  af];ain,  as  in  a  dream, 

I  voice  the  words  the  spell  is  wreathing, 
As  in  the  reeds  beside  the  stream 

Pandean  pipes  Jire  lowly  breathing. 

I  think  of  one  whose  starry  eyes, 

And  laughter  through  the  woodland  ringing, 
And  shy  caress,  and  tender  sighs. 

Attuned  the  poet's  heart  to  singing. 
And,  like  Ausonian  king  of  old, 

I  listen  to  the  wood-nymph's  pleading, 
While  this  poor  form  of  human  mould 

Plods  sadly  after  fancy's  leading. 

O  river  rippling  to  the  sea. 

Thy  silver  waters,  softly  stealing 
In  shadowed  beauty  o'er  the  lea, 

Awake  the  slumb'rous  chorda  of  feeling. 
And  on  thy  waves  of  rosy  light. 

Seen  in  my  boyhood's  happy  vision, 
I'm  drifting  from  the  shores  of  night, 

To  isles  of  rest  in  realms  elysian. 


WHITTIER. 

Awake,  O  lyre!  thy  tender  rhythmic  throng. 
And  bid  them  pause  attendant  to  my  theme ! 
For  lol  to-night,  above  the  heights  of  dream, 
I  watch  a  barque  upon  the  deathless  stream, 
And  list  the  boatman's  song. 
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O  gentle  Bard !  rest  on  thy  weary  oars, 
Nor  longing  turn  thee  toward  the  silent  land! 
Too  soon  the  tide  lifts  to  itjs  golden  strand, 
Where  wait  for  thee  the  vanished  poet  band. 
Upon  immortal  shores. 

Of  all  whose  song  has  thnlled  our  western  isle. 
Thou  art  the  last  and  dearest  to  remain ! 
Thy  voice  still  rings  with  Freedom's  gi-and  refrain, 
And  we  respond  to  each  quick-pulsing  strain. 
Devoid  of  earthly  guile. 

O  starry  gems  that  deck  the  brow  of  Night, 
Veil  not  thine  orl)s  in  yonder  azure  spheres! 
.V  life  as  pure  as  chaste  Diana's  tears 
Drifts  softly  down  the  ripples  of  the  years, 
Beneath  thy  tender  light! 


AMONG  TH?:  SHADOWS. 

Within  a  city's  throbbing  heart, 

Where  life  is  bright  and  gay. 
There  nestles,  from  the  world  apart, 

A  graveyard  -tdd  and  gi*ay.* 

O'er  mossy  walls  the  ivy  falls.  But  now  the  evening  shadow  creeps 

In  slender  sprays  of  green,  Across  the  harbor  bar, 

And  silently  the  lichen  crawls  And  o'er  the  tranquil  azure  deeps 

The  narrow  mounds  between.  Climbs  up  a  lonely  star. 

Here  oft,  in  childhood's  early  hours,  O  angel  Night!  thy  dewy  wing 
•    My  footsteps  fondly  strayed.  Enfolds  the  spirit's  dream, 

From  pleasure's  warm,  sunshiny  And  to  the  fevered  heart  you  bring 
Into  the  realms  of  shade,  [bowers,      A  balm  from  Kedron's  stream. 

And  pensively  my  fancy  roamed         Tlie  subtle  web  that  fancy  weaves 
Adown  the  years  to  be,  Lies  broken  on  the  tomb, 

Where  fairy  castles,  jewel-domed.       While  in  the  path  of  rustling  leaves 
Gleamed  through  the  mists  for  me.     I  wander  through  the  gloom. 


Daughter  of  a  former  editor  of  Zbon'a  Advocate;  born  in  Portland,  Aug.  15,  18», 
and  died  there  March  16, 1878.  Her  child  life  waa  very  beautiful;  she  wan  quiet,  tome- 
what  reserved,  fond  of  reading,  and  delighted  in  flowers,  the  woods,  and  the  sea-shore, 
though  not  naturally  of  a  strong  constitution.  After  the  death  of  her  brother  and 
mother  she  became  a  member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church.    She  had  an  unusual  talent 


««*.1f  *.??^  Eastern  Cemetery,  Portland;  where  sleep  the  dead  captains  of  Longfellow's 
youth,     in  their  graves  o'er-looking  the  tranquil  lMj.'*—CamjHIer. 
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for  writing  and  U8e<l  it  to  help  the  service  of  her  Master.  In  March,  1877.  Millie  had  a 
•eyere  hemorrhase  ln>m  the  lungH,  an<l  for  several  weeks  her  life  hung  apparently  by  a 
mere  thread.  After  some  weeks'  confinement  the  scale  turne<l  in  her  favor,  and.  later, 
•he  gained  sufficient  strength  to  spend  a  week  in  the  C(»untry,  but  the  disease  slowly  pro- 

Sesied,  and  her  strenuth  wasted  away.  In  the  intervals  of  her  sickness  she  coni|K>Bed 
e  poems  which  have  been  collected  and  printed  in  a  duinty  volume,  entitled  "  For  Thy 
Nanie*s  Sake,"  which  contains  a  tine  (>ortrHit,  taken  December,  1876.  Her  last  |)oera, 
"  The  River."  wan  ttnislie<i  al)out  ten  days  before  her  death.  Many  tributes  to  her  mem- 
ory, from  authors  of  eHtablinhed  repute,  ap{Kared  after  her  decease.  Pure  in  heart, 
child-like  in  spirit,  and  earnctttly  dcMiriii};  to  honor  her  Master,  she  herself  was  honored 
by^hiui  in  being  permitted  to  <io  much  fur  his  cause. 


WAITING. 

Wlicre  the  white  cliffs  throw  their  Hhintiii^  Hhadows 
And  the  waves  roll  in  with  dash  and  roar, 

Still  and  patient,  in  the  Hunset  jjlory, 
Sit8  an  old  man  on  the  rocky  shore. 

At  his  feet  the  children  cluster  piily, 
Looking  outward,  far  across  the  bay, — 

Tell  of  wondrous  ships  upon  the  ocean, 
Ships  that  they  shall  proudly  own  some  day. 

**Tell  us."  cry  the  children's  ea^er  voices, 

**  Tell  us,  have  you  any  ships  at  sea  ? 
Will  they  bring  you,  some  day,  sailing  homeward, 

Gems  and  riches,  always  yours  to  be  ?" 

Then  the  old  man  answers  very  softly, 
"There  is  one  for  which  I  daily  wait; 

Though  the  rest  have  foundered  with  their  fortunes. 
This  one  ship  will  come,  however  late. 

"She  will  bring  to  me  no  earthly  treasure. 
Nothing  that  shall  make  me  richer  here; 

But  will  take  me  to  a  fairer  country. 
And  each  night  I  pray  she  may  be  near." 

He  is  silent, — eager  wait  the  children. 
Looking  upward,  with  a  grave  8uri)rise, 

Till  the  old  man's  eyes,  grown  dim  with  watching. 
Turn  once  more  toward  the  sunset  skies. 

People  passing  homeward  from  their  labor, 

Pause  upon  the  shore  and  pity  him; 
"Ah  I  they  do  not  know,"  the  chihlren  whisper, 

"lie  is  waiting  till  his  ship  comes  in." 


This  author  was  bom  in  Augusta,  Dec.  24,  1869,  where  she  has  always  resided.  Gradu- 
ated from  the  High  School  in  that  city  in  1877,  and  in  the  same  year  began  to  write  for 
the  press.  Except  when  incapacitated  by  illness,  she  has  been  a  constant  contributor 
ever  since,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  to  many  of  the  literary  and  religious  publioations. 
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IfiM  Franoen  A.  Gregg  was  bom  In  the  b<>autiful  and  romantic  town  of  Andoyer,  Me., 
in  1860.  Her  great-grandfather.  Kev.  Wm.  Gregg.  (Congregational ist)  graduated  at  Part- 
mouth,  was  a  classmate  of  John  Quincy  AdaniH,  and  preaciietl  at  one  time  at  Capo  Elisui- 
beth;  was  Principal  of  Limerick  Academy  several  yearn,  and  afterwards  removed  to 
Andover,  where  he  also  preached.  Both  her  grandfather  and  father  were  born  in^Port- 
land.  Karly  in  life  Miss  Gr(»Kg  removed  to  Huckfleld,  where  she  attended  the  High 
School,  also  the  Hebron  Academy.  Later,  she  remove^l  to  Andover.  where  she  now 
resides  with  her  parents  on"  The  Fines*  Stock  Farm,*' a  delightful  summer  resort  nestled 
among  pine-clad  mountains,  and  watered  by  the  lovely  Ellis  River.  Miss  Gregg's  poems, 
pubUsned  in  various  journals,  are  sprightly  and  melodious. 


THE  MEHRY  OLD  SCHOOL-BELL. 

How  dear  to  my  heart  are  the  8<!ene8  of  ohl  Hebron, 

When  memory  fondly  recalls  them  to  mind! 
The  hills  and  the  valley«,  the  rocks  that  were  legion, 

And  every  loved  visi(m  with  brightness  enshrined; — 
The  teachers  so  patient,  rules  for  mirth  and  for  quiet,      " 

The  scholars  intent  to  improve  every  hour; 
The  church  and  the  chapel,  the  academy  by  it, 

And  e*en  the  old  school-bell,  the  friendship-bound  school-bell, 

The  meiTy  old  school-bell«which  hung  in  the  tower. 

That  merry  old  school-bell,  a  memory's  treasure! 

How  oft  hath  it  called  us  from  studies  away; 
To  meet  in  the  chapel  at  mom  was  the  pleasure, 

It  signalled  to  all  the  first  call  of  the  day. 
With  laughter  we've  clambered  from  stiiir-case  to  ladder, 

From  thence  to  the  belfry  to  rest  in  its  bower; 
To  view  the  gay  landscape,  just  tinted  with  madder, 

Enhanced  by  the  school-bell  which  hung  in  the  tower. 

The  time-covered  school-bell,  the  friendship-bound  school-bell, 

The  merry  old  school-bell  which  hung  in  the  tower. 

How  clear  were  its  t(mes  on  a  bright  Sabbath  morning; 
Its  echoes  resounding  through  valleys  and  hills; 

So  restfully,  sweetly  it  seemed  to  be  calling. 
Imbued  with  the  calmness  the  Sabbath  instils. 

And  now,  far  away  from  the  scenes  of  my  school-days. 
Past  joys  dim  my  eyes,  as  in  sunshine  the  shower; 

And  memories,  ever  as  bright  as  the  sun's  rays, 
Envelope  the  school-bell  which  hung  in  the  tower. 
The  time-covered  school-bell,  the  friendship-bound  school-bell, 
The  merry  old  school-bell  which  hung  in  the  tower. 


ELLEN  HAMLIN  BUTLER.  ^29 


'oeome  pastor  of  a  church  in  Rati|j(or.  Mins  Butler  attondeil  a  ladleff*  college  near  Chi- 
«jjo;  Ooburn  Ol.iMical  In!<tituti\  at  NVat«*rville,  wh^rn  »h«^  ){aine<l  a  first  prize  for  a  poem. 
Iradiiftllng  at  tho  Hallow**!!  4;i<iH<4io:il  Iiirititutr>  in  18'41,  hIio  was  thrt>e  years  a  teacher  at 
he  la'lie?'  C'>ll(?:;e  near  (Jhicai^o.  an  1  ouh  year  at  th**  (^lasAioal  Aca^kMny  at  llallowell. 
ier  poems,  which  are  very  nifritoriourt.  have  nevor  birtMi  c<>lleett*<l. 


THE  VOIOK  OF  MAINE. 

(Jroece  in  lier  day  of  powi^r  saw, 

Amid  lier  m;itchles«  forms  of  stone, 
A  race,  by  nature's  hai»iii«'st  law, 

More  perfect.     On  her  sea-swept  throne 
She  mourned  the  ^race  of  which  they  died, 

And  wept  for  sterner  clay  ajrain. 
Be  mine  the  nobler  Sjjartan  juide, 

Behold  my  sons— the  sons  of  Maine. 

Home  strewed  the  streets  with  jjjarlands,  when 

Her  lejjions  came  with  captive  bands. 
Those  were  the  <lays  of  mijxhty  men; 

But  those,  the  days  of  wasted  lands. 
Behold  my  warriors  oomo.     No  sound 

Of  wailinj;  breaks  the  martial  strain, 
No  blood  of  slaves  is  <m  the  crowned, 

These  are  mv  sons  -  the  sons  of  Maine. 

These  are  my  sons.     No  mystic  saj^o 

Hath  r(!!vercn<'i!  like  those  who  read 
The  i»r(»idiecy  on  war's  dark  pape. 

And  bade  the  land  be  comforted. 
For  some  with  council,  some  with  sword, 

Went  down,  an  awful  cup  to  drain, 
And  knew  the  liat  of  the  Lord. 

These  are  my  sons — the  sons  of  Maine. 

The  Nation  knows  my  children- -they 

Who  carry  in  their  souls  and  wills 
Some  mood  that  must  eommaml  and  sway; 

A  birthrijrht  of  their  frost-hewn  hills. 
An<l  those  who  knew  no  vaunte<l  part 

Still  toiled  in  silence  for  my  train, 
All  share  the  bounties  of  my  heart  — 

These  are  my  sons— the  sous  of  Maine. 

Young  hearts  are  here,  who  only  wear 
The  earlier  glory  manhood  yields. 

They  hold  mv  future;  wait  to  bear 
P^rcsh  harvests  from  far  broader  fields. 

To-day  there  is  no  thought  of  strife, 
No  ghost  of  old,  forgotten  pain. 
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Telling  of  childhood's  scourge,  and  ere  morning 
Our  beautiful  darling  was  dead. 

She  had  flown  from  our  shelter  forever, 
Her  blue  eyes  would  never  unfold, 

Her  sweet  laughter  never  would  cheer  us, 
Or  her  bright,  tossing  ringlets  of  gold. 

When  we  earned  our  beautiful  darling 
To  her  rest  'neath  the  snow-covered  sod. 

We  felt  in  the  midst  of  our  weeping 
She  indeed  had  a  message  from  God. 

And  we  knew  in  the  land  of  the  1>1e8s^d 
He  had  opened  His  loving  arms  wide 

To  receive  the  reply  to  His  letter. 
Forever  to  rest  at  His  side. 


*•  Hopestill  Pariiham"  Is  tho  ywm  dn  plum^,  of  Mre.  Nellie  W.  Whitcomb,  the  young- 
est child  of  E.  I>.  and  Mary  li.  Wa<Ie.  born  iu  Parkraan  .lune  16,  1861.  Her  parents 
removed  to  Foxcroft  when  she  was  three  years  old,  and  Mr.  Waile  is  now  a  dry-goods 
mrediant  at  Dover  Her  mothor'8  maiden  name  was  Dyer,  and  she  was  a  contributor  to 
The  Af other's  Journal.  Mrs.  Whitcomb  has  written  largely  for  religious  and  Sabbath- 
school  Journals,  eH|>ecially  for  juvenile  monthlies.  She  graduated  from  the  Classical 
Department  of  Maine  Central  Institute.  Pittstield,  Me.  She  was  married  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  to  Mr.  Sargent  S.  Whitcomb,  of  I^wrence,  Kan.,  and  spends  her  summers  at 
Ocean  Park,  Old  Orchard. 

PISCATAQUIS  RIVEU. 

[  glide  between  my  low  green  hills.  Where  slender  elm  or  sombre  pine 
A  bed  for  high,  blue  spaces;  Dip  dark  and  trembling  shadows. 

And  flow,  a  lucent,  amber  flood, 
Above  the  water  races.  My  fringing  flowers  oft   lean    and 

The  rocks  below  still  shatter  me  touch 

In  shining  shards  of  whiteness;         '^^^^  ^i^^,  to  cool  their  flushes, 
A  moment  I  must  plunge  and  foam,  While  down  my  lucid  mirror  looks 

Then  gain  unbroken  brightness,-    '^**®  dreaming  Dawn,  and  blushes. 

Sweep  freely  on,  tho  past  forgot,        .„^         ^  ,      i.       ^  i 

^xrx^y      •      •       1       i   i.       I  When  day,  grown  pale,  has  taken 

While  singing  low  but  gaily,—  Q^  *»  ^  ^^^ 

To  hold  the  sky,  or  soak  the  sod,  ^         \.   ^       .   ^.      ,     ,       .„  , , 

.    J.         XI  n     1      1  J    1  Down  through  the  dusk  will  blos- 

And  turn  tlie  mill-wheel  daily.         »,..       ^  ^*^,        .»^^ 

A  shining  floweret  of  the  night,   . 

I  clasp  my  islands  cool  and  close.  And  nestle  in  my  bosom. 

In  mild  or  stormy  weather, 
And  call  the  brooks  to  follow  me,-  ^^  j^^  j  j^^p  ^^^  j^^  ^^^^ 

We  dance  along  together,  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^,,^  comrades  never; 

And  leave  the  noisy  town,  to  glide    For  he,  who  once  has  dwelt  by  me, 
Through  quiet  country  meadows.      Will  dream  of  me  forever. 


V       * 


NELLIE  ORACE  BB AT.  8*1 


^ellh  §P^H^  Brmj. 


AflM  Nellie  Grace  Bray,  (laushter  of  Edward  anil  Abbie  Bray,  was  born  in  Harrison, 
Au£;.  26,  18G1.  Since  19812  ftbe  Tin*  been  teacher  of  Greek  and  mathematics  at  Bridgton 
Academy — a  position  which  flhe  fillH  mo^t  acceptably.  She  has  written,  in  a  quiet  u-ay,  a 
good  deal,  but,  at  her  own  option,  ban  not  allowed  her  pocmo  to  be  published  4'xcept  in 
the  academy  paper.  The  Stranger.  We  are  indebted  to  one  of  her  former  pupils  for  the 
poem  herein  presented. 


OLD  OCEAN'S  WOOING. 

At  the  ebb  of  the  tide,  the  ocean, — tlie  sea  witli  its  silver  sheen, 
Saw  the  fair  land  bathed  in  sunlight,  like  a  f^lory-circled  queen, 
And  he  longed  in  his  arms  to  clasp  her,  to  fold  her  close  to  his  breast, 
To  touch  with  his  lips  her  forehead,  to  be  by  l»er  hand  caressed. 

But  the  land  cared  not  for  the  ocean,  she  stood  in  her  pride  alone,— 
In  her  conscious  \)T\([q  and  beauty,  nor  heeded  the  ocean's  moan. 

The  tide  swept  up  from  the  ocean,  the  mighty,  resistless  tide, —       [tied. 
But  the  fair  land  mocked  at  his  coming,  and  the  strength  of  the  sea  de- 
**  You  may  cease  your  vain  endeavor,"  she  said,  "  presumptuous  sea, 
For  your  strongest  wave  must  weary,  or  ever  it  reaches  me." 

But  the  mighty  deep  made  answer,  mid  the  rush  of  its  waters  wide: 

*'  Ye  know  not  the  strength  and  the  patience,  deep-hid  in  the  heart  of 

the  tide. 
With  panting  breath  each  billow  flies  back  to  my  arms  to  rest, 
But  the  goal  is  a  little  nearer  than  it  was  wlien  it  reared  its  crest." 

The  waves  rolled  on  unceasing,  till  they  covered  the  yellow  sand, 

Till  the  lips  of  the  grand  old  ocean  touched  the  feet  of  the  fair,  proud 

land. 
But  the  angry  land  frowned  darkly,  dark  frowned  in  her  angry  pride. 
Till  the  billows  turned  them  seaward,  turned  back  with  the  ebbing  tide. 

At  the  turn  of  the  tide  the  ocean  swept  up  to  the  land  again, 

But  she  drew  her  back  from  liis  kisses,  with  a  gesture  of  proud  disdain. 

Thus  day  by  day  the  ocean  crej)t  up  to  kiss  her  feet. 
With  the  tale  of  his  heart's  devotion,  with  his  love-song  low  and  sweet. 
But  she  turned  her  face  to  the  westward,  to  the  home  of  the  setting  sun. 
And  closed  her  ears  to  the  music  of  the  waves  till  their  song  was  done. 

But  there  came  a  day  when  the  ocean  rose  up  in  his  power  and  might. 
And  said,  '*  I  will  clasp  to  my  bosom  the  scornful  land  this  night.'* 

Tlie  tide  swept  up  from  the  ocean,  the  mighty,  resistless  tide, — 
With  the  deep-toned  voice  of  a  giant,  with  a  giant's  wrathful  stride, 
And  the  proud  land  shrank  in  terror  at  the  mad  waves*  deafning  roar. 
At  the  mocking  laugh  of  the  billows  as  they  broke  on  the  frightened 
shore. 


C.  W.  MOiiTaOMEnT— ELIZABETH  A.  HILL.  835 


This  lailY  was  born  in  Roothbay,  Me.,  Nov.  2. 18G1.  Her  early  years  were  spent  in  the 
usanl  employmeuts  of  cbildhooil,  aud  not  being  of  a  stronff  oonstitntion,  her  education 
was  of  A  desultory  character  till  her  tenth  year  was  reached,  when,  with  her  parents, 
Khe  remorcMl  to  Deering,  and  entered  the  Grammar  School,  gra<luatine  in  1879,  the  vale- 
dictorlan  of  the  clans,  (iradiiated  from  West  brook  Seminary,  1881.  from  Ciorbam  Nor- 
mal <(cbool,  1884.  in  the  two  iHnt  named  classes  officiating  as  class  uoet.  Took  atea-voyage 
in  I8S.3.  Is  DOW  an  asftistant  tencher  in  the  !>eering  High  School.  She  has  written  sev- 
eral very  acceptable  poenn*  for  H|>eciul  occasions,  and  possesses  maoh  skill  in  writing  for, 
and  in  pleasing  children. 


A  TEACIIEirS  LIFE. 
To  work,  to  wait,  to  watcli,  to  pray, 

To  strive  some  trutli  to  pfive  each  day, 
To  render  aid  t^  this  one's  needs, 

Some  comfort  hear  for  that  one's  woes, — 
This  is  the  life  a  teacher  leads, 

As  every  teacher  knows. 

To  have  the  warninj^  thrust  aside. 
To  f(H'l  the  patience  sorely  tried. 

To  lift  tlic  wcijxlit  of  heavy  cares. 

Increased  hy  words  that  hurt  like  hlows, — 

Tliis  is  the  i).un  a  teacher  hears, 
As  every  teacher  knows. 

To  hear  "(Jood  morninjj"  hrijifhtly  said. 
To  meet  the  smiles  which  pleasure  shed. 

The  glance,  the  word,  which  love  reveals, 
The  ])ity  that  in  trouhle  flows, — 

These  are  the  joys  a  teacher  feels. 
As  every  teacher  knows. 

Then  work,  and  wait,  and  watch,  and  pray. 
Still  strive  some  truth  to  give  each'day, 

Each  worthy  effort  tirm  shall  stand. 
The  joys  shall  far  exceed  the  woes; 

God  hids  thee  work  nor  hold  thy  hand,— 
As  every  teacher  knows. 


J^tiziibeth  ^lexiinder  ^IL 


M IM  Hill  was  born  in  Portlan<l,  April  29,  1862,  and  has  always  lived  in  her  nfttlre  city, 
iler  hi-Mlrli  has  been  delicate  for  Beveral  years.  LTndor  the  nom  de  plume  of  **  Arthur 
AlKer,"  iintl,  more  recently,  the  simple  initials.  "A.  A.,"  she  has  written  several  fine 
1»  «(Mi'  which  have  appeared  In  the  Portland  Transcriiyt  and  other  literary  publications. 

DEAD! 
I  close  his  eyes — the  eyes  that  flashed  with  fire: 

Fire  of  wrath  and  pride  and  bitter  shame; 
Smooth  the  young  cheeks— the  cheeks  that  glowed  with  ire 

Only  to  hear  the  traitor's  hateful  name; 


KATBKRINE  F.  STONE  COOK.  8W 


Reconciles  to  April  showers 
Hastening  May  (and  orange)  flowers — 

Love  and  I  and  Annabella 

All  were  under  one  umbrella! 

Little  hands  that  held  fast  to  me, 
Eyes  whose  glances  shot  straight  through  me, 
Lips  that  murmured  thanks  for  kindness, 
Cheeks  that  mock  my  (feigned)  resignedness, 
Dainty  feet  that,  when  they  stumbled, 
Touched  my  heart  (which  never  grumbled)— 

Love  and  I  and  Annabella 

All  were  under  an  umbrella! 

Walked  we,  talked,  till  Love,  grown  weary. 
Made  her  answer  thus  my  query : 
**i  ir/iyjl  like  the  rainy  season  ? 
O,  hecauseV*   She  gave  the  reason, 
Then  a  blush  her  dimples  hallowed, — 
You  may  never  know  what  followed!— 

Love  and  I  and  Annabella 

All  were  under  an  umbrella ! 

herine  F.  Stone  was  born  in  Bridgton,  Me.,  May  10, 1863.  She  graduated  from  tlM 
ton  High  School  in  fJuue,  18?J.  and  from  the  Qorhain  Normal  School  In  Janujury. 
After  graduation,  Hhe  occupied,  for  two  years,  the  position  of  Asaooiate  PrinolpAl 
i^eburg  Academy.  In  Sepceinl>er,  1885.  she  married  Oliver  U.  Cook,  a  graduate  of 
oin  College,  then  Principal  of  the  Freeport  High  School. 


MOUNTAIN  TOPS. 

The  grand  old  mountains  lift  their  granite  heads 
Beneath  the  sun,  and  rain,  and  arching  sky; 

Eacli  dawning  sunrise  finds  them  still  the  same. 
Unmoved,  unchanged,  unchangeable  for  aye. 

The  storms  of  winter  and  the  summer's  dew 
Alike  unheeded  leave  their  destined  trace. 

But  still  unmoved,  in  grand  simplicity. 
Each  calmly  fills  its  own  appointed  place. 

The  tufted  mosses  weave  their  slender  web. 
As  if  to  tone  and  soften  those  stern  lines, 

And  out  from  many  a  crevice  fringes  float 
Of  hardy  rock-fems  and  gay  columbines. 

Who  knows  what  convei*se  these  may  nightly  hold 
With  yonder  stars,  their  glorious  compeers? 

Perchance,  when  all  the  world  is  hushed  in  sleep. 
They  listen  to  the  music  of  the  spheres. 


/ 
/ 


ALBERT  W.  lOLMAN.-'ANNA  C.  SMITH.  839 


The  sculptor* 8  master-piece  of  art     I  heeded  uot  the  ugly  stone, 
y  o  word  of  mortal  tongue  could       But  saw  the  angel  sliining  through.' 

^^^^^^'  Tliere  is  many  a  mortal  life, 

Then  with  a  smile  the  artist  said :        Resembling  the  unsightly  stone, 
'*  The  marble  block  that  once  you  Wherein  an  angel  form  is  shrined, 
spumed.  Which  must  be  sculptured  out 

You  now  admire,  since  by  my  hand  alone. 

It  to  an  angel  form  has  turned.        O  help  us,  then,  ye  heavenly  guides. 
And  all  the  while  you  frowned,  To  carve  with  tinest  care  each  day, 

because  [your  view,  Until  the  angel  stands  revealed, — 

A  thing  so  crude  should  meet  The  refuse  marble  cast  away  I 

J/^^r/  §!itifer  ^allium. 

Bom  at  R(K^kport,  iu  the  town  of  Camden,  Knox  County,  Me.,  Nov.  29, 1866.  Caine  to 
Portland  in  1873,  and  has  renided  there  ever  since.  Graduated  from  the  Portland  High 
School  in  the  class  of  1884.  delivering  the  Latin  salutatory.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year 
(18M)  entered  Bowdoin  College,  and  is  at  present  a  member  of  the  Senior  elass  there. 
One  of  the  editors  of  the  college  publication,  the  Rounioin  Orient,  April,  1886  to  April. 
1887;  managing  editor  of  tlie  same,  April.  1887.  to  April,  1888.  Has,  up  to  1888,  publiuiea 
no  poems  except  iu  college  publications. 


NIGHT  AND  MORNING. 
O'er  Bowdoin's  halls  the  stars  gleam  bright, 

Pine-hushed  the  soft  winds  whisper  low; 
Streams  from  her  windows  many  a  light 

In  mellow  lanes  across  the  snow. 

The  curved  moon  in  the  west  is  pale. 
From  the  red  east  the  day-dawn  falls. 

And  Night  draws  buck  her  shadowy  veil 
From  Bowdoin's  halls. 


%una  ^rassttjHtt 


This  ladv  was  bom  in  Kaynham,  Mass.,  Oct.  30, 1734—*'  old  stile  "—and  married  Lieut. 
Jasiel  Smith,  grandfather  of  Seba  Smith,  the  poet.  They  removed  from  Taunton,  Mass. 
where  they  had  lived  thirty  years,  to  Turner  Me.,  in  1786  their  nine  children  marrying 
and  settling  in  Turner  and  adjoining  towns.  Mrs.  Smith  died  in  Boothbay.  Me.,  May  18, 
1823.  when  in  her  89th  year,  and  a  |>oetical  farewell  to  her  friends  was  found  in  her  grave- 
olotnes  and  read  at  her  funeral.  She  had  a  vigorous  intellect,  and  much  of  Seba  Smith's 
talent  was  probably  inherited  from  her.  She  was  also  the  great- gn^'andmother  of  the 
well-known  writer,  Clara  Marcel le  Greene. 

MY  EIGHTY-EIGnTii  BIRTHDAY. 
This  day  my  years  are  eighty-eight.    May  I  with  those  in  realms  above 

An  unexpected  age ;  That  here  are  my  delight, 

O  may  I  now  with  patience  wait         Forever  sing  redeeming  love 

My  weary  pilgrimage.  In  glory  infinite. 

O  guide  me  down  the  steps  of  age,  Upon  a  poor  polluted  worm 

And  keep  my  passions  cool,  O  make  thy  grace  to  shine ! 

To  understand  thy  sacred  page  O  save  me]for  thy  mercy's  sake. 

And  practice  every  rule.  For  I  am  doubly  thine! 


840  IHE  POETS  OF  MAINK, 


*-.■ 


/  Jolin  ^idqtrtt  ^IfottjHS, 


This  well-known  gentleman  was  born  in  Portland,  in  1806,  and  died  in  1872.  He  wu 
a  brother  of  Eldward  H.  Thomas,  elsewhere  represented  in  this  volume,  and  was  (or 
many  vears  in  business  in  his  native  city.  Mr.  Thomas  was  jthe  author  of  several  poems 
of  real  merit. 


THE  BETTER  LIFE. 
Ill  the  vast  rejjions  of  eterual  space, 

My  soul  shall  wing  its  way  for  evermore; 
Of  sorrow,  there  shall  not  be  left  a  trace, 

Onward  and  onward  shall  my  spirit  soar, 
And  kindred  souls  sh<all  with  mo  wing  their  flight, 

And  in  the  realms  of  joy,  for  evermore  unite. 
Joy,  purer  than  the  beams  in  midnight  hours, 

Shed  by  the  moon,  or  stars,  (m  folded  flowers. 

O  world  of  love,  and  purity,  and  peace. 

The  thought  of  thee  makes  earth's  bright  home  look  dim; 
And  may  my  mind,  mid  life's  dull  scenes,  ne'er  cease 

To  think  of  heavenly  scenes,  wiiere  cherubim 
And  seraphim  continually  round  the  lays 

To  golden  harps,  in  their  Creator's  praise. 

Soon,  soon  the  brightest  earthly  visions  ce:ise 

Here,  for  the  soul  no  perfect  joy  is  known. 
Till  Hope  flies  forward  to  the  land  of  peace. 

And  bows  submissively  before  the  Throne, 
And  far  from  earthly  pains,  iind  tears,  and  sighs, 

Reposeth  in  the  bowei*s  of  Paradise. 


^ian  ^dth  ^ourfillaite. 

This  author  was  born  on  the  pleasant  banlcs  of  the  Piscataquis  River,  in  the  town  of 
Maxtield,  April,  1870,  her  mother,  a  connection  of  the  late  William  CuUen  Bryant,  being 
also  a  contributor  to  this  volume.  The  following  extract,  a  fair  specimen  of  Miss  Tourtil* 
lotte's  metrical  skill,  appeared  in  the  Portland  Transcript. 


PROMISE. 
There's  always  sunshine  after  rain.     More  beautiful  will  be  the  day, 
Though  shadows  gather  dark  and     When  all  the  clouds  have  fled  away, 
fast  And  teardrops  turn  to  jewels  bright. 

Across  our  lives,  and  hope  seems 

past.  The  dove  of  peace  shall  calmly  rest 

We  know  the  sun  will  shine  again.        Beneath  the  rainbow's    glorious 

light. 
Though  wrapped  in  sorrow's  dark-     All  fled  the  shadows  of  the  night, 
est  night,       •  And  this  fair  day  shaU  be  most  blest. 


ENOCH  PERLEY.  841 


gnoeji  Serleij. 


n  of  Thomas  Perley  and  Euiiico  Putnam  (sister  of  Gen.  Israel  Putnam);  bom  in 
Ford,  Mass.,  May  19  1749,  and  died  in  Bridgtou,  Me.,  I>ec.  23. 1829.  A  descendant,  in 
:oarth  generation,  from  Allen  Perley,  who  came  from  Wales,  Great  Britain,  to  Mas- 
usetts.  In  1630.  **  Esq."  Perley,  as  he  was  usually  calleil,  came  to  Bridgton  in  1776; 
ed  in  the  south  part  uf  the  town,  on  the  place  now  owned  and  occupied  by  his  grand- 
Col.  John  P.  Perley.  From  the  time  of  liiH  flrst  coining  to  Bridgton,  he  occupied  a 
ptcuous  position  there.  The  following  extract  is  from  a  poem  found  on  the  bark  of 
ch-tree  in  Bridgton,  1776. 


AN   EXTRACT. 

Lo!  here,  the  forcHts  wiM  product'. 

Already  fitted  for  my  use, 

Paper,  whose  sheets  are  line  and  hirjije, 

Without  a  farthing's  cost  or  eharj^e. 

Ilow  far  exceeds  all  human  skill 

This  perfect  work  of  nature's  mill! 

And,  lo,  where  art  is  forced  aside, 

All  bounteous  nature  will  i)rovide! 

And  here  her  ample  stores  unfold — 

Her  treasures — formed  in  times  of  ohi. 

Earth,  air,  or  water  will  appear 

With  food  and  med'cine  fraufjht  its  share. 

In  ponds  and  brooks,  I  daily  find 

The  club,  the  eel,  the  horned  pout, 

The  pickerel,  perch  and  spotted  trout  — 

These,  with  a  numerous  silvertrain, 

Sport  up  and  down  the  liquid  plain- - 

The  tortoise,  too,  both  flesh  and  flsh. 

To  epicuretj  a  dainty  dish. 

Our  native  beasts  which  ranj^e  the  wood 

Serve  both  to  clothe,  and  give  us  food — 

The  gallant  moose,  so  famed  for  speed, 

On  these  majestic  mountains  feed — 

The  threatening  armor  from  his  head 

Excites  in  man  an  awful  dread ; — 

But  the  fierce  hound,  endowed  with  skill 

To  know  and  act  his  master's  will, 

Shall  quickly  make  the  monster  know 

That  man  is  lord  of  all  below. 

The  nimble  deer,  like  lambkins  play, 

Where  wolves  and  bears  pursue  their  prey. 

The  beaver,  too,  whose  silken  coat      ^ 

Is  worn  and  prized  by  lords  of  note — 

The  coney,  and  long-haired  raccoon, 

The  partridge,  duck,  and  gabbling  loon. 


.  / 


MS  THS  POETS  OF  MAII/X. 


^hanms  gandiilL 


ThomM  Randall,  for  eeTeral  years  a  resident  of  Panonsfleld.  Me.,  where  three  of  his 
children  were  bom,  and  most  of  his  poems  were  written,  was  born  in  a  garrison  at  Dor- 
ham,  K.  II.,  June'18.  1778.  and  died  at  l*:atoii,  N  11.,  April  7.  IStiO.  at  the  ripe  age  of  91 
years.  He  was  widely  known  ar  the  **  Katonian  Bard  **  and  a  volume  of  his  poems,  on  a 
wide  variety  of  themes,  was  publi8he<l  at  Liuierick,  Me.,  in  1833,  by  William  Burr.  It  is 
now  out  of  print,  and  exceedingly  rare. 


THE  WISDOM  OF  GOD. 

Great  nature  is  but  art  uuknown, 
'Tift  only  scanned  by  God  alone; 

No  one  but  Him  can  it  explore, 
Survey  each  part  and  look  it  o'er. 

If  man  is  wise,  'tis  but  in  part, 
Thouj;li  he  may  climb  from  art  to  art: 

To  worlds  unnumbered  he  may  run, 
Hut  yet  in  fact  he  knows  but  one. 

Four  volumes  Jesus  loans  to  me — 

*'The  heavens,  the  earth,  the  air  and  sea.** 


fftarhs  ^feivarf  ^mciH. 

Hon.  Charles  S.  Daveis,  only  son  qt  Capt.  Kbeiiezor  I)  ivi».  a  veteran  officer  of  the  Rev- 
olution, wa^  born  in  Portland,  Me.,  May  10,  17H8.  He  took  his  decree  at  Kowdoin  in  1807, 
with  high  honors.  At  his  commencement  he  deiivercil  the  valedictory  oration,  and  also 
a  poem  on  "  Tradition,"  an  extract  from  whioli  Ih  kIvcu  below.  He  practiced  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law  in  Portland  for  many  years,  attaiiiuig  eminence,  and  had  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  best  Kquity  lawyers  in  the  I'nited  .Stat««.  In  1830  he  was  sent  to  the 
Hague  by  the  Ciovernment  to  assist  in  preparing  (he  American  case  in  reganl  to  the 
Northeastern  Boundary,  the  controversy  having  been  referred  to  the  King  of  the  Neth- 
■erlands  for  arbitration.  In  1840-41  Mr.  I>HveiH  was  a  member  of  the  .Maine  .Senate;  was 
IFor  many  years  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Branch  of  the  Society  of  Cincinnati.  He 
delivered  orations  on  special  occasions:  a  l^atin  address,  in  1839.  st  Bowdoin,  on  the 
Inauguration  of  President  Woo«ls,  and  began  a  life  of  (len.  Henry  Knox  which  his  fail* 
Ing  health  did  not  permit  him  to  finish.  He  died,  March  29, 18G6,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
six  yean. 


THE  POWER  OF  PLACE. 

Without  the  rock,  tlie  wilderness,  the  shore, 
What  were  the  mightiest  romantic  lore  ? 
Long  since  had  Spain  forgot  her  cruel  loss. 
Beneath  the  banner  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
But  on  Lerida*8  plains  old  Ebro  saw 
The  Saracen' wage  fierce  and  bloody  war. 
And  in  Tweeddale  the  Scot  discovers  now 
The  savage  Merlin  on  the  mountain  brow. 
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Without  the  summer  bank,  in  the  moonlight  vale, 
There  were  no  incantation  in  the  tale. 
Sweet  as  the  Voice  of  Coila  pours  his  strains, 
'Tis  sweetest  on  old  Coi1a*s  hills  and  plains. 
The  bowers  of  Rosamond  and  Robin  Ilood 
To  English  hearts  give  enviable  mood. 
Antonie  had  not  mourned  the  lovers'  doom. 
Had  Lignon  never  murmured  by  their  tomb. 
In  the  wild  fields  where  his  romance  was  bred. 
The  poet  liv^s,  though  Lycidas  is  dead. 
The  tears  for  Hassan  quickly  will  be  dry; 
For  who  knows  where  the  poet's  treasures  lie  f 
Hafiz  were  dead,  but  that  ho  wins  his  way. 
With  Rocnabad  and  blooms  with  Mosellay. 

The  emigrant  from  Elbe  forgot  the  lights 

And  feasts  of  Elbe  for  Arthur  and  his  knights, 

For  Memory  longest  with  Nature  dwells. 

In  Nature's  album  writes  his  deepest  spells. 

And  consecrates  his  friend's  beloved  haunts. 

Has  smiles  for  all  her  flowers,  a  tear  for  all  her  plants. 

And  native  songs  are  sweetened  by  a  grace 

Almost  enchanting  from  the  power  of  place. 

Place, — like  the  sealin*^  moss  upon  the  fanes, 

Tells  us  what  was,  and  hallows  the  remains; 

Like  the  pathetic  leaf  of  autumn,  blends 

The  death  of  Nature  and  the  loss  of  friends. 

And,  where  the  fragments  of  old  grandeur  lie, 

We  mourn  for  empires,  though  we  know  not  why. 

No  bard  hath  sung  so  well,  nor  sage  has  thought, 

As  mounds  have  preached,  and  cypresses  have  taught. 


Born  in  Augusta,  Me.,  A-ug.  1,  1799,  h  lawyer  by  profession.  He  died  Nov.  16*  1M7,  ■ 
'hiladelphia  Pa.,  en  route  to  the  West  Indies.  His  widow,  who  was  Luoy  8.  Frailer, 
efore  her  marriage,  was  a  native  of  Maine,  and  is  still  living  at  the  age  of  81.  Mr. 
Lndrews  live<i  for  some  time  in  Perry  N.  Y.,  having  moved  from  Augusta  thither.  Mr. 
Ludrews  was  very  favorably  known  as  a  poet. 


TO  AUGUSTA. 
Years,  years  have  rolled  on  since  I  mused  on  thy  shore, 
Or  heard  the  wild  waves  of  the  Kennebec  roar; 
Yet  thy  fields  are  as  green,  and  thy  hills  are  as  high, 
As  when  they  delighted  in  childhood  mine'eye; 
And  I  love  by  thy  waters  still  pensive  to  stray, 
And  call  back  the  visions  long,  long  fled  away. 
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Sweet  scenes  of  my  childhood,  I  greet  ye  i 
I  love  with  the  ard»)r  I  loveil  you  before; 
And  I  kneel  on  the  nod  nhere  in  boyhooil 
And  I  feel  all  the  rapture  my  bosom  then  ; 
Ab  1  gaze  on  the  scenes  where  my  infancy 
Or  stray  on  the  hills  where  in  childhood  I 

But  where  are  the  friends  that  niy  bosom 
The  loved  ones,  the  faithful,  the  constant 
Where,  where  is  that  joyous,  tlmt  fairy-ltk 
The  favored  of  fancy,  the  children  of  son) 
Whose  hearts  were  uiiite<l  by  friendship's 
And  whose  soul  could  be  read  in  their  joy 
As  oft  in  wild  frolic  they  danced  on  yon  h. 
Or  truant-like  lingered  at  eve  by  the  rill, 
And  gatliered  wild  llowcrx,  or  straye^  by  ; 
As  it  rippled  and  played  in  the  moon's  sili 

I  roam,  loved  Augusta, — I  roam  through  t 
Thy  mansions  of  state,  and  thy  gardens  o 
I  meet  with  the  f^reat,  and  the  grave,  and 
But  the  matiis  of  my  childhood,  I  ask  wlit 
I  call  on  the  fvlendH  of  my  childhood  to  ci 
And  welcome  tlie  wandi-rer  bsck  to  his  ho 
Though  I  stand  in  the  halls  where  in  boyli 
And  though  gather  around  me  the  great  a 
Though  the  kind  hand  of  welcome  in  tend 
1  miss  the  warm  hearts  that  in  childhootl 


Born  In  IIvmonT,  Mn..  nboul  1800:  itudied  Iuieubem  ■Dd 
Aoadeniy:  wont  to  Vh^pU  ■ml  engiigeit  In  lenclifiigiforsoiii 
hoDia  Is  the  I>lDe  TrM  SlUe  ud  KCaJled  niaillclne:  ■sttleit  1 
a  tnrgBon  ta  the  Bliuk  Hairk  War;  acquired  quits  a  rcpu 
eboloia,  and  dinl  loon  after.     Waa  a  poei  ut  more  than  onlti 

APOTHEOSIS. 
No  more,  Apollo,  with  poetic  lire, 
AwMke  the  murmurs  of  my  sleeping  ly 
Tell  ^e  no  longer  of  a  poet's  name, 
lmn]ort.-il  honors  and  eternal  fame! 
Thy  name,  sweet  girl,  since  Fate  no  m< 
In  my  remembrance  shall  forever  live; 
With  magic  powers  shall  thrill  my  lone 
And  heavenly  rapture  to  my  strains  im 
Tbon,  first  of  Muse^  shalt  inspire  mj  1 
And  thou  alone  the  subject  of  my  praii 
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First  in  the  sacred  choir  my  seat  shall  be. 
Nor  daring  Clio  seek  to  rival  thee. 

Ah,  pleasing  Memory,  why  again  restore 
Those  dreams  of  pleasure  on  my  native  shore  ? 
There  no  rude  care  my  tranquil  mind  oppressed, 
No  wish  unanswered  labored  in  my  breast, 
The  Statemau's  wreath,  the  Poet's  garland-crown, 
The  Ilero's  triumph,  and  the  Chiefs  renown. 
Before  my  eyes  imagination  spread — 
And  daring  fancy  placed  them  on  my  head. 


Boru  in  ParsonsfieM,  Sie.,  June  27,  1814;  a  toachor  in  earlv  life;  ntudied  at  Gorham 
Academy  and  at  ParaontifluKi  Seminary,  and  in  Dolect  HchooU  near  home.  (Iraduated 
from  what  is  now  (Jolby  University  in  183J,  with  distinction.  Nearly  four  years  etlitor  of 
Zion'g  Advocate,  Portland.  Chaplain  Maftsrichiuietts  State  Prison  two  years.  For  twen- 
ty-seven years  p.istor  of  Baptist  Ohurchurt  in  M.iine  and  M;k<isachu!9etts;  Secretary  of 
Baptist  Conventions  on  8»?vcral  occ.wions,  and  h;i.s  been  Chaplain  of  the  Maine  [nsana 
Hospital:  Superintenileiit  of  State  niiMsionary  worlc.  and  efHoient  in  assisting  educational 
institutions.  Oldest  moinbt^r  of  tht«  <:oll>y  board  of  truntees  in  point  of  service;  made 
D.  D.  by  that  nnivjTsity  in  lJ*«VJ.  He  has  raised  Jar>{e  amounts  for,  and  has  given  gener> 
ously  to  hiH  Alma  Mater,  ami  to  missionary  orj^aiiizitiori.s.  An  aceptable  preacher  and  a 
poet  of  ability.  l>r.  Kiclc«r  is  p.issing  his  dttolining  days  in  Augusta,  the  city  of  his 
adoption.  

FROM  A  COMMEXCEMEN^T  POEM. 

Say,  would  you  study  man,  the  nohlest  thing  • 

That  is  on  earth, — creation's  lonlly  king, 

Man  of  the  classic  or  barbarian  cast  ? — 

Go,  stir  the  ashes  of  tlie  sharlowy  Past. 

In  his  brief  history  what  extremes  arise 

To  wake  inquiry  and  provokt^  surprise! 

Struggling  alone  amid  life's  boiling  tide,  ' 

Resolved  upon  the  topmost  wave  to  ride. 

Behold  this  deathless  thing,  this  moving  clod. 

This  standing  paradox,  this  insect-god. 

Now  mounting  on  the  wave  that  boats  the  sky. 

Now  plunging  in  the  deep  with  bubbling  cry, — 

Filled  with  alternate  hope  and  mut6  despair. 

On  counter  currents  borne,  and  tossed  with  care, 

Till  wearied  out  he  gives  the  contest  o'er 

And,  while  we  wonder,  sinks  to  rise  no  more. 

O  mystery,  unsolved,  of  human  life! 

From  mewling  infant  to  the  dying  strife — 

What  towering  hopes,  what  wrecks  of  splendid  schemes, 

What  restless  watchings,  and  what  fevered  dreams 

Crowd  on  the  view  in  quick  confused  array, 

Like  giddy  actors  in  the  mimic  play. 

Unsolved  ?    Nay,  be  that  the  atheist's  word. 
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His  system,  not  more  cynic  than  absurd, 

Shaking  its  palsied  limbs,  attempts  in  vain 

To  hide  its  weakness  under  cold  disdain ; 

Asserts  with  bloodless  lip  and  stony  eye, 

By  chance  men  live  and  move,  by  chance  they  die ; 

By  chance  they  hope  and  suffer,  smile  and  weep, 

By  chance  they  moulder  in  eternal  sleep ! 

And  is  it  so,— f«  this  the  frightful  doom 

Of  the  pale  tenant  of  the  voiceless  tomb  f 

Forbid  it.  Instinct,  Reason,  Faith,  Desire, 

And  all  who  inly  feel  the  immortal  fire, — 

And  Thou  who  cam'st  the  higher  life  to  privc. 

Forbid  the  thought!  for  we  that  life  would  live. 

Blest  hope!    Beyond  the  purlieus  of  the  grave. 
What  fields  of  light  in  boundless  prospect  wave! 
There  all  the  good,  the  pure,  the  meek  of  earth, 
Both  ransomed  men,  and  those  of  higher  birth. 
Shall  tune  their  harps  to  mysteries  yet  unknown, 
And  chant  their  anthems  round  the  eternal  throne. 

Yes,  let  whole  empires  into  night  be  hurled. 

Let  sudden  terror  seize  the  quaking  world. 

Let  systems  crumble  and  to  atoms  fly, 

Le^  un-orbed  planets  shoot  atliwart  the  sky. 

Let  universal  nature  gasp  for  breath. 

And  sink  convulsed  in  momentary  death — 

Still  man,  called  forth  from  sea,  and  cave,  and  tomb, 

Shall  rise  in  fresher  youth  and  brighter  bloom, 

Shall  leave  his  bed  of  dust  and  long  decay. 

And  soar  and  sing  in  realms  of  endless  day ! 


^hitrles  ^Htmige  ^astnrnn. 


Born  In  Fryeburg,  Me..  June  1,  1813;  died  in  Montpelier,  Yt.,  Sept.  16, 1860.  Grado- 
ftted  from  the  Unirersity  of  Vermont  in  1837,  and  while  there  was  editor-in-chief  of  tho 
JSuHingUm  Sentinel.  He  founded  seTeral  papers,  one,  in  1840,  at  Woodstock— the  Spirit 
of  the  Age^  —which  became  famous  for  its  energetic  utterances,  and  he  was  also  propnetor 
of  the  Vermont  PcUriot,  at  Montpelier.  He  was  a  member  of  the  I>emocratlo  National 
Conventions  of  1818,  1852,  1856  ancf  1860;  in  1862  and  1853  a  member  of  the  Vermont  State 
Senate,  and  stz  years  postmaster  of  Montpelier.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Susan  S.  Havens,  of 
Woodstock,  Vt.,  surrires  him.  Two  editions  of  Mr.  Eastman's  poems  hare  been  pub- 
lished, and  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  his  writings  hare  received  the  hisneat 
commendation. 


A  PICTURE. 

The  farmer  sat  in  his  easy  chair 

Smoking  his  pipe  of  clay, 
While  his  hale  old  wife  with  busy  care 

Was  clearing  the  dinner  away 
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A  sweet  little  girl  with  fine  blue  eyes 

On  her  grandfather's  knee  was  catching  flies. 

The  old  man  laid  his  hand  on  her  head. 

With  a  tear  on  his  wrinkled  face; 
He  thought  how  often  her  mother,  dead. 

Used  to  sit  in  the  self-same  pLoce; 
As  the  tear  stole  down  from  his  half-shut  eye, 
"Don't  smoke!**  said  the  child,  "how  it  makes  you  cry!*' 

The  house-dog  lay,  stretched  out  on  the  floor. 

Where  the  shade  after  noon  used  to  steal; 
The  busy  old  wife  by  the  open  door 

Was  turning  the  8])inning-wheel, 
And  the  old  brass  clock  on  the  mantle-tree 
Had  plodded  along  to  almost  three. 

Still  the  farmer  sat  in  his  easy  chair, 

While  close  to  his  heaving  breast 
The  moistened  brow  and  the  cheek  so  fair 

Of  his  sweet  grandchild  were  pressed; 
His  head,  bent  down,  on  her  soft  hair  lay: 
Fast  asleep  were  they  both  that  summer  day! 


J^ttthor  jjnkiwwn. 

The  following  poem,  tlret  publixlu'il  in  Vanitu  Fair.  Feb.  9, 1861,  wa«  written  by  oneof 
Maine'H  most  gaUHnt  HoldicrH.  The  brnvory  with  which  he  fought  to  fulfil  his  prophecy 
has  nta<lehi0  nameiinynonym  fur  courage  an<l  chivalry,  but  he  will  not  allow  ua  to^pveit. 


HiEC  FABULA  DOCET. 

A  slender  vine  on  an  old  oak  hung, 

And  clasped  its  scaly  rind; 
From  trunk  to  top  its  pennons  flung, 

And  laughed  to  scorn  the  wind. 

And  men  who  passed  the  way  along, 
Admired,  and  oft  would  speak 

Of  the  kindly  law  that  gave  the  stnmg 
To  aid  and  shield  the  weak. 

Indeed  it  was  as  fair  a  sight 

As  any  in  the  land. 
To  see  the  puny  parasite 

Upborne  by  tree  so  gi*and. 
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One  day,  the  vine  in  anger  said : 

*'  My  tendrils  I  *11  untie — 
Alone y  aloft  1*11  rear  my  bead. 

And  leave  the  oak  to  die.*^ 

The  winds  were  out;  and  strong  they  gi'ew. 

And  hurtled  through  the  air; 
They  whistled  and  blew,  the  old  oak  through. 

And  laid  its  branches  bare. 

The  tempest  ceased;  its  rage  was  o'er; 

The  sunbeams  gaily  shine; 
The  sturdy  oak  stood  as  before — 

Low  lay  the  lifeless  vine. 
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Tti  N''»  H.iVili'ii ^   NV.iiMn'"^.. 

r««  Miv.  lillin;  Muitli    '*:]  \V;'iTi]:~   .. .        ....... 

To  Mrs.  M.K.N vr.  w'.-hi-.T  i'..  :;•   vViKi];*  "•   .  '       .  !  , 

To  My   Moilj.T T:  \V  iirin.  '.  !•.  .,.i:..iM.  il..             ...    :., 

Tc»  My   M.iii.iT •>>  W.1.-I111. «•:.-:: 

To  .Mv  S:i«l,i!.    M. .!.:...    '•••''  \\M.>*ln!.'ir.-;i 

r.-.  M>s'i«-   ifi-i  vv  ,f,.},, ;    .    . 

To  Mv  Wiu- ""'i'l  \V.«!.  I  i,iu 

To  One    Vfii!"    ....                         .    .  '^l^T  \\  :it,.;.iii~      .........      '. 

'•«'  ^**'»''J-«i-'l "-'Vviili  iiiH  s.    \\'\\'\i    V  !-.',    \  ,-■  ,•       !.•. 

ToK.v.  :'    ^.  l;. -;..-..  h.  !)..  'i^»7  wr..!,  ..f   i;...n  !>li;i. ..•:•.    *".     "    . 

r«Ml)i*    ■'  .\|,ii    M«!i      o;i  l.iM^iii'.:  W  •♦.  «.i    :.;!■•    Ml-.-  ;  1 

i\.i'i  .li.l  lliirl.or IT?  -.v.-.'':- th.   >ini;.   .■•'.■,.;..  ..           "•, 

To  ilu-  North. Til  I.i'^i:'..* -■''•*'  \\..  •..  Noi  K-.  ::i.   ih-.i.i      . 

To  A«i-iisl.» •'"•»•■'  \\,  ./..'n.,  flu- :    : 

•ilali.sli;ii.i—i      «•*»  \\r:. •,'.,•  Mori!-       " 

l'r"^>    riuil    1-   i'M.lr.l  ;iii. I  «;i  l\  ..  •:•.>:  W,  |,.  ,,.,      ,)     j    i-,,, 

'••■•■■■■"■•   t"    »''> '  ^   :""^    ^"^•'    „.    \Vt!J.;r;i   r)::l  -I... _; 

"''• '••\VV.s:'s      i'i-nil'      oi"     tl-i       iiil;.>. 

I  I  vii-  !m..'i".       «5_»;I  v,,..,i..l  I 

ri  !•  •■..HI :   .    . 

i  J  u..-  iii  « for!         .... 

Til.- r  ;•:  tJ'j  I ."7       ^.j.., 

TiyA?Miii. i-'^  '•  \Vii;ii 's  i.^  .1  v'h.V  :"•. !    ."    .    .>.; 

'J  wriHy  On*' ■♦■^' '  \\  li.r  jn   I'l  :i.   li.ir-  jo  ■ 

'''>^t'"f.^    I'^^" "'•'' •.Vli,..i'|-"i'~- *  ..l.;'r.;'ii.<  .    '.     '  i- 

•J  vvi»  ll.mils.. -*^'''    Wli.n  1  >!.'■.:  ^li.:     .      .  .     ...4 

'I'wo-l!ii!!«ii.-ii  V«  ;n>   \;:* "'''.  \Vi. .■.'■!>  >iiiii  r  ,ii,,...  |  ; 

i'w..  l.oii.    Khiis.  Hi,' ;;i!    V/!m  •.  \VV:,|.|»  •.!  i:.   !•;- .in:/ 

Tw.-   IM.i.iir.. ;i7   \\!n,..     \.v  iL.    i».-i.i:' 

*M'<'-^ '''"^   Wliiir  Ii.-..i .     :-.- 

I    n«|,.  S'j  pi:.'!!    .|^v.\Vliitti«'l 

I'.'i.kr;i.»  .■'.Ml.rcll.'i   Kii;  Wliy  tlsiis  Lor-Jiiv:'.' ; .  ■ 

I'lii?.',!  sr.it^s  Fl:iu.  tli»' -jn  ^^  ||< .  '•■«    '"• 

I'lkjH.wii :;:,.s  U'lM  li..'«.'^     ...    ■■.- 

I  ns.  i-nliul  llrui   :;:{•.'  ^ViiliaiM  ♦  ui).  1:   I'oyajit i.-. 

Hutu- D.M  Li:Hl<Mj   iVX,  ^^  »11    Vo;i   Low    V.    Vi  •••  •■    i... 

l''i:ini"lv  Kt'(:r>lU*(>tioii,  :ni 7i»l       ^Hil*' 

("iiwilliTjj:  HrMi',  til.' :i|:r''V»n:i!  ii.  >l;i.\ 

Willt-'l"  Sr.  in- J 

V:i.t   itiiK* 4:i>    SViiin  r  ."siiH  !i^'li« ^, 

V;iliio,of  Lift lo  Tiling's,  till' r^i;;  Winti'v  Smi.sri,  m -ji 

Vain  IJf^^Tf t,  a «H'7   UisiN.in  of  (imi.  i!io ',j 

Valk\ lia,  tJio 7:i(i  Work  l''oi-  (  In  Isi _"  n 

V>s))irM     U.'i   VVorlti  A>  It  I--,  tin M-i 

VespiT  hymn  214  WorM  K  K:iir.  tho ;  17 

Wnctiiiii  Moimli^Iit lOS.WorMly  Miijii<«lnvss j:., 

V'iriiiij,   tl:(r i;»,«>!  Worth  of  Bauhlos,  the Ji-T 

V;-:.'-life 470;  WiniucU'il .  ■;7I 

Violets MJ,  Wrc<!k  of  tho  '^Two  ^olli,.^'^        .jj 

Violets,  thi- :^:u\  Written  in  av.  All^iuii -^m 

Vision  of  [m mortality,  a 2;5<J' 

^'^=*   ^-    *»     firiS   ^  «»iu»\v  I'll  111  Winter  "     15^ 

Voice  o!  ail  uid  Elm tWiVouu^  Lapp'     '  "*i  ...  ten 
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